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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. ? f 

— J — 

The reception which has been accorded to the first edition 
of the 4 Student’s Modern Europe ’ encourages me to hope 
that it has been found to fill in some measure a gap in 
educational literature. The subject is so large, and the 
difficulty of compressing it into a single volume so great, 
that a smaller measure of success would have been a suffi¬ 
cient consolation for the labour which it has involved. 

With regard to the plan of the work, I have only to 
repeat what was stated in the previous edition. No 
attempt has been made to go fully into the domestic 
history of each state, except where, as in the case of the 
trench Revolution, it has been of European importance. 

1 he history of England (which has been admirably treated 
m Professor Brewer’s edition of 4 The Student’s Hume ’ 
m thai'series) has been purposely omitted, except so far 
as it is directly concerned with the history of the con- 
tinental states. No single work has been taken as a basis 
of the book, but the best authorities, whether contemporary 
or not, have been carefully consulted. 

By far the greatest difficulty has been that of arrange¬ 
ment. An attempt has been l^void the baldness 

of a chronological summary, and togroup the history of 
the separate st^esjound|^e centraljcurrent of European 
anairs. This method frag necessitated Fr^f uent repetitions, 
but I still believe tKem to be lesser evil of the two. And 
tho necessary corrective has been supplied in a full 
chronological tqKQjyhfcsh is inse*te|t at'lhe 'beginning of 
the book. ' v 

The alterations in the new edition are not numerous. 
Several slips, some of which were pointed out by reviewers. 

** others escaped their notice, have been corrected. IV 
have to acknowledge the courtesy of those private cor- ' 
respondents who have taken the trouble to send sugges¬ 
tions andjists of misprints. A few genealogical tables, to 
illustrate special points in the history, have been inserted 
for the first time, and it is hoped that thoy may prove 
useful, .to tho student. They might have been more 
numerous and'complete but for the fact that the original 
limits of space have already been far exceeded. 

vRicuAJiD Looqe. 

Oxroae, February, 1887. 
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MODERN EUROPE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Without denying the essential unity of history, it is not oniv 

... r. rsr ssara 

i^'wiis£i£iS51att a 

■omen’s conceptions of politics and society difference 

t0 - 

pot fixed as it is now, nor was it so lar<»e as now ^°t ^ unifc " as 
it was the feudal lord and his vassals wL u SOmo places 
reciprocal duties of service and defend ElLwh ” d t ° gCther by 
commune, the association of citizens under h , ' l " 10 
do *t municipal government In n ,w i * ? • ° r eSS ,nde P ea - 
the guild or voluntary association of m* s,il1 8 mnl| er, 

either mercantile or religious. ThcL MdSfe* TT"," ° bjeCt> 
‘ho practical units of medieval politics^ 0t * lmilur *«*«* were 

regarded the wUteof'ch^UtenWafform- P ° ll ‘ ic “ 1 theorist 

ter pi ?f "5 ™j h ‘ 

Wb ° br ° ke “ *> 

Empire, which in theory still ^ the r f t of tho Ho| y Koman 
Rome, long after it had W n repr< ? enteJ tho universal rule of 
The theory was tendered mnl! f* 1 ™?'n power and cven influence. 

and State, uo^ovnWorTtt, f" by th ° Separation <* Church 

no va before the introduction of Christianity. Tho 
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papacy rose side by side with the empire, and the mediaeval world 
regarded itself as one state with two heads.* The quarrels of 
cmi>crors and [K>pcs did much to weaken the system which both 
represented. Thus in its theoretical unity and its practical division 
the political condition of Europe in the middle ages differed com¬ 
pletely from that of our own times. 


Its social condition differed no less. The unit was not smaller, 
but larger than it is now. (The modern unit of society is the 
individual. In the middle ages the individual was ]>owerless. He 
could only obtain separate importance as the holder of some office, as 
emperor, king, or bishop. Otherwise he must efface himself in a 
corporation. The social units of medieval times were the families, 
guilds, and cor [.orations, which were in some cases also [x>litical 
units, but which, even when they had begun to form part of some 
larger whole, continued to exist as the bases of social lif C r> 

i Th l °i USh r hC lwo pCri0l3s arc thus distinctl y divided, it is not 
V s1 hie to fix any absolute date of division. The fall of Constan¬ 
tinople in 14o2, which brought the Eastern Empire to an end 
which spread Greek literature and culture in western Europe, and 
which made the Turks a first-rate European ,x)wcr, serves as a 
convenient landmark. 1; t the transition from the middle ages 
was going on throughout the fourleentl. and fifteenth centuries. 

, r'thTcm," 0 b ^ !r S "* U,C 8rcat c,mn S e aru : (1) 0 * decline! 
1 r < 2 > thc ™ of tire people, and their 

m r 8har ° f ,n P° li,ica l P°"' cr i (3) the formation of 

nations , (4) the rise of monarchy. 1 

P ° WCr ° f thc e ' n f irc been weakened by its 
lo 8trug 0 le with the papacy; it was almost destroyed by thc great 
interregnum (I-ol- ( 2) which followed thc fall of the Hohenstaufen 

bid auiTto an 0 / Hai>sburs restorcd oricr. hut the empire 
lmd sunk to an ordinary territorial lordship, or somethin- even less 

1 “ »a «t s jPr 1 m; p rn f * 

humbled Boniface VIII. Boniface’s successor Clement V tiuns 
ferrod his residence from Home to Avignon, and dSing a Briylontah 
cmdivity of seventy years ( 305-77), the papacy wL subservi 

to France. 1 he enemies of !• ranee became the enemiea of .he popol 
1 his gave a great impulse to hat national opposition to the papacy 1 
which dal much to direct the course of the Reformation The 
return to Rome in 1377 was followed by the outbreak of the creat 
schism (1373-1417). 1 wo po)**, one in Rome, and one in Avi- 

non, claimed the allegiance of Christians. In 1409 the Council of 
l’.sa elected a third l*!*. The Council of Constance terminated 
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the schism by the election of Martin V. If,it his successor 
Eugenius IV. embarked in a quarrel with the Council of liasel 
(1431-1449), in which the papacy was victorious, though it never 
really recovered its strength. From this time the popes sink more 
and more into temporal rulers of the States of the Church, v 

(2.) As the empire and papacy declined, a new power, that of the 
people, rose into prominence. In most European countries the 
towns had early established their right to form part of the political 
assemblies. But within the towns themselves democratic move¬ 
ments were going on in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
.e artisans revolted against the arbitrary rule of the merchants or 
city nobles. And gradually the conflict extended beyond the town- 
walls. The fourteenth century is an age of great popular move¬ 
ments. In 1291 the cantons of yjj, Scbwyz, and Unterwaldcn 
formed their famous league. In 1315 their peasants defeated 
Leopold of Austria at Morgarten. Thus strengthened, the league 
extended itself and took in Lucerne in 1330, Zurich in 1350, Glads 
Zug and Berne in 1352. Thus was formed the league of the ci»ht 
old cantons which in 1380 secured its iudeixmdencc by the 
victory of Sqmpach. Flanders was another important scene of 

iv 1>U ? r r> Pr ° greSS ' 1302 the Flemish burghers defeated Philip 
IV. at Courtrai The people found leaders in Jacob van Artevelde, 

u timiM ° f | EdWa n I"” a “ d Philip Van Artevelde, who was 
ultimately slam at Rosbecque in 1382. In France Etienne Marcel 

firat d S , a T, Ve , men l 0f r lhe third CStatC ia 1355 ' which aimed at 
first at constitutional reforms, but which degenerated into a selfish 

bv tl nf f tHe Pari8ian mob ‘ This was accompanied in 1358 
we find 2 i n °“* CaUed the Jacquerie. In England 
in l! S LoUard8 t€achln " doctrines of democratic equality, and 
me f f' L^T 00 ' 1011 r° f necessitated the enfranchise- 

^eaLt of .h, , lQ tHe fifteeQth cmtu ‘y wc come to .he 

BoW» i h w P ° PUlar m ° VemenU - that of the Hussites in 
Gret Germ 1Ch £ fc tW *S, ty yeare,hreaten «^te proselytise by force, 
dea rSr y 7 ^° But il fai & because it was to^ 

^ “ d bccaus ° 11 offered no satisfactory substitute for the 
unEnl ?? Cked - These movements were by no means 

~ f “>- ^t even when they failed they were not 

sTi of th„T v “ thCy te8tify 10 a Seneral ferment, which is a 

,g ? ° f w bre t Dg ‘ Up ° f 0ld P° litical f o™s. 

of natinnQ 1 ^ P®*^ 6 * 8 intimately connected the riso 

Cbivalrv woo * ****** ^^P 6 1)6011 mainly divided into classes 

link betw^n ^ e ’ emment1 ^ a class institution. Knighthood was a 

German kniffhnf ^ ° f al1 A Frcnch * 

g iad more in common with each other than either had 

u 2 
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■with a citizen or peasant of Iris own country. But this came to an 
end as the lower classes forced their way upwards. Europe began 
to be divided vertically, instead of, as before, horizontally. The rise 
of nations was the result of the gradual growth of common interests 
" . . boulul together the inhabitants of certain countries in 

opposition to the class-interests which had hitherto kept them 
divided. 1 he most vivid form of common interest is common 

war Ser Thn? .?* wX TX ° f SUch dan S er has “'"’ays been 
1 -w j hc Huudred 'ears’ War created the French, and 
consohdated the English nation. In Spain the ancient and well- 

d n cult I T CaStile> Aragon Bnd Na v«rre proved very 
£ ° UD , , ‘ e - ,\ hQ first ' nl pulse to union was the marriage of 
1 erdmandand Isabella, who held the crowns of Aragon and Castile. 

InnLTT . Gra " ada anJ crusl >ed the Moors. Ferdinand 
it Provincial jealousies continued to exist, and 

inouisition 1,fe . f * nd "dependence had been stifled by the 

E " P° 1,c { of V. and Philip II., that the 

i ' t ""fT 1 ,*** Created at the '“'"’e time. Two 
mst of Eu^r r !"*• «“Pfcte exceptions to the 

federation Itnlv cnnaD y» nominally united, was really a looso 

STuWSLZ 11 ” r « I”~». .»d 

cases. The rise of Xe j "T,, wore «“ '™rk in both 

class distinctions, as they £11° ^ ns . e, l uent weakening of 
strengthened the central Xwef i “ grad " al un,on . 80 n| s° they 
France. There the rmmn^ir / . ^! 11S , was 8 P ec “ | lly tho case in 

the nobles, and thus rais^ [nt^clildX" 1 CSlftt ° 

over all classes. Foreign war too wal » ^2““" e( l ,wll i' 

ns to nationality. Victory over the VV i ®oryiceablo to monarchy 
Charles VII. to f<m U d-h . 10wer 'X'u g ‘ 3 ‘ en ‘ b l cd Charles V ' !uld 
Louis XI. In England thiwhole cou rse Z** *? dered des P° tic 
that in France. But the resultX Tv""*. diffcront fro*" 
schemes of confiscation drove the church f° dlS8lnlllar- I^llard 
liberty, to the side of the crowit The ? lh ° of 

in the Wars of the Roses. The ‘commons themselvos 

time powerless, and the Tudors established de^ism™ ? 

was the successful wars, first, agai V t the Moors and then i>, I X 
that founded the power of the monarchy The „„„„„ • y I 
Charles V. gave the crown tho assistance'^ foreign territories 
Ibis power was ruthlessly employed by Charles and his son to 
crush more ancient and more firmly established liberties than 
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existed in any: other country in the middle ages. Germany and 
Italy are agairt exceptions. As they had no unity so they could 
have no strong co^itrrrt^wer. 

The period of tifyistfcon, is also marked by a great social change,} 
viz., the rise to importanceof the individual. This change is closely) 
connected with the so-called Renaissance, which in its essence 
was the assertion of thoughts of the individual against the*, 
medieval chains which h^JJMftcrto bound him down. Literature 
and art opened up a new carets^ over which the old restrictions had 
no control. The change was ‘compk^edSu the 16th century by 
the Reformation, which broke through the most oppressive trammels 
of the medieval system. '.Vj. 

These then are the chief points of the .groat #h£nge.-which -4 
inaugurated modern history. The empire and papacjV thttStofc, ' 
sentatives of the old theoretical unity, lost their influence That! 
unity was replaced by large and united nations under powerful 1 
monarchies. Feudalism, chivalry, and the class interests which 
thoso institutions represented, were-weakened by the rise of thej 
people. And lastly, a vigorous attack was made on the repressive 
influence of the old system by the growth of freedom of thought and 
individual liberty. One may also mention without comment, the 
rise of national churches and of national literatures; the military 
change winch substituted infantry for cavalry; the invention of 
gunpowder, winch gavo a death-blow to military feudalism; and 
the great scientific and geographical discoveries which opened up a 
new world of thought and action. V 11 
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CHAPTER I. 

EUROPE IN THU LATTER HALF OF THE 15TII CENTURY 

Italy from 1453 to 1404.— § 1 . Decline of the imperial power. § 2. 
Milan under the Sforzas. § 3/ Naples and Sicily under the House of 
Aragon. § ^/The Papacy ; growth of nepotism. § 5. Florence under 
the Medici. § »>< .Venice; policy of territorial aggression. II. Ger¬ 
many from 1453 to 1519.—§ 7. Union of royal and imperial power: 
decline of central authority. § 8. Chief principalities of Germany ; the 
knightt; the free cities; fatal results of German disunion; attempted 
reforms under Frederick III.. § 9. Hungary, Bohemia, And Poland- 
Ladislaus Postumus and the siege of Belgrad; Hungary and Bohemia 
separated from Austria; George Podiebrad and Matthias Corvinus. 
§ 10. Maximilian L; reforms in the empire; advance of the House of 
Hapsburg. III. France from 1453 to 1494.—§ 11. Growth of tho 
French monarchy; the dukes of Burgundy; the War of the Public 
We»l. § 12. Rivalry Of I^ui, XI. and Charles the Bold; importance 
of Louis reign. § 13. Regency of Anntf*of Bcaujeu ; Charles VIII 
prepares for his Italian expedition. IV. Spain from 1453 to 1521 — 
§ 14 Divisions of Spain; Navarre; Aragon ; Castile. §|15. Fordiitand 

iithS Fcn,in ™ d ' 8 rule after 

Isabella s death. § M. Accession of Charles I.; revolt of the Com¬ 
munes. V. Ottoman Empire, 145:! to 1520.-5 17. Causes of Turk- 
Ish success; conquests of Mohammed II.; Bajazetll.; lull in Turkish 
aggression. § 19. Selim I.; conquest of Syria and Egypt. 

I. Italy from 1453 to 1494. 

8 1 . Italy and Germany the two countries whoso history stands out 
m complete con last to the rest o Europe, were eonneoted together 
hy the fact that both were nominally subject to tho same power, tho 
Iloly Homan Empire. This was tho chief cause that neither of 
them attained to national unity. The Empire, by its nature, could 
not be hereditary. Elective princes held their power on very 
precarious terms; they had none of the ordinary motives for 
extending that power; and tho electors wero able to extort 
concessions winch secured their own independence. Moreover tl,« 
attempt to rule two such distinct countries did much to destroy 
any real authority over either. t0 do3tro y 

It was in Italy that the imperial power first became a practical 
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^yv^MillUy. The Iloheiistaufen were the last emperors who made a 
serious effort to rule the southern kingdom. The invasions of 
Henry VII. and of Lewis the Bavariaji, only proved the vanity of 
such an effort. Charles IV. (1340-1378), the founder of the great¬ 
ness of the Luxemburg house, with a self-control rare in that age, 
purposely left Italy to its fate. The decline of the imperial |>ower 
enabled independent despots to establish their power in most of the 
Italian states. Nearly every city had its own petty dynasty, as 
the Estensi in Ferrara, the Gonzagas in Mantua, the Bcntivogli in 
Bologna, and the Bnglioni in Perugia. But the most important of 
the States subject to despotism were Milan in the north, and 
Naples and Sicily in the south. 

§ 2. Milan was ruled from the beginning of the 14th century bv 
the Visconti. In 1395, the emperor Wenzel gave to Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti the title of duke. But in 1447 his son Filippo Maria 
died without legitimate issue. After a short-lived effort to restore 
republican government, which failed through the jealousy of the 
neighbouring states, a successful military leader, Francesco Sforza, 
conquered Milan and established a new dynasty. His first task 
was to defend himself against Venice, the rival of Milan for the 
supremacy in northern Italy. But the news of the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople terrified the combaUnt*, and the war was terminated 
by the pence of Lodi in 1454. From this time Francesco Sforza 
gave up his military career and devoted himself to the peaceful 

of7ouTa 0 Vt "V'n dUChy ' , Hia chiof su l’P° rts were the friendship 
M -, of I \ ra,,c< ;> and of th o Florentine Cosimo de Medici, 
lie also maintained a close alliance with the kings of Naples His 
connection with France enabled Sforza to annex Genoa in 1401. 

. his was Ins last great success; and he died in 1466 leaving Milan 
wnrlf 8 dC8 - t f" Ga l ,a ? zo Maria - Galeazzo Sforza represents the 
type °[ an , Ital,an des P° t ; he was selfish, debauched, 
suspicious, and cruel. Fortunately the continued influence of his 

ThTp 8 ""u ,? S kei>t him for 801,10 timo t0 * peaceful policy, 
rench alliance was cemented by his marriage with Pona of 

ra 8 h^* K,8 tcr was the wife of Louis XI. But Galeazzo was 
mu * D ° u f h *° allenato Louis by an alliance with Charles the Bold, 
for °f . l ?° !atter afc GranS011 (1476) compelled him to sue 

tvra^nT 11 I hlCh WaS contem Pl u °usly granted. After ten years of 
citi 7 en« government, he was assassinated by three of the 
Gian rtaT h ° m hC *** grievously iojured. He left an infant son, 
euidino- 1 l md , er the 8 uar dianship of Bona of Savoy. The 
RPrrpfor,r S ^ in tt° f the re 8 enc y waa Francesco Simonctta, formerly 
• -noliev K* r &I1CeSCO ^ orza an ^ the devoted adherent of the 
0 is former patron. The regency was attacked by the 
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brothers of the late ilukc, who were indignant at their exclusion 
from power. They were foiled by Simonctta's vigilance and forced 
to leave Milan. But Simonctta’s adherence to the Medici roused 
powerful enemies. Ferdinand of Naples and Sixtus IV., who were 
anxious to crush Florence, determined, as a preliminary, to over¬ 
throw the Milanese regency. They encouraged Lodovico Sforza, 
the ablest of the exiled princes, to renew his intrigues. In 1470, 
Simonctta was imprisoned and put to death, Bona of Savoy was 
removed from the regency, and Lodovico Sforza became supreme in 
Milan as the guardian of Gian Galcazzo. Lodovico was personally 
timid, but endowed with more than Italian cunning. Ilis am¬ 
bition was to supersede his nephew and to make Imnself duke. Ilis 
unscrupulous pursuit of this object was destined to bring the 
greatest disasters \\)>on Italy and ultimately ujxm himself. 

§ 3. Naples and Sicily, in the 11th century, had been formed into 
one kingdom uuder Norman rule. Two centuries later they had 
been conquered by Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of 
Franee, who was called in by the popes to oppose the Ilohenstaufon. 
But in 1282, a revolt, known as the Sicilian Vespers, drove the 
French from Sicily, and gave that island to the house of Aragon. 
From this time Naples and Sicily were divided until the extinction 
of the original house of Anjou by the death of Joanna II. in 1435. 
Alfonso V., already king of Aragon, Sicily, and Sardiuia, now 
obtained the crown of Naples after a contest with R6nd le Bon of 
Provence, the representative of a second Angevin line which was 
descended from Louis, brother of Charles V., and which rested its 
claims not on descent but on adoption. Alfonso V., by his 
patronage of literature and art, and by maintaining Naples in 
unwonted peace, has earned from historians the title of 44 the 


Magnanimous.” On his death in 1458, he left Aragon, Sicily, and 
Sardinia to his brother, John II., while Naples, as a more personal 
possession, he bequeathed to his natural son Ferdinand I. This 
arrangement was contested in Naples where the Angevin claim was 
revived. R<$n<$ le Bon resigned his pretensions to his son John of 
Calabria, who was at this time governor of Genoa for Charles VII 
of France. At first John gained important successes. But other 
Italian powers were opposed to the establishment of French in¬ 
fluence in Italy. Especially, Francesco Sforza, though formerly 
the enemy of the house of Aragon, now gave consistent supmrt to 
Ferdinand. And John’s failure was assured when Charles VII 
was succeeded in 1461 by Louis XL, who regarded with iealnusv* 
the house of Anjou. In 1464 John left Italy and 
sense of Louis’ hostility by joining the league of Frenrl U i i ** 
against him. Ferdinand I. was no°v 
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His foreign policy will be best noticed in connection with the 
history of other states. At home his rule was in the highest 
degree oppressive and tyrannical, especially after the association in 
the government of his son, Alfonso of Calabria. The treacherous 
cruelty with which these princes treated the Neapolitan barons was 
one among the many circumstances which helped to bring the 
French into Italy. 

§ 4. The papacy occupied a unique position among Italian powers. 
From a very early time the popes had endeavoured to- supplement 
their universal spiritual authority by obtaining the secular rule of 
Rome and the neighbouring territory. Their claims were based on 
/donations, real or pretended, of Roman emperors and Frankish 
[kings. Their temporal dominions may be regarded as legally 
established by the cession of Rudolf of Hapsburg, and included 
Rome itself, the Patrimony of St. Peter, Romagna, and the March 
of Ancona. But the withdrawal of the popes to Avignon (1305- 
1377) enabled nobles and towns nominally subject to them, to 
throw off tluir allegiance, and the states of the church fell into the 


wildest anarchy. Cardinal Albornoz, as papal legate, restored the 
suzerainty of the popes, but only by confirming local independence. 
The Great Schism (1378-1417) again reduced the papal authority to 
a shadow. Martin V. (1417-1431) re-established his government 
in Rome, but only by identifying his interests with those of the 
Colonnas, his own family. Eugenius IV. (1431-1447), who en¬ 
deavoured to abase the Colonnas, was driven by them from the 
city. But while ho resided in Florence, his legates, Vitelleschi 
and Scarampo, reduced Rome to submission. -Under Nicolas V. 
(1447-1458) a last attempt to revive republican independence in 
Rome was put down, and the ring-leader, Stephen Porcaro, was put 
to death. From this time the temporal sovereignty of the popes 
produced its natural result, nepotism. Men who had no chance of 
founding a dynasty, and who/ dicta in their old age, could expect 
but a short tenure of power, made their first object the aggrandise¬ 
ment of their relatives. Only one or two, more magnanimous than 

behaff ' ofChristendom^ advance to ener S etic labours on 


Calixtus III. (1455-1458) conferred the cardinal’s hat on his 
nephew, Rodrigo Borgia, who was destined to carry nepotism to its 
extreme, and to bring lasting discredit on the papacy. Pius II. 
{ o8 1464), the famous ./Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, redeemed a 
wor dly and careless youth by devoted efforts to rouse the temporal 
pnnees to a crusade against the Turks. But the age of crusades 
was past; international jealousy and the desire of territorial 
aggrandisement were too powerful to allow any combination of 
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European powers in a joint enterprise. The Congress of Mantua 
(1450) proved a complete failure, and Pius had to content himself 
with renewing the war between Venice and the Turks. The old 
pope died on the beach at Ancona, whither he had proceeded to 
superintend in person the embarkation of the crusading fleet. 
Paul II. (1464-1471), himself a Venetian, was expected to give 
•Treat assistance to his countrymen. But lie was absorbed in secular 
interests, and he even aided the Turks by impelling Matthias 
Corvinus, the ally of Venice, to make war on the Bohemian heretics. 
His successor, Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), was one of the worst popes 
even of the 15th century. lie had five nephews: Girolamo and 
Pietro Riario, Lionardo, Giuliano and Giovanni della Rovcrc. All 
of them were raised to distinction either within or without the 
church. For Girolamo Riario he obtained Imola and Forli; and 
the endeavour to carve out a principality for this favoured nephew 
involved Italy in wars which still more divided the country and 
prepared the way for foreign invasion. Innocent VIII. (1481- 
1492), far less active than his predecessor, is notorious ns the first 
pope who openly acknowledged his own children. But ho was 
content to enrich his son, Franccschctto Cibo, with the sj>oils of the 
Roman curia, without attempting to alienate papal territories in his 
favour. On Innocent’s death, the most prominent aspirants to tho 
tiara were Giuliano della Rovcrc, nephew of Sixtus IV., and after¬ 
wards pope as Julius II., and Ascanio Sforzn, the younger brother 
of Lodovico. As neither could obtain the requisite majority, tho 
cardinals allowed their votes to bo purchased by Rodrigo Bopgin, tho 
nephew of Calixtus TIL, who in 1492 bocarao pope with tho titlo 
of Alexander VI. 'S 

§ 5. There were only two important states in Italy whoso 
government was professedly republican, Florence and Venice. Thu 
liberties of Florence had long been undermined, first by tho 
Albizzi (1378-1434), and afterwards by the Medici. Cosimo do 
Medici, tho founder of tho greatness of his family, headed the 
opposition to the Albizzi as the champion of tho lower classes. In 
1433 Rinaluo Albizzi procured tho banishment of his rival. But 
during his absence a revolution took place, tho Albizzi were driven 
into exile, and Cosimo returned from Venice to become tho ruler of 
Florence. He was careful to disguise his supremacy by tho main¬ 
tenance of constitutional forms and by retaining tho habile of lifo 
of a private citizen. He found his chief supports in tho favour of 
the lower classes and the wealth which ho obtained by commorco. 
He was a distinguished patron of art and literature. By maintain¬ 
ing friendly relations with Milan on the one side and Naples on 
the other, he was able to act as a mediator in Italian polities. lie 
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died in 1404, and the title of pater patriot was inscribed uim.ii his 
tomb. His son Piero (1464-9), who succeeded him in middle 
age, had to confront a confederacy of ]H>wcrful citizens, win* were 
jealous of the Medici supremacy. But though the conspirators 
were supported by Venice, always jealous of the commercial 
prosperity of Florence, they were defeated; and Piero, in spite of 
the ill-health which crippled him, left his family more powerful 
at his death than it had been at his accession. \y* i ' ' 

Piero left two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, the elder of whom 
now became the ruler of Florence, and has obtained a great name 
in history. For nine years he governed in peace and prosperity. 
Ho was careful to follow his grandfather’s policy, and to maintain 
the alliance with Milan and Naples. But his ]>ower was shaken 
and almost destroyed by a quarrel with Sixtus IV. Lorenzo had 
gone in person to congratulate the poi>c on his accession, and the 
Medici had been appointed receivers of the papal revenues. This 
good understanding did not last long. Sixtus gave the arch¬ 
bishopric of Pisa to Francesco Salviati, but Pisa was subject to 
Florence, and Lorenzo refused to recognise the appointment. A 
far more important cause of quarrel was the opposition of the 
Medici"to the pope’s schemes on behalf of Girolamo Riario. The 
Florentines were hostile to the creation of a new dynasty in 
Romagna, and when Sixtus wished to borrow money for the 
purchase of Imola, the Medici refused the loan. Their post at 
Rome was taken from them and given to the Pazzi, another and 
hostile Florentine family. But the pope, not content with this, 
wished to destroy the Medici supremacy in Florence. With his 
sanction a conspiracy was formed by Girolamo Riario, Salviati, and 
the Pazzi. It is doubtful whether the pope was cognisant of the 
schemo for assassinating the two brothers. On Palm Sunday, 1478, 
the attempt was made in the cathedral of Florence. Giuliano dc 
Medici was slain, but the priests who had been specially chosen to 
commit the sacrilege of murder in a church, failed in their attack 
on Lorenzo, and ho escaped, though wounded, to the sacristy. The 
city rose in his defence, and prompt vengeance was taken on tho 
conspirators. Salviati, in- his archicpiscopal robes, was hanged 
with his colleagues from the windows of tho Palazzo Vcccliio. 
The news of these events infuriated Sixtus IV., who excom¬ 
municated the Florentines, and concluded an alliance against them 
with Ferdinand of Naples. Thus the balance of tho Italian states, 
which had been so dear to Cosimo de Medici and Francesco Sforza, 
. was suddenly overthrown. Hitherto Milan, Florence, and Naples 
had stood together, and had been strong enough to maintain the 
peace against Venice and the papacy. Now Italy was geographi- 
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cally divided into two hostile leagues; in the north,Milan, Venice, 
and Florence; in the south, Naples and the ]h>]>c. 

In the war which followed Florence was reduced to the greatest 
straits. Venice was a feeble and vacillating ally; Milan rendered 
what assistance it could, but, as has been seen, the friendly 
government of Simonetta was weakened and overthrown by the 
intrigues of Ferdinand of Naples. Lorenzo de Medici relied with 
confidence on the support of France. Louis XI. sent Philippe do 
Commines to Florence, but an envoy without trooj»s could effect 
nothing. Thus Florence was left to its own defence. Alfonso of 
Calabria took Siena and a number of the Florentine fortresses. Ihit 
fortunately a coolness sprang up between the poj>c and his ally, 
and Lorenzo took advantage of this to pay a personal visit to 
Ferdinand. With him he concluded a separate treaty, which was 
at last reluctantly accepted by Sixtus IV. Florence was not yet 
out of danger, as Alfonso of Calabria tried to obtain permanent 
possession of Siena. But the capture of Otranto by the Turks in 
1480 compelled the Neapolitan troops to withdraw for the defence 
of their own country. 

The failure of the conspiracy of the Pazzi and the extrication of 
Florence from pressing danger, strengthened the hands of L&renzo. 
He was now ablo to make his government more despotic, and to 
get rid of many of the popular forms which had hitherto hampered 
him. The citizens began to address him with a servility hitherto 
unknown, and Florence witnessed the establishment of a splendid 
court, which resembled while it surpassed the courts of tho 
northern despots. Lorenzo was himself a j>oet of no mean 
capacity, and his munificent patronage of art and literature, 
while it benefited Italy and the world, has helped to givo him 
too lofty a reputation. IBs abilities, both as a ruler and a dip¬ 
lomatist, were unquestionable. But his honesty was not abovo 
the conventional Italian standard, and by destroying Florentine 
freedom ho helped to degrade the political lifo of Italy. Lorenzo 
found it impossible to combine, as Cosimo had done, tho func¬ 
tions of a statesman and a man of business. As tho political 
power of tho Medici increased, their mercantile profits diminished, 
and there can be no doubt that Lorenzo employed tho public funds 
to support his own failing credit. But his name was gratefully 
remembered in Italy as the successful advocate of peace. When war 
w*s inevitable he laboured to maintain tho balance of power. His 
death in 1492 at the early ago of 41, was felt as a national disaster, 
and Ins best fame is the general belief that had he lived longer ho 
might have averted many of the subsequent troubles from Italy 
Lorenzo left three sons; Pi.*ro, who succeeded him, Giovanni 
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afterwards famous as pope Leo X., and Ginliano. His brother 
Giuliano, the victim of the Pazzi conspiracy, had left a natural 
son, Giulio, who plays a prominent though ill-fated part in later 
history as Clement VII. The Florentines were soon made con¬ 
scious of the loss they had sustained. Piero de Medici was as 
rash as his father had been prudent. lie irritated the citizens by 
his contemptuously public assumption of despotic authority. And 
his foreign policy was still more ruinous. Deserting the traditional 
policy of his family, be identified his interests wholly with Naples, 
and thus alienated Milan just at a time when the unity of Italy 
was required to avert a foreign invasion. * ~*' 1 " 

§6. Perhaps the most prominent of Italian states in the eyes of 
Europe was Venice. The stability of its institutions, its com¬ 
mercial wealth, and the success of its cautious policy, combined to 
dazzle both philosophers and practical politicians. The Venetian 
government was a close and suspicious oligarchy. Power was 
confined to those families whose names were inscribed in the 
Golden Book. But among them a.number of institutions had 
been devised which gradually restricted executive power to fewer 
and fewer hands, aud thus secured that secresy which the Venetians 
regard^ as the highest object of government. In the 15th century 
the famous Council of Ten was supreme in Venice. 

Ever since the fourth crusade (1204), Venice had held important 
possessions in Eastern Europe, and had enriched itself with the 
commerce of the Levant. But the advance of the Turks had 
diminished their territories and crippled their commerce. To 
compensate themselves for these losses in the cast, they aimed at 
increasing their power in Italy. Under the famous doge, Francesco 
Foscari (1425-1457), they acquired large jossessions, and contested 
with Milan the supremacy in northern Italy. But the acquisition 
of empire diverted the Venetians from their true task, and in the 
rfifid proved fatal to their greatness. 

I — When Constantinople fell, the Venetians were most immediately 
concerned in resisting the Turks. But the party of peace, which 
ad opposed the aggressive policy of Foscari, had now the 
npper hand, and the republic concluded a separate treaty with 
ohammed II., by which it expected to secure its own interests 
w n o sacrificing those of Europe. Soon afterwards Foscari, who 
»nc been already attacked through his son, was compelled to 
resign, and died as the bells were ringing to announce the election 
o a new doge. But the selfish policy of his opponents proved a 
ailure. The Turks annexed Greece and most of the adjacent 
la ands, and the Venetians were at last compelled to take up arms, 
n the war they met with great and almost unmixed reverses, and 
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in 1479 they concluded the ignominious treaty of Constantinople, 
by which they surrendered great part of their territories, and con¬ 
sented to hold the rest as tributaries of the Sultan. It was but a 
slight compensation that they were able soon afterwards to annex 
Cyprus. The last king, James of Lusignan, had married a 
Venetian lady, Catharine da Cernaro, whom the republic adopted 
as a daughter. On the king’s death (1473), the Venetians stepped 
in as guardians of the widow, and before lung compelled her to 
abdicate in their favour. 

The Venetians now devoted themselves to a policy of selfish 
aggrandisement in Italy. Always hostile to Naples, they were 
suspected, not without reason, of encouraging the Turks to attack 
Otranto. And in 1482 they commenced a wholly unprovoked war 
against their neighbour, the duke of Ferrara. Sixtus IV., hoping to 
turn a disturbance in Romagna to the profit of Girolamo ltiario, 
allied himself with them. The Venetians seized the Polesine of 
ltovigo, and the duke of Ferrara was brought to the verge of ruin. 
But Lorenzo de Medici considered that the war threatened the 
balance of power, and formed a league for the defence of Ferrara with 
Ferdinand of Naples and Lodovico Sforza. Thus the old balance 
of the Italian states, which had been overthrown after thg Pazzi 
conspiracy, was restored, a great triumph for Lorenzo’s diplomacy. 
Sixtus, finding that he was excluded from all share in the Venetian 
spoils, joined the league, and Venice was reduced to great sti aits. 
But Lodovico Sforza had become suspicious of the Neapolitan 
rulers, who were inclined to support his nephew against him. lie 
opened relations with the Venetian commander, Robert of San 
Severiuo, and negotiated the treaty of Bagnolo which closed the war 
in 1484. By this the Venetians retaiued the Polesine, and the duke 
of Ferrara was the only sufferer. Sixtus IV. was extremely chagrined 
at the news of the treaty, aod died soon afterwards—as the lampooners 
would have it—of peace. In this war the Venetians lmd displayed 
a selfish contempt for Italian interests which boded ill for the 
country in its coming trials. 

II. Germany from 1453 to 1519. 

§ 7. Germany, like most of the European states, was subject to a 
king. lie was chosen by seven electors, the Archbishops of Maiuz 
Kdhi, and Trier, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxony’ 
the margrave of Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia.. By a series 
of events, which it is beyond our province to trace, the German kin«* 
had come to be regarded as the head of the Holy Roman Empire^ 
the apex of the political system, as the pope was of the hierarchy. 

% 
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He assumed the title of Kiug of the Romans on election, and the 
higher title of Emperor after coronation by the pope. This com¬ 
bination of two offices in themselves distinct, had important results. 
The monarchy remained elective, because the highest temporal 
dignity on earth could hardly be confined to a single family. And 
the vague nature of the more lofty authority tended to make the 
royal power equally vague and indistinct. The German monarchy, 
in the early middle ages the strongest in Europe, had sunk by the 
15th century to be the weakest and most neglected. The princes 
who nominally acknowledged the imperial authority had made 
themselves practically independent. 

This had not taken place without numerous efforts to prevent it. 
Charles IV. (1346-1378), whose policy has long been an unsolved 
puzzle, tried to get rid of the profitless burden of the empire and to 
found a territorial monarchy like that in France and England. But 
he died before this could be accomplished, and his sons had neither 
the will nor the ability to complete his schemes. Under his successor 
Wenzel, a schism broke out (1400-1411) which was almost as 
fatal to the empire as the contemporary schism in the church to the 
papacy. 

Irom this tjme the main interest of German history centres round 
the efforts which were made to form a federal union in place of the 
monarchy, and thus to repress disorder. The Hussite war gave a 
great impulse to such attempts, and notable changes were proposed, 
especially i n 1427, by Frederick 1., the first Uoheuzollern margrave 
of Brandenburg, llis scheme was to found an imperial standing 
army and to inaugurate regular assemblies and a system of common 
taxation. But he was foiled by the party among the princes which 
regarded anarchy as the best security for their own independence. 
In 1438 this party secured the election of Albert of Austria. From 
this time to the fall of the empire in 1806 it remained practically 
hereditary in the house of Hapsburg^ This family represented 
evotion to dynastic interests, and did nothing for the unity of 
Germany. During the long reign of Frederick III. (1440-1494) 
that unity seemed likely to disappear altogether. 

e German diet was a purely feudal assembly, and contained 
n y direct tenants in chief of the empire. This secured the power 
° 10 princes, as their subjects had no share in the assembly. The 

piet Was divided into three chambers which sat separately. The 
hrst comprised the six electors, excluding the king of Bohemia who 
iio part in the diet. Next came the princes, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, and thirdly, the deputies of the free imperial cities 
w o had obtained a place in the diet in the 14th century, but were 
looked down upon by the other chambers. ^ 
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§ 8. The most prominent of the German states were Brandenburg, 
Saxony, the Palatinate, Bavaria, Austria and Wiirtemberg. Bran¬ 
denburg had been given by Sigismund in 1415 to the house of 
Hohenzollern, previously burgraves of Nuremberg, and the ancestors 
of the later kings of Prussia. Saxony, on the extinction of the 
male Welf line in 1422, hadfallen to the house of Wettin. This 
was now represented by two brothers, Ernest and Albert, who 
agreed in 1484 to divide their territories by the treaty of Leipzig. 
Ernest kept Saxe-Wittcnberg and Thuringia with the electoral title, 
while Albert took the remaining territories with the title of duke. 
The Palatinate was held by the elder branch of the house of 
Wittelsbach. The death of Lewis IX. in 1449 left the country to 
an infant son Philip under the guardianship of his uncle Frederick. 
This Frederick the Victorious, who obtained a great reputation, was 
allowed on the plea of the troubled times to supplant his nephew 
in the electorate on condition that he would never marry. The 
emperor Frederick III. refused to ratify this agreement, and found 
an implacable opponent in the able and energetic elector. On the 
death of Frederick the Victorious in 1478, the Palatinate passed again 
to his nephew Philip. Bavaria was held by a younger branch of 
the same house of Wittelsbach, and was weakened at this time by 
division into three duchies, Ingolstadt, Laudshut and Munich, 
The two former lines became extinct, and in 1502 Bavaria was re¬ 
united under Albert II. of Munich. 

Austria, the most powerful of the non-electoral territories, had 
been acquired iu the 13th century by Rudolf, count of Hapsburg in 
Swabia, who was also king of the Romans. Ills descendants had 
since occasionally held the empire, and from 1438 obtained un¬ 
interrupted possession of that dignity. But the most striking point 
in their history hitherto was their steady acquisition of territories in 
the east. One after another, Styria, Carinthia and Tyrol had been 
annexed, and for a time Ilu^ary and Bohemia were subject to them. 
Like other German families, the Hapsburgs had often been weakened 
by the practice of subdivision, but under Frederick III. and his son 
Maximilian, all the family territories were reunited. From this 
time the Hapsburgs became a prominent European power. Wiir- 
temberg, previously a small country, was raised to the rnnk of a 
duchy iu 1495 for Eberhard the elder. 

It is obvious that German unity had little chance amidst the 
jarring interests of so«nany independent princes. But this was not 
the worst evil under wffich the country suffered. Below the princes 
were an important body of lesser nobles, the knights or Ritters. 
They claimed to bo independent of any power except the empire 
but they were excluded from th^diet. Thus they had no interest in 
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the geueral welfare and fought for their own hand. Living in stray 
aud isolated castles, they organised a regular system of highway- 
robbery which destroyed peaceful industry. At the same time by 
incessant feuds with the princes and among themselves they kept 
the country involved in civil strife. 

The free cities were the most progressive and promisiug elements 
of German political life. Many of them had acquired great wealth, 
which with their fortifications made them important. But the 
opposition of their interests to those of the princes and knights com¬ 
pelled them to pursue a selfish policy, and thus they too were a 
hindrance rather than a help to the unity of Germany. 

The evil results of German division were clearly visible in the 
gradual falling away of border-territories, and in the aggressions of 
foreign princes. Italy had already gone. When Frederick III. went 
to Rome in 1452 to receive the imperial crown, he was compelled to 
go without an armed retinue and to leave the country directly after 
the ceremony. The Swiss cantons, which had established their 
independence in opposition to the Hapsburgs, would pay no 
obedience to the empire while it was‘held by that house. In the 
north the Hanseatic League, which was strong enough to overcome 
both Scandinavian kings and German princes, stood practically 
outside the empire. The kings of Poland gaiued constant successes 
agmustthe teutonic knights, who in 14G6 were compelled to cede 
great part of their territories and to hold the rest under Polish 
suzerainty. But the most considerable losses of Germany were in 
the west. The dukes of Burgundy, members of the royal family 
of ranee had obtained, by marriage, conquest or cessiou, a number 
of mqieria 1 provinces which they annexed to large French possessions, 
ll.ere was little doubt that Charles the Bold (14GC-1477) intended 
to fuse these provinces into an independent kingdom, and was only 
prevented by a scries of unforeseen accidents which terminated in 


S® f “ Ce 0f . thcs e dKf tors and the still graver dangers which 
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Public Peace was passed by successive diets from 14GG to I486. Rut 
it was found to be of little use to make laws while there was no 
machinery to enforce them. An attempt was therefore made in 
1486 to extort from Frederick III. the establishment of a central 
judicial court, the Imperial Chamber. But Frederick clung ob¬ 
stinately to his traditional rights, and succeeded in postponing 
reform during his lifetime. Some success, however, was attained. 
In 1488 the Swabian League was formed of princes, kuights and 
citizens to decide disputes by arbitration. In 1492 the league, 
supported by the empire, gained a great success in compelling 
Albert II. of Bavaria to cede territories which lie held unlawfully. 

The reign of Frederick III. is of primary importance in the history 
of the house of Ilapsburg. By marrying his son Maximilian to 
Mary, the heiress of Burgundy (1477), he founded the European 
greatness of his family. But in spite of this and other successes, in 
his personal relations with his subjects and his neighbours he was 
hardly more fortunate than in the empire. 

§ 9. In the fifteenth century the eastern kingdoms. Hungary, 
Bohemia, aud Poland had an-importance quite out of proportion to 
their present condition. This was due, in the case of Hungary, to its 
position as a barrier against the Turks, in the case of Bohemia and 
Poland, to the great conflict between the Germans and the' Slavs. 
In the eleventh century the Slavs occupied northern Germany 
almost to the North Sea. From this territory they had been 
gradually driven eastwards, first by the dukes of Saxony, then by t he 
llanse towns, and lastly by the Teutonic knights, who .occupied 
Prussia. Thus the southern coast of the Baltic became German. 
But in the fifteen century the tide of victory turned. The house of 
Jagcllon obtained Poland in 1380, and undc'rtook the championship 
of the Slavs. From this time they were engaged in constant war 
with the Teutonic Order. The Hussite movement in Bohemia was 
to a great extent a naliounl revolt against German influences. The 
height of the Slavonic reaction was reached in UGG, when the pence 
of Thorn annexed great part of Prussia to Poland. 

The Emperor Albert II. (1438-9) had been the first to unite 
Hungary and Bohemia to Austria. But he died within two years 
of making this acquisition, and his only son, Lndislaus Postumus 
was not born till after his death in 1440. Austria and Bohemia 
acknowledged the infant prince, but the Hungarians, under the 
influence of John Humades, chose Ladislaus VI. of Poland Tlio 
Polish king was killed in 1444 at the battle of Varna, and 
also acknowledged Ladislaus Postumus, who hnd boon nh 
the guardianship of Frederick 111. It was not till 1453 that he bexamo 
independent at the age of fourteen. Hungary and Bohemia remained 
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under regents, John Huuiades and George Podiebrad. Ladislaus 
himself fell under the influence of an Austrian noble, the Count of 
Cilly, who tried to make him jealous of the other governors, 
especially of Huniades. But the latter’s presence in Hungary was 
now a European necessity. Mohammed II., who had paused after 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, resumed his advance, and in 
1456 laid siege to Belgrad. Belgrad stands at the junction of the 
Danube and the Save, and its capture would have opened to the 
Turks, not only Hungary but the whole of Germany to the Rhine. 
At this crisis Huniades, assisted by a friar Capistrano, but neglected 
by the European princes, raised an untrained and ill-equipped force. 
With this he first destroyed the Turkish fleet on the Danube, and 
having thus secured an entrance to the fortress, he repulsed the 
assault of the whole Turkish army. Mohammed II., completely 
defeated, fled to Sofia. Soon after this marvellous success, Huniades 
died, leaving two sons Ladislaus and Matthias. The elder son 
murdered Cilly, the king’s favourite, at Belgrad, and for this was put 
to death in 1477. The younger, Matthias, was carried a prisoner to 
1 rague. There, in the midst of preparations for his marriage with 
Madeleine, daughter of Charles VII. of France, Ladislaus Postumus 
died of the plague (Dec. 1457). His death severed the connection of 
Hungary and Bohemia with Austria for more than‘half a century. 

Austria being a male fief, passed without question to the three 
surviving Hapsburg princes,and ultimately to Frederick III. But in 
isohemia and Hungary the settlement of the succession was far more 
difficult. Ultimately it was decided to pass over all dynastic claims, 
whether based upon treaties or hereditary right. Hungary, to show 
its sense of the heroic and ill-requited services of Huniades, elected 
his surviving son Matthias Corvinus. Bohemia, in defiance of 
Uerman claims and in still more open defiance of the papacy, gave 
the crown to the Utraquist leader, George Podiebrad. 

Matthias Con’inus emulated the achievements of his father as the 
champion of Europe against the Turks. But unfortunately he 
S“! mvolv r* ln < l uarrel “ with his neighbours. Ecclesiastical 
p *p “ I < ? Uld n ? fc enduro a Hussite on the Bohemian throne. 
exT„r Ul "T 1 “ buU de P° siu S Podiebrad, and entrusted its 
Wn , ' t '° Q to Ma tthia8. 'JTie war between Hungary aud Bohemia 

to nfcto 8 T g ° n When Podiebrad died in 1471. The Bohemians, 
the son Ir.u 8 “ pport ° f thc °ther Slavs, now elected Wladislaus, 
and oArri i 6 k [ nS of Poland * Matthias himself claimed the crown 
bee,\ C hTi, ° Q j he War WUh vi S° ur - Prederick III., who had 
tr. V de8ertcd him go over to Wladislaus. In 1479, the 
wl»i \ t was conc ^ lu led between Hungary and Bohemia, by 

•>cn Lausitz, Moravia and Silesia were ceded to Matt Idas. He now 
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turned his arms against Austria and, in 1485, captured Vienna. 
The lord of the world became an exile from his own capital. 
Under Matthias, Hungary reached the zenith of its power, lie died 
in 1400, and his subjects elected as his successor his former rival, 
Wladislaus of Bohemia. Maximilian, Frederick III.’s son, now 
recovered Vienna, and even invaded Hungary, but without per¬ 
manent result. In 1491 the treaty of Pressburg restored all 
Austrian territories to Frederick III., and the succession in Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia was secured to the Ilapsburgs on the extinction 
of the male descendants of Wladislaus. 

§ 10. Soon afterwards Frederick III. died in August, 1493. Maxi¬ 
milian, who was already lord of the Netherlands by his marriage with 
Mary of Burgundy, and who had been elected King of the Romans 
in his father’s lifetime, now obtained the empire and all the 
Austrian territories. The accession of a young and vigorous prince 
gave a new impulse to the schemes of reform which had been foiled 
by the obstinacy of Frederick III. 

In 1495 Maximilian summoned the important diet of Worms. 
He himself wanted money to oppose the French in Italy, and the 
estates, under the guidance of the elector Berthold of Mainz, took 
advantage of his needs to demand constitutional concessions. A 
general tax, the “ Common Penny,” which had been one of the 
schemes of 1427, was now imposed in proportion to the population. 
Its collection and expenditure were entrusted, not to the emperor, 
but to nominees of the estates. The Public Peace was again 
enjoined, and to enforce it a great reform was made in the supreme 
court of justice. Hitherto it had always followed the emperor, and 
its members had been appointed by him. It was now fixed in a 
definite place, its members were appointed by the diet, and the 
president alone was nominated by the emperor. This reformed 
court, tho Imperial Chamber, plays a great part in later German 
history. 

But these reforms did not produce immediate results of import¬ 
ance. Maximilian had only accepted them to further his foreign 
policy. As that policy proved unsuccessful, he was by no means 
anxious to fulfil his engagements and to weaken his personal power. 
Constant struggles ensued between him and Berthold of Mainz, the 
leader of the constitutional party. In 1502 fresh concessions were 
extorted from the king. A Council of Regency ( Keichsregimeut ) 
was entrusted with tho chief executive power, and its composition 
was based on representation of the estates. Six circles were formed, 
each of which sent a count and a bishop to the Council Austria 
and tho Netherlands sent two representatives, aud later two deputies 
from tho cities were admitted. The president was chosen by tho 
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emperor. Maximilian was by no means sincere in this reform. 
He set himself to gain over a party among the princes, and before 
long the Council of Regency ceased to sit, though it was revived in 
the next reign. The only other important change effected under 
Maximilian was the extension of the division into circles, which 
had been primarily adopted to regulate representation in the 
council of regency. About 1512 Germany was divided into ten 
circles, viz., Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia, the Upper Rhine, and 
Lower Saxony, the six circles formed in 1502, with Brandenburg 
and Saxony, the Rhenish electorates, Austria and Burgundy. In 
each of these a captain was appointed to enforce the execution of 
the laws. 

Maximilian’s foreign politics, which play so great a part in his 
personal history, concern the history of Italy or of France rather 
than of Germany. His reign is remarkable for two things, the 
reforms in the empire, to which he was distinctly opposed, and 
the advance of the house of Hapsburg, to which he greatly contri¬ 
buted. By his own marriage he obtained Franche-Comtd and the 
Netherlands, over which he retained his hold in spite of great 

d l“ i . e8 ‘ By marryiD g his 800 PhiIi P to Joanna, the daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, bo not only secured an important 
alliance but prepared for his descendants the Spanish succession. 
He recovered the Austrian provinces from Hungary. He stipulated 
by treaties for the Hapsburg succession in Hungary and Bohemia, 
and facilitated it in 1516 by marrying his grandson Ferdinand to 
Anno, the daughter of Wladislaus. 

For the empire Maximilian did little. He did not re-establish 
his authority in Italy; or enforce it in Switzerland. He could not 
even obtain from the pope that coronation which would give him 
the legal title of emperor. But in 1502 ho assumed the title with¬ 
out the ceremony, and thus set an example which was followed by 
his successors. In 1519, Maximilian I. died, and Germany entered 
upon a new epoch. 


III. France from 1453 to 1494 

§ 11. The French monarchy grew up from very hum Dio beginnings, 
ne early Capet kings had exercised direct power only over Paris 
Wii ® f Urr °’f n ! iing countr y- The great territorial lords had 
nrA,A i D0W ^ a nominal allegiance. But gradually the 
in l Vn exten ded its judicial power and encroached on baronial 
epen ence. One after another the great provinces fell in or 

7^0 The En S li8h war8 > wMoh seemed at one time to 

pa ise e very existence of France, ultimately strengthened 
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both the national unity and the royal power. Charles VII., with 
little ability of his own, was enabled by circumstances to do more 
for the monarchy than any of his predecessors. The gradual 
expulsion of the English, which was completed in 1453, gave him 
a firm hold on popular affection ; while the necessity for peace and 
order generated a desire to increase the power of the crown. In 1439 ‘ 
the States-Gcneral of Orleans gave the king the right to form the • 
gens (Tordonnance , the first germ of a standing army. To support this 
force he was allowed to levy and collect a perpetual tax, the taillc. 
Thus the control of the purse, the essential basis of constitutional 
rights, was surrendered of their own accord by the national repre¬ 
sentatives. A revolt on the part of the nobles was put down, 
and Charles VII., dying in 1461, left the crown to his eldest sou, 
Louis XI. 

Of the old French territorial fiefs, Brittany alone retained its 
independence. But ns the fiefs had fallen in, a dangerous custom 
prevailed of granting them out again to members, of the royal 
family. Thus was founded, the great house of Burgundy, which 
came to rival and almost to overshadow the power of tho monarchy, 
John II. gave the duchy of Burgundy in 1363 to his fourth son 
Philip. By marriage Philip obtained Flanders, Artois, afid the 
county of Burgundy. His grandson, Philip the Good, mado further 
acquisitions. Brabant, Holland, Zealand, Ilainault, Luxemburg and 
a number of other provinces which afterwards formed the Nether¬ 
lands, were brought under his rule. By allying himself with 
England, Philip rendered possible Ilenry V.’s conquest of Franco. 
Charles VII. had to purchase his support at tho Treaty of Arras 
(1435), by ceding to him Picardy and the border-towns on tho 
Somme. 

By a series of rash acts on his accession, Louis XI. alienated 
ahnost all tho French nobles. But his most serious quarrel was 
w.th Burgundy. By gain,ng over tho ministers of Philip tho Good, 

Inn*I" ?' tUl,on the *>«»"» towns on payment o 

40°,00° crowns Jh.s roused tho bitter hostility of Varies of 

Charo ais, I hil.p's son and heir. In his wrath, Charles drove his 
father s tmmstem from court, and joined the League of tho Public 
Weal, which was formed by tho French nobles to restrict the royal 
power. The other ch.ef members of the league were Charles of 
Berry, the lung’s brother, and the dukes of Brittany and Bourbon 
Louis XI. at onco attacked Bourbon, but meanwhile his other 
enemies surrounded Pans. Hurrying back, Louis fought an 
indecisive battle at Mont l’h^ry, and entered the capital ho 

was compelled to yield the demands of the league at tho nearn of 
Conflans (1466). Charles of Berry was to revive the im^ut 
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duchy of Normandy, the loss of which would cripple the monarchy. 
Charles the Bold recovered the Somme towns. 

§ 12. This great defeat taught Louis to employ diplomacy rather 
than force, and to divide his enemies instead of uniting them by 
aggression. A quarrel between the dukes of Berry and Brittany 
enabled him to recover Normandy. But from the first he recognised 
his great enemy in Charles the Bold, who in 1467 became duke of 
Burgundy by the death of his father. To weaken him Louis stirred 
up the town of Lifegc to frequent revolts. But in 1468 he 
incautiously placed himself in his rival’s power at Perronnc, and 
was again compelled to sign an ignominious treaty. He had to 
assist in person at the reduction of Liege, and to cede the provinces 
of Champagne and Brie to Charles of Berry. But seeing the danger 
of allowing his brother to fall under the influence of Burgundy, 
Louis induced him to accept instead the duchy of Guienne. 

A new war between France aud Burgundy was soon commenced 
by the intrigues of a French party which wished to force on a 
marriage of Charles the Bold’s daughter with Charles of Guienne. 
The latter had lost the prospect of succession to the throne by the 
birth of a dauphin in 1471. The projected marriage would have 
placed Louis in a dangerous position, but he was saved by the op¬ 
portune death of his brother in 1472. Guienne now reverted to 
the crown, and a truce was made with Charles the Bold, which 
events converted into a peace. 

The year 1472 marks a complete change in the policy of Charles 
the Bold. Hitherto he had played the part of an independent 
French vassal, and his chief object had been the weakening of the 
royal power. Henceforth he devotes his attention to his German 
provinces, and seeks to consolidate his disjointed dominions into a 
powerful kingdom. From Sigismund of Tyrol, a member of the 
house of Hapsburg, ho had obtained Elsass and the Breisgau in 1469, 
and soon afterwards he annexed the province of Gelderland. In 1473 
ho had an interview at Trier with Frederick III., by whom he hoped 
to be made a king, but the cautious emperor escaped by night down 
the Moselle. In the next year Charles laid siege to Neuss on the 
Rhine, of which river he hoped to make himself master. When at 
last he was compelled to raise the siege, he employed his troops in 
conquering Lorraine, the province which was required to unite the 
Netherlands with Burgundy. 

All this time the hostility of Louis XI. was none the less active 
that it was not displayed in open war. He stirred up Frederick III. 
and the German princes to defend Neuss. He urged Sigismund of 
Tyrol to reclaim Elsass. But his greatest success lay in convincing 
the Swiss, partly by argument and partly by bribes, that Charles’ 
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progress was dangerous to their independence. To divert the at¬ 
tention of the French king, Charles induced Edward IV. to invade 
France, but the indolent English king was bought «>ff by the treaty 
of Pecquigny (1475). The Swiss had attacked Burgundy during 
the siege of Ncuss, and in the attempt to avenge this insult, Charles 
the Bold wrecked his power, lie sutVered crushing defeats at 
Grauson and Morat, and the victorious Swiss aided Rene II. to 
recover Lorraine. In a desperate effort to retake Nancy, the capital 
of the duchy and the intended capital of the kingdom he dreamt of 
forming, Charles the Bold was killed on January 5th, 1477. His 
heir was his only daughter, Mary. 

Louis, overjoyed at the death of his rival, set to work to reap 
advantage from the event. His most feasible plan would have been 
to marry Mary of Burgundy to the dauphin or to some prince of the 
royal house. But this would not satisfy the jubilant king, who 
determined to break up the Burguudian power altogether, llis 
plan was to annex all the French territories to the crown, and to 
divide the German provinces among friendly German princes. He 
at once seized the Somme towns, the duchy of Burgundy, and great 
part of Artois. But this avowed hostility drove Mary into a 
marriage with Maximilian, Frederick lll.’s son, who at once armed 
in defence of his wife's dominions. 'i he war, distinguished only by 
the indecisive battle of Guinegate, was ended by the treaty of Arras 
(1482) after Mary’s death. Maximilian’s daughter, Margaret, was 
promised in marriage to the dauphin Charles, and Artois and the 
county of Burgundy were to form her dowry. Margaret was sent 
to be brought up in France. 

Louis XI. was already worn out by disease, and he died in 1483. 
His reign marks an epoch in tilts history of Franco, and especially 
in the history of the monarchy. The last groat revolt of the feudal 
1 barons was completely put down. By annexing Burgundy, and tho 
county of Provence, Louis extended the territorial power of tho 
crown. By tho acquisition of Roussillon from John II. of Aragon, 
he gave France a strong frontier on the side of tho Pyrenees. By 
his alliance with tho Swiss, ho procured for the monarchy tho 
support of the first military power of tho day. By instituting 
regular posts, he improved the communication between the different 
parte of tho kingdom, and gave increased centralisation to the 
government. At the same time he systematically depressed the 
nobles by the elevation to office of members of the lower classes. 
His personal character presents a curious combination of great 
political ability with the weakest superstition. His reign terminated 
the middle ages in France, and gave that country a modern ad¬ 
ministrative system. 
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§ 13. Charles VIII. succeeded his father at the age of twelve. • 
During his minority, the government was placed by the States- 1 
General in the hands of his sister, Anne of Beaujeu. She followed 
out with equal ability aud success her father’s policy. A revolt of the 
nobles, headed by the duke of Orleans, was suppressed, and the duke, 
although heir apparent to the crown was imprisoned. To prevent, 
the nobles from receiving aid from Richard III., Anne encouraged 
Henry Tudor in the invasion of England which ended in the battle 
of Bosworth (1485). The regent also prepared the way for the 
annexation of the last of the great French provinces. Francis II. of 
Brittany died in 1488, leaving the duchy to his daughter Anne. 
Her hand was sought and obtained by Maximilian, who was married 
to her by proxy. But Anne of Beaujeu saw the danger to France of 
such a union, and by a well-timed invasion of Brittany compelled 
tbc duchess to marry Charles VIII. Thus a double wrong was 
done to Maximilian; his wife was taken from him, and his daughter 
Margaret, who had been brought up in France as its destined queen, 
was ignominiously sent back. As soon as he had settled affairs in 
Austria, he armed for a war with France. 

The,regency now came to an end, and Charles assumed the 
government of his kingdom. The strength which France had attained 
under his father and sister, Charles determined to employ in the 
enforcement of dynastic claims in Italy. But first he had to settle 
the differences with his neighbours so as to avoid attack during his 
absence. Henry VII., alienated by the annexation of Brittany, was 
conciliated by the treaty of Etaples (1492). With Maximilian 
Charles concluded the peace of Senlis (1493), by which Margaret’s 
dowry, Artois and Franchc-Comtd, were restored. To Ferdinaud of 
Aragon Charles ceded the disputed province of Roussillon by the 
treaty of Barcelona (1493). Having thus, as he thought, secured 
* ranee from danger, ho crossed Ibo Alps on his way to Naples in 
boptember, 1494. 


IV. Spain from 1453 to 1521. 

S 14. It was not till the end of the 15th century that Spain began \ 
to assume the position of a European power. Hitherto all its energies ) 
had been absorbed in tho great contest with the Moors. The 
contest had not resulted in the union of the Christian inhabitants of ( 
e peninsula. On the contrary, the various provinces, Navarre, \ 
ragon, Castile and Portugal, remained obstinately opposed to each 
within each province there was equal disunion, 
i r y had been developed earlier and more completely in Spain 
an elsewhere. In Castile and Aragon the Cortes possessed great 
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jjowov, and in the latter kingdom there existed an officer called the 
Justiza, whose authority almost overshadowed that of the Crown. 
But it was fatal to Spain that the interests of classes always clashed. 
Especially destructive were the quarrels between the nobles and the 
citizen class. It was certain that as soon as the monarchy was 
strong enough to take advantage of these divisions, it could crush 
constitutional liberty. 

The little kingdom of Navarre, in the north-eastern corner of the 
peninsula, is important only as a link between France and Spain. 
At the opening of this period it had become connected with Aragon, 
through the marriage of Blanche, heiress of Navarre, with John, 
viceroy of Aragon for his brother Alfonso V. They had one son, 
Charles of Viana, who on his mother’s death ought to have 
inherited the crown of Navarre. But he was kept out by his 
father, who was under the influence of a second wife, Joanna 
Ilcnriqucz. The result was a war between father and son, which 
was ended by the sudden death of Charles of Viana in 1461, not 
without suspicions of poison.* Tho prince, whose early death was 
much lamented by his subjects, left two sisters, Blanche and 
Eleanor. The elder was imprisoned at Ortlicz, where she was 
jxjisoncd in 14G4. Eleanor, the reputed murderess, was married to 
Gaston de Foix, and brought Navarre to her husband’s family. But 
the kingdom again passed into female hands, and through a grand¬ 
daughter of Eleanor's, it came under the rule of the house of d’Albrct, 
from whom it was conquered in 1512 by Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Aragon, on tho death of Alfonso V., passed to his brother John II. 
His reign was a period of incessant warfare. Tho provinco of 
Catalonia had been united to Aragon in 1137, hut never thoroughly 
amalgamated. The Catalans had been warm partisans of Charles of 
Viana. They rebelled against John, and besieged his wife in 
Barcelona. To obtain assistance from Franco, John pledged tho 
counties of Roussillon and Cerdagnc to Louis XI. As the plcdgo 
was not redeemed, the provinces were annexed to Franco till their 
restitution in 1493 by tho treaty of Barcelona. Tho Catalans 
offered the crown to R6u6 of Anjou, and he accepted it for his son 
John of Calabria, tho knight-errant of tho 15th century. IIo 
appeared in Catalonia and was crowned, but his adventurous career 
was closed by his death in 1469. In 1472 John II. suppressed tho 
rebellion and re-entered Barcelona. He became involved in a war 
with France for the re-conquest of Roussillon, but was unsuccessful 
and died at an advanced age in 1479. The crown of Aragon fell to 
Ferdinand, tho son of the second wife. 

In Castile the year 1454 witnessed the death of John II., patron 
of tho famous but unfortunate minister, Alvaro de Luua. His son 
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and successor Henry IV. received the nickname of the Impotent, 
and his reign is one scene of anarchy. He divorced his first wife 
Blanche of Navarre, and married Joanna, sister of Alfonso V. of 
Portugal. In 1462 the queen gave birth to a daughter Joanna, but 
there was a general conviction that she was illegitimate. So strong 
was this feeling that the nobles forced Henry to disinherit her in 
favour of his brother Alfonso. When the king tried to break this 
agreement, a party of the nobles deposed him with theatrical pomp 
at Avila, and declared Alfonso king in his place. A civil war 
ensued, in the midst of which Alfonso died (1468). Henry IV. was 
again acknowledged, but on condition that the crown should pass 
after his death to his sister Isabella. In 1469 Isabella married 
Ferdinand, son of John II. of Aragon. The marriage was 
displeasing to the king and to many of the Castilians ; and a new 
effort was made to secure the crown to Joanna. But on Heury IV.’s 
death in 1474, Isabella was raised to the throne, and though Joanna’s i 
uncle, Alfonso V. of Portugal, armed in defence of his niece, lie was 
completely unsuccessful. . I 

, V 5 ' marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella founded the unity of 

Spain. In 1479 the former succeeded his father in Aragou, and 
the most important kingdoms of the peninsula were brought under 
ono government. To cement the newly-formed union, and to 
oivcrt the attention of malcontent subjects, the new monarchs 
embarked in a grand crusade against the Moors, who still held the 
southern districts of Spain. In 1492 the war was brought to a 
riumphant end by the conquest of Granada, an event which did 
mor° th an anything else to give strength to the central government, 
uut the subject population was the reverse of homogeneous. 

.7 °f. the ®° VereieUa WaS 40 Use P° lilical u pon religious 
T ™ 0 ,hl8 Policy was due the establishment of the famous 

inquisition, which was sanctioned by a bull of Sixtus IV. in 1482 
ihe Inqu.sit.on, in spite of its religious duties, was a royal rather 

ffP al ™«tntion, and in later times it was employed as a 
midable and efficient support of despotism. But it was fatal to 
the real greatness of Spain. The two most industrious and 
P ^rcssivo elements of its population, the Jews a D d the Moors, were 
either expelled or crushed by religious persecution. 

Ira^iT^ ° f the8C bl0tS ° D their P° lic y» the rei Sn of Ferdinand and ■ 
discovpri 18 a grea ^ epocb in tbe history of Spain. Geographical 
PpohIa v!* gaVG tbem ma S ni ^ cen t dominions in the new world. 
inheritAn^ 11 ^ speculate as to the probable heir of this magnificent 
and f, ere were ** ve children of the marriage, a son, John, , 
a i . lr au ghter8, Isabella, Joanna, Catharine, and Mary. The / 
o ra were used as instruments of foreign policy. A naturalf 
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object was the union of Portugal with the rest of Spain. To 
facilitate this, Isabella was married to Alfonso, prince of Portugal. 
On bis death, the widow was married to his kinsman, Emmanuel, 
who became king of Portugal in 1405. Isabella herself died in 
giving birth to a child in 1498, but to keep up the connection with 
Spain, Emmanuel was induced to marry her younger sister, Mary. 
The second daughter, Joanna, became the wife of Philip, only son 
of Maximilian, and this important marriage brought to the 
Hapsburgs the crown of Spain. Catharine was married to Arthur, 
eldest son of Henry VII., and after his death to his brother, 
Henry VIII. To cement the alliance with the Hapsburgs, Fcidi- 
nand and Isabella brought about a marriage between their only son, 
John, and Margaret, Maximilian’s daughter, formerly l>ctrothcd to 
Charles VIII. of France. But John died a few months afterwards 
(1497), and Margaret gave birth to a dead child. These events 
left the succession to the daughters, and, on the death of the eldest, 
to Joanna, the wife of the Archduke Philip. 

In 1504 Ferdinand was brought into grave difficulties by 
Isabella's death. She had left to Ferdinand the regency of Castile 
for their daughter, Joanna ; but it was doubtful whether this would 
be endured by Joanna’s husband. Philip and Joanna cafnc over 
from the Netherlands in 1505, and the former, supported by a large 
party among the nobles, compelled his father-in-law to resign tho 
regency, and to withdraw to Aragon. But in the course of tho 
next year Philip died, leaving two infant children, Charles and 
Ferdinand, both destiued to play a great part in history. Joanna's 
intellect, never very powerful, was completely overclouded by her 
husband’s death, and Ferdinand was enabled to resume tho govern¬ 
ment of Castile. In his wrath at Philip's conduct, and bis anxiety 
to keep him out of the succession to Aragon, ho had concluded a 
second marriage in 1505 with Germaine dc Foix. But there wero 
no children by the marriage. 

As king of Sicily, Ferdinand was closely connected with Italian 
jxditics. In 1504, his general, Gonsalvo dc Cordova had conquered 
Naples. Cardinal Xiraenes, the greatest of Spanish subjects, made 
extensive annexations on tho coast of Africa, and in 1512 Ferdi¬ 
nand himself annexed Navarre. Thus tho Spanish inheritance 
became more extensive and imposing than ever. In his later days 
Ferdinand began to feel jealous of his successor. He even cherished 
tho idea of disinheriting his elder in favour of his younger grandson, 
but nothing came of it. In 1516 tho Catholic king died, and 
Charles I. became king of Spain, while his mother, Joanna, though 
still living, was disregarded by her own son. 

§ 16. In the next few years Spain passed through an important 
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crisis. The energetic and centralised government of Ferdinand and 
Isabella had aroused grave discontent, especially among the nobles. 
The accession of a young and inexperienced prince seemed to offer a 
favourable opportunity of regaining the privileges and the in- 
dependence that had been lost. Had they succeeded, the newly- 
formed unity ot Spain must have perished. From this the country 
was saved by the zeal and energy of one man, Cardinal Ximenes, 
Archbishop ot Toledo. He undertook the government, put down the 
malconteut nobles, and enabled Charles to receive the crown with 
its powers undiminished. For these invaluable services he was 
treated with more thau royal ingratitude, and lie died in 1517 
without seeing the prince for whom he had saved a kingdom. 

Charles I. of Spain, afterwards the emperor Charles V., had been 
born at Ghent in 1500. He had been brought up in the Nether- 
ands, without any knowledge of other countries, and surrounded 
by flatterers. This education obscured, though it did not destroy, 
his natural talents for government. He soon undid all the work of 
Aimenes. By his reckless promotion of Flemish favourites he 
disgusted the nobles, by his despotism and his demands for money 
• thc Cltizens * Tl,e general discontent found expression 

f 1 ,u ] n a *? reat rebcl,ion of thc Spanish communes. Fortunately 
lor the king the old jealousies between nobles and citizens prevented 

lXT thC rebcUi0n WaS l ,Ut down > and hei '°ic 

daPadi,la - was cxecuted in 1521. But before this 

ml I electcd t0 the em P' re » and Spain entered 

u l K)n a wholly new position in Europe. 


V. Ottoman empire, 1453-1520. 

AbL Mill!! °i t0man Tu / k * C3,abli3hc d an independent power in 
amon“ 2’ T l ° f l. 110 Selj " kian erapire ’ Eternal disputes 

SS 2 ih« Z them ,heir first f00ti “S in Eur °P e iu the 

. f ° urt f n k From this time their progress 

ions except • Graduall y ,he Qreek emperors lost all their domiu- 
the bSV f ,r . Cal> ‘ ta1 ’ C ^ nstautin °ple, which was saved only bv 

for 0 >“• lD 1402 the cil y must bav <-- fallen b »'t 

undlr tST ° -,u he nM tan Bajazet L al Angora, by the Tartars 
marvellon 'a- lhe T Urks recovcred their shaken power with 
SI LT y - In 1453> Mohammed II., the seventh of the 
and The “1 !, r 8re ,t teS r COt T er ° r ° f hia a S e ' *«* Constantinople, 
Perished ? . 8 _® ree ^ emperors, Constantine Palasologus, 

Turkish bcro J c defence of his capital. The cause of the 

sacrificing m Eur0pe is to he found, partly in the self- 

g heroism inspired by their religion, but still more in the 
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superiority of their civil and military administration. This was 
based on their employment of slaves. Besides the captives taken 
in war, a regular tax of children was imposed on the conquered 
peoples. These children were subjected to a rigorous education, 
comparable only to that of the Jesuits. As they grew up they 
were divided into two classes. Those who showed intellectual 
vigour were drafted into the civil service, where they formed a body 
of perfectly trained and submissive administrators. Those who 
were distinguished by physical strength were added to the famous 
corps of Janissaries, long the backbone of the Turkish armies. It 
was this complete organisation, under the absolute control of a 
single will, which made the Turks so vastly superior to the 
imperfectly united nations of Europe. 

The fall of Constantinople made a profound impression in Europe. 
The bolder and more sanguine spirits urged the union of the 
western princes in a new crusade. But it was soon evident that 
the age of crusades was long past. Special and national interests 
were too absorbiug to allow the various nations to combine even for 
a common object. It soon became evident that resistance to the 
'l’urks would be left to those powers which were most immediately 
affected. And even they were in no hurry to provoke a,conflict. 
The Venetians, afraid of interruption to their commerce, concluded 
a treaty with the Sultan in 1-154. 

Mohammed II. showed no immediate eagerness to extend his 
conquests. His first care was to settle the government of his now 
capital. He did all in his jiower to encourage the Greeks to reside, 
lie promised his protection to the neighbouring princes who were 
willing to pay tribute. But even had he wished to stop short in 
the work ot conquest, events were too strong to allow him to do so. 
I'roin 1455 onwards his reign was one of ceaseless military activity, 
ol which it is only possible to give a brief summary. lie annexed 
the province of Servia, but his further progress westwards was 
arrested by the relief of Belgrad in 1456. In the south ho was more 
successful. The duchy of Athens was taken from the Florentine 
family of Acciajuoli. George and Demetrius, two survivors of the 
house of l’alajologus, were driven out of the Morea, and the whole of 
the peninsula was annexed except the few j>osscssion8 of Venice. One 
after another Lesbos and other islands in the iEgcan were conquered. 
Successful resistance was made only by the knights of Rhodes the 
outpost of Christendom, and by Scanderbeg, the Albanian hero. 
All this time Mohammed II. was engaged in constant wars in Asia 
Minor, where he conquered the prince of Cararaania, the old rival of 
the Ottomans. The Sultan was also occupied with the reduction of 
the Danubian principalities. In 1462 lie annexed Wallachia. In 
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the next year he overran Herzegovina and Montenegro, and in 14G4 
he completed the conquest of the kingdom of Bosnia. Further 
acquisitions in this direction were prevented by the military 
activity of Hungary under Matthias Corvinus. Matthias mi di't 
have been able to drive the Turks backwards, had he not been 

diverted from the enterprise by his wars with Bohemia and 
Austria. 

The progress of the Turks and the entreaties of Pope Pius II. 
at last drew Venice into the war which it had hitherto shunned. 
,.1 “O " ar w <w as unsuccessful as the former iieacc had been 
discreditable. Ncgropont and other Venetian i»ssessions in Greece 
were conquered. The death of Scanderbeg in 14G7 not only 
deprived the Republic of its most valuable ally, but hampered it 
with the defence of Albania. The fortresses of Kroja and Scutari 
were consequently besieged and in 1479 Venice had to conclude 
the peace of Constantinople, by which Albania and most of the 
Greek territories were surrendered, and the rest were held under 
lurkish suzerainty Mohammed II. now organised an Italian ex¬ 
pedition, which took Otranto in 1480, and caused a new feeling of 

° tranto stored in the next year on account of 
the leatji of Mohammed II. at the age of fifty-one. 

k 18. 1 he Turkish throne was now contested by Mohammed’s two 

t* irSyr 

A exander VI. was compelled to surrender his captive to Cl ar'les 

b , ri n 11 '° *** ““ be “- 
to be Lure/ ^ ’ “ Dd BnjaZet at lnst felt his throne 

euLLrs n WithL n me 1 ‘° hiS «' rcdccMs ^ 

and during his r^n it “''^ture, he was averse to war, 

the miliLv r t ivitv of b? ' V T UU m Turkish aggression. But 
divert his attoniinr/r ** 8 ”^f C t 3 compelled him occasionally to 

Bosn,a, LdtLan C matiT“ u He ***** a 

Venice which was i , , He was a,so involved in a war with 

disgusted With their in 1 1502 ‘ The Turks wer0 

that turbulence wl ’ 1 ° Cn n, If r * Pbc Janissaries began to show 
BajazeKriel^ T ? ftcrwar « ,s so fatal ,o the empire, 
hy them he ik 'i™, !” favourite of the soldiers. Supinirtcd 

I commendTT *“!?• who <lie<1 of P°' so " (WW). Sdim 

reigu with the murder of all his brothers, a 
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practice which became the invariable concomitant of each sultan’s 
accession. 

§ 19. Umler Selim I., a ferocious and warlike prince, the Turks 
resumed that career of conquest, which had been interrupted since 
the death of Mohammed II. From 1514 to 1510 he was engaged 
in a war with the Persians, and conquered Mesopotamia. The 
Persians were Mohammedans, but of the sect of the Shiites, who 
showed especial reverence to Ali, Mohammed's son-in-law, and 
regarded him as the lawful successor of the prophet. The orthodox 
Mohammedans, or Sonnites, to whom the Turks belonged, acknow¬ 
ledged the intermediate Caliphs, Abou Bckir, Omar and Othman, 
who ruled before Ali. They regarded the Shiites with far greater 
abhorrence than they did the Christian heretics. In 151G Selim 
attacked and conquered Syria. lie then turned his arms against 
Egypt, where the ancient Caliphs still retained a shadow of their 
former power, at once ruled and protected by the Mamelukes. 
Egypt was speedily reduced, and the last of the Abasside Caliphs, 
Motawakkel, was removed to die in obscurity in Constantinople. 
From this time the Turkish sultans were regarded as the successors 
to the Caliphate, and thus became the spiritual as well as the tcnq>oral 
heads of Islam. Egypt was by far the most important Turkish 
conquest since that of Constantinople. It gave the last blow to the 
commerce of Venice by securing to the Turks the absolute cont rol of 
the Levant. Soon after this great success, as he was planning an 
attack upon Rhodes, Selim I. died of the plague (1520). His son and 
successor, Solyman the Magnificent, became the able rival of the 
great Euroi*an princes of the 16th ceutury. 


CHAITER II. 

"'ARS IN ITALY, 1434 -1510. 

8 1. JVsiUo claimants to the crown of Naples: (junks VIII 'a invasion 
3TSBT& r'^U i L#r T *“ J > '57 lli.i.U.Kcc ” 

lsT.I- f V ' I,a, y; 'eaguo formed against them; Charles’ return- 

Chn L vHr 8 4 Li VI? " f N “« ,l « ft * h0 French; death of 

,vi,i e V \. § 4 i L l ®, x . 11 : co, "l"°' s Milan ; partition of Naples 
with Snam; I-reneh expelled fiom Naples by Consalvo de Cordova 

n “, )!; "L" 1 Cicsar I'orgia : reduction of Romagna - death 
of the Pope and fall of Ctesar § 6. Julius II.; the League of Oimhia - 

T Wila,, i d “ th " f XU. and Of 
,?/■ Harcnce under Savonarola; his fall; So.le.ini cenfa- 

i„ : : J C M Ur - ti0 " ° f 11,0 Mc ‘ Ud - § «• Francis I iifva.L 

t^iwis and Uo X BUaU0 1 C ° n ' 1UC3t ° f between 

§ 1. Tim tyranny of Ferdinand of Naples and Ids son Alfonso of 

w i! i ? P , ro . Vokc ' 1 a rcbcllion among tho Neapolitan barons (1485) 
Inch bad important ultimate results. The claims advanced by 

i£2K£ J,° •; uzcrai,,ty r 0f N “I’ lcs gave them frequent causes of 
It 'was , c , ” Innocent VIII. supported the insurgents. 

cmilkioJ to P -bring forward a claimant to the throne in 

a claimant miobM "T L WCfC tW0 familics from »Mch such 

ofA“ f', Vn ° f AraS ° n 8nd An j°"- I'ctditiand 

hislS „ ^°" of John II., might claim Naples against 

venco had Zd uoa' h °"?° ° f An i ou i thc M Mnd of Tro- 

Lorrainc the ' ” ( 1480 ’ nnd h,s ol »>y descendant was I!en<5 of 

ha.^ disinherit Tv Yohn<lc - But thc older Rdnd 

claims to hio ?" godson, and had left his possessions and 

14 ST after m ab eP CW ’ ^ M ° f Mainc ' 1 ho l»«er had died in 
therorore „f 's S , V' 1 ” favour of Lo uis XI.. By the wills, 
as tlfv were B ° n and Ch «los of Maine, their rights, such 

VIII u„* ,’u ° XI h ° cr r n Xa P* cs m ight be claimed by Charles 
wills nnd *u ° Nea P° lltans do not appear to have recognised these 
thji timef nt h »\ Cr ^ Vn WaS ° ffered to lUn6 Q{ Lorraine. He was at 
to his frrimdfafk *. rCnC 1 C0urt endeavouring to establish his claim 

he wS C ^ ty ° f PrOVenco * hi this h °P eless 1^‘suit 

time wlucli might have given him the throne of 
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Naples. Vessels waited for him in vain at Genoa, and at last the 
harons surrendered on promise _of a complete anft psfcv. I n defiance 
of this promise, they wcKL£cUcd_Ulld shut up in prison, fr 


y/r-vj.'.!" 


of Salerno and Bisignan, 


t he heads of the liu iiso uf Sun Sp.vurino. They repaired to Venice, 
now as ever the enemy of Naples, and asked advice as to whom 
they should appeal to for aid The choice lay between Rdne of 
Lorraine, the hereditary Angevin claimant, Charles VIII., who 
claimed to represent the same family by the wills of Rene I. and 
his nephew, and Ferdinand the Catholic, the representative of the 
legitimate Aragonese line. Rene had shown his incapacity, the 
Venetians feared any increase of the maritime power of Spain, 
so by their advice it was determined to apply to France, whither 
the prince of Salerno proceeded in 1492. 

Meanwhile events occurred elsewhere to facilitate the French 
invasion. Lodovico Sforza was still scheming to supplant his 
nephew in the duchy of Milan. But Gian Galeazzo had married 
Isabella, daughter of Alfonso of Calabria, who was likely to inter¬ 
fere on behalf of his son-in-law. Lodovico, therefore, looked round 
for allies who might assist him in a j>ossiblc war against Naples. The 
Medici were the oldest allies of the Sforzas, but the rash conduct of 
Piero de Medici convinced Lodovico that lie would probably find 
Florence hostile. This c ompelle d him to look outside It aly. Hi® 
immediate object was to hamper the Neapolitan rulers so as to 
prevent their interference in the affairs of Mtfan. This might bo 
done by a French invasion, though he had no desire or expectation 
that Naples would bo conquered. In 1493 lie s ent to the Frenc h 
coii^Galcazzo da San Severino, a relative of the princo of Salerno, 
tQ-CflrQDcrate with him in inc »n Ow, invasion. 


TOtTO , fc U K MM dn Vers and Guillaume of 

x fewcrc won ov^y the I frlfrn envoy? . The duke of Bourbon 
and the most prominent nobles of Franco endeavoured to dissuade 

Ch ^ r1 '' 3 nd VW«l W IiYlim , and 
thence crosad the Alps b v Mont Geniivp .. Milan wu hi- „i l„ 

and Venice was neutral. BO that ho met with rto opposition "in 

northern Italy. Lodovico Sforza obtained the object of Iiis intrieucs 

Gian Galeazzo died suddenly at Piacenza, and his undo was 

accepted as duke of Milan. The French troops in Homaena warded 

off danger from Naples. Gian Galeazzo left m i n f an t sou, Francesco, 
but he was passed over, 9 9 
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§ 2. T here were three advantageous points for resistance to an 
army invading Italy, at the entrances into Tuscany, the Papal 
States, and the kingdom of Naples. The passes of the Apennines 
which divide Lombardy from Tuscany were commanded by Floren¬ 
tine fortresses, but no measures were taken for their defence. This 
was the result of a misunderstanding between Piero de Medici and 
his subjects. The Florentines were attached to the French alliance 
both by commercial connection and by old Guelf traditions. 
They were alienated, therefore, by Piero’s close relations with the 
rulers of Naples. The party of opposition to the Medici rule was 
immensely strengthened by foreign politics. They had already 
opened a connection with the French king before he entered Italy. 
When Charles had advanced as far as Pisa, Piero made a sudden 
resolution to save himself from domestic sedition by a complete 
change of policy. He made his way to the French camp, and 
agreed to cede, not only Pisa, but Leghorn, Sarzana. Sarzancllo and 
1 lctrasanta. This complete abandonment of their interests was 
even more c raw atiu g to the Florentines than his previous 
opposition to the French. On his return to the city, Piero found 
that a revolt had begun. He fled to Venice, his family was 
exiled, and a republic was proclaimed in Florence. Charles VIII. 
now entered the city as its pretended conqueror, and made the most 
extreme demands. But the republican leaders, and notably Ficro 
Cappom,•showed unexpected spirit, and ultimately a treaty was 
concluded which confirmed the cession of the fortresses, but only on 

w returned to Wh “ ^ cn,crcd N “P>« 

J„n n ul UPl 14 o! erd ;? and L hnJ , died bcr ° r0 the F,c " ch i«»vnsio« in 

obuS „ • 80,1 aad 8l,CCCSS0r - " 1.0 had 

S f n ?f ri ™ d f CI ’" le as n commander through Ins boasted 

inca aritv ^ Turk * f,om Otranto, displayed at the crisis equal 
IrmHo 1 C0 "- ardlcc - entrusted the command of tho 

Frederick of T° n Fcrd,na " d * and that of fleet to his brother 
at tbs ^. f Tarentl ™- 1 he arn »y "’as now encamped at Viterbo, 
° tll u Papal S,atcs - The eyes of all Italy were 
tho U , 8p0t 1,1 , tho expectation of a decisivo conflict. But 
Ferdinnnrt favoured by thoir marvellous good fortune, 

tr00pa to Rorae ' and VIIL 

the enemv a • un ?^ sed * marched thence upon Rome, and 
cttll 'V thdrCW - Alexander VI. shut himself up in the 

him A* * n n cl0, Char ^s refused to listen to those who urged 
SkJP 086 t the -pope, and was satisfied to extort a treaty, by 
T' WCrC tem Porarily ceded to him. At the 

‘ . brother of Bajazet II., was handed over to £he 

D Z 
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French, as a possible instrument in the projected crusade against 
the Turks, and Caesar Borgia, the pjopie's son, became a hostage for 
his father. But Ca'sar soon escaped, and Djcm died, probably of 
ptoison. 

Alfonso of Naples, terrified at the near approach of the French, 
and conscious that his cruel rule had alienated his subjects, abdi¬ 
cated in favour of his son Ferdinand, who was too young to have 
incurred enmity. Ferdinand II., his father having retired to die in 
Sicily, advanced with his army to San Germano on the frontier, 
which a mountain-pass and the river Garigliano rendered easily 
defensible. But the news of a revolt in Naples compelled him to 
withdraw to ihc capital, and the French army again met with no 
opposition. '1 he Neapolitan citizens compelled Ferdinand to fly to 
I&chia. Char les VJ H. now realisaUiis wi ldest desires; he ent ered 

/'raii'iwul I/inrr 


But the marvellous success of the French arms, which the 
historian Commincs calls “a true mystery,” had effected a great 
change in the sentiments of the Italian powers. Lodovico Sforza 
had never anticipated the conquest of Napdes, and had reason for 
alarm. Louis of Orleans, Charles’ cousin, who had been left in 
command at Asti on the border of Lombardy, laid claim to Milan 
as the grandson of Valentina Visconti, ’ihc French invasion had 
given Milan to Lodovico, it might also deprive him of it. lie was 
now as anxious to oppose Charles V11L as he had previously been 
to befriend him. Venice was roused from its neutrality by the 
threatened establishment of a new and overwhelming p>owcr in 
Foreign prin ces, too, felt their interests to be at stake . 
Ferdinand of Aragon, as king of Sicily, was op»p>oscd to the possession 
of Naples by France. Maximilian was roused by the news that 
Charles VUI. had designs on the empire. The envoys of these 
powers met at Venice. The news that Charles had passed Viterbo 
hastened their deliberations. A league was concluded betwee n 
Mil an , Vu uigOj the -1. QPC ,. Fer dinand a nd Maximili an r whir.h wi\ m 


Ali.pt.to were wpfcrcal \U»n.£tCBChmCP. The news of the 
* conclusion of the league at Venice decided Charles to return to 
France. Leaving some of his troops-iindor ,lifWnf ~ninmindm 
tg_uphfllj_French interest,.hgjficlQut on the land jnnr^y Ho 
passed through Borne, whence Alexander VI., conscious of fraud 
fled to Orvieto. Through Siena Charles came to Pisa. Hitherto 
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hgji aj taken no steps la. fulfil lih tr eaty with tlio Florentines, 
lie had given liberty to the Pisans, who bad boon subject".,, 
rio'cnce since UOG, and this was resented by the Florentines. 

hi T KC T S °“ th,S jo,,rnc y was tbc count of Ligny, who 
' J "V , SUrrC,ldir tl,e fortrcsscs . hnt to leave them 
cccui>.ed by French garrisons. After thus weakening bis army 
th: king proceeded through the Apennines towards Lombardy ' ’ 

n >r tCnl ha, . y * t , l,C dukc of 0rlcans had determined to 

o«r?f A ! , 1>nvate l >,an * u l K>n ‘>'0 duchy of Milan. Sallyin- 

men,l C ’ 1C . C T urud Novari »- attack on one of their 

members gave the league their desired pretext for hostilities A 

arge army was collected at the entrance of LomCly pmpaml 

to dispute the passage of the French. Charles Vlll/was thus 

sss/w« sErr^rs: 

c ' ,SC1 > Cither to assist his cousin or to prejudice his cause in any wav 
, § • ^tajooner was t he kind's I,a,-I, ,, ’ 

oponeH" S TlJe cit“ r ^ ^ af,cr a,K,,l “' r 

though thc°Citadel was f f him wi "‘ enthusiasm, 

the niarmds oTi orn * n “ by thc F "™ b unde.’ 

f ^tUaFrance the citadol 1 M QQ assistance camq 

urn^finduri^a 'Z ^nsier withThT 

Calabria held outloosest ,n? a-a surrendered to Ferdinand, 
commanders but 7 , I* Au . b ! s " y ’ ,ho ab!cst of the French 
‘onStoenjoyld trinrn^ y,C ' d ’ Ferdinand did not live 

Joanna, he died snSi • “T"* 1 "* his father’s half-sister, 

Frederick of Tarentmn fiftTV HC T* sufcee,lcd b y his uncie 
Naples within less tlum* three yiars" 3 ° W ° ra ^ Cr °' VI * ° f 
Ifamwhil. Chafe VIII. L‘ ■ 
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was reduced to great straits in -Novara, and secondly, how to 
preserve the vanishing French jxjwcr in Naples. At court there 
were two contending parties. One wished to conclude a peace and 
to withdraw from Italian politics altogether; the other, headed by 
Brifonnet, saw its interest in the prolongation of the war. At last 
the peace party prevailed so far as to open negotiations with 
Lodovico Sforza, and to conclude the treaty of Vcrcclli. By this 
the duke of Orleans was allowed to quit Novara, and Sforza 
promised to equip two vessels for the relief of the castles of Naples. 
But the latter promise was constantly evaded, and Philippe dc 
Commines, a member of the party of i^eacc, failed to persuade 


Venice to accept the treaty. 

Charles VIII . lived for three years after his return, during which 
he did nothing either for Italy or France, lie ‘Mul lit Amhnisc in 
-April. Id OB . His nndorstninKnfr wng ^ f.».d.1r» ns bis pnrmmvas 
deformed, and it, yn* the imny nf llmt. made, such a man the 
c onqueror of Italy at a time when that country was in the zenith 
o f its civilisation . Charles? three children had died before him, 
and the crown now fell for the second time in Frcich history to a 
collateral line, in the perron of Louis of Orleans. By Charles VIlI.’s 
death, Brittany was again severed from the crown, as it passed to 
his widow Anne. Louis XII., anxious to recover so important a 



province, induced Alexander VI. to grant him a divorce from his 
wife Jeanne, daughter of Louis XI. This preliminary accomplished, 
Louis at once married Anne of Brittany. 

§ 4. Louis XU Vs accession was an important event for Italy. Not 
only did he inherit his predecessor’s claims to Naple s, but be 
possessed a personal claim upon Mila n, which he had already 
shown his intention to assert. lie was l arged on by his minister 
George of Amboisc. w ho laid designs on the mpa ev. which he hoped 
to attain bv makin gjiis master lwcrful in Italy . And in Ital y 
itself circu mstances were favourable to the French . The Venetians, 
always rivals of Milan in northern Italy, wore at this time on 
especially bad terms with Lodovico Sf «rza. Florence was occupied 
in the siege of Pisa, and though it owed its disasters to France, it 
still clung to the French alliance ns the only means of recovering 
its losses. Pope Alexander VI. had schemes for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of his son Cajsar Borgia, which went far beyontt* tho nepotism 
of his predecessors, and he hoped to accomplish them with the 
assistance of France. It was this hope whiwh made him so com- 
.pliafit in granting Louis’ divorce: he gave the cardinal's hat to 
George of Amboisc,-and-oncouraged his ambitious hopes. To 
Venice Louis promised Cremonar-and- the ‘ Ghfcira-d’Adda, to 
Florence aid against Pisa, and to tho pope French troops for tho 
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conquest of Romagna. Having thus purchased allies, lie despatched 
an array across the Alps in 1499. Its success was immediate. 
Lodovico Sforza fled for refuge to the Swiss, and Milan opened its 
gates to the French. Louis now appeared in person to enjoy his 
triumph, and appointed Trivulcio governor of Milan. Trivulcio 
was himself a Milanese citizen, driven into the service of Franco 
by hostility to Lodovico Sforza. He ruled in the interests of his 


own party, and soon alienated his subjects. Lodovico took 
advantage of this to return to Lombardy, and recovered Milan as 
easily as lie had lost it. But the French army strengthened by 
reinforcements renewed the war. The Swiss in’ Lodovico’s service, 
being forbidden to fight against their fellow-countrymen, were 
compelled to desert him. He was given up to the French and 
imprisoned in the castle of Loches, where he died after ten years* 
captivity. Thus he e xpiated his own sllbrt-sighted policy inn 
calling the French into Italy. J 

Having thus accomplished his first object, Louis turned his at¬ 
tention to the reduction of Naples., It was in vain that king 
r rcdenck offered to become the tributary of France. But Ferdinand 
the Catholic had claims upon Naples and Louis was unwilling to 
incur the hostility of Spain. Accordingly, a treaty of partition was 
arranged at Granada (1500). Louis was to have Abruzzi and Terra 
di Lavoro with the title of king, while Ferdinand was to receive 
Apulia and Calabria, the provinces which lay nearest to his own 
kingdom of Sicily. The unscrupulous character of this treaty was 
disguised by the flimsy pretext that the conquest of Naples was 
merely the preliminary of a crusade against the Turks. Frederick of 
Naples, who expected nothing but friendship from the king of Aragon, 
couia make no resistance. He surrendered Naples to the French 
m 1501, and ended his life a prisoner m France. 

Thus the first object of the t reaty of Granada was attained ; the 
partition proved more difficult. A^iuarrel l>£u-cen the French and 
nm develope d into open w ar. T he military skfilof the 
Jfbir Goo/alvo dc Cordova, t rjumphn lJa fivery 

S 101 . fig-featcd m the battles of Seminara and Ccrignola, tho 

1 0 withdraw - aml Banka was annex ed to 
of N 1 a laige Fre nch army attempted the re covery 
but__it was completely routed by Gonsalvo on the 



Caisar Borgia was his second son, 
u destined for promotion in tho church. But he soon 
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wearied of tliis career, murdered his brother the duke of Gandirt, 
and induced the i»o|»c to embark in schemes for his temporal ag¬ 
grandisement. His object was to form a great secular power out 
of the states of the church. The assistance of French troops en¬ 
abled him to conquer Bomagna, which had long been divided 
among a number of practically independent princes. By a policy 
of unscrupulous cruelty, Csesar succeeded in establishing a strong 
central government in the hitherto distracted province. With an 
unscrupulous ability, which extorted the admiration of Machiavelli, 
he extended his |K>\vcr over the duchy of Urbino, Perugia, and other 
important territories. When his adherents appeared untrustworthy, 
he entrapped them at Sinigaglia and murdered them. His power 
was supreme in central Italy, and he began to meditate the 
conquest of Tuscany, lint he had always to face the danger that 
the two chief supports of his power might fail him. The French 
were not unlikely to become hostile, and his father might die. To 
make hi nisei t independent of France, he took advantage of tl.o 
Neapolitan war to enter into relations with Spain. But his chief 
object was to secure his power against a probable reaction after bis 
father s death. IJc secured a majority among the cardinals so as 
to dictate the choice of a new po|>c. All persons in Borne, whose 
hostility was feared were removed by ]>oison or the dagger. But 
his carefully devise 1 jiolicy proved a failure. The received account 
of Alexander A I.*s death is that he and his son accidentally drank 
the poison prepired for the Cardinal of Corneto. The pope died, 
an< t lough Ca\<ar Borgia recovered, his life was for some time in 
< anger. J his unforeseen accident prevented his taking the necessary 
steps, and enabled his enemies to concert their measures without 
opposition.. The choice of the cardinals fell first on Francesco 
I iccolomini, who took the name of Pius 111. but died within a few 
days. J lie cardinals reassembled and elected Giuliano della Hovero, 
a nephew of Sixtus IV., who became pope with the title of 
•1 ill ills H. i he great object of Julius* ambition was to extend the 
papal power, and he determined to take advantage of Osar Borgia’s 
conquests for that purpose. Caesar was imprisoned and compelled 
to surrender his territories to the papacy. On his release he es¬ 
caped to Naples, where lie was betrayed by Gonsalvo dc Cordova 
aful sent a prisoner to Spain. After three years* captivity he 

escaped to Navarre, wTicrcTic perished in a civil war in I5HX-- 

§ G. The Borgias hoTF'tvlthin three years consolfdaicd^a"povVer' 
which they intended to make their own. In this they failed, and 
the fruits of their success were reaped by the l>apacy. Thanks to his 
predecessor. Jiilius_ If. was ,a stronger temporal prince, t.hnn nny nf 
his prc dcc cssorsjjfld been. But lie was too nctivo and restless to 


see cou 


—- - -■ - .- • enicc was in possession 

of haenza, Iiimini and Ravenna, and Julius was determined to wrest 
them from her. For this purpose he made nsc of the jealousy with 
which the European princes regarded the republic. The Venetians 
had remained selfishly aloof from the contests in Italy, and had 
sought to aggrandise themselves by means of the disasters of other 
states. Louis XII. of France was anxious to recover Cremona and 
Ghiara d’Adda, with which he had purchased the Venetian alliance, 
and also Bergamo and Brescia, which had formerly belonged to the 
duchy of Milan. Ferdinand the Catholic resented the loss of the five 
Apulian i>o%s which had been ceded to Venice in 1495 in return 
for assistance in the rcconqucst of Naples from the French. Maxi¬ 
milian had old grouhds of quarrel with the republic, both as 
emperor and as duke of Austria. Julius II. took advantage of these 
various grievances to form a general league against Venice at 
Cainbrav in 1508. The campaign was begun by the French in 
3509. The Venetian army was defeated at the battle of Agnadello 
or Vaila. Julius U. annexed Faenza, Rimini and Ravenna, while 
Otranto, Brindisi and the other ports were regained by Naples. The 
power of Venice seemed on the verge of complete annihilation, but 
it was saved by the quarrels which broke out among its enemies. 

Julius II. had no sooner gained one object than with startling 
suddenness he set out in pursuit of another. lie had himself been 
an active partisan of Charles VIII., but circumstances had changed, 
and he determined to freo Italy from the foreigners. His first 
hostility was directed against the French, but to op^sc them he 
had to make use of the power of Spain. In 1510 he absolved the 
eneimns from the interdict lie had issued against them, and de- 
tached Ferdinand from the jeague of C ambray. Thus Italy was 
n e a n convu sed by a ncw wi£~At first tile ^ was unsuccessful, 
diatomfigave that city to the French, and Julius returned 

ki^mnc C(1 i i° R T 0, Bwt . ft has,y movc on lhc ot the French 
mmod U V,g0Ur ' Loui *- X!I - summoned a general 

in Jiril 1 ,&a i nm \ tl,rcalcncd tr y depose the pope. This 
and tr ,r tUCWlCftin8,ical a flairs alienated the European princes, 
and Juhu 5 II was enabled to conclude the so-called IIolv Leagu e 
Qnft. 0bc Jj ti£juembere were Maximili an. Ferdinand the" 

p f .England and the Swiss . The w ar began 

oTThT tr wUicii^v^s_^LC(Lhy the ener gy 

^ ^French commander, Gaston do Foix. Bergamo aud 


T> ‘wn.niunuer, i*aston ac l'oix. 15ergamo and 

Freud/ W n* 1,ad keen seized by Venice, were reconquered by the 

Victorina M ^°* x > rn * 8 °d to the summit of fame by these 

, marched towards Rome. On his way he had to fight with 
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the army of the League at Ravenna. He won a glorious victory, hut 
\vas_hi ms cl f plain, at th e ngc nf *>3 His death was more.fatal to 
tHe French than his victory had been to their enemies. His 
successor, La Palisse, was compelled to retire to Lombardy. There 
he was attacked by the Swiss and driven out of Italy into France. 

The duchy of Milan was given to Maximilian Sforza, the eldest son 
of Lodovico, and thus the Swiss thought to repair the wrong they 
had done to the father. Rut Brescia and Bergamo were restored to 
Venice, and the pope seized upon Parma and Piacenza. 

Tiic loss of Milan was not the only disaster the French had to 
undergo. Ferdinand the Catholic drove John d’Albrct from 
Navarre and annexed that kingdom. Ilenry VIII. and Maxi¬ 
milian invaded France, took several towns, and routed some 
French troops at Guincgatc. To divert the attention of England 
James IV. of Scotland was induced to cros3 the border, but lie was 

defeated and killed at Floddcn. .pi Hi il In in il i 

no ice. In April, 1513, he concluded a truce at Ortbez with Fer¬ 
dinand, leaving Navarro ii> his hands. Peace was made with 
England in 1514, and-Lopis married Ilenry VIII.’s sister Mary. 

He did not long survivc_thc failure of his Italian polic y, and di ed 
1 Jan..15 15. He had been a popular kin?; of Fran ce, where _h is 
*ea sy good nature and his economy had done much to reconcile t he 
p eople to a government which had been built up by harsh er measur es. 

But he wasted the resources of the country in schemes of aggra n- 
| discmcnt from w hickJEmnco had4iule ^rn 0t b if >f^ 4 o .fi m n. 

Before he could witness the final humiliation of France, Julius II. 
had died (21 February, 1513). He was guiltless of the nepotism 
which aroused such enmity against his predecessors. His nephew, 
France sco della Rovcrc, obtained Urbino legally as the nephew of 
Guidobaulo ATontefcltro. His comparative purity of motive 1ms 
obtained for Julius a reputation which ho hardly deserves. Ilis 
restless activity involved Italy in wars which produced no result* 
commensurate with the bloodshed. It is true that tho Frouch wero 
cxjxillcd, but only by establishing the power of the Spaniards. Tho -(' 
author of tho League of Cambmy could awaken no national spirit in 
Italy, which might preserve the country from foreign inroads in tho 
future. And the spectacle of a pope clad in armour and leading 
troops to the siege or the battle-field, though it was preferable to 
that of a pontiff steeped in degrading sensuality, was not likely to 
reconcile to the papacy the awakening opinion of Europe. 

§ 7. Julius II.*3 successor, Leo X., was Giovanni do Medici, the 
second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Ho hod been exiled from 
Florence on the downfall of his brother Piero. - After that event the 
Florentines had established a republic under the guidance of the great 
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reformer Savonarola. lie induced them to form a great council 
on the-model of the Venetian constitution. But the republican 
government depended too much for its hold on the people upon the 
continued influence of Savonarola. That influence was weakened 
by disasters in foreign politics, especially by the failure of the 
eflorts to recover Pisa. A strong party was formed against the 
preacher, whose character was not robust enough to stand the trials 
of alternate triumph and failure. The Pope, whom lie had attacked 
witli vehemence, excommunicated him as a heretic, and in 1-198 he 
was executed before the Palazzo Vccchio. Florence continued the 
siege of Pisa, which absorbed the attention and resources of the 
city, but without success. The head of the government was Piero 
Soderini, who had been elected gopfalojaea for life. But intrigues 
outside the city and discontent within proved fatal to Florentine 
independence. After the expulsion of the French, Giovanni do 
Medici induced the Spaniards to attack Florence. The city was 
taken (30 August, 1512) and the Medici were restored to power. 
Piero’s son Lorenzo became the ruler of the city under the patronage 
of his uncle Leo X. 

^ Aa Louis XI I. left no sons, the Fre nch crown p assed^ to 
count of Angouleme, a. young and ambitions nrin^ He 
married his predecessor's daughter Claude, and thus prevented the 
separation of Brittany, of which she was the heiress. Francis I was 
toermmed to wrest the duchy of Milan from Maxiudn^Tsf.,^ 
Collecting an army he crossed the Alps with unexpected rapidity 

FrnnPiaT l? rcparcd t0 °*'* X)SC 1,im - Likc predecessor, 

t l ifi Span i ards . Thus the burden of the war fell upon 
th^wwsj^wcT^utfid at Uk tw o days' battle o f Marianan n 
and 14 September, iG 15 ). Ge noa had already been caTh^ d. 
and Maximilian Sforza now abdicated the duchy of Milan, and 
retired with a pension to France, where he died in obscurity in 1530. 

Ibis third conquest of Milan by the French concluded for a time 
1404 * a wars * continued without intermission since 

r ‘ , Fr “ neU ma<lB Peace with the Swiss at Freiburg, ami 
resumed the old relations with them, which had been interrupted 
by the rashness of Louis XII. With Leo X. Francis had an 
n ervicw at Bologna. Parma and Piacenza were restored to Milan, 
mm the king promised to support Lorenzo de Medici in Florence, 
of l r,!o m0 ^ t L impOrtant res "* t °f the interyiew was the Concordat 
f “ 1 “ lilia ^hohshtd the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, the 
undation of the independence of the Gallican Church. The powers 
ue i nd been assumed by the national synods under the 
ragHjatic Sanction were now shared between the pope and the 
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kin;'. The annates, or first years revenue of a new benefice, were 
restore! to the pa|ncy, but the king obtained the right of 
appointing to ecclesiastical dignities. Thus, the central power of 
the monarchy was established as firmly in the Church as it had 
already been in the state. 


! erdmand the Catholic was alarmed at the re-establishment of the 
r ranch power m Italy. Dreading an attack upon Naples, he tried 
to form a new European league against France. But his death in 

if 10 ? av T c thc S I™ lish cr <> w n to his grandson Charles, with whom 
I-rancs I. concluded thc treaty of Noyon. Thus Italy enjoyed a 
h.ief interval of peace, to be followed in a few years by the outbreak 
of wars ou a larger scale than ever. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RIVALRY BETWEEN I-RANCE AND TIIE IIAPSIiURGS— 

FIRST PERIOD. 

'S^f^Contcst between Charles. V. and Fran cis I. £or the Empire; success of 
Lharles; grounds of quarrel between the two princes.' §2. Charles 
nllics himself with Henry VIII. mul I,co X.; outbreak of the war in 
1520 1 Italian campaign of 1521; death of Leo X.; accession of 
Adrian VI. and Clement VII. § 3. Defection of the Constable of 
Bourbon; campaign of 1524; failure of Charles* invasion of France- 
jr an 1 cl ‘1 § 4 * Ucaction l>y Charles’ success! 

^ ' * , ; eat y 01 ft J adnd: trancis b, cnks ,hc treaty and forms a league against 
5 5 * V l MlZj.i o£dh»;i»c; Lautrec in Italv, 

l.»28 ; failure of French siege of Naples. § G. Treaties of Cam bray and 
Barcelona; second restoration of the Medici in Florence. § 7. £ojJi- 
nnp4 of Austria acquires the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary. - 

§ 1. The election of an emperor, in 1510, to succeed Maximilian I. 
involved important consequences not only for Germany but for the; 
whole of Europe. Maximilian, in his later years, had endeavoured 
to secure the crown for his grandson Charles. But the electors 
• were by no means anxious to submit to a prince who was already 

w C M° f S , lMU ?* thc Nothcr,an<ls » Naples, Sicily, and the New 
world, and who now succeeded his grandfather in the duchy of 
Austria. They were also unwilling to allow thc imperial crown to 
become hereditary in thc house of IJapsburg, which had already 
held it for three generations. These considerations encouraged 
J^mneis I. of Franco to come forward as a candidate for thc empire. 
At fust circumstances seemed to combine in his favour. lie was 
atill in thc height of his military fame as thc victor of Marignano, 

. D0 l )riucc seemed so capable of leading thc forces of -Eutopc 
against the Turks. He was in close relations with thc Rhenish 
electors whose territories bordered on his own ; and since thc treaty 
oi Bologna ho had been on the best terms with Pope Leo X. He 
ln^ rC Vv* 1 - 0 3 )ribes an< * P r °miscs to purchase supporters, but before 
■ ®., M ? chances began to dwindle. Public opinion in Germany 

u be outraged by the election of a foreigner, and thc electors, 
loug irresponsible, could not wholly disregard this opinion, 
lar es was a German, at least on the paternal side, and as duke of 
ustna lie was a German prince. The managers of his cause were 
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no less lavish in money and promises than the French king. The 
elector Frederick of Saxony, whose character gave him important 
influence, and who might have obtained the vacant dignity for 
himself had he wished, declared for Charles. One by one the 
electors began to desert Francis for his rival The archbishop of 
Trier was the last to go over, and on the 28th of June, 1519, 


ixm a voul 


nineteen 




minions made him the most powerful prince th.it. had ruled m 
Europe since it The German princes were not 

I blind to the risk of their lndcjx-ndcncc in tl>c choice of such a 
ruler,and they extorted conditions from him for.thcir own security. 
The object of the capitulation which Charles had to sign was the 
establishment of those constitutional reforms which had been 
attempted under Maximilian. He promised to renew the authority 
of the Imperial Chamber, and by creating a Council of Regency to 
give the estates a share in the executive government. These 
reforms were insisted upon # at the Diet cf Worms in 1521, after 
Charles’ arrival in Germany. 

/ It was obvious from the first that a war must break out between 
C/ Charles V. and Francis I. Not only had the contest for thaempire 
aroused a feeling of personal enmity between them, but at every 
point at which their territories touched there were causes of quarrel,- 
In Italy, Charles held Naples as the successor of Ferdinand, but 
tho claims of Charles VIII. to that kingdom had descended to 
b rancis. r ] he duchy of Milan had been conquered by Francis I. f 
but Milan was an imperial fief and he had never received any 
investiture of it. Then Charles was pre-eminently a Burgundian 
prince, the descendant of Charles tho Bold and the heir to his 
rivalry with Franco. The duchy of Burgundy had been annexed 
by Louis XL, but the representative of the old dukes was unlikely 
to acquiesce in its loss. In Flanders and Artois also there were 
conflicting claims. On the side of tho Pyrenees, Charles retained 
Navarre, fron^which Ferdinand* had expelled John d’Albrct. Tho 
cause of tho exiled family had been warmly espoused by tho 
rrencli Court. Jn addition to these isolated ground^ of dispute, the 
rivalry had a wider aspect. Charles’ power was dangerous to 
the independence of the lesser states of Europe. France s obtained 
no inconsiderable increase of strength by acting as the champion of 
national rights against a claimant to universal rule. Ho plavs 
% /\ somewhat the sa me part in tho 16th century that England pl ayed 

\ ' 11 111--tho ^ Napoleonic wars. 

. § 2. War being recognised as inevitable, tho two princes sot them- 
.^selves to secure allies. They were especially anxious for tho 
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support* of Ilcnry VIII. and Pope Leo X. Francis invited the 
Euglish king to that famous interview which is known as the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. But Charles had already visited 
England and gained over both Henry and his all-powerful minister 
Wolsey. From the pomp and festivity of his interview with 
Francis, Henry VIII. proceeded to meet Charles at Gravclines, and 
there concluded a treaty with him. Francis relied complacently on 
the support of Leo X., but Charles could make oilers which were 
irresistible to the pope. Leo was anxious to put an end to the 
spread of reforming doctrines in Germany; he was even more 
anxious to recover Parma and Piacenza, which had been annexed 
by his predecessor, but which he had been compelled to resign. 
Accordingly a treaty was concluded between pope and emperor, t>y 
which it was decided to expel the French from Milan, and to give 
, that duchy to Francesco Sforza, the second son of LodoWco. 
Charles took the Medici family under his protection, and Parma 
and Piacenza were to be ceded to the i>opc. 

The war was commenced in Navarre, whither a French army 
was despatched to espouse tho cause of Henry d’Albrct in 1520. 
The campaign is notable only for the fact that at the siege of 
Pampeluna, Ignatius Loyola, then a young Spanish knight, received 
a sovero wound. On his sick-bed his attention was drawn to 
religion, and ho rose from it to become the founder of the Jesuits. 
Tho French easily overran Navarre, but were as easily driven out 
again. A campaign on the border of the Netherlands was equally 
indecisive. In Italy alone was the war important. There the 
imperial troops, composed of Germans and Spaniards and assisted 
by the Swiss in the pay of the pope, drove the French from Milan, 
lho trench commander, Lautrec, who shewed moro vigour than 
ability, attempted to recover tho province, but was defeated at 
iALcocca, and forced to retire from Lombardy. Thus tho treaty 
bctweeiTCharlcs and Leo was fulfilled. Parma and Piacenza were 
annexed to tho papacy. Milan was given to Francesco Sforza, who 
Bwore fealty to tho emperor. 

8 , UCCesa of his ,roo P s rcache ' 1 Leo X. at Ko.no 
ivrl • • h * S d ,? th ’ Wh,ch is s,lid ,0 havo bccn hastened by 

p“T v , e . “is successor was Adrian VI., who had been 
Charles tutor and had acted as regent in Spain during tho revolt of 

M- dnan waa a 111311 Of self-denying integrity, and 
v! m th0 Church which, if carried out, might havo 
tv. Ti hlSt0r y Europe. But his schemes mado him - un- 
/■icoon T om f> a “d he died before ho could accomplish anything 
securer! ., n ' perla \ ln fluence again prevailed with the cardinals, and 
secured tho election of Cardinal Giulio do Medici, the nephew of 
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Lorenzo the Magnificent, and liithcrto^thc devoted adherent of 
Spain. lie took the name of Clement VII. 

§ 3. Francis I. was deeply chagrined at the loss of Milan, and just 
when liis affairs appeared most desperate he was threatened with 
new dangers by the treachery of the Constable of Bourbon. 
Louis XI. had married his daughter Anno to Peter of Beanjeu, heir 
to the duchy of Bourbon, on condition that, in default of male 
children, the duchy should piss to the crown. Thus the younger 
branch, of Montpensicr, was to be disinherited. When duke Peter 
died, leaving an only daughter Susanna, the crown might havo 
claimed the succession. But Louis XII., less anxious about tho 
royal rights, married Susanna to Charles of Montpensier, who thus 
became duke of Bourbon, and was made by Francis I. Constable 
of trance. But before long the power of the subject became an 
object of jealousy to tbc king; and the Constable also quarrelled 
with t rands’mother, Louise of Savoy. The death of Susanna gavo 
Louise a claim to Bourbon as the niece of Peter of Beanjeu. Tho 
crown could base still inoro sweeping claims on the treaty extorted 
by Louis Xr. Charles of Bourbon, seeing himself in danger of 
being stripped of bis territories, determined to save himself by 
treason, lie mado overtures to Charles V. and Hcnrjr VIII., 
ottering to co-operate with them in an invasion of Franco. Henry 
hoped to realise tho designs of bis predecessors on tbc French 
croun; white tho ancient kingdom of Arles was to be revival for 
Bourbon. 1 lie news of the plot reached Francis I. as lie was 
preparing to start with his army for Italy. He at once hurried 
back, and liourbon.secmg bis plans discovered, fled to join tho 
T ‘ ° r 7 m Lombardy. In8tca d 0 f tho troops ho had 
proMribed cxilc° Ue 11 ^ ^ Umpcror notllin S b »t ‘he services of a 

u'",r ny t0 cros * tl,c A, l’ s without him under 

imon Mdan ho ’ B ° nn . ivct ’ the latter marched straight 
upon Milan ho must havo seized the defenceless city. But Ids deT.iy 

rnd C tn .he S l “ • “"T '° ** ^ Trison - an ' 1 "inter soon put an 

French on Z’fw' ^ 1624 tho imperialists defeated tho 

1 rench on tho Scsia, where the Chevalier Bayard met ids death 
Bonn.ve was compelled to withdraw to France. 

Jf' CWles'V now h d ^ by lh ° re P«*® t »«ons of Bour- 

bvn t.banes \ . now determined to invade Franco and to crash Ids 

ri al. An army under Bourbon and Pescara entered Provence and 

te.d sago ^Marseilles. It was in vain that Bourbon ^’ed a 

march towards his own territories, the. emperor was anxious to 

acquire a port which would give him an easy entrance into France 
Pestilence decimated the besieging forces, and tho advance, of 
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Francis from Avignon forced them to a hasty and disorderly retreat. 
It was now Francis’ turn to be carried away by success. Regard¬ 
less of the advice of his mother and his wiser counsellors, he again 
crossed the Alps with a fine arm}'. No preparations had been made 
for resistance, and, marching at once to Milan, he made himself 
master of the city without opposition. Instead of pursuing and 
crushing the.imperial army he sat down to besiege Pavia. The 
obstinate defence of the garrison under Antonio da Leyva gave 
Bourbon and Pescara time to collect recruits. In j525 they left 
their camp at Lodi and advanced to the relief of Pavia. With 
rash self-confidence, Francis not only weakened his army l»y send¬ 
ing 10,000 men to Naples, but also determined to await the enemy 
in his entrenchments. Tlic battl e which ensued was as fatal th * 
French as Poitiers or Agincourt. 'Ton thousand n 


)nsoners was the king himself. 


will | ——— 
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the empe rors allie s. In Italy there was a general fear lest the 

Sp anish lower should become supreme . The Pope, Clement VJI., 

whoowed his election to Charles, and whose only hope of restoring 

religious unity lay in the emperor’s alliance, allowed himself to be 

influenced by his interests as a Medici, and became a bitter enemy of 

Spain. Francesco Sforza felt that he was only a puppet in Milan, and 

was eager to free himself from imperial tutelage. Henry VIII., who 

had no motive beyond his own aggrandisement, urged Charles to a 

joint invasion of France, hoping to place the crown on his own 

head. But neither Charles nor Bourbon were anxious to gratify 

Lnglish ambition. This disappointment opened Hqpry’s eyes to the 

dangers with which Charles’ success threatened Europe. Wolscy 

was already alienated by the successive elections of Adrian VI. 

and Clement VII. to the papacy. Ixniiso of Savoy, who acted as 

regent in Fiance during her sons captivity, was keen to take 

advantage of the change in political opiniou. She concluded a 

truce with England and opened diplomatic relations with tho 

pope. Sho even applied for assistance to the Turkish sultan 
oolyman. 

Meanwhile, regardless or ignorant of these symptoms of hostility, 
!»« *• . °ught ouly^of extorting extreme concessions from his 

ikTc' 0 nVa ’ In ^ bia . >lia fi frorfoigh/rd. Fiance wa s 

though B had lost jt f1 ^in«r . Terms which injured 
vi a interests of France were certain not to bo carried out, and 
r 8lV ? r,8e t0 further hostilities. Francis, however, eager to 
thu hoproml — 1m lhe in January, 1526. By 
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more assistance^to—Ilour y—<PAlbret. T wo o f liis_ sons were to 
b ecome hos tages, and lie himself was to marry Charles' sister,.the 
dowager Queen of Portugal. On these terms, Francis was allowed 
to return to France in March, 152G. 

Before signing the treaty, he had declared his acceptance to ho 
qpinpulsory ana therefore not binding . The cession of Burgund y 
was impossible. amLJie. at one* d,.tanninod to r enew the w ar. The 
hostility to the emperor which prevailed in Italy offered him great 
advantages. \ enice, Milan and the pope became members of a new 
lioly League at Cognac (May, 152G), with the object of compelling 
Charles to release the French priuces and to give Francesco Sforza 
independent possession of Milan. Ilcnry VIII. was acknowledged 
as protector of the league. ^ 

§ (Charles, while loudly declaiming against the faithlessness of 
the French k ing, took measures lor an energetic prosecution of the, 
will. Bourbon s army was far superior to that of the league, which 
was commanded by the duke of Urbina. Francesco Sforza was 
speedily forced to surrender and his duchy foil into tho hands of 
the imperialists. Bourbon now received large reinforcements of 
Protestant troops from Germany under George Frundsbcrg. But 
the emperor sent neither instructions nor money to jwy tho troops, 
lhey became mutinous, and it was only possible to pacify them by 
tho plunder of some rich city. In Bourbon’s circumstances tho 
boldest policy seemed tho safest, and lie marched straight upon 
Rome. Frundsbcrg announced his intention to hang tho pope. 
Clement Ml trusting to the sanctity of his position, made no 
piepaii aUons for defence Bourbon was killed at the first onslaught, 

^ 118 i CrSa r ng<Hl h “ <lcath by the capture and sack of tho 
C, y - lhc new commander, Philibert Prince of Orange, 
ZnTT 17 s to nrtmia their excesses, and Rome suffered more 

IXe nlon?v.T fc I ! mnds 0f Goths V «^als centuries 
♦ VI i” b ? Se,gcd in tho fortross of St. Angelo, was 
w T 0 nder J lim8 clf a l )risoner * The Florentines were 
thcropublt tbr ° W ° ff . th ° dc8 P° ti#m of th ® Medici and to restore 

' 'EHZV" nml l ^ flJllt rn"n nn llm i»n,>nl .ji-nity 

deeper'impression than tho victory of l'avin. ■ 

inine U.V 1 “‘Venetians renewed their league, which was 

pmc l by Florence. -Francis I., who lmd-hitherto done nothing for 

a lRrg0 “ rmy under ***** *»*> 

Lautrco captured Genoa, where he restored tho exiled Fregosi and 
Donas and might have conquered Lombardy with ease. But tho 

1m T h,,miliate emperor tlian to restore 

1 roticeseo Sforza. Kogardless of tho entreaties of his allies, Loutreo 
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marched southwards. The news of his approach necessitated the 
release of Clement VII., who fled to Orvidto. With great difficulty 
the Prince of Orange induced the imperial army to leave its comfort¬ 
able quarters in Rome, and threw himself into Naples just before 
the arrival of the French. Lautrcc at once blockaded the city, 
while .Andrea Doiia, the first admiral of the age, cut oft' all con¬ 
nection by sea. Naples must have fallen but for the imprudent 
conduct of the French king, who determined to humble Genoa by 
making a great port of its old rival Savona. Doria’s patriotism was 
stronger than his attachment to France. lie entered the service of 
Charles, expelled the French from Genoa, and restored th <5 indepen¬ 
dence of his native city. Thus Naples was saved. Pestilence 
attacked the besieging army and carried off Lautrcc. The remnant 
of the French forces was forced to surrender at A versa. Francis 
made another effort in 1529 to retrieve his falling fortunes in Italy. 
An army under St. Pol invaded Lombardy, but was completely 
defeated by Antonio da Leyva. 

§ 6 . These French reverses produced a desire for peace, to which 
Charles, hampered by want of money, was not unwilling to accede. 

I ho negotiations were managed by Louise of Savoy and Margaret, 
the emperor's aunt. By their exertions t he treaty of Ca»nh™ v 
conflludc tL n n th c_basis of the former treaty of Madrid. Charles 
v^ thdrew his . ckMu i lQ the i mmed i ate c ession of H.inm .wW Lut^Ue 
4 cr ftlticles_were confirm*! Kernels was to n )[_ 

ooa - Flanders and Artois, and to 


-- 


12 sons were t< 


wS« conclusion 0 f this treaty, Charles had come to terms 

comnwVT . "if o N0t °' ,ly ,Ud ,he emperor agree to the 
rS-fT 0 ", thU Stlt ° 8 0f ,hc Church. bot he also took 
to tw' C1 wT “? d ® r hU auction. Florence was to be restored 

Alessandro"*! daugl.ter, Margaret, was to marry 

AWndro de Med*.. Charles now left Spain to visit Italy i„ 

LT. At bologna he received the imperial crown from the pope, 

homann n T’*™ T' h ° W0S 50 crowned - Francesco Sforza did 
oZina, a r rCCC1VCd aR, ' iU th0 ducl,y of Milan. Florence, after an 
dro de "“'Vo " rcduccdand compelled to submit to Alcssan- 
hand Cl.nrllT'v AftCr * settlin S Italian affairs with the high 
Th C » V * P roceeded t0 Germany, 
nine ''rA which bad lasted with but slight intermission fur 

vTctoVnf y Dded » a thp ln i m i tiftt i i o n o f 1W.« I The haughty 
p/T"... Wns dflven alt ogether from Italy . The loss of 

and TT • » direct connection between Franco and the peninsula, 
and francs heartless desertion of h* allies completely alienated 
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the Italians. But France itself liad suffered less than its ruler. 
The jtren gth and unit y of the k ingdom ha d been increased In- t he 
war, and h ad m anifested itsei fjn the easy repulse of hostile invnsi.uis. 
The interests of Franco lay in the maintenance or extension of its 
frontiers, uot in the assertion of dynastic claims in Italy. The loss 
of Burgundy would have been a vital injury to Franco. But 
Burgundy was retained, and this in itself was more than compcnsn- 
tion for tho loss of Milan. 

is 7. The House of Ilapsburg had advanced further during tho 
war on its peculiar career. It had obtained that supremacy in Italy 
which it rctaiued with small profit to itself or its subjects for three 
centuries. Naples and Milan were under its direct rule ; Florence 
ami the papacy were dependent allies. Venice alone remained 
independent, hut Venice was no longer what it had been. And 
while establishing their power over Italy, the Hapsburgs had also 
extended their dominions in eastern Europc.Kln 1520, Lewis, the 
,gallon king of Hungary and Bohemia, had'been killed in tho 
battle of Moliacz with the Turks. His sister was married to 
Charles brother herdinand, to whom tho emperor had handed over 
he Austrian territories. Partly on his marriage and partly on 
ticaty rights Ferdinand based a claim to the vacant crowns. In 
Bohemia the dukes of Bavaria wero encouraged by Clement VII.‘to 
become his rivals. But in that country Hussite traditions were still 
a i»\ er, and Ferdinand’s religious moderation secured him tho 
crown a 0 ainst the harsh orthodoxy of a papal nominee. In Hungary 
F.rbna° nob >?. John Zapolya, came forward to claim the throne. 
r,"' “ d , d ® feat< f 1 , l,m » and received the crown at Stuhlweisscn- 

„;„Tif? ll0y,S causo was cs P° u »cd by tho Turkish sultan, 
°Pl | ortunity to make now conquests. In tho end 
le hnand had to content himself with tho royal title and a long 

'iWvlvn “ i? U ," Sa , ry ’ Za P°'y a foumk<1 the principality of 

LTxei ZsILh ,C :‘ bUr8Cn " th ° nor,l “^ t - 'vldle the Turks 
annexed the south-eastern part of tho kingdom.- The neccssitv of 

motives wldch^S^ I^M^T^ *" ** lcaSt ° f tho 

Cambray. MttUOUj^au-Coucludo the treaty of 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE REFORMATION. 



I. German?.—§ 1 Martin Luther; his early life; protest against in- 
I,"T’s o *'* ? nctho ”: U J rich vo » lluttcn; burning of fl,o papal 

Vv .. tl U. J" K , V' ar \i. 1> " t o1 ' " r ° rms : l-ntlier i.. the 

n Ol V l,ia,url ; a " ce * Wittenhcrg; I-nther. reap,.earn,ue; 
nt.onof the Oer.nnn prince. §4. Knight.’ war; reaction against 

' , X'"v 0,, ‘ § 'V ,{ev “ lt “ f t*- 1 *‘>sa»ts; Luther's attftn.le. 

§ <-. Charies \ . qnam-U wth the Ho,*; Diet of S,„.ier; progress of 
he Keformatlon. § 7 Protest of Spoier; confession of Aufsbnre ■ 
>-^.ag UC 0 f bchmalkalJe; Turkish war; treaty of Nuremberg ft’ 
l^v.Tgr.ttLAND.-S 8.‘Career of Zwiugli. § 9 / Quarrel. 'S the 

Sln r*' '?n h 2 f Z "' in * li; between his teaching ami 

DMo„. . er -.- 111 - • St ; A , NmNAVM —§ ">• Weakness of the Caitnar 

V°T • uT'Tc ° Chr,sllnn n * of Denmark. § u. K e ic,i of 

BWdWh’ V I L cf>r . n , ia V 0U ,u I ^ n,Mark u,ld ^ Christian ill. £ 12 
BloaJ-ba h °f Stockholm; revolt of Sweden under Gustavus W 

heJedit^r lhCn m °I. ,VCS fo f , s ' v ^'jJ*JUcf«rroation ; Diet of Westerns- 
he edtiary monarchy established. ~fvT John Calvin and thk Rk’ 

of Kai" 10 ‘Vr5 CaUin'r^ P °! | ! ! tiC * 1 «-ondition of Geneva; teaching 


I. Germany. 


Ji fi * ""'It HT Biint m taiigvalrwtraiBt; upon freedom of Ihought 
; ^-b££B-iainm enccd by the Ital ians inTTfe soiled Renaissance: 

ImmanUtSHi' V c 7!“ m8 ~ in the Information. The Italian! 

been inevitably compelled to question many of tlJ 

thev wprn 0 an A *° ri<iicul ° established superstitions. But 
fl-^ yeroconte nt- ivitl, negative criticise ; t hey liad not s ufficient 

sphit^S^Tf f-qB^JUJSiitiw wforjp. That the renaissance; 
from the S tiSulacquiescence ^fistingabuses is obvious 
and art x CQQ X ’’ the re P r eseutative patron of literature' 

himsfllf ur'.fk lxn8 ?^ P 0 ^* that the refined sensualist, who devoted} 
table was e( I Uft ^ zest to the pleasures of the intellect and of the: 
swor/l Tf J7* er 10 8u PP ress religious innovation with fire and' 
as reserved for the more serious Germans to extend the 
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humanist teaching to religion, anil thus to further the emancipa¬ 
tion of Europe. 

Mart in .Lutiier, whose name stands for ever connected with the 
great movement of which he was the leader, was born at Eislcbcn, 
on the 10th of November, 1483. His father was a poor miner, aud¬ 
ios youth was one of hardship and suffering, llis education began 
at the school ot Mansfeld, and he always spoke with liorror of the 
severity of his teachers. At the age of fifteen lie was sent to 
another school at Eisenach, where he found a more comfortable 



home with relations of his mother. 11 is father was by this time 
in easier circumstances, and he ^\as able to support his son at the 
University of Erfurt, then the centre of the humanist teaching in 
Germany. Jhit Luther's religious nature preserved him from the 
indifference so often the result of this teaching; he refused -La 1 


3*Ml Ids ,fiillic&_dc sire that l ie should become a. lawyer ,\ 
and rn-1505 he ente red an Augustine mo nastery. ‘ This was an 
all-important step iii his life. All real vigorous reform must 
proceed from within. A humanist reformation, imposed by the 
culture of the outside world, could have had none of that deep 
moral feeling which characterised the influence of Luther. 

In ^jiis i no mis t ic_ ic t ii cmcn t Luther devoted himself to study, * 
especially of the Bible.and the.wo rks of Aug us ti ne. Here he first 
arrived at the unconscious perception of the wide differences 
between the old Christianity and the secular church which had 
grown up from it. In 1508 lie was transferred to Wittenberg, to. 
Income a the new university, whi ch had been founded 

t,u rc 1502 by Frederick the Wise of Saxony. Luther’s vigorous^ 
personality anil eloq uence soon ma de him a rower in Witt enberg* 
nQd_a favou rite at the elector s cour tT T lic duty of teaching co m- 
peUed hi m to lorm ulate liia-npinionw,- nn.t to get rid of tho 
mysticism which had hitherto blinded him. BuMwrwwnot 
y ^ Cons c ious of any opposition to th«> rhnrrh nf which he wa s a 
member. In 151*2 lin q IM lrf m nrrrx ♦ rt llnmn frw.l i non 
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indulgences had only been granted on condition of confession and 
the performance of penance. A jxjssible penance was the payment 
of money, and as the Church became more and more secular, this 
had become the most satisfactory to the Roman Curia. The *, 
prevailing sentiment of the hierarchy was expressed by a chamber- j 
lain of Innocent VIII., who said, u God desireih not the death of a j \ 
sinner, but rather that lie should pay and live/’ Leo X., reduced | \ 
to great straits by his building projects and by his war with the 
duke of Urbino, sent three commissions into Germany to raise 
money by the sale of indulgences. The most shameless of the 

S rant vendors, of „pauU>n, Tctzcl, appeared in Saxony, and 
ter was convulsed with indignation. On 31st of October, 1517, 
be nailed ninety-five theses on the door of the parish church of 
Wittenberg. In thesc^hc maintained that repentance was a 
necessary condition of pardon, and that without it the pope’s 
indulgence was altogether impotent. 

It was accident that made Luther's first quarrel with Rome turn \ 
on the question of indulgences; hut it was a very fortunate I 
accident, because it secured for him the support of the German J 
princes. Their interests were naturally opposed to the papnlf 
exactions, and they bitterly resented the transit of their subjects! 
money across the Alps. At the time of the Council of Basel they 
had made vigorous dibits to put a stop to the abuse, but they had 
been foiled by the treachery of Frederick III. They were now 
eager to back up the intrepid monk whose convictions were s»> 
allied with their interest's. At the diet of Augsburg (1518), 
attempts were made to induce the emperor to sanction the general 
opposition to the papacy, lint Maxiqiilian, anxious to conciliate 
the pope, that be might cease to oppose bis grandson's election, 
refused to listen to the princes, and thus lost an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of putting the empire at the bead of the great movement, 
and of restoring the unity of Germany. 

The Church was by no means without defenders; both iu Italy 
and in Germany theologians arose to confute Luther. The atten- 
tion of the popo was* called to a controversy tvhich affected so 
closely the revenues of the hierarchy. Attempts were made to 
Turing Luther to reason by remonstrance. The Cardinal-legate 
Cajetan summoned him to Augsburg, but the haughty ecclcsia§tic 
overawe *he intrepid monk. Another attempt was made 
by Carl von Miltitz, a man of the world rather than a churchman.^ 
Ue succeeded in inducing Luther to promise silence, on condition 
that his opponents should also abstain from controversy till the 
matter was cojudui^^y settled. From this promise Luther was 
freed by the Indiscreet conduct of Eek, a member of the orthodox 
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university of Ingolstadt. He issued a treatise in which he attacked 
Lull ici’s positions, and the latter came forward to answer him in a 
public discussion at Leipzig (June, 1510). No agreement could 
result from the discussion. Eck relied ui>ou the authority of 
recent councils; Luther on the Bible and the early Fathers. The 
chief result of the controversy was Luther’s avowal that several 
of the Hussite doctrines which had been condemned at Constance 
were fundamentally Christian. By thus denyin^tha infallibility 
of a general council, Luther took the first step in a completal 
rupture with the Church. 

Just before this Luther had been joined by an important ally, 
Me ancthon, who became professor of Greek at Wittenberg. 
Melancthon was a relative and pupil of Reuchlin, and had 
already won reputation as a rising scholar. His zealous co¬ 
operation was of the utmost service to Luther. The settlement 
ol the reformed doctrines was mainly the work of Melancthon, 
whose theology was more scholarly and accurate than that of his 
comrade. On the other hand, the practical tasks and the resistance 

Luther ° ****** lcU m< * ,ly t0 tho D10rc rob,l8t aml independent 

Hitherto it had been doubtful what attitude would beassumed by 
the German humanists towards the Reformation. This was settled 
by the conduct of the poet and satirist Ulrich von Hutten. At first 
had regarded the dispute with contempt as a monkish quarrel: 

: became conscious of the magnitude of the question, and 

and soul h f LU ,l ‘ Cr * comni!Uldin 8 attitude, he threw himself heart 
lr nt ?, the “T - H ° desilcd ,0 froo Germany altogether 

n a o T d0, ‘!' h0 ,X?I,aCy - H ° gftVe ”1' ' vrUi »8 I*Un »'> d 

the work, "f* r' m ,.' VC * 8UC ’ Whoso 1>0 ' vcr 1,0 had ,irst 'earned from 
£ ' n k , V ul ‘ cr ; A 8 rc#tcr man than Hutten, Erasmus, was 

ro ° r mc, "l c f ,0 . f f' our »'“> reformers. He advised the elec- 

fanlt was tW "n !* his s >'PI>ort from Luther, whose oniyl 

Sly." *** °° lhC Cr ° WU ° nd Uie 

.ho M Le n iSi! e dS finding thal hi8 rival l |ad not been silenced by 

Colli P rimS.^, dCto V nincd 40 resort t0 0,hc *- mewuri 

I uthersnd his ST' 0 "; 8nd Leo , X ' issuo * a bull ^communicating 
Luther and h.s adherents and ordering Ids books to bo burnt. lick 

himself was authorised to carry tho bull to Germany, whither lie 

returned in triumph. But-his reception was not enthusiastic Tho 

Germans were not inclined to respect a decision which had been 

come to in Italy, at the instigation of a rival, and without hearing 
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the accused. Luther was prepared with his answer. He issued an 
appeal “ to the nobility of the Geiman nation,” and he attacked the 
papal authority in “The Babylonish Captivity of the Church.” 
Iben on the 10th December, 1520, he went in procession to the 

k n nn ,aCC i afc Wittcnbcr ?> and there publicly burnt the i^kTs 
bull, lhe elector of Saxony, following the advice of Erasmus, had 
already resolved Aat the bull should not be executed in his 
territories. 

§ 2. Thus, then, the schism had been completed,and, with a coinage 
winch captivated the people, Luther had broken down the bridge 

L ' m * was at wap with the Church, and ecclesiastical 
'' capons had failed against him. It was therefore necessary to appeal 
to the secular arm. At this conjuncture the newly elected emperor 
^liarles V. made his first appearance in Germany. Everythin*' 
. ,0 "i>on the will of a youth not yet of age. The 

L^teligious policy of C harl es. V. has been a matter of dispute: hut the 
. r f ct v I s that he had uo religious t>olicy at all. His religion was that 
IP. 1 ., anc cstors, and he never gave sufficient thought to it to desire 
IP KT to change or to defend it. llis-policy was. dictatcd^soJeWhy 
JWjlUicaUutcrfiils, and-vackd- w4ih UmscdiiL^ta. The cruise of his 
WUlure Uy m the fact that, l iving no real religious conv.VUmi* 

j6i mseif t hQ h ail n o rmmppfinn pf Hmt i i iilncnr o. o fsuch convictions on 


of \y tfrma mt!tn „ 28,1, nf.Fmmnrv ^r,■> ] After settling 
I » l 1 que4tl0 "?’ * ,s attcntl0n was directed to religions differences. 
^ her appeared before the diet to defend l.is views. Iluttcn wrote 

c!m,T^v PCr0r Ur ""‘= 1 hlm to ,nakc no con ®cssion» to Home. Hut 

nor bv ? S m ° VCd f n f her by " ,e heroic «""»« the monk 
nor by the eloquence of the po. t. lie wished to secure the alliance 

to the ^7* Fra0CU I' T1,iS C ° Uld on ‘y be by yielding 
Worm* 1 ?™! 8 deS, A Q ^ P ! lt , d ° Wn ref0mi * Accordingly the edict of 

ZZTth?L mU ^ hi ^aud plirrd h im, 

rnlbuH^ more efficacio us. than the 

hTfreKirn ? . er fiimseirhaJ left Worms before its issue, and on 

friendlv f 10 ,ad ^ een se * Ze< i hy the ^mss£yig^.of the 

had concealed iothecastle of 
famous rhe ! 0 ® m P lo y ed himself in study and in the 

prose Put ? a 10n , tbe w hich not only created German 

being *3 rel,gion the Property of the people, instead of 

which was at fi’ Dlono P ol ) r of tllc priests. His disappearance, 
imDres»inn ? ke P fc tt P rofound secret; produced a marvellous 
to tliP ^Germany. It was feared that ho had falleu a victim 
umi y of the Church, and indignation at his supposed 
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martyrdom increased the number of sympathisers and adherents. 
As the news leaked out that he was alive and in safety, there was a 
general feeling of joyful relief. Partly through popular literature, 
partly through the devoted energy of preachers, the Lutheran doc¬ 
trines were spread throughout the length and breadth of Germany, 
yl he most orthodox princes were unable to suppress the obnoxious 
\bnt contagious heresy. S 

§ d. Iu Wittenberg, which was now more than ever the centre of 
reform, and which offered a safe refuge to religious exiles, the 
absence of Luther gave rise to grave dangers. IIis place was taken 
by Carlstadt, a zealous reformer but a man of little strength of 
character. lie allowed himself to be carried away by the desire 
for extreme and unnecessary changes. Among the numerous exiles 
who came to Wittenl>crg were the so-called “prophets” of 
Zwickau, Claus Storcli and his followers, who urged the people to 
the wildest excesses. Carlstadt fell completely under their influence. 
Riots ensued, in which the images in the churches were destroyed, 
iherc was danger that the elector Frederick would feel himself 
compelled to opjxjse a movement which produced such anarchy. 

1 he news of these events drew Luther from his retirement. At 
•the n-:k of his life he returned to Wittenberg.^In a'scrics of 
six sermons he preached the necessity of moderation, and con- 
uemned the conduct of the i*>pular leaders. Ilis influence pre- 
restored J * . Vt ° vhci *" de l )nrtcd from Wittenberg, and order was 

Charles V. had left Germany after the diet of Worms. During 
ms absence the government was in the hands of a Council of Regency, 
which had been created by the diet. For the first time Germany 
was subject to a uationnl and representative government. The 
? W '° fo ™ cd “ majority in the council were by no means 
mnuoneed by the same motives as the emperor. In spite of the 

e bet ofW ‘ h0 . . h ? d0X d " ko Goor S e of SilX( >ny, they allowed the 

a te inlri t ( J“*°° bUvion - Their .notivo in this was not 

exeS^Mo^ ^, ° rani T- Most of th01 » ®*reil that in the 

nnl rfnk A ^ « h ° , ' C ° I,, ° 80vere mcasur <* might produoe an 

hlrferL . • . 7 aCtUatcd by thnt i ealou 8y Of papal 
interference which had been more or less powerful among the 

German princes since the time of Lewis the Bavarian (1314-1317). 

lhe Imperial Chamber, which had been re-constituted in 1521, took 

no steps to enforce the edict, and disregarded the urgent appeals of 

pope Adrian VI The d 1C t of Nuremberg (1523) presented to the 

popo a hundred gravamina oomplnining of the abuses of the 

ecclesiastical system. Thus, while <1 ml- emperor. for politica l!! 

reason# condemned Luther, tho German nation ndo ’ * " *- 9 
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as-tlwir own,. Before long Luther was able to have the Wartburg 
and to again appear in public with perfect safety. 

§ 4. But, in spite ol these encouragements, his position was one 
of great difficulty. He bad been able to resist the tendency to 
religious extravagance, but he was unable to check the political 
aspirations, which were in some respects the result of his teaching. 
Luther himself was a steadfast opponent of anything like armed 
resistance to authority ; but his views on this point were by no 
moans shared by all his followers. There were two great move¬ 
ments at this time, which directly grew out of the spirit of the 
Reformation, the knights* war, and the peasant revolt. With both 
of them Luther could not but partly sympathise, yet he was 
compelled to disapprove of them because they relied for success 
upon force, i/ r. ( v 

The knights, or lesser German nobility, occupied an anomalous' 
position. While they claimed to l>e independent of any power 
except the cmjicror, they were excluded from all share in the diets. 
They had thus no common political interests with any other order 
and constantly fought for their own hand. They were especially 
opposed to the increasing power of the princes, whom they regarded 
ns their natural enemies. The spokesman of the knightly older at this 
time was Ulrich von lluttcn. He had been bitterly disappointed by 
Charles \ ,*s conduct at Worms; and he now conceived the idea of 
placing the knights at the head of the national opposition to foreign 
nnd interference. With the strength thus obtained they 

would be able to overthrow the supremacy of the princes. 1 Ic gained 
over to his views Fianz von Sickingcn, the owner of numerous 
castles on the Rhine and the commander of an independent army of 
personal followers. Had they made their movement immediately 
niter the diet of Worms, it might have been successful. But 
fcickingcn was then negotiating with the tmperor about assuming 
jo command of an army against Francis I., and the opportune 
moment was allowed to pass. But in 1522 the war was commenced 

ZZ \ att * ck on tho clector of Tri * r - H was* expected that lie 
•would be easily subdued. But Luther’s resolute opposition to war- 

w m -° a u llr r ' V ! thbc,d 6 oncnd support from the knights, nnd the 
thfii/ 8 ^ ^ princes armed at once in defence of the interests of 
■ . r or er * Sickingcn was repulsed from Trier and besieged in his 
Landsluhl. Its mediaeval defences were battered 
fortr * nnd ^ickingen died as his enemies entered the 

^ utten escaped and fled to Switzerland, where ho 
' # xu ******* wards. The princes, aided by the modern system 
war ate, gained a great victory, and the knights, “an army of 
•JHUQera without soldiere,” wore deprived of all political importance. 
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lho knights* war and its failure produced a reaction which was 
unfavourable to the progress of the Reformation. In spite of tko 
moderation displayed by Luther, the disorder was attributed to 
his teaching. Hitherto Germany had been united in the demand 
for reform in the Church, but a party was now formed which was 
opposed to all reform. This was aided by the |*>licy of the new 
pope, Clement A II., who sent cardinal Campeggio to Germany to 
take advantage of the growing dislike of revolutionary progress. 

1 lie legate failed in his demand for the enforcement of the edict of 
Worms, but he succeeded in coming to terms with the dukes of 
Bavaria, the archduke of Austria, and most of the south German 
prince*. At a convention at Katisbon (1524) a few superficial 
reforms were made and the |x>wcr of the princes in Church matters 
was extended. On the-»e terms it was agreed to take measures for 
the suppression of the Lutheran heresy. Thus the i>opc succedcd 
in dividing Germany into two hostile camps. In Austria, Bavaria 
and other provinces the reformers were persecuted and driven into 
exile. At the same time the power of the Council of Regency and 
of the Imperial Chamber, which depended u|K»n German unity, was 
lessened, and the constitution of these assemblies altered. ) 4 ^ « 

§ 5. lhus the central authority was weakened just at a tifnc when 
it was most wanted to preserve order. For the Catholic reaction 
gave new strength to the radical party, and brought Luther’s 
ino< erate policy into discredit. Carlstadt became again the preacher 
ot extreme measures. Expelled through Luther’s influence from 
rmxony, he wandered through southern Germany teaching revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines to the lower classes. He had an able assistant in 
this work in I homos MUnzer, the most violent of tho anabaptist 
P J e S 0 ^rckauy Those men found a welcome reception among 
Zrr; tr0dden . C,a ? 0f ! >easflntr y-(° f a " Masses in Germany 
,,‘? r °T. PrC T- and cl,slaved was Bauer or peasant. Unliko 
181 T C ' n ’ 10 had a ’ >' et made no stop towards tho 
, ° f 1 T 3 °° al libcrt y- H ° was 'he chattel of his master, 

A ‘“ T* „ no le S al « constitutional remedy against oppression. 
t rebel ,on his on'y resource.. Already isolated move- 
p ac ° r in Kem|,ten < 1492 )' in Elsass (1490), and in 
r^ Urh00d ,° f l t ‘ C — 1 wk Eorest (1513). Those had all 
™ l P tti°' Vn ,"- ,h ‘. he f r ° nS h “ nd ’ and lhe condition VT tho 

Wul ZZ n r d6 6Ve r der thaU before ' But towards ‘he end of 
16-4 a general rising of pearls commenced, on a far larger and more 

important scale han before. ^hefi un *c/,,,/,e, the peasant standard, 

was first raised in Swabia, and their demands were formulated 

m twelve articles. These are worth recording for their moderation, 

and because they give the best clue to the grievances complained of! 
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The influence of the Reformation is to be seen in the fact that each 
article is supj»orted by reference to the Scriptures. 

1. The congregation are to elect their minister. 

2. The great tithe (of corn) is to be paid, but the small tithes (of 
animals) are to be abolished. 

3. The peasants are to be free, and no longer bondsmen. 

4. Game, fowls, and fish are to be free as God created them. 

6. Fuel from the woods to be free to all. 

G. Compulsory service to bo no longer unlimited. 

7. All service beyond tho contract to be paid for in wages. 

0. Rents to be regulated afresh in proportion to the value of the 
[>nd. 

9. Arbitrary punishments to be put an end to. 

10. Common pastures and fields to be restored. 

11. lleriots to be abolished. 

12. These propositions to be teslcd by Scripture, and if found 
contrary to that they are not to stand. 

These articles, moderate as they were, were promptly rejected by 
the ruling classes, and the revolt spread. The north of Germany 
was alone exempt from the general anarchy and bloodshed. The 
peasant^ demauds were not everywhere so reasonable as in Swabia. 
In Thuringia especially, where Munzcr was supreme, the wildest 
ideas prevailed. There uas no concerted action among tho peasants, 
and they were no match for the united forces of the princes. If 
tho knights had been an army of officers without soldiers, the 
peasants were an army of soldiers without officers. Everywhere 
the revolt was put down with merciless severity. By the end of 
1525 the peasants’ war was at an end. 

This result was due in great measure to Luther’s influence. 
Himself a peasant’s son, ho might have been expected to sympathise 
^vith tho sufferings of the class from which he had sprung ; and at 
the beginning of tho revolt he wrote a guarded letter in which he 
expressed such sympathy, though he advised the most cautious 
measures. This encouraged the peasants to hope that, if not with 
them, he would at any rate not bo against them. But after the war 
hod commenced Luther wrote auother and very violent letter, in 
which he urged the princes to cut down the misguided men who 
lad ventured to take the redress of their grievances into their own 
hands. Thus ho de fini tel y thrrw in - h ie lot -w& htho r ul ing olo eecs, 
* which influenced ilu>. whnl* 

H22* At this critical conjuncture, Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
tho enlightened patron and supporter of Luther, died (1525). Ho 
was succeeded in the electorate by his brother Jofin, who was a still 
taore zealous parliam of the reformers. 
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§ 6. The revolt of the jxnsants naturally strengthened llio 
bauds of the conservative German princes. George of Saxony en¬ 
deavoured to form a league of north German princes on the bas’s 
of the convention of Ratisbon of 1523. It was at this time that 
Charles A. concluded the triaty of Madrid, in which it was 
arranged that he and Francis should co-operate in the suppression 
of heresy. Had Charles now appeared in Germany and definitely 
assumed the championship of the Catholic faith, the progress of 
reform might have been stayed. But the treaty of Madrid was 
never carried out, and at Cognac the pope joined Francis against 
the emperor. This quarrel between Charles and Clement VII. was 
of the highest importance for Germany. At the Diet of Speier in 
June, 1520, it was taken for granted that the emperor’s opinions 
had changed ; and a ^ec£$s was issued which enacted that as regards 
the edict of W onus and religious disputes, “ each state so livo rule 
aud conduct itselt as it shall be ready to answer to God and his 
Imperial Majesty.” 

This recess may be regarded as completing the first stage of the 
Reformation. The Lutherans had failed in securing the united 
support of Germany; but there was Jicnco for ward no prospect of 
bringing them back to the old faith. ^Germany stood divided Into 
two hostile camps; and the religion of each state was to be settledf 
by the will of its rulerAa principle which was afterwards formulated! 
in the words, Lf-ejigio. It has often been said that 

^ e^jomiatioii - coinplctc.i file .lim ui o* o f G n rmnny , but this is 
hardly true without limitations. The disunion existed long before, 
iho Reformation did.at first, in 1521, offer a prospect of restoring 
unity. 1 Ins might have been accomplished had the emperor been 
ahvc to the interests of Germany. But Charles V. was a Burgundian 
01 a Spaniard rather than a German. Ho allowed the opportunity 
to pass, and German divisions were not only renewed but inteDsifiod 
by religious differences. 

1 *^ r . th °^‘ et ® f S P®* er » ro f° rm wasconfined within narrower 

| limits, yet ithin those limits it continued to progress* Luther broko 
1 coinpletc'y with the old church b y throwing off hist^nastid vmvsl 
aiu manjji^j^_ ...ny Cmhnrinc llona_(j526). ’J he reformed stated 
set o work to form independent church™ on the basis of the new 
doctrines. Services wore conducted in German. Monasteries were 
suppressed and then revenues devoted to religion or education, 
though in some eases they were diverted to secular uses. Luther's 
Bible and hymns were everywhere adopted. The lead in tlieso 
changes was taken by Saxony under the elector John, and by Hesse 
under the young and enthusiastic landgrave Philip. Other states 
were not slow to follow their example. The imperial citiesNicaded 
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hy Augsburg, Ulm, &c., eagerly Adopted the new doctrines, j In 
Brandenburg, margrave George became a convert. His brother 
Albert was grand-master of the Teutonic order; but in 1525 he 
transformed eastern Prussia into a secular duchy and acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the king of Poland. The Information was also 
introduced-into Brunswick, Anhalt, Silesia, East Friesland, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

§ 7. But the position of the reformed states was as yet far from 
secure. The orthodox princes, especially duke George of'Saxony and 
the dukes of Bavaria, were eager to repress the .progress of reform, 
and the emperor had yet to declare his will on the matter. As long 
as he was engaged in war with the pope there was no fear of his 
interference. But in 1529 he came to terms with Clement VII., 
and at this juncture another diet met at Speier (21 February).’ 
The imperial commissioners made no secret of their masters 
designs. Their proposal was to disregard the edict of 152G and to 
return to the edict of Worms which hod never l»ecn executed. The 
influence of the emperor, who had just been so successful in his 
Italian war, was suflicicnt to induce a majority to support this 
But the minority issued a protest, signed by John of Saxony’ 
George of Brandenburg, Ernest of Brunswick, Philip of Hesse, 
Wolfgang of Anhalt, and the representatives of fourteen cities. 
I’lom this tirno tho reforming party received the name of Pro¬ 
testants. 


f 

I L 


onfiimw!? 7' n ° W “P***"* 1 ^ rso " in Germany, prepared to 
tl,; :il bC, ’r D , C0 h " v,ews * and 10 car, y out b“ agreement with 
ritv^WK A diet met at Augsburg, aud the emperor entered the 
, lri y ' 1 m « dlaj yal pomp. Iiis remonstrances with tlio protestin'’ 

victims Pr Tl' 1C< P n ° ° ffeCt ' as they rcf,lscd 10 sacrifico their con- 
the 1 P /° 1 ,08t “ t creed was drawn U P by Melapethon in 

oiHaSnhT'' ° f f Ug8burg - AU efforta ,0 bril> S about a recon- 
SSun WKr ! »val beliefs failed. Ultimately an edict was 

command^ mi *5° teaching of Prolcstnnt doctrines, and 
ZSSi S, me " 0 8Ubmit 10 th0 “^Wished church. Charle4| 

^o«ld decido'rellgioi?s'^li®!rences. 8 ' ,mm0n * ^ ^ ^ 

SStiEnr * 51 *, , C ? U ' d " 0t ncc °l ,t *M» decree, aud they felt 
1 ZSS*?**! h eut0rccd by arms - la-tbflwintcx of 1530 

mutual defeat‘° r Gcr^ 1 ^^- Je i nn<1 t ]' Cr0 concludcJ league for 

i wai averted'fnr" „ r , y Se ° med 0n lbe ver 6 c of civil war, but it 
Vienna rn i tlme by -O P invasion of the Turks, who^ besieged 
Protest nn* ^ 68 COU ^ not t° forfeit tiie support of the 

The rapnlMoftha’ Tnrit were and nnxioua t0 give. 

P o lurks restored matters to their former condition. 
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but Charles was again incline l to peace by the desire to secure the 
election of his brother Ferdinand as king of the Romans. And in 
1532 the Turkish sultan renewed his invasion. This led to the 
conclusion of a peace at Nuremberg, which stipulated that until the 
meeting of a general council no one should be molested on account 
of his religion, and that all processes against Protestants begun iu 
the Imperial Chamber should be stopped. In return for these 
concessions the Protestants furnished a large contingent to the 
imperial army. Charles himself assumed the command, his first 
experience as a military leader. The Turks refused to risk a battle, 
and after a brief campaign retired. 

Thus the two parties in Germany remained unreconciled and 
both unsubdued. The Protestants had obtained some security for 
their belief, but this was avowedly only temporary. From this 
time their‘history depends mainly on the European complications 
in which Charles V. was again involvod. The elector John of 
Saxony died in 1532, and was succeeded by bis son, John Frederick, 
who rivalled his father in his devotion to the cause of reform. 

/l) ' 

II. Switzerland. 

§ 8. The Swiss confederation had liecomc practically free from all 
subjection to the empire in the time of Maximilian. The supremo 
authority was in the hands of the federal council, while each canton 
enjoyed a large amount of democratic freedom. This constitution 
made the Swiss as a body more enlightened than the population of 
any other European state. The humanist teaching found ready 
acceptance among them, anil through it they were prepared to 

i wulcome proposals of reform. / • 1 * 

•AVhjit Luther was in Germany, UlricLZivlngli was in Switzer^ 
was born on the 1st of January, the son of tbo 

• chtef magistrate of the village of Wildhaus. IIo was educated at 
Bcruc, where tbo new classical learning^vas taught, and i n 14f) flho 
proceeded to the University of Vienna. I After taldug his degree ho 
entered the church, and became curato of filarm. \ V mm the first 
lie established^)is reputation as an enlightened student and teacher 
of theology. ( Liko Lu ther he inado a careful study of the epistles 
of St. Paul, and learnt trom them many of the samo doctrines' as^ 
the German reformer. j~ ^s Yrmy ch aplain ho accompanied_iEp" 
Ruiss troops in the Italian campaign of 1515, and there first lcarnt_ 
his abhorrence oT tho system which allowed his countrymen to 'hjT 
. hired out to fight the La1 1 1 orbTTEuropcan princes. In 1519 lie 
became curate of Zurich, where he entered upon his reforming career. 
(The sale of indulgences roused his wratl* and he induced the canton 
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, ixrnnnniin \ 
irosc in 1521,1 4 
u war against/ i 


of Zurich, to refuse admission to the papal cmissan 
Samson. 'But his first real collisio n with the papacy ar 
when Lc ° X. sent to Switzerland to raise forces for the war against) 
the French. JHe was unable to prevent the levy of troops, but bis 
patriotic feelings led him to make litter complaints against the 
Koman pontiflu From this time his teaching became bolder, v He , 
attackedlhe oburch rules of fasting and the celibacy of the clergy. // 
He urged the people to la^e their belief on the Scriptures alone and / 
not on human institutions. His doctrines led to a quarrel with the 
bishop of Constance, in whose diocese Zurich lav. The canton 
•supported Zwingli, and in 1525 definitely threw off the authority 
o the b,shop. As there was „o temporal prince, the settlement 
ol eccles.ast.cal affa.rs devolved naturally upon the congregation.' 
1‘rom Zurich the reform spread to Berne, Basel and other cantons. . 

/. . * 9 ; As 1 ‘ oht,cal motives had from the first intlucnccd Zwingli, so I 
(l.is reforms continued to have a political tendency.'/lie wished to k 

.Z S ™' SC i T thC /r 1Cral r StitUti ° n * At l««t the four forest 




feorgamso me icucrai constitution. At present 

ZT-’ Ul, ter.vaWcn, ami Lucerne, ha.l as many 

votes m ,hc federal d.et as the other cantons, though the latter 

end to ,M Cr ,'" 0, ° nUmC /°! ,S - Zwingli wisl.c.l to put an 
° "{ rS S T 0f lhin " s “ nd 10 establish equality of 
>° V whnt • , . 1>r °", ,Ced a natural °PP° s itio.i among the cantons 

I fCZl 7 WCr ° "‘ rCatCnCa - Th °y adhcrc<1 obstinately to the 
" rul,s,ou - a * tl,c security for their political power. 

** ' ° ' f r C ,| C “ C °, °" ly ^ scltlcd h y arms . al ‘«> Zwingli had 

broko o.a’anT S .l° bj f Ctl0nS *° ‘ hCir cm P ,0 yment. In 1520 the war 
r a " 1 lhe four cantons were defeated, liy the peace oil 
Cappel they were compelled to pay the expenses of the war and « 

maTorUv oAr ° aCh Canton ‘ he rcli Sion should bo that o: 
on aeZnt of thil f ° nSrCSat,0nS ' r T . hiS treaty could not bc las ‘"'3< 

r =“ i ssnsr"Sts 

own religious affairs° that 11 allo «ed each eputon to settle its 

l«nd,S° Ge™anv '' ^ c f xtcmal ioterferenee. (Thus in Swilzer- 
( Th e dor.fcrm ao f 7 * t - 1<3 ^ e ^ ormat ion produced religious disunion. \ 
r n, oy with those of Luth er. 

^ thc rcal presence _ whicii . g a j _ Q ot 

' ^r Xgi^l and! - Z^'QS l h 

— ^naistpnt glared against transubstantiation 
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altogether, and considered the words on which it was based to bd 
merely symbolic. This gave rise to a quarrel between the two 
Veformers, aud Luther, eyer^ronc/to sacrifice courtesy to conviction, 
spoke of his Swiss fellow-worker in terms which did TTtUo credit, to 
his heart or his understanding. There was also another important 
difiercncc between the German and Swiss Reformations which arose 
out of the differing political constitution of the two countries. 
Lutheranism strengthened the hands of thc^ territoria l princ es, 
Zvvingli established the supremacy of the congregation. 


III. Scandinavia. 

§ 10. In 1307 the three Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, had been united at the Union of Calmar by Margaret, 
daughter of the Danish king Waldcmar 111. Such a union seemed 
natural and inevitable, hut it was unsuccessful, bccauso it was based 
merely upon dynastic interests and paid no regard to the feelings of 
the people. Though ruled by one sovereign, the three kingdoms 
remained isolated from each other ; and tho king of Denmark was 
practically powerless in Sweden and Norway. Besides this, within 
each kingdom the royal power was weakened by tho independence 
of the church and tho nobles. They j>osscssed private jurisdiction, 
the right of taxation and coinage, and escheated property fell not 
to the crown, but to the community of nobles. The Scandinavian 
Reformation was essentially n polilical movement. It had its origin 
in these political conditions, and it prepared tho way for the simul¬ 
taneous development of the central i>owcr and of national unity. 

In lol3 Christian II. of tho house of Oldenburg obtained tho 
three crowns. lie was a man of considerable ability, but was 
endowed with a headstrong temper aud little foresight. Under tho 
influence of his mistress, or rather of her mother, a native of demo- 
cratic Friesland, lie set himself to break the overwhelming power 
ot tho nobles, and to make himself supremo. In Sweden ho over¬ 
threw the aristocratic government of tho Sturcs (1520), but his 
yranmea an brutal conduct gave rise to a revolt which was 
attended with important consequences. In Denmnrk lie sot liim- 
bolf to iniso tho middle and lower classes ns a counterpoise to tho 
nobles. He encouraged commerce and manufacture's; and endea¬ 
voured to break off the oppressive mercantile monopoly of tho 
Hansc towns. At tho same time ho tried to ally 1, ini sol f with 
German Protestantism, and induced his uncle, tho elector of 
•Saxony, to send a Lutheran preacher to Denmark. Ilut his 
arbitrary conduct produced a general indignation which blinded 
mens eyes to measures tending to real advancement. Tho deotn 
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of his mistress, which he attributed to poison, aroused all the worst, 
passions of his nature. The nobles and clergy, who saw their 
independence threatened, took advantage of the king's unpopularity 
to excite a revolt. They obtained support from Ltibcck, the head 
of the Hanseatic league. Christian II. was drivon from Denmark 
in 1523, and the crown was conferred on his uncle, Frederick, duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein. 

§ 11. Frederick I. was a Protestant, and had already introduced the 
refnrmcd-Enliginn into his own duch ies. But he was compelled to 
accept a capitulation in which he swore to do nothing to the pre¬ 
judice of Roman Catholicism. While keeping the letter of his oath 
he did nothing to oppose the progress of the Reformation, which 
made rapid strides. In 1527 a diet at Odcnscc gave formal tolera¬ 
tion to Lutheranism, at least until the meeting of a general council. 
But the progress of the new doctrines aroused the jealousy of the 
powerful clergy, and Christian II., who had returned to the orthodox 
faith, was encouraged in 1531 to attempt the recovery of the crown. 
But the undertaking failed, Christian was compelled to surrender, 
and remained a prisoner till his death in 1559. 

On the death of Frederick I., in 1533, the two religious parties in 
Denmark* measured their strength. The Catholics supported his 
second son John, while the Protestants rallied round the elder 
brother Christian. Ultimately, mainly by the assistance of Sweden, 
Christian Ilf. obtained the crown. In his reign the Reformalion 
was completely carried out. The nobles assisted the king to over¬ 
throw and despoil the church. Tho fall of one of the great 
independent powers in the state led to tho foundation of a strong 
national monarchy in Denmark. 

§ 12. Meanwhile in Sweden a great revolution had taken place. 
Christian If. had hoped to crush for ever Swedish independence. 
After tho defeat of the aristocratic government, he had massacred all 
tho nobles at Stockholm in cold blood. Thus he thought to deprive 
tho people of their natural leaders: he oven dreamt that the lower 
classes would be conciliated by the fall of their oppressors. In this 
he was completely mistaken. Tho news of the bloody massacre 
produced for the first time a real national spirit in Sweden. Hatred 
of tho Danes and a desire to freo themselves from the unnatural 
union overpowered all other considerations. Tho representative of 
this new spirit was Gustavus Ericlisen, who received from his coat 
of arms the surname of Vasa. Himself of noble descent, he had been 
carried by Christian II. into Denmark as a hostage in 1518. From 
this imprisonment he escaped in 1520, only to hear the news of tho 
massacre, in which his father and all his other relatives had fallen. 
From this time hp consecrated his life to tfeo work of vengeance. 

f 2 
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A price was placed upon his bead, and it was with great difficulty 
that lie escaped from his enemies to find a refuge among the loyal 
peasants of Dalccarlia in the north of Sweden. There he lived for 
nearly a year, sharing the occupations of the rough people among 
■whom he dwelt and gradually maturing his schemes. In 1521 ho 
collected round him some hundreds of faithful peasants, and with 
this small force he commenced his great work—the emancipation 
of Sweden. National wrongs and aspirations brought to his standard 
crowds of inexperience.! but determined soldiers as he marched 
southwards. He took Westerns and Upsala, and advanced upon 
Stockholm. But the capital, garrisoned by Danish troops, resisted 
all his efforts, when suddenly in 1523 came the news of Christian 
II.’s expulsion from Denmark. The Stockholm garrison withdrew, 
Gustavus Vasa was crowned king of Sweden (Juno 7th), and 
entered his capital in state. 

§ 13. But he was as yet only on the threshold of his difficulties, 
lie had obtained a crown, but no real j>o\vcr with it. The noblos 
regarded him with jealousy as an equal who had been raised abovo 
them by the favour of the populace. The country was unaccustomed 
to the restraints of orderly government. During the long anarchy 
the church and the nobles had acquired all the power and ncarlv 
all the wealth of tho country. Moreover Gustavus’ relations with 

enmark wore doubtful. Tho support of Luhock was nccossary 
lor him, but Lubcck was also the ally of Frederick I. If tho lattor 
insisted on tho renewal of the Union of Calmar, how would Sweden 
l)° able to resist him ? This difficulty was removed- by tho modera- 
°f Frederick I., who allowed Liibeck to negotiate tho treaty 

\ k a r° R y Sweden was declared independent, 

wi the exception of tho southern provinces, which remained 
united to Denmark. Thus the Union of Calmar enmo to an ond. 

* Gustavus Vasa was now left free to complete his work of estab¬ 
lishing a strong monarchy in Sweden. His first necessity was a 
sufficient revenue, because, besides tho oxpcnscs of government, ho 
was heavily in dobt to Lubcck. He could not afford to quarrel with 
tho nobles, who wore already sufficiently hostile to him. He could 
wring no more from the peasants, who had given their all in his 
causo. In these straits ho adopted a very simple policy. He de¬ 
termined to introduce tho Reformation into Sweden, not from 
religious but from political motives. Tliitr would enable him to 
overthrow tho church, and to obtain for the crown a largo part of 
tho clerical revenues. Out of these he would be able to improve tho 
position of tho lower classes, and if necessary to conciliate the nobles. 
But there were still great difficulties in the way. The nobles were 
aure to see ip any attack on the church a scheme against themselves. 
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as their property was held by no tetter title. And the uncultured 
peasants, loyal as they had proved themselves, were still devoted to 
their ancient religion. Jt was necessary to proceed with great 
caution. Lutheran preachers were allowed full liberty of teaching 
tbough Gustavus was careful not to avow himself as their partisan, 
liut his designs were seen through, and a revolt broke out in 152G *. 
which was suppressed. t 

In 1527 Gustavus Vasa summoned a diet at Westerns, at which 
not only nobles and clergy, but also representatives of the townsmen 
and peasants were present. Before this assembly the king laid his 
plans. 1 hey met with determined opposition. Prepared for this 
Gustavus with theatrical promptness announced his determination 
to resign the crown. The diet, astounded by this sudden move, and 
conscious of the anarchy which must result from such a step, yielded 
t<> Ins demands. Pour articles were issued, which arc the foundation- 
stono of the new Swedish monarchy :— 

1. All estates are jointly bound to op]x»c all rebellion and to 
•telenet the government from external and internal enemies. 

property 0 h'" 2 * ° llo ' Vt ‘ l the frce dis l ,osal of clerical and monastic 

, 3 ' . T . ho *oMm have the right to take possession of all their properly 
winch has passed into the hands of the church since 1454. - 

• I resellers shall have freedom to announce the pure word of 
Cod, and the Gospel shall be read in all Christian schools. 

in Tr’ ; 0 l Cr ° rmati0 " W “ occom l ,lished iu Sweden, and was based 
an, in C , P r T fi POl,t,Cal ncCCSsUy - 11 was Dot - as Germany 
by the Zf -V aU ? ht l ° the r *°> >le and “forwards adopted 

cmwn tn f I?" 1 '", • 0,1 U ‘° C ° Utrary ’ il was ‘ ll,r °duced by the 

18 ° W " inter0sts - Th0 clef gy l~t most of their 

So iL'Tho diet ATS n0t , “a 1 , 1547 that thcy rea PI >eared as an 
support of tlio l k , S had heen to purchase the 

a power , , 0blCS ' y , a "f r ° U3 concess *° ns i and thus to increase 

a naZa'xtn " '.“ l ‘° ^ J " S P ite ° f ,his Gustavus gave 

royal [Ter Seh ^ , cstablishcd on a firm basis .ho 

1 , Inch (1544) was made hereditary for hi* descendants. 

IV. John Calvin akd the IIefobmation in Geneva. 

v° n " ,U h0t6er the German and 

authority Th« * subject in the sixteenth century to a triple 
Snvov hail • ? r f' snty reated with the bishop: but tbo duke of 
exercise municipal ^r' 8 0VtT th ° C ‘ ty ’ and the klUSl'ef? claimed to , '• 
1653) wishedt 0VernmeDt *. MsJJLof Savoy (1504- ^ y x 
tQ annex Geneva to hisduchy, and for this purpose ho 
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gained over the bishop. The independent burghers formed an 
opposition party which leaned for support on the neighbouring 
Swiss Confederation. Hence they received the name of “Eid- 
genossen” or “Huguenots,” while the supporters of the duke were 
nicknamed “Mamelukes.” The conflict lasted ten years, and ended 
in the victory of the liberal party, who received powerful support from 
Berne. The influence of Berne, which had adopted the doctrines 
of Zwingli, and the natural impulse of opposition to episcopal 
authority, encouraged the development of religious reform in 
Geneva. The now doctrines found an active and energetic teacher 
in Guillaume Fare), a native of Gap in Dauphind. In 1535 the 
mass was abolished by order of the municipal council, and those who 
refused to accept the change went into exile. These events gave new 
ardour to the enemies of the city. The bishop laid Geneva under an 
interdict, and Charles IIP, supported by the Catholic exiles, made a 
last effort to restore his authority. But Geneva, again assisted by 
Berne, successfully defended itself, and the conquest of Savoy by the 
French relieved them from further danger on the side of the duke. 

Thus in 1536 Geneva became an independent municipality, and 
had adopted Protestantism on account of its connection with the 
cause of liberty. But the work of reform was by no means 
completed. Constant party conflicts had accustomed the citizens 
to anarchy and disorder. The magistrates wished to take the 
government both of Church and State into their own hand*, and to 
employ religion for political ends. Farcl and his followers had been 
successful in destroying the old faith : they had not the requisito 
qualities for giving an orderly constitution to a new church, it was 
at this crisis that John Calvin appeared in Geneva. 

§ 15. Cal m b the leader of the second generation of reformers, was 
born in 1509 at Noyon in Picardy. (Destined by his father for tho 
legal profession, he receive! an excellent education at Paris, Bourges, 
and Orleans. It was at Orleans that he turned his attention to 
theology, and became acquainted with the works of tho German 
reformers. Of these he was no slavish disciple, but with their 
assistance lie constructed an independent theological system.) Tho 
persecutions of 1534 drove him from Franco, and ho continued his 
studies in Italy and Germany. In 1536 ho produced his greatest work, 
the •'Jnstitutio ChrUtana Iieligioiiis, which he wrote in Latin, and 
afterwards translated into French. In the same year ho camo to 
Geneva, where ho was detained against his will by tho urgency of 
Fnrel, who was eager to secure sq, able a colleague, t In Geneva 
Calvin set to work to found a Christian church on the basis laid 
down in the “ Institutes.” But the harshness of his system, and 
the haughty supremacy which lie assumed, provoked violent 
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opposition. Men were not yet willing to sacrifice that freedom of 
life which was attainable under the new municipal government. 
They inveighed against the “ new papacy/' and received support 
from Berne, which wished to retain its influence over the liberated 
state. Calvin and Farel, who refused to make the slightest con¬ 
cessions, were in 1533 condemned to exile. Calvin now resumed 
his literary activity, and for the next three years resided chiefly in 
Etrasburg. ^ 

§ 1G. Butit was soon discovered that his presence was indispensable 
to Geneva. The Roman Catholics were encouraged by these internal 
dissensions to attempt the recovery of the city. An address was 
issued by Cardinal Sadolet, to tvhich Calvin wrote a conclusive 
answer from Strasburg. This achievement increased the number of 
his partisans, who strenuously urged his recall. And the growing 
influence of Berne was alarming to the patriotic supporters of 
independence. Thus political combined with religious motives to 
induce the magistrates to invite Calvin to return. It was with 
great reluctance, and only as he believed in obedience to a divine 
call, that he at last accepted the invitation. On the 13th September 
1341, he, returned to Geneva amidst general rejoicing. From this 
time he devoted himself with unequalled energy to the teaching of 
is doctrines and the foundation of a new church organisation. 

The distinguishing feature of the Calvinistic doctrines was tho I 
tey^lopmepfc to its logical extreme of the Augustinian doctrine of l 
predestination. Men were divided from their birth into two ^ 
great classes, those who were destined to be saved and those who 
were doomed to destruction. But as it was impossible to divido 
these classes in this world, Calvin admitted to membership of tho 
church all who were willing to conform to its rules. In his 
opposition to Roman Catholicism Calvin was far more irrccon- 

n ° „ Luther * 1 rejected -Uansul»lfljitifttion altogether, as 

J^IJNLAll .ritualistic Jorras and church festivals. Simplicity and 

his highest ideal, and he made no provision for 

tlm e\\A ndj The whole hierarchical organisation of 

a mrafr i V* UIC s y m ^ 8 am * ceremonials, found in Calvin 

n most bitter and decided enemy. 

p\J! r m ° r0 f t !‘ nnind0C,rinedid Calvin differ from Luther in his A 
had °f th ! con8titution of lho church. The German reformer 
nrinrJ 1 , rellgl0U8 supremacy to fall into tho hands of tho 
was fV Vh ° ^ ^ POW to wield it. The system of Calvin 

congregation, the 

, y ot behevers, as the only source of authority upon earth. 
«ut he would tolerate anno of 'the anarchy which might arise from 
constitution. Tho executive power was vested in an 


ti 

( 
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elected consistory, consisting of the clergy and twelve lay elders.)) 
To prevent the election of unfit persons, the clergy were compelled ' 
to pass a strict examination, and the elders could only be chosen 
from members of the two councils. The consistory was not only 
the chief ecclesiastical authority, it was also the supreme tribunal 
\ for the regulation of morals/(Under Calvin’s influence the strictest 
| Jaws were enacted and enforced. Dancing and card-playing were 
iforbiddep under severe penalties, and adultery was punished hy 
j aeath^'Calvin attached the greatest im]»ortancc to the education 
\ of the young. Regular grades of schools were established) which 
taught in turn all the branches of knowledge known to those times. 

1 Ins made Geneva the educational centre of western Christendom, 
and extended the influence of Calvinism far beyond the city-walls. 

Calvin was not able to complete his work without .opposition. 

A party was formed which aimed at a relaxation of ecclesiastical 
strictness, and wished to bring the church under the control of the 
state. These men, who were known as the “ Libertines. ” found 
numerous followers even among the municipal councils. But 
Calvni was able to maintain his supremacy, mainly by the support 
ot the numerous French exiles who flocked to Geneva. lie treated 
his opponents with merciless severity. Scrvetus, a Spaniard who 
came to Geneva in 1553, and who was opposed to Calvin only on 
doctrinal points, was publicly burnt as a heretic. Jt was un¬ 
fortunate that the Protestants could not extend to others that 
Moderation which they so convincingly demanded for themselves. 

\ Ul'uT , JT ?S? i * Sou# Power, Calvin lived himself in poverty 
I A- .? \ n when his work was continued by his devoted 
'disciple, Theodore Bcza. 

Calvins doctrines were destined to exercise an influence quite \ 
ut of proportion to the sphere of his personal activity. Their j] 
democratic and aggressive character, while it made them especially 
ihnTi— t0 °? tabllshed governments, equally fitted them to bo 
i.i . C '^ 0n of opponents of those governments. Lutheranism, 
m er| na n y and in England, had strengthened the princely 
power; CaWmism, i n Scotland and the Netherlands, was destined 
to attack and overthrow that power. Calvinism was the creed of 
-rebels; it discarded altogether Luther’s teaching as to the evils of 
employing forco.J Its influence is to be traced in the teaching of John 
Kr.ox, in the hcro'c resistance of the northern Netherlands to Spain, 

1 i? tbe Pronged ftrupglo of the French Huguenots, and among thoi 
j English Puritans, who organised the Great Rebellion and founded a! 

J mighty power beyond the Atlantic, ( Calvin was to the Romance and! 
western nations what Luther and Melancthon were to the German!) 
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CHAPTER V. 

RIVALRY BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE IIAPSBURGS.— 

SECOND PERIOD. 

£ I. CliaHcs y y Intervention in Tunis. § 2. Francis I. intrigues against 
Ghnrles; liimself with Clement VII., Henry VIII., James V., ami 
bolyman. § 3. Outbreak of the war in 1536; French conquest of Savoy : 

Charles invades Provence; his failure. § 4. Campaign of 1537 ; truce 
of Nice ; interview at Aigues-Mortes; death of Alessandro de Medici; 
accession of Cosimo, the first grand duke of Tuscany. § 5. Charles V. 
humbles the Castilian Cortes; suppression of the revolt of Ghent. 

§ C. Charles V.*s disaster oil* Algiers; Francis I. renews the war; cam¬ 
paigns of 1542 and 1543; treaty of Crespv. § 7. End of Francis I.*s 
reign ; its importance in the history of Franco. 

§ 1. AfTeb settling German affairs by the treaty of Nuremberg, 

Charles V. proceeded to Italy, where he renewed his alliance with 
t to pope and the other states. Thence he went by sea to Barcelona, 
and his attention was soon drawn to afTairs in Africa. There was 
considerable danger that the Turks might attain that supremacy 
on the MediteiTancan coasts, which had belonged to the Mohnm- 
medons centuries before. Chaireddin or, as he was usually called, 
Harbarossa, the son of a potter in Lesbos, had taken up the trade 
oi a corsair m conjunction with his brothers, and had made him- 
eu master of Aiders. Feeling unable to support this power by . I v 
imsclf, he submitted to the sultan SoJyman, who appointed him O'" 
ommander of the Turkish fleet. In his new capacity lie interfered in 
^ disputed succession to the throne of Tunis. Su P i>orting the cause . 

tlm i- a r ld * „ drove t1,c rival claimant, Muley Hassan, from YvvvbAJ 
io kingdom, Thea turning against Alraschid, he annexed Tunis cd 
J. , tho aomm-.ons of the Sultan^Miftey- Hassan meanwhile had 
* , to bpain to implore the assistance of tho emperor. Collecting 
t'Tf undcr the command of Andrea Doria, Charles V. sailed 
JJ . Ican coast in 1535, defeated Barlxirossa, and restored tho 
6 ? mi? *° t ^ 1<3 ! * irone Tunis as a vassal of Spain, 
of emperor was thus employed in upholding tho cause 

Gnd0m a & ainst the inQdels, his power was threatened by 
wr- his rival r the French king. It was impossible for 

xrancis I* to acoept with contentment the provisions of the treaty 
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of Cambray. Above all, he was determined not to resign his 
pretensions to the duchy of Milan, but to take the earliest opportu¬ 
nity of re-asserting them. With this end in view, he tried to 
detach the poi>e from his alliance with the emperor. He offered to 
marry Ids second son, Henry of Orleans, to Catharine dc Medici, 
daughter of Clement VII/s cousin Lorenzo.) In spite of Charles' 
ellorts to prevent it, this marriage, fraught with important conse¬ 
quences to France, was concluded. But none of the anticipated 
advantages were reaped from it, because in 1534 Clement VII. 
died, and was succeeded by Paul III. In spite of this disappoint¬ 
ment Francis continued his intrigues. lie endeavourcl to^secure 
the alliance of Francesco Sforza, who, though duke of Milan 
and married to Charles* niece, was anxious to free himself from 
imperial tutelage. Maraviglia or, as the French call him, Mervcille, 
was despatched from France to Milan as French envoy. RutJhc 
intrigue was discovered by the imperialists, and Francesco Sforza 
was compelled to put Maraviglia to death. This breach of the law 
of nations gave Francis I. what he desired, a pretext for war. Ilo 
formed a new standing army of 42,000 infantry, and looked round 
for alliances against the emperor. lie entered into close .relations 
with Henry VIII., and with James V. of Scotland. He was 
es]>ccinlly anxious to gain over the German Protestants; he 
invited Mclancthon to Paris, and opened negotiations with tho 
League of Sclimalkaldo. But within his own kingdom he was tho 
persecutor of Protestants, and the German princes refused to trust 
fra — compensate himself for this he outraged the sentiments 
of Christian Europe by forming an alliance with the Turkish sultan 
oolyman. 

§ 3. In the midst of these warlike preparations, Francis* position 
w:us completely altered by the death of Francesco Sforza (Oct. 153G). 
1 his of course deprived him of his pretext for war in tho death of 
Maraviglia, but to make up for tins lifij^vivod bis claim to tho 
duchy of Milan. At the beginning of 153^^gdPrcifclrarmy 
was collected on the frontiers, but instead of invading Milan it 
attacked Charles III. of Savoy, whoso only offence was that, having 
marned the empcroFs sister, he had deserted tho French alliance 
for that of Charles. Savoy and Piedmont were speedily conquered, 
but tho attack on Milan was still postponed. Charles V. proposed 
a compromise, and offered to give tho vacant duchy to Francis* 
third son, the duke of Angoulome. Francis demanded it for his 
second son, the duko of Orleans; but as being nearer to tho crown, 
and as tho husband of Catharine do Medici, ho was unacceptable to 
tho emperor. By these negotiations Charles obtained time to raise 
money and troops. In Juno, 1630 he appeared in Rome, and there 
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denounced Francis’ conduct in the most violent terms, and chal¬ 
lenged him to single combat. At the head of a large army he 
prepared to invade France. The treachery or incapacity of the 
Marquis of Saluces, the French commander in Piedmont, gave him 
an easy passage through that province. On the 25th of July, the 
anniversary of his defeat of Barbarossa, he crossed the frontier and 
entered Provence. His object was to bring the French king to a 
decisive engagement. But Francis I. pursued a more cautious 
policy than could have been expected of him. Occupying strong 
fortified positions at Avignon and Valence, he devastated the 
country before them, and stood strictly on the defensive. The 
conduct of these military operations was left to the Marshal dc 
Montmorency, who had suggested them. Want of provisions and 
consequent disease soon produced their effect on the imperial army. 
With his officers and soldiers dying around him, and impregnable 
fortresses in front, Charles had nothing left but to retreat to 
Genoa. There he took ship for Barcelona, and hastened to hide 


his disgrace from the eyes of Europe. During the campaign the 
dauphin had died, and Henry of Orleaus became heir to the French 
throne % 

§ 4. At the beginning of 1537 Francis I., declaring the treaty of 
Cambray to be at an end, summoned “ Charles of Austria ” to 
appear 'before the parliament of Paris, as being a French vassal in 
Flanders and Artois. On his non-appearance, these provinces were 
declared to be forfeited to France. The campaign which followed 
this meaningless mediaeval ceremony was unimportant. An inva¬ 
sion of Picardy was ended by the exertions of the regent in the 
Netherlands, Mary of Hungary, who obtained a truce for ten months 
extending to her territories only. On the side of Italy, the French 
re-conqucrcd Piedmont, and Solyman, in accordance with his treaty, 
sent Barbarossa to ravage the coasts of Naples. But Francis’ 
consciousness of tlm which the Turkish alliance brought 

upon him inclined him to peace, and he postponed the threatened 
invasion of Milan. Paul III. eagerly undertook the task of 
mediation. Charles V. was anxious to put a stop to the Turkish 
advance, and in 1538 a truce for ten years was arranged at Nice, by 
jvhich each party kept his conquests. Thus the unfortunate duke of 
Savoy remained excluded from his territories, which he had done 
nothing to forfeit. Soo;i afterwards Charles, on his return journey 
to Spain, was driven by a storm to Aigues-Mortcs? Francis 
hurried to meet him, and the two rivals, so lately engaged in open 
war and apparently imbued with deadly enmity for each other, 
passed three days together on terms of chivalrous cordiality. 

Besides negotiatiug the truce of Nice, Paul III. advanced tho 
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interests of his family by securing for his grandson, Oitavio Farnese, 
the hand of the emperor’s natural daughter, Margaret. She was 
the widow of Alessandro de Medici, the last male of the direct 
descendants of Cosimo, the founder of the house. Alessandro was 
murdered in 1437 l>y his kinsman Lorenzino, who hoped to 
supplant him, but who was driven by sudden terror to take refuge in 
\ enicc. The government of Florence now fell to Cosimo de Medici, 
the representative of a collateral line descended from Lorenzo, 
brother of the elder Cosimo. He subsequently annexed Siena and 
southern Tuscany to Florence, and thus founded the grand-duchy 
of luscany, which was held by his descendants till 1737 . 

§ 5. After the striking interview at Aigues-Mortes, Charles V. 
proceeded to Spain, where a dispute with the Castilian Cories 
enabled him to humble that ancient assembly. Henceforth the 
nobles and clergy were excluded, as paying no taxes, and the Cortes 
consisted only of the deputies of eighteen cities, who could odor no 
determined resistance to the royal ]K)vvcr (1538). About the same 
nnc Charles received news of a revolt in Ghent, the most flourishing 
city in !• landers. The Flemish cities had found their old indepen¬ 
dence Badly curtailed when they fell under the powerful dukes of 
1 ngundy; but their lot was still worse under tho house of Ilaps- 
rofw ',.1 V 1 lj3 ? -, h ° Cl,y of G1,ent » rt-, y in S on its ancient privileges, 
S l „r ribUt ° ‘ V *“ <Wndc ' 1 * Mary of Hungary. 
tll-Wr. U,C arrcit of “» citizens of Ghent 

StSX tt° An W t0 emperor being 

aonco ill , G ' V k up nrms - “‘“Wished their indei>on- 

L ,0 0ir " r 1,hn thcir ald becoming 
who under M n Nl ' tl,crlands - was refused by Francis, 

onlilm. ln ( U .?n? 0f , MonUnorenc y. was now as anxious to bo 
T witb Cli,-tries as he had previously been to quarrel 

o divX'nd ST 8 , ? Ci,abIisU “ Claim 0,1 thc cm Peror's gmtiti.de. 
thro^Ktnen , n , c S otiati ° ns . “» d gave him a free passage 

magnificent hospitality; a"d in«' Ids^t"^ 

SET SI'S- &Krj-£rsr^s£ 

obligations to France, and dented havillHLlc 0 ackno " 1 ? d S 0 hi * 
Mi.an, Francis I. found bhnself ^ 

of Ghent, and was no nearer to the acquisition of Milan. Mont- 
moreney, on whom the blame of his short-sighted confidence fell, 
was degraded from office, and tho king lay i n walt f t , fir 1 
opix>rtumty to renew liis war against the emperor. 
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§ G. Meanwhile Charles passed from Flanders to Germany, and 
thence to Italy, intent on a new expedition to Africa. The corsairs 
tad resumed their incursions on the Mediterranean coast, and there 
was no prospect of peace and order until the pirate state of A Hers 
was reduced. With a magnificent fleet and army Charles set 
sail for Algiers in October, 1541. But he found more formidable 
opponents in winds and waves than in the infidels. A great storm 

shattered Ins fieot, and drove him with a small remnant of his forces 
to Spain. 

This disaster, the greatest which Charles had yet experienced, 
gave fresh courage to Francis I. It also gave him an opportunity 

off in TraS f f mnC ,° "' ith the Sulta " which had been broken 
A . fS""* renegade,. Rincon. was despatched to 
Constantinople, but on Ins passage through Lombardy, he was seized 
by the Marquis del Guasto, governor of Milan, and put to death 

ith r°, * ran . c, * h ' 8 ,lesirc ‘ l l ,rc,ext for hostilities. An alliance 
mth the duke of Clove, to whom Charles V. refused the investiture 

lho G S, C e r Mnn^ CrCd 7 t lC l 'w" 0 '* Rlcat n,lvnn t*gcs in an attack on 
Fronde 1 S ' 7' ° f f>CollanJ was closely allied with 

m A r . n ° a first l ' rancis ’ daughter Madeleine, and 
. or wards Mary of Guise. The Scandinavian countries now bc-an 

n,7mL a P 'J t o ,n Euro P can bistory, and l>ot!i Christian Ill.^of 

rilfl 1, UatlVl “ L ,° f S ' voJen ,,,aiic 'Attics With France. 

Zritrr'T of Frenei, influence in Scotland, 

7 ‘ C n d 7/ , 8 alha " C , C ’ but UlC Su,tan ’ who "•» a » H‘is time. 

hamin 0 groat successes m Hungary, was more complaisant. 

a ! rnuTtan ' am l: V 7 in 1642 > raiscd five lar S<= armies, and made 
ChX dukTofn? T” th ° Netherlands and lloussillon. 
tired of .2" ° rleauSl 1,10 ““mandcr of the former expedition, 
whom 1 ! ? am P a ‘f n 8ie 8 es > hurried off suddeuly to the Pyrenees, 
ti ed hanT ' u* br ° thc '’ th ° ' lau P hin ’ was S-lng to fight a 

esistiLe of P B h ° ‘ nVaSi0n ° f Iioussillon "•«« foiled by the 

Sut anv Perl)lgnan ; anrt th0 French retired into quarters 
ChaZ V I 8Uc ccss, proportioned to their exertions. In 151.1 
Clove Tl I T l !! d ln Gennan y determined to reduce the duke of 
butfWl ° , r a PP hed for aid ‘o the League of Schmalkaldc, 
the aS VM 1UCky Cn0Ush 10 S ain over Philip of Hesse, and 
force??!, r 'T . refused - Clevo was conquered and the duke 
tn f °i . um ^ mt * n g submission, while Francis made no effort 
UORflf* • t0 ° latC * An attack upon Nice, the last 

Turkifll 0I fl °f Savo ^ ^7 t ^ le combined French and 

Henrv VTT'r tS unsucc€8s ^l- In 1544 Charles arranged with 
kinc/ i a 8 * mu ^ taneo ns invasion of France. The English 
g crossed over, but instead of advancing towards Paris ho 
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laid siege to Boulogne, which did not surrender till September. 
Charles, disregarding the fact that his army in Piedmont suffered 
a severe defeat at Consoles, invaded Champagne. He advanced 
within two days’ march of Paris, which was thrown into the 
utmost consternation, when Charles evinced a sudden desire for 
peace. IIis motives arc not easy to follow, but he probably was 
indignant that Henry VIII. failed to fulfil his engagement; and he 
also wished to end the dreaded alliance between French and Turks, 
and to have his own hands free to settle matters with tho German 
Protestants. Francis was no less willing to come to terms, and 
the treaty of Crespy was concluded (10 September, 1541). By 
this all conquests made since the truce of Nice were restored. 
Francis renounced all claim§ to Naples, Flanders and Artois, and 
Charles consented to a formal renunciation of the Duchy of 
Burgundy. Besides this, the emperor promised the hand of his 
daughter or his niece to the duke of Orleans, who was to rcceivo 
as his wife’s dowry either the Netherlands and Francho-Comte, 
or the duchy of Milan. On tho completion of this compact 
Francis was bound to restore Savoy and Piedmont to Charles III. 

§ 7. This treaty which gave unexpectedly good terms to France, 
brings to an end the direct rivalry between Charles V. and Francis I. 
Tho latter’s remaining years were mainly occupied with a war against 
Henry VIII., which was carried on partly in Scotland and partly 
round Boulogne. Boulogne was at last surrendered under Edward VI. 
and peace made between England and France. Francis was dis¬ 
appointed in tho advantages which wero held out by the treaty of 
Crespy. The duke of Orleans, his favourite son, died (September, 
1545) before either of the proposed marriages had been completed. 
Francis attempted to revivo his own pretensions to Milan, but tho 
emperor disregarded them. Ho was compelled to content himself 
with retaining Savoy and Piedmont, which he was no longer bound 
to surrender. On tho 31st of March, 1547, Francis I. died at tho 
age of 53, after a stormy reign of 32 years. 

Francis I. was too absorbed in foreign politics*to pay much 
attention to domestic affairs, yet, in spite of this, his reign is ft 
poriod of considerable importance in the development of Franco. 
Tho king failed to attain his dynastic objects. He never acquired 
Naples, and he was forced to relinquish Milan. But ho was very 
successful in defending the French frontiers, and in creating a 
national spirit which aimed at their extension. Under Francis, 
too, the central power of tho crown was vastly increased. Tho 
church was rendered subject by tho Concordat of 1516. Tho 
estates were of little importance and woro hardly ever summoned. 
Even local and municipal independence was restricted or carefully 
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watched. Large, revenues were derived, not only from the taille, 
but also from the sale of offices and from the clergy. A native 
infantry was formed on a larger scale than had previously existed. 
And the king was cot unpopular, but was served with willing 
devotion. His magnificent court, his patronage of art and litera¬ 
ture, and, above all, his martial spirit, made him the true reflex and 
representative of the national life. Maximilian I. once declared 
that the emperor was a king of kings, because no one felt bound to 
obey him; that the king of Spain was a king of men, because, 
though opposed, he was still obeyed; but the French king was a 
king of beasts, for no one dared to oppose him. 

Francis I. wn 9 the originator of the traditional French policy 
afterwards so successfully pursued by Richelieu, of being Protestant 
abr^d_and Catholic at homc^ His livalry to the house 'oY Haps- 
burg made him anxious to conciliate the League of Schmalkaldc, 
but at the same time he was careful to repress every tendency to 
reform iu his own kingdom. He aroused the anger of the pope by 
his alliance with the heretic Henry VIII., but he made amends by 
a furious persecution of French Protestants. In bis later years his 
measures bccamo more and more barbarous, and one of his last acts 
was the 'wholesale extermination of the Vaudois (April, 1545) 
Among the Frenchmen who wore driven by his severity into exile 
was John Calvin, the ajxistlo 0 f Geneva. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CHARLES V. AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. RENEWED 
WAR WITH FRANCE. 1532-15:,9. 

§ 1. Progress of lhe Reformation in Germany after the treaty of Nurem- 
* ,< ‘ r K» the Anabaptist* in MCluster. §2. Attempted compromise; Diet 
of Katisbon; its failure; the archbishop of Cologne. §3. Charles 
prepares for a struggle against the Protestants; secures the adhesion 
of Maurice of Saxony ; death of Luther; Schmalkaldic war; battle of 
Muhlberg §4. Council of Trent; the eni|>eror quarrels with Paul 
HI.; the Interim. §5. Charles* attempt to establish despotism: 
reaction in Germany ; conduct of Maurice of Saxony. § G. The Germail 
princes obtain assistance from Henry II. of France; Charles narrowly* 
cm apes tapturo at Innspi uck ; treaty of Passau ; French capture Motzl 
ioul, and \ erdun. § 7. Charles fails in the siege of Metz; Albert of* 
Brandenburg; death of Maurice of Saxony at Sievershausen ; his 
cnniactor. §.». Religious peace of Augsburg, Charles V. dis¬ 
pirited by his failures; his aWlication. * § 10.'lW Paul IV.; ho 
provokes rranee to make war with Philip II. ; Alva in Italy ; success 
of the Spaniards. v§ 11. War on the French frontier; Spanish victories 

r , \HV cn V n ^ ! n,, 9 rnvc,incs J capture of Calais by Guise; treaty of 
Cutenu-Cambresis ; importance of the treaty. 


S 1. X il ^yi < i‘iJ!_^L-5L!lIcinbcr£_X15iJ2i scoured toleration for l ho 
German 1 rotcstants.and imposed no restrictions upon the ex tensioned" 
their power. The emperor was unsuccessful in Ins efforts to incliico' 
10 pojie to summon n general council, and the renewal of tho war 
withtnpcoKopl him from any interference in the affairs of Germany. 
Jhc Catholic-princes were not uhllcd, amP there was no armetp- 
power in the country which could hope to compote with tho League 
of Schmalkalde. Cuciuastanccs were thus very favourable for the 
1 rotestnnts, and they soon gained an important victory in Wilrtcm- 
ber "\ . I)uko l . ln ® h ° f Wiirtemberg had been expelled in 1019, 
and his territories had since then boon administered by tho Houso 
of Hapsburg. Hut daring his exile Ulrich bad shown an inclination 
to adopt the reformed doctrines, and his son Christopher, who had 
none of his father’s unpopularity, was a decided Protestant. On 
the motion of Philip of Hesse, and in spite of the opposition of the 
elector of Saxony, their cause was adopted by tho Lcaguo of 
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Schmalka'ide. The dissolution of the Swabian League early in 
1534 gave the desired opportunity. By a sudden invasion the 
Austrian troops were overpowered, Wiirtombcrg was restored to 
Ulrich, and the Lutheran church established in tho duchy. Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria, taken completely by surprise, was compelled to 
sanction theso ovents by the peace of Kadan (1534). This was a 
very great success. Protestantism was introduced in tho midst of 
the south German states, and the House of Hnpsburg suffered a 
severe defeat 

In this year the anabaptists established themselves at Munster 
under John of Leyden. They taught the most extreme doctrines, 
such as the community of property and of women, and the city 
became the scene of anarchy and the most insane excesses. Tho 
movement was put down by force in 1535 and the ringleaders 
executed. The reaction caused by these unfortunate events did 
little to stay the progress of reform. In the next two years Protes¬ 
tantism was accepted in Baden, Anhalt, Augsburg, and a number 
of towns both in northern and southern Germany. But in 1530 
occurred the greatest extension of the new doctrines, owing to 
dynastic changes in Albertinc Saxony and Brandenburg. George 
duke of S.ixony had been as keen a supporter of orthodoxy ns his 
relatives of the Ernestine branch were of Lutheranism. So averse 
was he to religious changes that ho endeavoured by will to dis¬ 
inherit his brother Henry and to leave his dominions to the 
xJapsburgs. But all his efforts proved fruitless, and on his death (17 
Apnl, 1539) Henry obtained undisturbed possession of the duchy 
of Saxony, where he introduced the new faith to which he already 
belonged. Joachim I., margrave of Brandenburg, bad endeavoured 
to preserve the Catholic religion, and had married his two sons, 
Joachim and John, to Catholic princesses. But after his death 
(1535) John, who obtained Brandenburg-Ncumark, at once joined 
the League of Schmalkalde and established the reformed church, 
lho elder brother, Joachim II., who succeeded to the electorate, 
proceeded more cautiously. While he himself remained a Catholic, 
lie offered no impediment to the teaching of the reformers; and 
finally, in 1539, consented to the definite adoption of Protestantism, 
lhus the Reformation was successfully established in almost the 
whole of northern and central Germany. In the south, Austria, 
Uavnna, the Palatinate, and the Rhenish electorates, remained 
orthodox, while in the north Catholicism could reckon only one 
Buppotler, Henry duke of Brunswick. 

§ 2j T he progress of the Reformation was regarded with serious 
misgivings by Charles V. The jiolitical uuity of Germany was ono 
- of bis chief objects, but it could never be attained without religious 

Q 
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unity. In tho face of the clanger threatened both by France and 
the Turks, it was impossible for him to alienate the Protestants by 
coercion. Measures of conciliation were therefore tried, but as yet 
they had been unsuccessful. The pope, Paul III., made tentative 
oilers of a council in some Italian town, but the German princes 
were resolute in their refusal. The Vice-Chancellor Held, acting as 
( ha lies’ agent, so far from being able to reconcile opposing parties, 
only formed a separate league of Catholic princes at Nuremberg in 
1531). '1 bus Germany was divided into two hostile camps,' and 
Held's conduct only lessened the chances of a reconciliation.^ But 
in 1541 Charles himself appeared in Germany to conduct his own 
allairs. At the diet of Kaiislxm a serious eflort was made to 
bring about a compromise. Circumstances never appeared so 
promising. The jiopc was represented by the most moderate of tho 
cardinals, Contarini, the representative of a party at Rome which 
desirod to reform the church. Luther was not present, and his 
place was taken by tho more conciliatory Melancthon. The 
Catholics too put forward their more moderate theologians, Groppcr 
and Pflng. lint, in spite of this/ religious differences proved too 
wide to l»e bridged over. Charles was convinced that nothing was 
to bo gained by his present policy, and nothing was lePt for him 
but the employment of force. Henceforth this necessity was more 
and more impressed upon him ; but ns yet circumstances compelled 
him to temporise. Tho Turks wero on tho point of annexing 
Hungary, and the Protestants must be conciliated at all cost. The 
diet therefore ended by confirming tho treaty of Nuremberg, 
putting an end to all processes against Protostants, and admitting 
members of both creeds to the Imperial Chamber. 

The Protestant princes weqp completely blinded as to the 
emperors real designs; they regarded tho recess of the diet ns a 
permanent security. Henry of Brunswick, who had obtained a 
decree against tho town of Goslar, refused to obey tho recess. Tho 
league of Schmalkoldo took up arms against him and drovo him 
Jrom his territories, where Protestantism was at once established. 
Jins event caused groat uneasiness to tho emperor, which was in- 
creased by occurrences in Cologne. The aged archbishop, Hermann 
von der W led, lntherto a moderate member of tho Catholic parly, 
gradually manifested his inclination to go over to the reformed faith. 
In spite of remonstrances from tho chapter and the municipal 
authority, ho sanctioned grave religious alterations and allowed full 
liberty to the Protestant preachers. This attitude on tho part of a 
great prince of the church aroused tho gravest misgivings. At 
present Charles hands were tied l.y tho war with France? bu If in 1514 
tho peace of Crcspy set him free, and ho set out for Germany 
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dctcrmmod to put down the League of Scbmalkalde and to c.-tablbh 

at the same time unity and submission to the central ixnvcr. 

, •,], A t .'° Ush b,s mlnd was now ful| y made up, Charles proceeded 

2l le°'’ tT K CaUt l° n rV' lnd COnCCalc,1 his rral designs as long as 
possible. The king of France was pledged by the peace of Crespy 

ln . ‘ h « l >utt ' n ° do "“ of heresy, and a secret treaty rvas 

nr nces *7* ° n Ule Pu l’P° rt * ‘he Catholic 
princes the emperor could rely, but ho was also able to gain over 

Home of the Protestants. To them he was careful to represent that 

cnret JC f S "'*'1 " 0t tI,at 1,e had "° desire to 

l 1 re /“™> b ' lt onl y put down the haughty and independent 
League °f .chmalknldc^ John and Albert of Brandenburg, indignant 
at he treatment of iWry of Brunswick, readily joined the emperor 
But a more important ally was Maurice duke of Saxony. He had 
uc £ ecded his father ,n 1541, and, though an avowed Protestant he 
soon adopted an independent attitude. In 1512 lie withdrew from 

interests "of°ref' C nil,llki ' l '* e ’ !!‘ 0Ush 1,0 * |S11 Promised his aid if the 
Chnlo V f » 8 " "T° 'hreatoned. But with him, as. with 
Cha. les V., religion was altogether subordinate to pities; his .. u idln!- 

inotivo was personal ambition. Jealousy of tho Ernestine branch 
“ndieeS Vioin Ti' 8 ° f ‘ Crri, ° rial , ’’-^ndisement combined to 

Z:f ° CCaS,0a the Cnt *'olics adopted a bolder andTSgg'lt 

® m^ 6 TcTS ,o s 

of th n e r dCC nrcd r cu by i8Suin 5 U,e im P° r ‘al ban Against the leaded 

if they L hnd UG atUckii ra u, ka,d0 '!"°' V Collcctcd " loir forces, and 
victorfous f n,u if J h ° Cmp f ror at onco "> e y must have been 
command \ by " ,e resu " 8of a divided 

testant m JcJ ’ v m ° St “ Ctivo and “hie of the Pro- 

opposition n 8 ""mediate attack, but he was foiled by tho 

Pawnv. ? Tlds'l CaUt '°’' s , aud . lrrcso,u '° colleague, the elector of 
• Italy and the N Ti'°i ^ bnr es time 40 receive reinforcements from 
fMeanSh^CS r nnd8 ’. th0U ? h he con,inucd <° "void a battle) 
vaded the Sal n , ’. C0D J uncli <>" with Ferdinand of Austria, in- 
at once dL™l‘ !l , ea ‘ 0 ™ te - wh ‘ ch ' v 1 « speedily overrun. This news 
Frederick hurrtnA ar ™ y of ,he Lea g ue , *nd the elector John 

taking advantage ofthe^coT ° f bU ° WD domintons - Char,es V - 
southern Germnnv ♦ t . con . fusio N n among his enemies, reduced 
y to subjection. ) Meanwhile John Frederick had 
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turned the tables on Maurice by attacking the duchy of Saxony, 
where Dresden and Leipzig alone held out. In April, 1547, Charles 
marched to the assistance of Maurice, and mainly through the latter's 
strategy won a complete victory at Muhlbcrg. The elector himself 
was taken prisoner. After suffering brutal treatment lie was com¬ 
pelled to sign the capitulation of Wittenberg, by which he resigned 
his electoral title and his territories to the emperor. These were 
conferred by Charles upon Maurice as the reward of his services, 
and thus the Saxon electorate was transferred from tho Ernestine to 
the Albertine line. A few weeks later Philip of Ilessc was compelled 
to surrender, his personal safety being guaranteed by Maurice and 
the elector of Brandenburg. But Charles, disregarding this, threw 
him into prison. Henry of Brunswick was released from captivity 
and restored to his duchy. 


§ 4. By those great successes Charles realised his grand object 
and became supreme in Germany. He could now insist upon that 
religious uniformity on which he intended to base political cen¬ 
tralisation. But just at this moment, when everything seemed 
favourable, he forfeited the most necessary alliance, that of tho 
pope. Paul III. was anxious to suppress Protestantism, but ho 
was unwilling to soe Charles jxnvcrful enough to dictate to tho 
papacy. Every advantage gained by the emperor terrified the pope. 
The Council of Trent had been summoned in 1545, but against 
Charles’ wishes questions of practical reform were postponed to 
doctrinal matters, and these were settled in the most uncompromising 
form. In March, 1547, in defiance of imperial remonstrances, tho 
•council was transferred from Trent to Bologna.') Before the battle of 
Muhlborg the papal contingent was withdrawn from tho imperial 
army. In his indignation, Charles despatched an embassy to Bologna 
m January, 1548, to declare that all proceedings of tho council wero 
nub and void. Other circumstances occurred to inflame tho quarrel, 
l aul HI. s son Piero Luigi Famese had been invested with tho cities 
of Parma and Hacenza. Ilis tyranny made him detested, and ho 
was assassinated The governor of Milan at N once took possession 
of 1 lacenza m the emperor’s name. ^Paul III. accused Gonznga of 
complicity in lus son s murder, and called upon Charles to invest 
his grandson Ottavio Farncse with Tarma and Piacenza. This being 
refused, the pope declared the two cities reunited to the l.olyyco, 
thus making the emperor guilty of an attack upon tho church. > 

1 his b.tter .piarrel with tho pope, and the impossibility of 
obtaining a satisfactory council, compelled Charles V. to settle the 
rel.g.ous affairs of Germany by himself/ In May, 1548, lie brought 
before the diet of Augsburg the system of faith to be observed in 
Gemmnyjwhich. from its avowedly temporary character, was called 
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the Interim. Hie doctrines contained in it were substantially 
Catholic, but to the Protestants were concealed, among other points, 
the communion in both kinds and the marriage of the clergy. 
This high-handed attempt on the part of a temporal princc^to 
formulate a religious creed excited the greatest astonishment in 
Germany, while it further exasperated the pope. But by a dexterous 
manoeuvre on the part of the archbishop of Mainz it was accepted by 
the astounded diet. The Interim shows clearly how Charles’ head had 
been turned by his success, and how little conception he had of the 
real meaning and force of religious belief. It was almost equally 
distasteful to both Catholics and Protestants, and, though formally 
.adopted by several princes, it was hardly anywhere really enforced. 
( Maurice of Saxony was the first to protest against it, and iu mau^ 
parts of Germany it could only be introduced by force of arms. ) 

§ 5. If Charles V.’s rclimous policy was unpopular, his othei 
measures were far more so. 7 His treatment of the imprisoned princes 
was an outrage not only on justico but on liumapity. And the political 
changes which he introduced roused feelings of profound mistrust. 
The diet of Augsburg, meeting just after the emperor’s great suc¬ 
cesses, was numerously attended by prelates and princes who had 
little courage to oppose his will. I Almost oil his proposals were 
accepted.) ( The Imperial Chamber was reconstituted and the 
appointment of its members vested in the emperor. The Nether¬ 
lands were united with the empire as a tenth circle, while they 
retained their old institutions. A new military treasury was 
formed under the complete control of the emperor. Thus Charles V. 
succeeded in establishing a central authority which none of his 
predecessors had possessed for centuries.) 

But princely independence was too firmly rooted in Germany to 
submit without a struggle. I Charles’ high-handed measures produced 
a reaction. Of this the representative was Maurice of Saxony.'' Ho 
found that he had purchased the electorate at the price of universal 
unpopularity. lie had aided to subject Germany to a Spanish 
uespot, whoso troops conducted themselves as in a conquered country. 
And his compliance had secured him no influence with the emperor; 

! could not even obtain the release of his father-in-law, the 
ant grave of Hesse, whose continued imprisonment was a stain 
upon is honour. To regain his lost reputation he determined to 
. C ^champion of German independence, and to strengthen 
ms cause by linking it with that of religious freedom. But he was 

e u to disguise his change of policy until circumstances wore 
ru>e for action. 

^ ar ' e8 V., blind to the growing reaction, was 
e rmmed to complete his schemes. Tho Interim was insisted 
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upon. Even Maurice felt ooini«clle«l to accept it, though it was 
modified for Saxony by Melancthon. The south-German cities which 
opposed its introduction were subdued by Spanish soldiers, and the 
municipal government altered to suit the emperor’s wishes. But 
m northern Germany, where the lead was taken by Magdeburg, for 
a time the metropolis of Protestantism, the opposition was less 
easily suppressed. Charles was encouraged in his designs by tho 
death of his enemy Paul IIL (1540) and the election of his easy¬ 
going successor Julius 111. The new pope was willing to resume 
the Council of Trent, to which Charles looked for a confirmation of 
Ins ideas of religious unity. 

§ 0. J he emi>eror now aimed at making his vast power perpetual 
by securing the succession of his son Philip to the empire. But here 
he was confronted by the steady opjiosiiion of his brother Ferdinand, 
who was already king of the Romans, and who refused to yield to 
the pretensions of his nephew. This dispute encouraged Maurice of 
fcaxony to develop his schemes. lie refused to appear at the diet of 
Augsburg, because the landgrave was not released. He had accepted 

r !v n 7‘ 0rcmg lho Inlerim 0“ Magdeburg, and laid siege to tho 
JZ' "!« was ^tended only as a blind; he did not press the 
nrmv 11° 1C USG< \ 08 a P rel cxt for collecting an independent 
William dr n," 1 ^ ^y <1,e mar g™ves of Brandenburg, by 
These nrinrp CJ,h0 ’ 1 son,and by John Albert of Mecklenburg. 

January *° Hcnry IL of F,aucc » a,,d on 15th 

this the French I 11 ** 0 * 1 ,lim tl,c trca, y of Friedewalde. By 
were to be ruled 'by Hcnr*^ ° f Me ^’ 1 T ? ul > Vcr,lun nml Can.bray 

2 t r 2 

Defender of the I.iborl^f SSj?} ki " S “‘ e *“• ° f 

terras. l n March 155 -> lla<l 3urrender od to Maurice on easy 
took Augsbnrgld "“r nb '° 10 the war. He 

in a conference with Ferdinand ^ Church - While engaged 
was collecting troops. Detc • , 10 , | car< i the emperor 

marched towards Tyrol tonlr Ik t0 strike a speedy blow, he 
commanded the pass, and arriv i ° ^ ortrcss °f Ehrenberg, which 
after Charles had fled in haal 7 * nns P rtic k OQ ly a few hours 
troops at Ehrenberg the emperor* n f ° r R mulin y among tho 
was the late tyrant of Germanv brdd have been ca P t,,rc <L As it 
in Styria. S Utterly humbled and . Ruddenl y a powerless exile 
negotiations to Ferdinand, who conrl 81 ^! ^tho ne ^ssary 
duly, 1562. The elector of Saxony^ a Iy* treaty of Passau in 
.were to bo released ; the Lutherans l of Hesse 

r® to bo allowed undisturbed 
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exercise of their religion, anil to bo admit toil to tlio Iinitial 
Chamber; a diet was to meet in six months to arrange, if possible, 
a permanent scttloment.J Albert of Brandenburg, who was still in 
arms a^the ally of Maurice, was to be admitted to peace on these 
terms.A Charles, not without great reluctance, consented to sign the 
treatyJ The supremacy so lately established in Germany was 
shattered, anil the schemes which seemed so near success were for 
ever foiled. The Council of Trent, which had met again in 1551, 
separated in fright at the news of the confederates’ advance.) 

Maurice's marvellous success was sullied by his unpatriotic con¬ 
cessions to the French. In all probability he never contemplated a 
permanent annexation of the “ three bishoprics” to France. His idea 
was that the interests of the French king and the German princes, 
as opponents of the Uouss of Hapsburg, were identical, and that in 
humbling that house they could work harmoniously. But Henry 
II. was less disinterested than was announced in his manifesto. No 
sooner had Maurice taken the field than the constable Montmorency 
with a largo force entered Lorraine, and speedily occupied Toul, 
Verdun and Nancy. The guardianship of the young duke of 
Lorraine was taken from his mother, Charles V/s niece, and given to 
the count of Vaudeinont, an adherent of France. Metz, the grand 
object of the campaign, was taken only by a deceitful stratagem, and 
Henry II. entered it in triumph (April, 1552). The fortress which 
had hitherto been the c ut post of Germany was henceforward to bo 
the great defence of Prance. The command was given to the 
ablest of French soldiers, Francis of Guise. There was no mention 
made of the imperial vicarship or of a reservation of the rights 
ol the empire, which had been stipulated in the treaty of Friedo- 
walde. , 

§ 7. The news of these events arousedfcharles VJ to indignation 
thc 8 °n of his old rival should gain successes where Francis I. had 
Jailed. Leaving affairs in Germany to take their course, h£ collected 

army and advanced against Metz in October, 1552. On tho 
way ho. was fortunate enough to gain over Albert of Brandcnburg,\ 
who remained in arms in spite of the peace of Passau, and who had 
lately beeu in close alliance with France. fThe ability and energy 
o i runes of Guiss defeated all Charles’ efforts to take Metz.) Tho 
outer cold of winter proved very fatal to the Spanish and Italian 
tl l ® f8, , n January, 1653, it was found necessary to retire/ Thus 
grand border fortresses of Metz, Toul and Verdun passed from 
tkl au y ^FtanceN to become the basis of later acquisitions in 
disunion* d,^OCtion, toss was the natural fruit cf German 

4 his great reverse, combined as it was with a Turkish invasion 
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in the east anil considerable losses in Italy, seems to have reduced 
Charles V. to reckless despair. lie no longer cared to pursue a 
consistent policy, when success appeared so hopeless. He was not 
unwilling to avenge himself on Germany by sowing the seeds of 
civil war. Regardless of all his duties as a ruler, he encouraged the 
lawless actions of Albert of Brandenburg, who supported himself bv 
constant warfare. Thus he alienated all the German princes, both 
Catholic and Protestant. His brother Ferdinand was determined 
to support order and to carry out the treaty of Passau. A league 
of princes was formed at Heidelberg with these objects in view. 
They were determined not to continue the connection with 
Spain by electing Philip, and to exclude Spanish influence from 
the government of Germany. But Charles V. was wholly un¬ 
influenced l>y this, and continued his connection with the disturbers 
of the public peace. 

It became necessary, if the peace of Passau were to have any 
effect, to oppose Albert of Brandenburg by force. i Maurice _o L 
Saxony, who was more responsible for the treaty than any one else, 
and who regarded the margrave as a personal rival, undertook the 
task, lie entered Brunswick, where Albert had allied himself with 
the enemies of duke Henry, and won a complete victory at Sievers- 
hausen (July, 1553). But in the battle he received a musket 
wound which proved fatal, | Maurice was only in his thirty-second 
year, yet he had played a great part in a crisis of German history. 
He defeated and humbled the greatest potentate in Europe at a 
time when the world socmel to be at his feet. He freed Germany 
from the dreaded despotism of tho foreigner.^ Had he lived longer 
much of the mystery which shrouded his character would have 
been cleared ftwny.^ The Protestants, in spite of his service?, always 
regarded him with suspicion, and this was well justified.^ lie had 
no real sympathy for the religion to which he belonged. V His — 
moUves were purely political, and Iris two main objects were his o wn 
aggrandisement and the independence of the princely class of which 
ho was a member. It was fortunate for his reputation that with 
his last projects the interests of Germany were bound up; had he 
died just after tho Sclimalkaldic war he would have come down to 
history morely as a successful traitor. Maurice of Saxony must be 
regarded as thajrplgst German-pupil of that school of politicians 
and diplomatists which had been founded in Italy and whoso creed 
is formulated in the Prince of Machiavelli. Maurice was succeeded 
by his brother Augustus. John Frederick made a last effort to 
induce Charles V. to restore him to his electorate. Augustus, 
more moderate than his brother, made concessions of territory 
which satisfied his Ernestine relatives. But the electorate and 
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duchy remained in the hands of the Albertinc line, to develop 
ultimately into the kingdom of Saxony. 

§ 8. Maurice’s death did not terminate the war, but rather en¬ 
couraged the aggressions of Albert of Brandenburg. The task of 
opposing him now devolved on the aged Henry of Brunswick, who 
became reconciled with his subjects, and at last granted toleration to 
the Lutheran religion. Albert, defeated in several engagements, was 
compelled in 1554 to retire to France, where he entered the service 
of Henry II. The diet, which had been stipulated in the treaty of 
Bassau, but which had been delayed by the prolonged hostilities, 
met at iifr Februa ry, gshyrgj under the presidency 

of Ferdinand-oF-Ai.oL ,T!1. flL wns to arrange a permanent 

religious peace. M .’ hr tnlrrfrion secured to the- Lutherans at Passan 
was confirmed. The Public Peace was renewed, and the Imperial 
Chamber was to contain members of both creeds in equal proportion. 
But a great difficulty arose as to the disposal of Church property. In 
the Lutheran States this property had been secularised, and it was 
arranged that all secularisations which had taken place before 1552 
should be confirmed. But the Catholics were resolute to prevent 
any similar alienations from their church in the future. They 
insisted on the so-called Ecclesiastical Reservation, by which if any 
prelate went over to the reformed church he should resign his office 
and All the patronage connected with it. The Protestants refused 
to accept this; and as no agreement could he arrived at, Ferdinand 
took the matter into his own hands. ( The Ecclesiastical Reserva¬ 
tion was included in the treaty, but the protest of the Protestants 
was also included.) 

'1 hus the religious peace of Augsburg could not be, as intended, 
a permanent settlement of the questions at issue. The fixing of 
an arbitrary date, 1552, as the liipit of the progress of reform was 
too artificial to be really binding. \ 'Hifl of-the 

l ) tUlfifia>Aad i4i (l no r e gard to the interests of the people) It did 
lot concede individual freedom-of conscience, but only the right of 
the prince to fix the rdigioDuof his subjects. The principle estab- 
lshed was the eyas rtijio ejus religio which was laid down first at 
e let of Speier in 152G. And the toleration which was the great 
•A^ 11 w treat y applied only to adherents of the confession of 

ugs urg, j.e. the Lutheran Protestants. \There was no concession 
m e to the followers of Zwingli or CalvinJwho were now the most 
aenve and progressive of the Protestant sects. But in spite of these 

tiHirri vr ^ of Augsburg was the basis of leligious and 
poi ticai lire in^Germany for more than half a century, and its 

Ycwa’°VVar Gre hardIy rcalised tiU the y gave birth to the Thirty 
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§ 0. Charles V. was at this time in Brussels, tlie capital of the 
Netherlands, where he had been bom, and which he always preferred 
to his other dominions, llis health was already broken, and the 
news of the treaty of Augsburg announced to him the failure of his 
dearest schemes. Not only were all hopes of reviving German 
unity and establishing a strong Hapsburg monarchy at an end, but 
the Netherlands, which he had united $o the empire in 1548, were 
separated again by the Augsburg diet. < The princes were resolutely 
opposed to all the dynastic design? of their Spanish ruler. Outside 
Germany, too, events occurred which added to Charles’ despair! lie 
had been forced to conclude the truce of Vaucclles with ilcmy II., 
and thus virtually to give his sanction to French aggressions. Tho 
marriage of his sou Philip to Mary Tudor, by which it had been 
hoped to obtain for the Uapsburgs another crown, had turned out 
ill. Philip was unpopular in England, and all Mary's hopes of an 
heir proved disappointments. To propitiate the Deity the queen 
encouraged that persecution of the Protestants which assuredly 
did nothing to conciliate the people to Spanish rule; and in Roir.e 
pope Julius III. died in 1555, and was succeeded by Paul IV., the 
determined opponent of the Uapsburgs. 

All these events combined to induce Charles to carry out a ^ 
design already entertained of retiring from the cares of government. 
(On 25th October honppeared in the grand ball at Brussels, leaning on 
the shoulder of William of Orange, and, amidst the tears of tho 
spectators, (formally resigned the Netherlands and tho Italian 
provinces to his son Philip. £ Jn January, 1556, the crown of Sixain 
was similarly transferred.! An embassy was sent to Germany to 
announce his abdic ation of the empire, and to commend his brother 
Ferdinand to the electors. In September, 155G, Charles sailed to 
Spain and retired to San Juste, where a retreat had been already 
prepared for him. There he lived, still concentrating his attention 
on European politics, till his death on the 2W of September, 1568. 

§ 10. Philip II. immediately on his accession found himself con¬ 
fronted by a great European war. This was brought on by the head¬ 
strong violence of pope Paul IV. The hereditary attachment of his 
family (CarafTa) to the Angevin cause, personal enmity to Charles V., 
and the desire to free Italy from tho Spaniard, all combined to 
inspire the aged pope with the bitterest antipathy to the Uapsburgs. 
This was increased by tho intelligence that Ferdinand, in the 
treaty of Augsburg, had consented to give toleration to tho German 
Protestants. Paul IV. refused to confirm the treaty; in his blind 
rage he even refused to support Mary Tudor in her efforts to restore 
Roman Catholicism in England. Ho determined to reverse the 
policy of Julius II., and to call the French into Italy to expel 
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the Spaniards. By_hfil«ling oat. hope* of the conquest of Naples, 
niul by gaining over the iuilueutial family of Guise, lie induced 
feliry IL. to break the truce of Vaucellcs, and to conclude an 
alliance with the papacy. The duke of Guise.waa. .sent with an 
arniy. into Italy. His opponent was the duke of Alva, whom 
1‘liilipjippQ.inted^govcrnor of Naples^ 

It was the irony of fate which involved Philip If. and Alva in a 
war with the head of the church of which they were devoted 
adherents. Alva was completely successful, and might have taken 
llome, but his reverence for the pope forbade him. This allowed 
Guise to raise new troops in France and Switzerland, with which 
he returned to Italy and attacked Naples. In his straits Philip 
had to secure allies by concessions. Ottavio Farnese of Parma was 
reconciled to Spain by the restoration of Piacenza. Cosimo do 
Medici was allowed to annex Siena and thus to complete the grand 
duchy of Tuscany. But the French were completely unsuccessful. 
The heroic defence of Civitella frustrated all Guise’s attempts to 
take the town. Alva again entered the papal states and advanced 
to the walls of Home. Paul IV. was at last compelled to treat, 
hut the religious devotion of his enemies enabled the defeated 
pope to dictate his own terms. Alva appeared in Rome as a 
suppliant instead of a conqueror, and in his master’s name entreated 
absolution for the offence of defending himself against an un¬ 
provoked attack. This was the last attempt to shake the Spanish 
supremacy in Italy. 


n J phr IC ?ri hil i° war hadals0 brokcn outon thc French frontier, 
a l hilip II. had used his influence over Mary to involve England 
n the war against Franco. The Spanish army was placed under 

nnlTT / Kmmanuel Phi,ibcrt of ^oy, who had a private 
q . rrel with France for the recovery of l.U paternal duchy. lie 

Q uonl ‘ n » which was defended by the illustrious 

to h:? i- bo Prencb commander, Montmorency, advanced 

comnlrtn w TVl 10 pilched battie which ensued ended in the 
cample o defeat of the French. Philip himself, who took no part 

the hi 9 n ? W appcared in the camp, wliere his caution prevented 
march*!^!? ^° m h 6 " 1 ® up. Had thc duke of Savoy 

any re 1 ° DC ^ Faris, thc capital could hardly have made 
Guise r\ nCe ’i Put tbe de,a y P ave tbe French time; the duke of 

•wceem n 1 fr0m I,aly ’ and in 1558 1,e g ained a brillia,,t 
Ena U8 h\l eS8than tbe con( l ucs t of Calais, the last of the great 
count of p 88e8slons on French soil. It was to no purpose that the 
French ^ m ° nt Won ft signal victory over a detachment of the 
to nmkp R my at ^ ravebncs (July, 1558). Philip was determined 
P^ce, and he was confirmed in this by thc death of his 
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wife, and the. accession of her sister Elizabeth to the English 
throne. In 1559 the important treaty of Gateau-Cambresis was 
concluded. The chief difficulties which arose were connected with 
Calais and the duchy of Savoy. These were at last compro¬ 
mised; Savoy and Piedmont were restored to Emmanuel Philibert, 
the son and heir of the ejected duke Charles, with the exception 
of five fortified places which remained in the hands of the French ; 
Calais was ceded to the French king for eight years, but at the end 
of that period it was to be restore 1 to England under penalty of 
forfeiting 500,000 crowns. The other terms were easily settled. 
The French restored all places which they held in Italy and the 
Low Countries, while the Spaniards evacuated their conquests in 
Picardy. To confirm the peace between the two countries, Philip II. 
married Henry II.’s daughter Elizabeth, who had previously been 
destined for his son, Don Carlos. The advantage remained on the 
side of Philip, who regained nearly 200 fortresses, while ho had to 
surrender only five or six. The treaty was very unpopular in 
France, and the Guises especially declaimed against it as the work 
of Montpensier. 

The peace of Cateau-Cambrcsis closed the long series of wars 
which had commenced with the accession of Charles 'V. to the 
empire in 1519. It marks an epoch in the international relations 
of the European slates. France had succeeded in its task of 
resisting the formation of a Hapsbuig monarchy which threatened 
the independence of Europe. Germany and Spain arc henceforward 
separate!. For some time after this religious rather than political 
differences divide Europe; and when something like the old 
r.valry rc-commences at the close of the century, it takes the form 
of a national duel between Spain and France. 

For forty years the dominant personality in Europe had been 
Charles V. IIis disappearance necessarily effected a great change. 
European history loses its unity when it ceases to group itself 
round one central figure. With the great emperor vanished all 
prospeot of a compromise between the two rival faiths. * Hence¬ 
forth Roman Catholicism hardens itself in its remaining strongholds, 
and prepares not only to repress all attempts at internal change, 
but also to carry on a determined war against the hostile Protestant 
separatists. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

6 1. Protestant doctrines in Italy; their failure to produce a schism ; tney 
help to reform the Roman Catholic Church. § 2. New religious orders • 
the Jesuits; causes of their success. §3. The Inquisition and tho 
Index. §4. The Council of Trent; its three sessions; general result 
of the Council. § 5. Altered character of the Popes; Pius V. • 
Gregory XIII.; Sixtus V.; his domestic administration. 

§ 1. The Reformation is usually regarded as a movement which was 
Confined to the norlhem nations of Europe. But it also exercised 
a considerable influence in Italy, the stronghold of the papal power. 
The Italian Renaissance had produced among its pupils a nega¬ 
tive and somewhat contemptuous attitude towards religion, a'nd 
this was confirmed by continual contact with the most° flagrant 
ecclesiastical abuses. But there were uot wanting earnest-minded 
men who were anxious to remove rather than to satire these abuses, 
and who were actuated by the true spirit of the Reformation. It 
has been conclusively shown that Luther's special doctrine, that of 
justification by faith, found numerous adherents in Italy. It was 
held by Contorini, Sadolct, Bemboaiul other cardinals of the church. 
It was preached in Naples by Juan Valdez, a Spaniard, in SUma by 
Bernardino Ochino, and in Lucca by Peter Martyr. An anonymous 
work, “Of the Benefits of Christs Death,” which maintained this 
uoctnno, was published in 1540 and obtained a very large circulation. 
As cowi ared with this doctrinal agreement, practical reforms were 
far simpler and were urged with greater unanimity. 

Tho^natural impulse of these leforming tendencies was to bring 
abnit some compromise with Protestantism and so to preserve 
t£ie unity of the church. This, as has been seen, was attempted 
at the diet of Ratisbon in 1541, where the pope was represented 
by cardinal Coutarini. But several causes combined to frustrate 
the attempt. The desire for reform was confined to the cultivated 
classes in Italy, and found little adherence among the people. Tho 
traditional policy of the papacy was opposed to any concessions 
which might strengihen its old rival, the empire. And the influence 
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of the French kin-; was employed to prevent a reconciliation 
between Charles V. and the German Protestants. The prospect 
of a compromise thus proved liojHjless, and the reforming tendencies 
took another direction. An attempt was made to purify, and so 
to strengthen the Roman Catholic Church, that it might be able to 
confront its Protestant enemies on an equal footing. It is this 
movement which has received the name of the Counter Reformation. 

§ 2. The spirit of the movement is manifested in the numerous 
orders which were formed in the lGth century to renew that purity 
! and self-sacrifice which had once characterised the older orders, but 
had been lost in their degradation. Such were the Th qq^ gs. founded 
in Rome by Caraffa, and the 13arnabites, a Lombard order in Milan. 
Rut by far the most active and important of these new associations 
I was that of the Jesuits. Their founder was Ignatius Loyola, a 
l Spanish knight, born iuThe year 1491. At the siege of Pampcluna 
\iu 1521 he was crippled by a cannon shot. During the forced 
Unaction of his illness lie read the legends of the saints, which 
exerted a marvellous influence on his excitable and visionary nature. 
iLuliitcrmiucd to emulate their achievements, and to resign his 
Breams of military glory for the more heroic servico of the Virgin. 
lAfter numerous pilgrimages he ty^lvii^his abode in Paris, and 
khorc in middle age set to Work to complete his neglected education. 
/Among his follow students ho found and gained over the men who 
| were to assist him in his great task\ These were Francis Xavier, Iago 
Lainez, Sahneron and Bobadilla, all Spaniards, and Feter Faber, 
a Savoyard.I In 1534 these enthusiasts bound themselves by an 
oath to sever themselves from the world and to devote their lives 
to the servico of the church. Two years later they appeared in 
Rome, and after many rebuffs and diftieultios they obtained from 
l>ope Paul III. the bull which constituted them “Tho Order of 
Jesus’' (2/th Sept. 1510). To their t hren ymvK. nf cl uysfri ty, 
pov£r£y and obedience they added an oath to carry out tho com¬ 
mands of dp’ay. Thus tho papacy, 

at a tune when Europe seemed to be' slipping from its grasp, re¬ 
ceived the voluntary assistance of a body of devoted men, who were 
destined to revive its power and influence. Tho order obtained tho 
right to c.cct their own general, and their choice fell at once ui>on 
their founder. OqLgyolfPs death in 155G, he was succeeded by 
Lainez a man of far less mystical enthusiasm, but endowed with 
greater administrative ability. To him tho order owes tho con¬ 
stitution which has made it tho wonder and the model of later 
associations, j 

tTlia.£fi^_9f_U>S-.ewcci^u£^ lay iu their comple te 

seycranco-fpom-all ordinary tles^fronr home/ family-end friendship, 
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aud their entire devotion to the interests of their order. Obedience 
was the cardinal duty which swallowed up all other motives. 
They renounced,on taking the vows, all right of private judgment, 
and blindly submitted themselves to the orders of their superiors. 

Jhe order was divided into grades of varying authority, but the 
whole formed one vast machine which was wielded at will by tlio 
general. To enable the Jesuits to devote themselves .to their 
special work, they were relieved from the ordinary duties of 
monastic orders. Thus they were not bound to the performance of 
the routine religions exercises of each day) Paul IV. wished to 
withdraw this privilege, but Laincz refused to submit, andithc 
danger was remove! by the pope’s death./ From the firs/ the 
Jesuits occupied a unique position among Veligious associations, 
lhcy aroused none of the prejudices which had now grown up 
against monks, and they could appeal to a wider circle of sym¬ 
pathies. To ordinary men a nd women they ap|>cared as men of 
the world rather than“eccieskistics. Nothing was too high or too 
lowjbr them. Politics occupied great part of their attention, and 
here they conspicuously displayed that subordination of th/means 
to the end which has since been a ground cf accusation against 
tliem. But for a time they were very successful, and became 
influential advisers of kings and ministers.) They also exercised 
great influence through the confessional, that most potent instru- 
• roent of the Roman Catholic priesthood. But their power was 
made durable not so much by their activity as preachers and 
confessors, nor even by the political doctrines which they skilfully 
varied to suit different countries and peoples, as by their devotion 
to education. {The Jesuit schools became the best in Europe, 
lhc thoroughness of the system which they formulated, and the 
fact that they-teupht gratis. enabled them to supersede the humanist 
teachers, who had hitherto claimed a monopoly of learning and 
enlightenment. )By ^t^g.oxcrihc’youth. oL Catholic countries, 
the y , fi ficur cd. t h eir hold over future generations. The papacy owed 
a great debt to the order of Loyola, which carried on a crusade against 
1 rotestantism with the military devotion and enthusiasm that 
characterised its founder. 

§3. lhc Counter-Reformation was compelled, by the instinct of 
sc -preservation, to suppress the reforming tendencies in Italy to 
winch it owed its origin. I U 154.2 Paul III., the very pope who had 
s io\vn the greatest inclination to reform, established the Inquisition 
*0; RQmeon^theSpa n is h model. The bull appointed six cardinals, 
o whom Caraffa was the most prominent, and empowered them to 
matters of faith and to inflict.the penalties of death and 
confiscation upon heretics. These lowers were exercised with 
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unflinching severity. The most conspicuous reformers, as Bernar¬ 
dino Ochino and Peter Martyr, left Italy. Not content with 
persecuting the professors of heretical doctrines, it was determined 
to suppress the books in which those doctrines wore maintained. 
The first Index, or list of proscribed writings, was published in 
Borne by Paul IV., who, as cardinal Carafla, had been the guiding 
spirit of the Inquisition. A regular book-police was instituted, and, 
supported by the secular authorities, its work was carried out with 
marvellous efficiency. 

§4. There was one demand of the reforming parly which could not 
be wholly refused, but which produced in the end very unexpected 
results. This was the summons of a general council. The pope 
hesitated for a long time to comply with this request, though it 
was advanced even by Catholic princes. At last, at the urgent 
instance of Charles V., Paul III. summoned a council to meet in Trent 
at the end of 1545. The first session was short, and was deprived 
of importance by a quarrel between the emperor and the pope. 
Charles V. wished the council to make such reforms in the church 
as would enable him to come to terms with the German Protes¬ 
tants. The po|»c\s object, on the other hand, was to strengthen his 
own authority and to condemn all doctrinal heresy. Charles* 
successes in Germany terrified Paul III. for his own independence, 
and in 1547 lie suddenly transferred the council to Bologna. The 
emperor, deeply indignant at this, protested that its decrees would • 
now be null and void, and the council separated without having 
effected any important result. Paul lll.*s successor, Julius III. 
(1550-1555), was an adherent of the emperor, and was induced to 
convene the council again at Trent in 1551. But the pope’s views 
were still opposed to any of the concessions which were desired by 
Charles. '1 lie Protestants, who apjicared at Trent, were treated as 
recusant heretics, with whom there could bo no equal negotiation. 
All doctrinal points which como up for discussion, such as tran- 
snbstantiation, were settled in accordance with the strictly orthodox 
views. But before any progress bad been made in this direction, 
the advance of Maurice qf Saxony led the sudden breaking up of 
the council in 155&.-J., 

Paul I V. (1555-1659) was the representative pope of the counter- 
reformation. It was lie who had organised the Inquisition, ami 
who drew up the Index. At first his hatred of the Hapsburgs 
diverted his attention to political affairs, and led him to confer 
great powers on Ins nephews. But on the termination of the war 
lie altered his policy, devoted himself to establish the strictest 
ecclesiastical discipline, and drove all his relatives from the court. 
From this time iKBBMMh «n the souse of the advancement of 
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relatives to political power, came to an end. This had been tho 
niost flagrant vice of the papacy, and had done much to bring it 
Into discredit. Its removal was an important step towards tho 
regeneration of the Romish church. 

Under Taul IV. the demand for a general council had again been 
raised, llis successor, Pius IV. (1559-1565), gave his consent, and 
the third, and far the most important, session of the Council of Trent 
was opened in January, 1562. This session differed from the others 
mainly in the fact that there was no longer any idea of a recon¬ 
ciliation with the Protestants, whose position in Germany had been 
secured by the treaty of Augsburg. Thework of the council was 

‘I 16 " arrow circle of «>« Catholic nations. 
Withm these limits it had important duties—to determine the 
relations between the head and the members of the church, to settle 
doctrinal points which were stiU disputed, and to complete those 
internal reforms which were needed to restore the old reverence for 
thechuich. 

It was soon evident that even among the Catholics there wero 
grave divergences of opinion, and in especial the papal authority 
was exposed to attack. The Germans, acting under instructions 
from herdinand I., demanded radical reforms, such as the marria-e 
of the clergy, the communion in both kinds, and services in tlm 
German language, 'i he French prelates, headed by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, not only supported the German demands, but took u,. 
the doctrine advanced in the last century at Constance and Basel of 
the superiority of a general council over the pope. The Spaniards 
.'lie *hey were opposed to all doctrinal reforms, wished the 
epacopa authority to be recognised as of divine origin, and thus 
independent of the papacy. All were opposed to the claim 
'™' CC . d w the , papal ,c 8 ates *° have the solo right of bringing 
voKem rl CC0UnC iI' V™ f ° rtanaU! for the PW that 

Jnd thcL u h ° rCpreSentati5 ’ C8 of a11 ot ber nations, 

sciences ' Vh ' Ch , Were more powcrf " 1 than their con- 

thrSj v °?, th ° J P apal side ' B »t Pius IV. felt that he was 
dreaded , ^ 10 dangers which his predecessors had always 

h v ,rj° m a eCnCral C0UnciL From these he was saved partly 
Cardinal v ,n S CDU »ty, but still more by tho dexterous diplomacy of 
Thndiffor ° ron , c ’ ' v ^ ora he appointed president of tho council, 
and min*. ^ GS between lli e various nations wero carefully fomented 
with thn t*T« COn ? or(i . °hscured. Separate negotiations were opened 
aiitWit P ° ra ^ Pences, and they were persuaded that the papal 
hiera 1 ^ needed to repress the growth of an independent 
c iy. At the same time it was hinted to the bishops that a 
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strong papacy was their only security against complete subjection to 
the temporal power. 

The triumph of the papacy being thus assured, the work of the 
council proceeded with marvellous rapidity. The pope was anxious 
to bring it to a close, and he met with little or no opposition. In 
the latter half of the year 1563 a decision was come to on all 
important dogmatic ]>oints, indulgences, purgatory, the ordination 
of the clergy, the sacrament of marriage, and the worship of saints. 
And almost all were decided in the old Roman Catholic sense. The 
foremost sj>okcsman of the strictly orthodox party was Laincz, the 
general of the Jesuits. Differences were avoided by dexterous 
verbal compromises, which meant nothing, as the interpretation of 
the decrees was vested in tlie pope. Reforms were made in the 
direction of enforcing strict discipline over the inferior clergy, the 
establishment of schools, and a new regulation of parishes. But 
no further mention was made of reforming the central authority, 
the papacy, the cardinals, and the curia. So far from maintaining 
its supremacy over the pope, the council itself petitioned Pius IV. 
to confirm its decrees. On the 4th of December, 15G3, the last 
sitting came to an end. 

The Council of Tren t was tho last of the great ecclesiastical 
assemblies which are so prominent in mediaeval history. It had 
no successor till the meeting of the Vatican Council in 1869. Its 
importance lies in tho fact that it completed the couuter-Rcforma- 
tion. In op position to t ho Protestant r e volt, it formulated tin? old 
. do ctrines with logical distinctn ess, yhc traditions which had 
hitherto been open to question were ' lionrotortri establishe d 
dogmas. The Catholic church had to content itself with narrower 
limits, but within those limits it acquired new strength and 
consistency. AVljile many of tho worst abuses were removed .or 
VUllfififlkd, tho old hicra rclucai constitution T and, abovo all, th o 
despot ic authority, of tho papacy, received Tncw con fin" ation . 
These were the advantages which tho Roman Catholic church 
reaped from the Reformation, advantages which almost compensated 
it for tho losa of territory. 

§ 5. From this time a new spirit seems to take possession of tho 
Romish church. It is manifest in tho revival of saintly purity of 
life and missionary zeal, which we can trace in the lives of such 
men as Carlo JBorromeo, archbishop of Milan, and St^Fraoda dd 
Sales, the heroes of modern Catholicism. But it is even more 
manifest in the altered character of tho popes. The age of 
Sixtus IV., Alexander VI., and even of Paul III., is past. Their 
place is filled by popes like PiuB V. and Sixtus V., who within tho 
church are active reformers, while outside they appear as tho 
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uncompromising opponents of Protestantism. When they arc 
diverted from ecclesiastical interests and duties, it is not by dreams 
of secular aggrandisement for themselves or tlieir families, but by 
the carrying out of long-needed reforms in the States of tho 
Church. 


I’ius V. (1566-1572) was chosen as the representative of tho 
rigid party in the church. Carlo Borromco was activo in sup- 
j'orting lus election. Nor did he disappoint the expectations that 
bad been formed of him. He put a final end to nepotism by a law 
which forbade tho alienation of any pro^rty of the church, and 
threatened excommunication against any one who should propose it 
He maintained church discipline with the greatest rigour Tho 
expenses of the papal household were reduced by the strictest 
economy In Europe tho influence of so energetic and self-dcnyin- 
a pope became a power. Pius V. urged Philip II. to take the 
severest measures against the Netherlands, and approved the 

tnrtv‘in °p Va ' f SCnt It '? lia " tr °° pS t0 tho aid o{ " ie b'aiholic 
“ l nct ' a,,J Saw them special injunctions to grant no 

quarter to Huguenots. He issued the bull of excommunication 

against Elizabeth, which for ever alienated England from the 

Turk?' H Cr< f‘? blC ‘° t ‘‘ c , pope W “ l,is ac,ivi ‘y 'gainst tho 

Venice will H COncIudi,, S ,he lea S>>« between Spain and 
emee, which under the command of Don John of Austria gained 
the groat victory of Lepanto in 1571. feWntd 

Sr s =?»£ WrJ? 

S - —yjEwar k 

•* «—»4 ~l«- 

and cavo thmnViJL to ? tho number of cardinals to seventy, 

directed to tho tom no °![B? n, * allon * but bis attention was mainly 

agriculture l»d 1 “ tcro,ts of his objects. He encouraged 

utility. The town " act . ure ®’ and conducted works of great public 

city of Rome "T.* 1 l'° m him im P<>rtant Privileges/ Tho 

aqueduct (Acnua Fdi~\ S ‘ XtU ^ V *. He constructed a colossal 

erection of the great r,vlrV° 8 ? Pp,y ,ho cit y with wa,er - 1’ho 

tho mechanical 8 art of th^ '“l fr ° nt ° f St ' Pelcr ’ s ‘be triumph of 
art of those days, was his work. IDs object was 
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characteristic of the man and the age, the public humiliation or 
pagan monuments before the glory of the cross. The great blot 
upon his administration was his greed for money. To gratify this 
he resorted to the most ruinous financial expedients. He not only 
sold offices, but created new offices for sale. He raised loans 
recklessly, and secured the interest upon increased taxes, which 
obstructed the industries he was trying to foster. But he was so 
successful in his immediate object that he was able to collect 
nearly five millions of scudi in the castle of St. Angelo. To 
Europe generally Sixtus V. appeared as the promulgator of the 
most chimerical schemes. The annihilation of lhe Turkish empire, 
the conquest of Egypt, and the recovery of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Sepulchre, seemed to him quite feasible. But behind these dreams 
of a vivid imagination is manifest the spirit of revived Catholicism, 
of which the pope was at once the creature-and the representative. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REIGN OF PHILIP II., AND THE REVOLT OF THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

§ 1. Po licy of Philip 11.; pe rsonal c haracter. § 2. Suppression of the 
liBertics oT Aragon ; use of Uie InquisTttMf ns a political instrument. 
§ 3. History of Don Carlos; his death. § 4. Annexation of Portugal 
to Spain. § 5. The, Neth erlands; causes rtf durament • th.- n»w 


bishoprics. § 0. The leading nobles, Orange, Egmont and Horn ; oppo¬ 
sition to Granvella, who is recalled. § 7. Egmont’s mission .to SjuiifU 
the Compromise; the Beggars; iconoclastic riots. §8. Margaret of 
Parma superseded by Alvajthe Councjl of Blood; beginning of the 
revolt. §9. Execution of Egmont and HornAlva’s cruelty; Ins 
financial measures ; revolt of the northern provinces •'“recall of Alva; 
§ 10. Administratioa.pf Requcsens; t he Spanish Fury; Pacification of 
Ghent. § 11. I)op John of Aust ria fii the Netherlan ds: the Perpetual 
Edict; death-j>f Don John. § ~l2. Alexander Karnese; Union of 
Utrecht; Fxancis of Anjou ; assassination of William^f Oraugc. § 13. 
The southern provinces return to their allegiance tcTl>jm»n; the 
northern provinces extort the recognition of their independence. $ 14 . 
Maurice of Nassau and John of Barneveldt. 

§ 1. Thk Counter Reformation found among temporal princes one 
consistent and active supporter, Philii^L._thc son and si,recto r 
^harlesV. Austria and the Empire passed to the youuger branch 
of the Hapsburgs, but Philip was careful to maintain close relations 
with his German cousins. He himself i nherited Spain, the Nether , 
Naptea, tl uL_New World and a number of smalle r 
dependencies Both his territories, and the revenues derived from 
them, made him the most powerful of European princes. The 
bParns^army was aU he height n f i taamrivalled reputation. After 
concluding the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis (1559) Philip returned 
to $pam, which be never again quitted. He transferred the capital 
ii om baragossa to Madrid, near which he built a new royal residence, 
.scorial. From this centre he directed t he ooliev by which lie 
'!]]>£—o jeaKse his father’s great schemo, thn fl&tahlifihmflPt nf.jJie 


8u Prcmacy in Europe. The means which he employed 
v ere ot course different, as circumstances had changed. In one point, 
• (ou 'i re d tions to church, this difference is most conspicuous. 

subordinated. religion ) to politics, lhe had no en- 
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, thusiasm for orthodoxy either in doctrine or cc colonial; lie was 
. anxious to dictate h : s own terms to the pope, and to make himself 
( supreme both in church and in state. .(Philip II., on the other hand, 

I was the willing vassal of the papacy.* The extension of his power 
• implied the extension of Roman Cat hoi ic/loc trines and organisation. 

' l ie was the champion of the reaction . I To Charles V. heresy wa s 
distasteful only as connected with political opposition ; to Phili p 
( it was something hateful in itself. He expressed his inmost feelings 
/ when lie declared that it was better not to rule at all than to rule 
^ over heretics. The two guiding motives of h is policy were re - 
ligious bigotry and dynastic ambition, and in his mind they were 
/ inseparable. ;' 

Iii_j>ersonal character, Ph ilip presents a complete contrast to his 
fotluy . From his youth the latter baa been brought intaTcloso 
contact with men and affairs. Ilis ductile nature had been open 
to the varied influences of his eventful career. lle_ had loarnt to 
conciliate the different nations over which he ruled by conforming 
to their manners and customs. Thus among Flemings, Italians, 
and Spaniards he acquired a personal popularity which often stood 
him in good stead. Even among the Germans, with whom he had 
least sympathy, it was his policy rather than his person which 
aroused dislike. Ho took an interest in art and literature; shared 
iu.the tournaments and other entertainments of the time; and 
collected round him a splendid and imposing court. For such 
behaviour Philip had neither the talent nor the inclination. He 
nl\s&y8_rcmained a Spaniard, and a foreigner to his other subjects, 
lie could express himself with case in no language except Spanish. 
Literature and art had no attractions for him. He carefully 
cultivated the haughty-and reserved manner which has been 
always attributed to the grandees of Spain, and which he regarded 
as alono suited to a ruler of men. Even when lie endeavoured in 
his own interests t o . ob t a ia-popularit}', as in England, he-could 
n o t. s ucceed . Charles V. brought him to Germany to secure his 
succession to the empire, hut his presence destroyed what prospect 
there was of such an event. When lie became an independent 
lung, Philip carefully secluded himself as much as possible from 
contact with mankind. Eren his own ministers could rarely obtain 
aiuinterviow. with him. The information which lio required was 
| furnished in writing, f Ho was the most industrious of monarcliSw 
I hut his indus try w as- fl at. oLa nlprk rflt.hflg.than .of. a. statesman! 
In his cabinet he received and read all despatches, which lie 
annotated and even answered with his own hand, f He was ac¬ 
quainted with all the most trivial details of the administration.. 
Ho collected round him ministers of opposite views'^ such as the 
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duke of Alya and the prince of Eboli, so that he might decide 
on his awn course of action without being biassed by one-sided 
advice. ? He .himself declared that royalty was the most hard- 
worked of offices.! His reserve was a source at once of weakness 
and of strength.' He had none of the elasticity of purpose and j 
vaiiety of resource which a great statesman acquires from personal 
contact with other men. But at the same time his polky was saved 
from the danger of weak and inconsiderate change flit impressed 
people like a mighty engine which works with constant and resist- 
less foMe, but whose springs of motion are concealed and mysterious.* 

§ 2 A (In his domestic policy, Philip II. aimed at the complete sup¬ 
pression of all constitutional privileges and freedom, at the entire 
subjection of Spam to one central power, the monarchy.) In this 
he had only to follow the lines already laid down by his father 
and great-grand hither. The Cortes of Castile had been reduced to 
insignificance by Charles V. in 1538. In Aragon, liberties were' 
more firmly founded and endured longer. The influence of the 
Cortes was supported by the indei»cndencc of the Justizn, whose 
authority rivalled that of the crown. In 1590, Antonio Perez, a 
minister who had incurred Philips displeasure, appealed for pro¬ 
tection to the forms of the Aragonese constitution. The kin" took 
advantage of this to put nn end to institutions which checked ids 
power, lhe Cortes became a body of royal nominees with hardly 
any rights but that of presenting petitions. The appointment of 

rivlf'T " n VCStCd in the Cr °" n - an<1 a Stress "'as erected 

Philin wT ? d v Cap ‘ Ul ' Sara 2° ssa - 1,1 ^ese and other changes 

Cnstife R I ded by !‘° P rovincinl r * v «lry which still subsisted. 

Uotten h! ' , " 80 !’’ th °, Ugh UnitC<1 umler onc cro "“. had not for- 

1 ' nip ' '‘ me "’hen they were independent kingdoms; and only 

to defend *r i0US /T f the * r common int erestj when it was too late 

of one co. t r m , It '- Wa3 CI>Sy f ° r the kin S 10 cm P lo y the forces 
f ^ : tQ ' tire liberties of the other. And in 

woaLLn tw 110 Cy ° f . centralisft, ion. Philip, found a useful 
T nT ?. j' iti n| K mo *\ 4en »blo of ecclesiastical institutions, the 
dovotin„ ♦£ J her ° that the kin S found a reward for liis 
fluigition wb C lnterC8t9 °f the church. The judges of the In¬ 
to whom* fell°H Vere m ° stly ^esiastics, were appointed by the king, 
employed * e . con ^ 6cat ed property. The dreaded tribunal was 
for the crown^ UmS k oflenders as well as heretics. Its zeal 

and Moriscoeai^R by tbe P eriodical autos-da-fd of Jews 

to Spa in H -Philip’s policy, however successful, was fatal 

co untry. . Th ^m^q 16 ^ ^ li * v>rHog > bufc_\vithtkem the life of tjio 
warp elements of the population 

‘nyftl j*^5^g5Jsto^xile by religious persecution. / 
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§ 3. Philip II. f s merciless character was manifested even within the 
ljmits-flf his own, family- The most tragic incident of his reign 
was the fate of Don Carlos, the son of his first wife, Maria of 
Portugal. The young prince, who was born in 1545, was brought 
up by his aunt Joanna, and saw little of his father. He was 
afterwards sent to the University of Alcala de Henares, where he 
was the fellow-pupil of Don John of Austria and Alexander Famese. 
There he gave himself up to a life of dissipation, and this further 
alienated his father, who had never shown any affection for him. 
Philip refused all his son’s demands to be admitted to some office 
suited to his rank. At last Don Carlos planned to escape from 
Spain, probably to the Netherlands, and may even have manifested 
some inclination to the Protestantism which was making great 
progress there. This suspicion is sufficient to explain the wrath 
of Philip, who seems also to have accused his son of a design upon 
his life. The prince was seized and placed in close confinement, 
from which he never emerged. It is quite possible that his death 
(July, 156G) was natural, but a suspicious age was not slow to 
accuse Philip of the murder of his son. Three months afterwards 
Philips second wife, Elizabeth of France, also died. She had at 
one time been the destined bride of Don Carlos, but had been after¬ 
wards married to the father. This fact and the coincidence of 
their deaths gave rise to legends of love and jealousy which have 
'Supplied both Schiller and Alfieri with the subject of a tragedy. 

^ 4. Philip II.’s greatest success was the annexation of Portugal, by 
which ho completed tho unity of the peninsula.] This had been a 
favourite object both of Ferdinand and of Charle^V., and numerous 
intermarriages had been concluded which might rave tho way for 
such a junction. In 1557 tho death of John III. gave tho 
Portuguese crown to his infant grandson Sebastian. The regency 
lull into the hands of the young king’s uncle, Henry, a cardinal of 
the church and a devoted adherent of the papacy. Under his rule 
the Jesuits became all-powerful in Portugal. When Sebastian 
came o age to govern, the effects of his ecclesiastical training 
became manifest. He refused to marry, and devoted himself to a 
crusade against tho Mohammedans in Africa. By them he was 
slain in the battle of Alcacer (1578) and tho crown passed to his 
uncle Henry, a weakly priest in his sixty-seventh year. With him 
it was certain that the Portuguese dynasty must expire. Philip 
H. at once commenced intrigues to establish his claim to tho throne. 
His mother Isabella was the eldest sister of John HI., and his first 
wife was John’s eldest daughter. Tho other claimants wore 
Antomo Prior of Crato, the natural son of John III.’s brother, and 
the duchess of Braganza, daughter of a younger brother. Antonio 
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maintained that he was really legitimate, while the duchess opined 
Philip’s claim on the ground that no foreigner could ascend the 
throne. The succession question was still unsettled when King 
Henry died (Jan. 1580). Philip at once crossed the frontier with 
nn army to support his claim. The clergy and chief nobles were 
gained over by his promise to respect the national liberties. The 
people, who hated Spain and the prospect of foreign rule, rallied 
round Antonio, who was crowned at Lisbon. But he had neither 
ability nor military force to maintain his position. Lisbon was 
taken at the first assault, and the pretender fled to France. There 
he was maintained by the Europeau powers who wished to have a 
means of injuring Philip II. at their command, and died there in 
1595. Philip entered the capital in triumph, and received 
tho crown. His promise was not fulfilled, and the liberties of 
Portugal soon shared the fate of the similar institutions in Spain. 

To secure the permanence of Spanish rule, the power of the 
nobles was diminished and the royal domains increased. But this 
policy defeated its own ends. The alienation of the nobles from 
Spain led to the restoration of Portuguese independence under the 
House of Braganza in the next century. 

§ 5/ ln Philip’s Italian provinces, Milan . Naple s, and Sicil y, his 
systemQLgoyjJimeiit^ya3,intr^luced_^ith_coinplete siycgcss^ but in 
t hn Neth erl ands if , provoked TL stprm of opposition w h ich w recked 

tkc _pOWcr of Spain. TKo consisted of Rnvnntnon 

provincejAeach possessed of independent institutions and inhabited 
by populations of differing character. They had become united by 
falling under the rule of tho dukes of Burgundy, from whom they 
had passed to tho Hapsburgs. But the union under a common 
government had done little or nothing to put an end to provincial 
differences. Under Charles V., himself a Netherlander by birth, 
Borne advance had been made towards the formation of a central 
gavcrnment. A supreme court of justice had been founded at 
Mechlin, and deputies from the various provinces were summoned 
to form the States-General. But Charles had been too cautious to 
make any determined attack upon local privileges, and the Nether¬ 
lands remained a loose federation. In one point only had he / 
snown vmcompromiBing purpose, in his opposition to religious j/f 
rc edict of 1550 threatened heretics with the severest u 

J*!!*, « inquisitors, or as they were euphemistically f 

.. ’ ®®®lc*kstical jndges,” was formed to enforce them. But in« 

pi of this severity the Netherlands were quite submissive when 
they were transferred to Philip II. in 1555. 

he new ruler soon made himself as hated as his predecessor had 
been loved. His first act was to renew the edict of 1550. When 
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he departed for Spain in 1559, he showed his contempt for the 
feelings and prejudices of his subjects in the appointment of a 
g overn or,. Passing over the claims of the native nobles, he gave 
the post to his half-sister, Margaret of Parma, the pupil of Ignatius 
Loyola ami the devoted instrument of Philip's reactionary policy. 
Her chief minister was Cardinal Granvella, a Burgundian whose 
father had been an influential adviser of Charles V. With him 
were united Barlaymont, a noble, and Viglius, a lawyer. These 
three formed the Con&ulta , or secret council, and their influence 
rendered powerless the recognised Council of State, in which the 
great nobles had scats. 

This establishment of an anti-national government provoked 
widespread discontent, which found immediate vent in complaints 
against the continued presence of Spanish troops after the king's 
departure. So threatening was the opposition, that Philip, much 
against his will, was compelled to withdraw the troops. But no 
sooner was. this concession made than a new ground of complaint 
furnished by proposed ecclesiastical changes. At this time 
I j there were only four bishoprics in the Netherlands, Arras, Cambray, 
j ( Ton may, and Utrecht. Philip obtained a bull from Pius IV. in 
1500, creating fourteen new bishoprics, with three archbishoprics 
at Mechlin, Cambray, and Utrecht. This extension of the hierarchy 
1 was felt to be a general grievance. The secular estates dreaded the 
great development of the Spanish and ecclesiastical power, while 
even the clergy were discontented by the proposal to confiscate 
church property for the endowment of the new secs. The doctrines 
of Luther and Calvin had already made considerable progress in 
spite of the edicts. They now became a political power. 

ffG. The lead of the opposition was taken by the great nobles, who 
felahcmselvcs excluded from their due share of the government. At 
their head were three men, William of Orange, Count Egmont, and 
‘ > '^ dmi s a l Horn.) Egmont was a soldier who had won great distinc¬ 
tion in tho battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines. His bravery 
and his loyalty wore equally conspicuous, but his devotion to tho 
interests of the country and the feeling that his great services wore 
unrequited combined to place him unwillingly in opposition to tho 
crown. He was a sincere Catholic and had no sympathy with tho 
reformed doctrines. William of Crango was a man of very different 
stamp and of far greater importance. lie was the descendant trf- 
tho OcrmanJioiise of Nassau, which had acquired large possessions 
in the Netherlands. His grandfather, Engelbert II., had divided 
\ h > 9 territories between his two sons, Henry and William. Henry, 
the elder, who received the lands in the Netherlands, brought tho 
principality of Orange into the family by his marriage with tho 
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sister of that Prince of Orange who commanded at the siege 
Rome in 1527. On the death of his son Rene in 1544, both Orange 
and the territories in the Netherlands fell to the younger branch of 
Nassau, which was now represented by William, the grandson of 
Engelbert. The prince who thus obtained so magnificent an in¬ 
heritance was at the time only eleven years old, having been born a t 
Dilleuburg-iu.1533. lie was now taken into the service of Charles 
O . .j V.,became a page in the imperial household, and there gave up the 
' rerpimed faitli-im-wiiicli,he h ad been .brought up. lie became a 
favourite^with Charles, who employed him on important embassies. 
Hcj^S-Still <piit$a ypung man, and little was known of his character, 
when the accession of Philip II. called him to play an important 
part in*the history of Europe. 

The opposition directed itself in the first place against Granvelln,| 
who was designed to be archbishop of Mechlin and Primate of the’ 
Netherlands. T he n obles formed a league among themselves, and 
refused to take any share in the conduct of business until the 
minister was removed. At last even the regent herself, who had 
no love for the man whose advice was often preferred to her own, 
joined in the demand for Granvella’s removal. In 15G4: Philip 
felt himself reluctantly compelled to accede. The Cardinal was 
requested to withdraw of his own accord for the sake of jK-acc. 
Rut his conduct had earned rather than forfeited the esteem of his 
master. After a brief residence on his estates at Besan^n, he was 
summoned to Madrid, where he remained an influential crown- 
adviser till his death in 1586. 

§ 7. pe nobles^goonjoiuid that they had no reason to regaid 
Uianvella s recall as. (Ltrjumph. Philip was determined lo make no 
change m his system of government; the enforced concession only 
increased his obstinacy. He ordered the decrees of the Council of 
I >ent to be promulgated in the Netherlands, and enjoined on the 
regent a strict enforcement of the edicts against heresy. His com¬ 
mands were obeyed, but the persecution only strengthened the move- 
ment it was intended to suppress. The nobles despatched Egmont 
o xuailnd in 15G5, to represent to the king the evils of the policy 
wincti he was pursuing. Philip befooled the loyal hut vain count 
y ic pomp of his reception, and promised increased moderation, 
gmont returned with the conviction that his mission had been 
ogc her successful. But Philip was unmoved ; new and more 
ere edicts were issued : the relentless severity of the persecution 
vas increased. Thousands of skilled Flemish workmen were driven 

o a -c refuge in England, where the politic Elizabeth received them 
with open arms. -- 

hi the midst of the general excitement, ^Jfiaguo was formed 
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against the Inquisition, called the Compromise. Its founders were 
St. Aldegonde, Brederodc, and Lewis of Nassau, William’s brother. 
It was joined by 500 of the lesser nobles, and also by a number of 
burghers. It derived additional importance from the fact that 
many of the members were Catholics. The greater nobles, not yet 
prepared for extreme measures, held aloof. A petition to the regent 
was prepared and presented by Brederodc at the head of 300 
followers. Barlaymont contemptuously told Margaret not to be 
afraid of those beggars. The nickname was gleefully adopted, and 
the most determined of Philip's opponents were henceforth known 
as the “ Beggars.” 

While the regent was making vain efforts to satisfy complaints 
and at the same time to obey her brother, the movement of 
opposition spread from the nobles to the lower classes.- Everywhere 
the Calvinist preachers collected crowds of armed and enthusiastic 
hearers. Riots broke out, and the images and ornaments in the 
churches were destroyed by the iconoclastic fury of the mob. In 
the face of this general rebellion the edicts could not be carried out 
The regent wished to escape from Brussels, but was prevented by 
Kgmont and Orange, who promised to support her authority if she 
would consent to abolish the Inquisition. She was unable to refuse, 
and they at once set to work to restore order. 

§ 8. But meanwhile the news of the disorders had infuriated 
Philip II. He refused to recognise the concessions which his sister had 
made. lie ordered the renewal of the old edicts, and determined to 
send Alva to the Netherlands to carry them out by force of arms. 
William of Orange, who had endeavoured to conciliate Spain by tho 
suppression of tumult, was so depressed at tho news of this de¬ 
termination that he retired to his German territories. Alya. wrtB 
merely a brutal soldier, with no conception of the duties or methods 
oLcblLgovernment. He found the provinces at peace, and by 
conciliatory measures might have secured them to Spain. But 
severity had been enjoined by his master, and was also congenial 
to his own nature. His violence excited the bitterest hatred of 
Spanish rule and gave riso to a revolt which developed into 
a struggle for life and death. Margaret of Parma, who found her 
measures reversed and her authority superseded, soon quitted tho 
Netherlands. 

Alva's first act was to arrest Egmont and Horn, though they had 
/lately given conspicuous support to the government. Ilis great 
( regret was that the priucc of Orange had escaped Ins clutches, 
lie erected an extraordinary court of justice',*the “Council of 
Disorders,” which the people called the “ Council of Blood.” The 
persecution now commenced resembled a massacre rather than a 
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judicial proceeding. The Protestant powers of Europe wore 
profoundly moved. Philip II. received a strong remonstrance 
from his cousin Maximilian II., but disregarded it. In the 
Netherlands the feeling of dismay was even stronger for a time 
than the instinctive desire for resistance. -But William of Orange, 
who heard of these events in his castle of Dillenburg.was convinced 
that now or never was the time for him to move. He formally 
announced his adhesion to Calvinism. An army was collected com¬ 
posed of Gorman mercenaries, French Huguenots, and exiles from 
the Netherlands. One division .of this force, under the commaml_J 
of Lewis of Nassau, defeated a detachment of Spaniards at Heiligcr- 
lce (24th May, 1568). The great revolt of the Netherlands had 
begun. # 

§ 9. The news of the defeat decided Alva to conduct the war in 
person. Before leaving Brussels, he had Egmont and Horn tried and 
executed, an event which sent a thrill of horror through Europe. 
He then marched to meet Lewis of Nassau and defeated him at tho 
battle of Jemmingen. It was in vain that William of Orange 
advanced in person into Brabant to retrieve this loss. Alva refused 
to meet him in battle, and want of money and provisions compelled 
the prince to retreat. With his brother and the remnant of his 



forces William took part in the Huguenot campaign of 15G9 in 
France. Alva boasted that the revolt was emshed. A perfect 
reign of terror ensued in tho Netherlands, which were treated as a 
conquered country, f Not only were the previous cruelties revived 
with still more reckless severity; Alva also developed a new system 
Of taxatjflp, whjch was to bring vast revenues to the Spanish crown . 
His ignorance of 


property, __ Al l sales of real property were taxed at five per cen t. 
*tnd cf movables at ten per rent. A commercial community like 
t hat of the Netherlands was threatened with complete, rnim Ly such 
im posit i o n^! Even Alva’s obstinacy was unable to carry his proposals 
against tho opposition of the most devoted adherents to Spain. Quo 
commodit y after another was excepted from the taxes, which dumight 
ljilittleor n othings Alva's financia l measures proved a f ailure, and 
Alley co nvinced even Philip II. of hiiTr epre^ntative** incompetence, 
q 1 ho brief period of Spanish despotism brought ruin to tho industry 
of tho Netherlands. Manufactures and rnmmerce hPfrnr T"* 8 * 1 

oygrto England. The place of Bruges and Antwerp wftfi token, by 
Lon don. --- 

Alva^arecall had been decided upon, though he continued to hold 
office till the appointment of a successor. But lie remained only to 
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witness the fall of the ediBce which he had reared on a foundation 


of violence and bloodshed. In 1572 the “sea beggars,” exiles who 
had found refuge on the English coast and a means of a subsistence 
in piracy, attacked and captured the town of Brill. This was 
followed by a general revolt of the northern provinces. Lewis of 
Nassau, by a bold movement, made himself master of the fortress of 
Mons (Bergen) in Hainault, in the heart of the Spanish power. 
From this time all the efforts of Spain could never restore completo 
subjection. On July 18, 1572, the states of Holland, Zealand, Fries¬ 
land, and Utrecht acknowledged the authority of William of Orango 
as stadtholder. Everything seemed to favour the cause of liberty : 
assistance was confidently expected from France, then under tho 
influence of Coligny. But tho massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
the change of French policy put an end to this hope, and restored 
the superiority of the Spanish arms. Mons was forced to surrender, 
and Alva’s son Frederick undertook the conquest of tho northern 
provinces. Zutphen, Naurdcn and Haarlem wero besieged and 
taken; but at last tho heroism of tho inhabitants of Alkmaar forced 
the Spaniards to rotreat. But meanwhile Alva, conscious of failure 
and weary of a war in which success could bring no honour 
had himself petitioned for a recall. In December, 1573, ho loft tho 
Netherlands, whero his name was long remembered with dismay 
and horror. 


§ 10 . 




Don Luis do R 


raonally inclin 


was an able sold ier 
was 


. . .. — -.io old constitution^ 

V And religious freedom—- were rejected , and tho war went on . Lewis 
of Nassau, with his brother Henrj r , were defeated and slain at 
the battlo of Mooker Heath (April, 1574). But this disaster was 
redeemed, by tho relief of Leydon. Besieged by tho Spaniards 
for sevenv-fconthe and reduced to tho direst necessities, the 
inhabitants still held out till the advance of Orango compelled 
the raising of tln> siege (October, 1574). Tho University of Leyden 
was founded,-on William’s suggestion, to commcmorato this 
heroic incident m the history of tho town. Tho next year was 
occupied with futile negotiations at Breda and military movements 
of slight importance. But th e sudden death of in 

March, 157C , brought with it important changes. 

During tho interval that elapsed bofore the appointment of a now 
governor, tho conduct of affairs devolved on tho council of state in 
Brussels. Tho Spanish troops, whoso pay was in hopeless arrears, had 
for some time been on the -verge oimutiny. They now openly rofusod 
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enabled William of Om.,™ * ». n t ur >• J l,es <> events 

the. .southern with the = nnrrl^ "- S griat dcsire of P'-"«bining 

The cmSrt ,t l,Tr ^ n f° V »" ces in a «mm* cause” 
interests which unite 1 * tP >rou f ,,t lnt0 prominence the political 
their religious Jififerenee** 'Vn ‘Pp " C -T’ V* t"™ 1 *• ' *”“ e 
in November, 1576 H v ‘,his aR 1 ^ " of Ul ' c,lt '™=* signed 
the authority of Philip , *° I" - "' "' ccs > "lule recognising 

establish religious tolJIV " , tU “l* 1 11,0 f creigu soldiers, to 

To conciliate the orth ‘ a ^deral assembly, I 

Zealand, which were now* f ^° S ‘ e “"“th, Holland aiid 

take any measures »i„ . ,"i ‘°,, y 1 rotcstant - were forbidden to 
§ if- At this criti^^ 1 ^ Koraau t-’ a, h» | ic religion. / 
l U5tr ia, the hero of the I J lllil,, » half-brother, Don John of 

^s uccessor to ltcm.esnn ' ? of Le| «"t«. appeared in Luxemburg 
«'as Impossible ah?i on „ C r' tn " f ‘ 18 faee of ,lie gcneml union it 
Kdict” confirmed the co “ c *“* ons . a “ d the - Perpetual 

nnmediate removal of the 1 Snat isT and Promised the 

Prince of Orange distrust I,IT" ( ^ 157?X But «»» 
[°h*scd to accept the ! n T P ?““ CS ° f S P ai "- and 

hampered by Phili,,', mn , m Holland and Zealand. Hon John, 

^soonVSthe Zi an ^ i r PatiCnt ° f —hutionai' 

September, 1577, and the a J > » >earcdin Brussels in 
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was aided by disorders among William’s foreign troops, who 
oppressed tho people they had come to defend. The Prince of 
Orange discovered that it was hopeless to unite all the provinces, 
and that it wa^ftupossiblo to maintain the Pacification of Ghent. 
He was obliged to fall back on the devoted population of tho 
north, which was opposed to Spain on religious as well as 
patriotic grounds. In 1579, the seven provinces of Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland, Groningen and Overysscl 
formed the Union of Utrecht, the foundation of tho Dutch 
Republic. The authority of Philip was still nominally retained, 
but this was now a mere form. In 1581 the severance from 
Spain was publicly announced. But there was as yet no idea of 
complete independence. The sovereignty was offered to Francis 
of Anjou, who gladly accepted it. But his pride was hurt by 
the continued influence of William of Orange, and ho determined 
to establish an independent power by a coup d'etat. A number 
of towns were suddenly occupied by his troops. In Antwerp, 
where tho duke himself was present, the resistance of tho citizens 
let} to a massacre which was called tho 44 French Fury.” Theso 
high-handed proceedings alionated the people, and tho duke of 
Anjou was compelled to return to France, where he died tho 
next year (1584). Tho northern provinces now formed an inde¬ 
pendent constitution under William of Orange, as count of Holland 
and Zealand. Soon afterwards the prince, tho great Protestant 
hero of the century, was assassinated by Balthasar Gerard (10 July, 
1584). This was the last of seven attempts on his life, all 
encouraged by tho Spanish king, who had set a price on tho head 
of his unconquerable enemy. » William’s authority descended to his 
son Maurice, who in military skill soon moro than rivalled his father. 

§ 13. From this time tho war ceases to have any but a purely 
military interest. Alexander of Parma succeeded beforo.liis death 


in 1592 in reducing the southern provinces to complete obedience. 
They became the Spanish Netherlands, and in 1595 Philip gave 
them as a dowry to his daughter Isabella on her marriage wit*v 
the archduke Albert of Austria. Tho northern states preserved 
their independence. This was due, partly to tho skill and ability 
of Maurice of Nassau, partly to tjie assistance of .Elizabeth of Eng¬ 
land and of Henry IV., but mainly to tho jautlKat Philip II. found 
more than enough to do elsowhere^Tfie war with England and i 
the destruction of tho Spanish Atf^ada dealt a fearful blow to the 
power of Spain. Then Pjatfp’s connection with tho League in¬ 
volved him im-Prencb'-politics. Twice was tho duke ofParma 
compelled to lcs^^the Netherlands at a critical moment and to 
load liisj\£iH? into Franco. Tho accession of Henry IV. ruined - 
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the schemes of Philip II. Even after tl.o latter's .loath in 1598, it 
was long before Spain would consent to resign its claim to any 
part of the Netherlands. At last, in 1609, Philip III. concluded 
a truce for twelve years which practically secured the independence 
of tho sevon provinces. 


§ 14., The United Provinces had still many difficulties to contend 
with. T1le state was a confederation of provinces, but each provinco 
was a confederation of towns. Political power was practically 
nponopolised by a burgher aristocracy. The town-councils, tho 
ultimate source of power, were filled up, except in Overyssel and 
Groningen, either by co-optation or by the choice of a small body 
of electors. The disintegrating tendencies of such a constitution 
were counterbalanced by the federal institutions, the states-gencral 
and the state council, by the ascendancy which sui>crior wealth 
gave to the province of Holland, and by the authority and 
prestige of tho House of Orange. But there was always a risk 
that the princes of Orange might aspire to real sovereignty, and 
thus como into collision with the dominant burghers, whose main 
strength lay in the great trading cities of Holland. ^ 

Maurice of Nassau commanded all tho forces of the Provinces ns 
captain and admiral, and ho was also sta dtholdcr in Holland 
Zealand, Utrecht, Gcldcrland and Overyssel He had tho en¬ 
thusiastic support of the lower orders, who resented the exclusive 
pretonamns of the wealthy burghers. The leader and representative 
ol the latter class was John of Barneveldt, to whom, after the 
princes of Orange, the Provinces were most indebted for their 
ndopendenee. Ho and Maurice, allied during the war, now found 
; themsclvcsopposcd to each other. Religious differences lent atu- 
• WW lo the political quarrel. The rigid Calvinists wished to 
monopolise tho advantages of a war that had been fought against 
intolerance. Armimus, a professor at Leyden, questioned some of 

ml ni ment ? tene,S r,° f CalV ,? Sm - His followcrs - of "horn tho 
rl aio th r , Wer ! B r neV l' dt “ nd U " g ° Grotius - «»ght to 
sS in tel T S , Cl6rgy by u P holdin S tho supremacy of the 
state m ecclesiastical matters. A violent quarrel arose between 

r!“ R T“ (Arminians > and ,he Contra-Remonstrants or 
Comansts. The latter called for a national synod, and Maurice, 
ho was no theologian, espoused their cause. The Synod of Dort 

,J! Cht ,^ 1618 ) condemned the teaching of Arminius. 
rneve dt and Grotius, who had thrown themselves on tho 
suppor of Holland and had almost kindled a civil war, were 
mprisoned in 1G18. The latter succeeded in escaping, but 
arncveldt had to experience the ingratitude of princes and people, 
penshe 4 oij tho scaffold (1619), 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FRANCK AND TIIF. WARS OF RELIGION, 1559-1610. 

1. Religious persecution in Frnncc under Francis I. ami Henry II- § 2. 
Catharine cle Medici; the Guises ; the houses of Bourbon ami Chatiljon. 
R 3. Reign of Francis II.; power of the Guises ; conspiracy of Amboise ; 


! Antony of Navarre gained over; massacre of Vassy ; outbreak of war ; 
battle of Dreux ; assassination of Francis of Guise J Edict of Amboise. 
§ 6. Conference of Bayonne; conspiracy of Mcaux; second war; 
Montmorency killed; treaty ofLongjumeau. § 7. Third war; battles 
x? i»f Jarnac and Moneontour; piJTtciTor'St. Germain. §8. Changed 
* attitude of the French Court; influence of Coligny ; his attempted 
assassination; massacre of St. Bartholomew; was it premeditated? 
§ 9. Rise of the Poiitiqucs; Edict of July, 1573; death of Charles IX. 
§ 1 fit. Henry ill, adopts a persecuting policy; tho Huguenots obtain 
foreign assistance ; Statos-Gencml at Blois; Edict of Bergerac. § 11- 
Seven years of comparative peace; death of Francis of Anjou makes 
Henry of Navarre heir to the throne; formation of the Catholic 
fcagj Wr^ftF'of the three Henries ; x battle of Coutrns. § 12. Supre¬ 
macy of Guise; his assassination; Henry HI. al so assa ssinated. § 13. 
Question of tho succession ; final victory ofHoury IV.; termination of 
\ civil wars. § 14.«*Edict of Nantes; financial administration of Sully. 
v § 15. General character of Henry IV.'s reign.O 

§ 1. It was impossible for France to remain isolated from the general 
movement of religious reform. Ecclesiastical abuses were as rifo 
thero as elsewhere, especially after the Concordat of 1515 gavo tho 
Crown the appointment to benefices. Tho renaissance movement, 
and tho contact with other countries produced by the Italian wars, 
led men naturally to criticise tho established faith. The writings 
of Luther and other reformers were circulated through France, and 
found earnest readers. Francis I., d ovoid of religious enthusiasm 
and a patron of literary clilturd, was personal ly inclined to tolerance. 
Buthis domestic government depended less on his own will than 
on foreign politics. His. jiv a k y.ivilli .Charles X foxiadeJuBh.to 
quariul with the pope, or to allo\v_theJ[rcnch nation to become 
divided and so weakened. At tho instigation of the Sorbonne, tho 
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theological faculty of the Paris University, he issued the most 
severe cd.cts against heresy. Many reformers were burnt, while 
o hers sought safety m exile. Henry II. pursued the same policy 
as his father, not so much from necessity as from inclination. Yet 
n spite of persecution, the reformed doctrines continued to progress 
Hie constant warfare in which France was engaged prevented any 

ikMrvn^f,° eX r Uti0, “ °‘ ,h0 rClisi0lls c<licts ' 11111 1550 

!™Y', am r , 1H!aCe , y th ° trCSty of Cateau-Cambrcsis, and 
picparcd to devote himself to the suppression of heresy. At this 

p, ’ ij H 0 Cel f ratin " tho ma rriagc of his daifghlcr with 
Phi p II., heuasmda, fatal wound in a tournament. With his 
death wnws the period of religious conflict in France. ~ 

§ 2. 1 o intelligently follow succeeding events it is necessary to have 
a clear conception of the chief persoihtges who bec.ar thrre.adm 
paities. Hcury U. left behind him four sous, three of whom 
succeeded to the crown. But none of them iiosscsscd either ability 
or independence, and they are merely puppets in the hands of mom 

T1 ‘ Ci, i m ° thCr - Ca ‘ hari *' e dc Medid v i 

pT rSel" Zr7 y T’ hai hi,hert0 takc » Wth or n 

i opportunity JSJ 

25 her children' in T ^ ,ha *«*»««•' She 

dependent S l IT , / nVohty #nd vico mak « ‘hem more 

E 

1 tlSr° r QlauK?r f0r a „ tin ' C ' <t,: ° < l ,,e en-mother were 

hSio ZT- : TZ l 80,1 0f IMn< of Lorraine, 

himjivsons. orZLTr , F , rench °° wt ’ bri "Eing With 
cldost, Francis of r„- ’ "° obtained great importance. Tho 

defender oTiletz an 1 th*’ ac<lulrc<l a mi| itary reputation as tho 

stored tho^lllT° f CaUii His brcther Charles 

Ha devoted his ?• d 7™ v" 0 "" 1 08 tho ordinal of Lorraine. 

% ministers of Henly H ff S pl ' ominent “““S 

Catholic rota-^ G»ises were firm supporters of tho 

Papacy S In o'^v' 1 °!°“ oonnactian with Philip II. and tho 

of France ^ th ® Gui6es stood thft.ctef pobjaianiilips 

“ftorT ’. Vy Bourbon s. Antony of Bourbon was, 

hiul tnarrild 3 r° l deen ' ' bo nearest male -heir - to tho crown, llo 
eanne of Navarre, and under her influence became a 
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convert to Calvinism. But Antony, though a popular and able 
soldier, was weak and irresolute. His youDger brother, Louis 
grince of Condd, who was more firm and capable, soon su perseded 
Antony as the leader of the Protestant party. With the Bourbons 
were closely allied the three Chatillons, the nephews of the constable 
Montmorency. The eldest, Odet dc Chatillon, though a cardinal, 
was suspected of an inclination to reform. The second brother, 
Gaspar, was the celebrated Admiral de Colign y, the heroic and 
rhiimpion of the Huguenots . The third brother, 
Francisd’Andelot, was an able supporter of Coligny. Montmorency 
himsolf opposed the supremacy of the Guises, but remained devoted 
to the old faith. 

§ 3. The accession of Francis II., who was legally of age though 
really a minor, gave none of the anticipated power to his mother. 
He fell altogether into the hands of the Guises, the uncles of his 
wife, Mary Stuart. The reins of government were assumed by the 
cardinal of Lorraine, while his brother, the duke of Guise, had 
control over the army. Their object was to establish Mary Stuart 
on the English throne in place of Elizabeth, who was held 
to be illegitimate. In this enterprise they relied on the support of 
tho papacy, and were therefore anxious to suppress all tendencies 
to heresy in France. Numerous edicts were issued and enforced 
against the Huguenots, as the Calvinists were called in contempt. 

But the Guises had to confront a powerful opposition. French 
finances wero in a very serious condition, and the blame for this fell 
on the cardinal, who had managed them under Henry II. Tho 
heavy taxation and the ill-success of the war in Scotland alienated 
the people. But far more serious was the hostility of tho nobles, 
who hated the Guises as foreigners, and who regarded the nobles of 
royal blood as the rightful holders of political power. Opposition 
to the Guises inclined the nobles to the reformed religion, and it 
was this which gavo the Huguenot movement its political and 
aristocratic character. In the midst of the general discontent a 
certain La Renaudie concerted a plot to seize tho person of tho king 
at Amboiso. The enterprise, though condemned by Calvin, is said 
to have been encouraged by the prince of Condo. It proved a 
complete failure. La Renaudie was slain and most of his followers 
executed. 

The conspiracy of Amboise x _th_Q.ugli unsuccessful, terrified tho 
cardinal into moderation. The chancellorship was given to Michel 
L’Hupital, the representative of a small party which tried to hold 
the balance between the two extremes. The Edict of Romornntin, 
while forbidding public worship to the Huguenots, conceded liberty 
pf conscience, Til© Statea-Genernl were summoned to meet at 
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Oriean S But in spile of this apparent change the Guises hel.l lo 
lr po icy. they used every exertion to secure a majority in the 
States, and they imprisoned Coudd on a charge of complicity in the 
recent conspiracy. He was even tried and condemned to death. 

(?Dec. e aSw SWere a “ f ° iled by tHe 5udd6Q dea,h of Erancis II. 

§ 4. The accession of her second son, Charles IX., at the a-e of 
eleven gave Catharine de Medici her desired opportunity. ' By 

bl rr^r h r secu ^ u, , e rcsency ’ ana b ° ,,ght oit u,c «ndom- 

a ble claims of Antony of Bourbon. TheGuises, disappointeil of their 
own hopes, supported her government as preferable to that of the 
Bourbons. Montmorency returned to Paris. Catharine conceived 
the policy of balancing parties against each other, and thus securing 

5KTJS r / 3 , ‘ e 1 relied 0,1 the stance of the Clmn- 

open conflict.' 18 " h" eff ° rtS WCrC Unabl ° t0 prevcnt »» 

The States-General, summoned to Orleans under Francis II met 
after his death. The nobles and the third estate complained bitterly 
of the condition of the church, and demanded radical reforms Till 
clergy, on the other hand, urged the persecution of heretics No 
thing was done immediately, but the Edict of July, 1561 relaxed 
lie previous severity by substituting exile for death "J he*punish¬ 
ed A , raectins of dcl,,,ties of 2. 

money, were ablo in « *\ a ar 6 e sun ^ of ready 

*°° -- le - 8 » ln , the °P«n country and in unwalled towns Tr 
was induced ^StcfS^ ° rthodOX Parliamcnt of I>ori * 

already been V fomaf»!»»&. offence to the Catholics. A league had 
by Montmorencv eCtKm ° f the establishe<l religion 

was designated y w h *i. dUk0 of Guise - a “ d marshal St. Andre, which 
conceived thf Wv'a en ® mies . as the “ triumvirate.” They 
Hopes were held out Vv* u gainin S over Antony of Navarre, 
bim the island of w'“ b/ the P 01 * that Philip 1L would 8 ivo 

prince allowed him M ?S^a 0r . Afric t 2 * weak 

to become a m P mKi e ** duped > and he deserted the Huguenots 
ter of the league. Thus strengthened, the Catholics 
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prepared for violent measures. The duke of Guise, oil his way (o 
Paris, found a Huguenot congregation worshipping in a barn at 
Vassy. llis followers were sent to disperse them, and a riot ensued, 
in which sixty unarmed men, women, and children were slain, and 
more than two hundred were wounded. In Paris the duke was 
received by the mob as a conqueror. The regent and her son were 
compelled against their will to leave Fontainebleau for the capital. 

Meanwhile the news of the massacre of Vassy had produced a 
profound impression in the Protestant world. The Huguenot nobles 
assembled at Orleans at the summons of Conde. They received 
assistance from the German princes, who regarded them as superiors 
of an imprisoned king, and from Elizabeth of England, who hated 
the Guises as the allies of Mary Stuart, and who received Havre in 
return for her supt>ort. The Catholics, on their side, obtained 
troops from Philip II. and from the unreformed Swiss Cantons, 
together with supplies of money from the pope. The Huguenot 
army marched to Normandy, where the war broke out. At the 
siego of ltoucn, Antony of Navarro was slain. The headship of the 
house of Bourbon now devolved upon his son, afterwards Henry 
IV., who was at present only ten years old. The death of his elder 
brother gave increased influence to ComU*. The two armies finally 
met in a pitched battle at Dreux. Both sides claimed the victory, 
hut both had suffered great loss. St. Andrd was slain, while CondtS 
on the one side and Montmoroncj' on the othor were taken prisoners. 
The command of the Huguenots was assumed by Coligny, who 
conducted a skilful retreat to the Loiro. The^ duke of Guise 
advanced to besiege Orleans, the headquarters of his enemies, but 
was assassinated by a fanatical Calvinist of the name of Poltrot 
(18th February, 15G3). Ilis death-pttt^nn end to the war. The 
Peace of Amboisc was arranged by the two piisoners, Coud<$ and 
Montmorency. By this the reformed faith was tolerated in all 
those places where it was established before the war, though 
Catharine do Medici insisted that Paris should be excepted from 
this. Moreover in each official district a town was selected which 
was specially devoted to the celebration of the Huguenot worship. 
The nobles retained the privileges secured to them by the edict of 
January. The government now turned its arms against the 
English, who were compelled to surrender Havre. 

§ G. The death of the great party leaders and the exhaustion of the 
combatants gave new strength to Catharine’s government, and thi* 
was increased by the recovery of Havre. She ha d ChariesJ JE. 
form ally proclaimed of age,-though all authority was sHUTeft in her 
o wn hands- She now set herself to maintain peace and to strengthen 
thaflcntral-powen At a conference at Bayonne with her daughter 
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'h® queen of Spain, the duke of Alva in vain urged her to employ 
violent measures against the Huguenots. Catharine.. liad all a 
woman’s horror of war, and an Italian’s preference for guileful 
diplomacy. While she enforced the treaty of Amboise, she lost 
none of her attachment to the Roman Catholic faith. On a journey 
through France the sight of the fallen crucifixes grieved her. She 
wm quite willing to suppress heresy, but only if it could 1 ms .lone 
without disturbing the peace. She therefore continued to favour 
L Hopital, aud refused to accept the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. 


But in so disturbed a period as the sixteenth century, events 
were often too strong for the most cautious of politicians. Alva’s 
violent policy in the Netherlands excited new hopes among the 
Catholics and new fears among the Huguenots. The latter dreaded 
lest the power of Spain should be re-established in the neighbouring 
provinces an.l then employed to restore Catholicism in France” 
They had no confidence in the moderation of the queen-mother 
and felt that their safety depended on their own exertions. A.con- 
8 12™9yj™ s _/2 rme(1 *“ 1561 with the greatest secrecy. Its object 
was to obtain possession of the king's person at Menux, and to 
com|iel the dismissal of the Swiss troops and a change of govern • 
ment. Everything was carefully preyed, and success assured, 
whcn Condd allowed himself to be entmpped into futile negotiations. 
Hie delay gave time to collect the Swiss, and under their protection 
the court was removed to Paris. Conde now laid siege to the 
capital, and demanded not only toleration for the Huguenots but also 
free admission to public offices. But Catharine had been driven into 
the arms of the Catholics, and his demands were refused. The 
l ansians strained every nerve to support the government and the 
orthodox cause. A large army was collected under the command 
oi the aged Montmorency. At St. Denis another indecisive battle 
cot place, m which Montmorency received a mortal wound. The 
oince of Constable was not revived, and the command of the troops' 

Pbilif i V t“ ? harle3 IX ’ 8 y° un S er brother, Henry of Anjou, 

rv * . * , e , assistance to Catharine, but she refused to subject 
r-nce to the humiliation of foreign interference. In March, 15G8, 

* war _ was closed by the treaty of Lon giumeau. which confirmed 
the previous treaty of Amboise. 

* T1 J er ? Y as never an y intention of observing this treaty, which 

only to disarm the Huguenots. The con8piracy_of 
l.. Catharine thutV^ntjpii^ tolP r °YvnVild'^Be fatal 

> Shqjnrew in her lotwiththg Catholic powers, 

card' 111 ! ^ ^^Q^iag vigorous efforts to suppress heresy. The 

inai of Lorraine regained his position in the council and 
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L’Hopital \Vis dismissed from the chancellorship. The fanatical 
pope Pius V. released the French government from its obligations. 
A royal edict forbade the celebration of the reformed service under 
penalty of death, and ordered the Huguenot preachers to leave the 
kingdom within fourteen days. An attempt was made to seize 
Conde and Coligny, and only with great difficulty could they escape 
to La Rochelle. This port became the head-quarters of the 
Huguenots, and enabled them to keep up their connection with 
England and the Netherlands. Hither came Condo's sister-in-law 
Jeanne, with her young son, Henry of Navarre. 

Before the end of 1508 the third religious war had broken out in 
France. It is impossible here to follow the military movements. 
In the open field the Catholics under Henry of Anjou were con¬ 
stantly successful. In the battle of Jarnac (13 March, 15G9) the 
Hugucuots were routed and Cond£ slain. lie was succeeded in the 
command by Coligny, who never displayed more conspicuous 
courage and conduct. But want of money to pay his troops 
compelled him to risk a battle against superior forces, and at 
Moncontour (3 October, 15G9) he wa9 again defeatci. Had the 
Catholics promptly followed up the victory they might have 
crushed the Huguenots. But the government was beginning to 
vacillate. Catharine dc Medici had no sympathy with the ambitious 
schemes of Philip II., who wished to use France as ji_ tool. And 
Charles IX. was jealous of llic military successes of his younger 
brother, the duke of Anjou, who was the favourite of his mother and 
the Catholic party. The influence of the Guises, who were hand 
and glove with Philip II., declined. In August, 1570, the treaty of 
St. Germ ain put an end to hostilities. Religious freedom and the 
right oPpublic service wore confirmed to the Huguenots, and they 
received four towns as places of refuge, La Rochelle, Montaubau, 
Cognac amLLn Chari t6. - . 

. § 8. This treaty was followed by a great change in the attitude of 

the French court. Charles IX. showed an unexpected determination 
to assume the reins of government. He wished to freo France from 
foreign influence, and to emulate the achievements of his father 
and grandfather. The connection with Spain was broken off, and 
negotiations were opened with England and the Netherlands. It 
was proposed that Elizabeth should marry the duke of Anjou, and, 
after that was given up, the duke of Alenin. Lewis of Nassau, 
the brother of William the Silent, was well received at court. In 
domestic politics Charles broke with the Guises and allied himself 
with the moderate party. His youngest sister, Margaret, was 
betrothed to the young Honry of Navarre. Coligny was invited to 
court, ’and there soon obtained great influence over the weak and 
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impulsive king. He urged an immediate war against Spain, and 
Charles IX. accepted the plan. 

But before this could be carried out, Catharine dc Medici hurried 
back to Pans, determined to employ any means in her power It. 
prevent such a reversal of her previous policy and to restore her 
influence over her son. In alliance with the duke of Anjou she 
determined to get rid of Coligny. He was fired at from a window 
near the court and wounded, though not mortally. This attack 
made him more popular and more dangerous than ever. The Hu- 
guenots were assembled in great numbers to celebrate the weddin" 
or Henry of Navarre. The population of Paris was fanatically 
hostile to them, and Catharine determined to free herself from all 
danger by a general massacre in which Coligny and his followers 
might share a common fate. The unfortunate Charles IX. was 
induced to give the necessary orders by the entreaties and threats of 
ns mother and brother. 4Lnxidnight on 24th August, 1572, the 
bell of St. Germain I’Auxerrois gave the appointed signal. The 
murder of Coligny was superintended by Henry of Guise, the son 
and successor of Francis. In Paris the mob rose and slaughtered 
the unsuspecting Huguenots. Other towns followed the example of 
the capital. Nearly 20,000 victims fell in this “Massacre..of 
Bartholomew” or the “ Paris Matins.” 

It has often been asserted that the massacre had long a"o been 
decided upon, and that Catharine had only waited for the favour- 

ou l^Tii t °. Carr ? H ° Ut - 11 has ***" the direct 

hi nTnnl ft u at lhe Confercnco of ^Jonnc, But this 

t only improbable but almost impossible. Catharine’s guiding 

biikT 's'? not ^igiuus bigotry, but personal and dynastic an.- 

.1 C0U d DCVer have rcckoned on so favourable a circum- 

of thl w ^ Presence of so many unarmed Huguenots in the midst 

m ° b ° f 1>ariS * Everythio S point, clearly to the 
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immediat * ltS execution wa3 8udden > and arose from the 
immediate position of affairs. 

thC maS5aCT0 roused the remaining Huguenots 
their ° do ^ ncc * But, weakened as they were by the loss of 

eovernm* > \ , 8e * med little P^spect of their success. The 

pronarwlT Ued orders prescribing the reformed religion, and 
The h ' ° Uf a . rm * ea *° reduce those towns which refused obedience. 
rivals 16 !) 010 res ^ tance offered by two towns, Rochelle and Sancerre, 
the m 6 m ° at ^o^reted deeds of antiquity. And meanwhile 
^^assacres had called into existence a new party called the 
^whiciL_a<l|ered tojieither of the rival creeds, but in- 
necessity of toleration. At its head were the Mont- 
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morcncies, the sous of iho Constable, who, though Catholics, inherited 
their father’s opposition to the Guises. The government found it 
impossible to carry out their policy. The edict of July 1573, 
secured liberty of conscience and permitted the Huguenot worship 
in Rochelle, Nismes, and Montauban. Through the mediation of 
the Polish envoy, Sancerre was admitted to the same privileges. 

Thus the policy of massacre proved a failure. The Huguenots 
could not be crushed by such measures. Charles IX., who never 
recovered after the horrors of St. Bartholomew, and was ever 
haunted by imaginary visions of its victims, died without male 
issue on May 30, 1574. The crown passed to his brother, 
Henry III., who had just ascended the throne of Poland, but 
who promptly deserted his northern kingdom, and made his way 
through Italy to France. Till his arrival the administration fell 
once more into the hands of Catharine de Medici. 

§ 10. The moderate party endeavoured to take advantage of the 
change of government. Damville de Montmorency met the new 
king'on the frontier, and obtained from him promises of toleration. 
But when Henry III. reached Paris, he soon fell under the 
t influence of his mother and the Catholics, and adopted the extreme 
policy to which his own nature inclined him. The contest was 
at once renewed. The Politiques were strengthened by tiie 
junction of Francis of Alencon, Henry of Navarre, and the young 
prince of Condo. John Casimir of the Palatinate advanced to their 
assistance with German troops. Against this powerful confederacy 
the Government could only proceed with weajwns of deceit. Con¬ 
cessions were made to break up the hostile alliance without any 
intention of observing them. The Huguenots were allowed the free 
exercise of their religion everywhere except in Paris and the country 
round; they were to be admitted to ofliccs, and the judicial 
authority was to be vested in mixed parliaments. Alcn£on was 
bought off with the duchy of Anjou, and Conde with the administra¬ 
tion of Picardy. John Casimir received compensation and pay for 
his troops. The allies also demanded a meeting of the States- 
General, and these were convened at Blois in December, 157G; but 
with a very uucxpccted result. They adopted an attitude of 
uncompromising liostiliiy to the reformed religion, and thus 
strengthened the hands of the Government. The Huguenots again 
took °up arms; but, after an uneventful campaign, the king 
suddenly concluded peace by the edict of Poitiers or Bergerac, the 
'most important of the numerous religious treaties. By this the 
extreme concessions of 1575 were revoked; but the reformed 
worship was allowed in all places where it was exercised on the 
day of the treaty. One town in each district and nine fortified 
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places of refuge were ceiled to the Huguenots, while the nobles 
retained the privilege of private service. In the parliaments of 
Bordeaux, Grenoble, Aix, and Toulouse, four judges out of twelve 
were to bo Protestants. 

§ 11. Thus at last the great question as to how the two religions 
could exist side by side seemed to have received a practical solution, 
l'or the next seven years France enjoyed an unwonted respite from 
warfare. The peace might have been permanent but for the 
disastrous influence of foreign states. Never was the spirit of 
religious bigotry so active as at this period. By rulers who had 
applauded the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and who favoured 
plots for the assassination of Elizabeth of England and William of 
Orange, the vacillating government of France was regarded with 
abhorrence. Philip II. was especially concerned. The Catholic 
reaction, for which he lived and worked, could not l»c completed 
without French co-opcration. And he had personal motives for 
opposing a peaceful settlement of religious differences. A united 
France offered the greatest obstacles to Spanish ambition. Even 
iii the court of Henry 111. there were symptoms of opposition to 
his annexation of Portugal. And Henry’s brother, Francis of 
Anjou, appeared in the Netherlands as the avowed opponent of 
Spain, and the aspirant for the hand of the English queen. 
Before long events occurred which enabled Philip to interfere 
decisively in French politics. 

On June 10, 1584, Francis of Anjou-Alcnfon died unmarried, 
lhe house of Valois was evidently on the verge of extinction. 
Henry III., its last representative, had no children, nor was lie 
likely to have any. By the law of succession hitherto observed 
m France, the heir to the throne was Henry of Bourbon, the 
Calvinist king of Navarre and Bfom. But the prospect of a 
heretic king roused the bitterest feelings among the French 
Catholics, and especially among the Guises. They were already 
alienated by the promotion of royal favourites, who excluded 
them from office. At the instigation of the Spanish envoy, the 
Catholic League was formed at Joinville. Its leaders were Henry 
of Guise and his two brothers, the duke of Mayenne and the 
cardinal of Guise. Their.. avowed objects were to extirpate 
Protestantism in France, to exclude Henry of Navarre from the 
which was to he given to his uncle, the cardinal of 
Boilrlmn, - en d to cede .Navarre and Bdarn to Philip II. as the 
price of-Spanish ..assistance. 

Ilius a Catholic king of France found himself superseded by 
Bubject8 of his own religion, who presumed to arrange the suc¬ 
cession to the crown, and to conduct independent negotiations 
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with foreign powers. II;ul Henry III. been a man of foresight 
and energy, he would have allied himself with Ilenry of Navarre, 
with the still loyal Catholics, and with the Protestants both in 
France and the Netherlands. But under his mother’s influence, 
he negotiated with the League, and placed himself altogether in 
their power. All the edicts of pacification were revoked, and the 
Protestant religion was proscribed. The result was the outbreak 
of a new war, known as that of the three Henries. Henry III., 
Ilenry of Guise, Henry of Navarre, were at the head of in¬ 
dependent armies. An army of mixed Germans and Swiss, 
under the command of Count Dolma, entered France to assist 
the Huguenots. The king went to meet them, while he despatched 
the duke of Joycux against Henry of Navarre. The latter won 
the first Huguenot victory at Coutras. Meanwhile Henry 1IL met 
the Germans, and induced Dolma and his troops to quit the king¬ 
dom. But the duke of Guise, disregarding this, attacked and 
inflicted great loss on the retreating army. 

§ 12. The result of the war was an immense increase of popularity 
for tho League. Guise "was welcomed as the heroic conqueror of 
the foreign invaders, to whom the king had basely truckled. In 
Paris, still the stronghold of Catholic bigotry, these feelings were 
especially strong. Henry III. found himself powerless in his own 
capital. Tho arrival of Gmsc gave new energy to the fanatical 
mob; they erected barricades in tho streets, disarmed the royal 
troops, and Henry III. only cscai»cd captivity by a hasty flight 
from Paiis, which he never saw again (1588). 

In spite of this humiliation tho king continued to treat with 
his enemies. He again summoned the Statcs-Gencral at Blois, 
and they insisted on the complete suppression of tho Huguenots. 

The king gave way to them on every ]>oint, but they proceeded 
to cut down the royal revenues, and to insist on the removal of 
tho royal favourites. Guise, who had arrived at Blois, was 
evidently all-powerful. In these straits Henry came to one of 
those violent resolutions which so often commend themselves to 
weak minds. The duke of Guise was invited to a conference in 
the royal cabinet and there murdered (December 23, 1588). 
II is brother the cardinal was seized and executed, and tho cardinal 
of Bourbon imprisoned. In tho midst of these fearful events, 
Catharine de Medici died at Blois on January 5, 1589. 

The assassination of Guise produced open war between the king 
and the League. Under Mayenne’s guidance, Paris threw off its 
allegiance and established a provisional government. The ex¬ 
ample was followed by most of the largo towns. H enry I II, 
.found lie.was a king without a kingdom. At last he waa 
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forced to tako the step which might before have saved him. Ho 
united his forces with those of Henry of Navarre. Together they 
advanced to lay siege to Paris. Here Henry III. paid the penalty 
of his weakness and his crimes. A monk, Jacques Clement, made 
his way into the royal presence, and stabbed the king mortally 
with-ik-dagger (August 1, 1589). 

§ 1?. The line of Valois, which had ruled France since 1328, was 
now extinct, and the legitimate claimant, to the throne was Henry 
of Navarre, who could trace liis descent back to a younger son 
of Louis IX. He at once assumed the royal title as Henry IV. 
But his position was one of extraordinary difficulty, and it was 
necessary for him to conquer a kingdom before he could reign. Ho 
could only secure the support of the Catholics in his own camp 
hy changing his religion, and this would alienate the Huguenots 
lie took a middle course. He declared himself still open to 
conviction on religious matters, and he promised complete tolera¬ 
tion and tlie appointment of Catholic officers. But there was no 
prospect of a peaceful submission of his extreme enemies. In 
Paris, whore the news of Henry III.’s death was welcomed with 
enthusiastic rejoicing, the cardinal of Bourbon was proclaimed 
king as Charles X. This was a mere form, as the cardinal was 
a prisoner in Henry’s hands. The real leader of the League, and 
therefore the ruler of Catholic France, was the duke ot Mnyenne. 

Henry IV., who confronted his difficulties with unflinching 
courage, might havo succeeded in conquering his enemies, but fur 
the assistance they received from Spain. He defeated Mayennc at 
lvry, and had already reduced Paris to great straits, when Alexander 
of larma marched into France from the Netherlands, and compelled 
him to raise the siege (1590). In 1592 Parma again a P1 >eared in 
Normandy and saved Rouen from the royalist forces. Henry IV., 
with all his personal courage and activity, was out-general led by 
the cautious Spanish commander. But, fortunately for him and 

\vi •!?’ Parma dicd after hiR return 10 the Netherlands in 1592. 
hi e Henry was thus freed from his most formidable opponent, 

^ rCat advanta f5 es fr° m the divisions among the 
. . a a0 * 1C8 ' France, divided into hostile camps, without any 
u . aUtl J orit * was in a state of anarchy and confusion, which 

sohn£! m T d mU8t end in national ruin - Henry IV. offered one 
. 1°* J 8 ° Wn a 00688 * 011 an ^ religious toleration. His enemies 

“ 1 d *° ° ffer an alternative - The cardinal of Bourbon, who 

** a died, still in captivity, in 1590. 

v ls influence was all-powerful among the leaguers, and was 
•V e . envoy Mendoza. It was almost decided to put 

6 kfdic law, and to acknowledge Philip’s daughter the 
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Infanta Isabella. But a difficulty arose about the choice of a 
husband for her. Philip himself wished her to marry her second 
cousin, Ernest of Austria. lie hoped to compensate the Hapsburgs 
for their losses in the war with England and the Netherlands 
by gaining for them the crown of France. But the national 
spirit, weakened as it was by religious differences, was too strong 
to submit to a foreign king. Philip then proposed Charles of 
Guise, the son of the murdered duke. This was acceptable to most 
of the Catholics, but not to Mayennc, who aimed at the crown 
himself and refused to he put aside in favour of his nephew. 
These divisions ruined the Catholic cause. And in 15 93 Henry IV. 
decided the fato of Franco by formally adopting the Catholic 
religion. The reaction against Spanish influence induced many 
of tho leaguers to embrace this opportunity of going over to the 
legitimate king. Henry entered Paris in triumph in 1594. lie 
at once declared war against Si*ain, which still supported tho 
remnants of the League. All loval Frenchmen, rallied to his 
standard- - In 1595 the i>ope, Glemont VllL, withdrew the bull of 
excommunication and acknowledged him as king. In 1596 the 
duke of Maycnno submitted on very favourable terms. In 1598 
Philip II., conscious that ho was near tho end of his life, and 
that his policy had proved a failure, concluded tho Peace of 
Vorvins, which confirmed tho treaty of Cateau-Cambresis. All 
the conquests which had been made by Spain and Savoy were 
restored, and France regained its ancient boundaries. The most 
obstinate member of the league, the duke of Mcrcceur, at last 
submitted, and acknowledged Henry IV. 

§ 14. Thus, after nearly forty years of anarchy, a national monarchy 
was re-ostablished in Franco. But still Henry IV. had only crossed 
tho threshold of his difficulty. It required years of cautious aud 
enlightened government before the kingdom could recover from the 
confusion and losses of the civil wars. The first necessity was tho 
settlement of a religious peace, which was accomplished by tho 
famous Edict of Nantes (April 13, 1598). The Catholic church 
retained its supremacy and its revenues, and all dissenters from it 
were compelled to pay tithes and to observe the religious festivals. 
But the Huguenots obtained liberty of conscience and tho right of 
public service in all places whero it had been eolebrated in 1577. 
Their ecclesiastical expenses were to be defrayed by thcmsclver 
with the help of a yearly contribution from the king. The nobles 
retained the special religious privileges which had been given them 
by provious edicts. Offices were to be open to members of both 
. creeds and the parliaments were to be composed of mixed chambers. 
As a security for these concessions, a number of fortresses, including 
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Nismes, Montauban and La Rochelle, were ceded to the Huguenots 
for eight years. The king promised to defray part of the expense 
of the garrisons. The pope, Clement VIII., was induced, not 
without difficulty, to confirm the Edict of Nantes. lie also 
divorced the king from his first wife, Margaret of Valois, and 
enabled him to marry Mary of Medici, daughter of Francis, grand 
duke of Tuscany (1599). I n lCOl .lhe birth of an heir ensured the 
continuance of the Bourbon dynasty. 

Next in importance to the religious settlement came the questiou 
of finances. Ever since the death of Francis I. the financial condi¬ 
tion of France lmd gone from bad to worse. Corruption prevailed 
among all the officials: the most reckless methods of raisin" monev 
had been resorted to. l'ntents of nobility had been sold, and thus 
the number of taxpayers was reduced. Though the taxes were enor¬ 
mously heavy, so wasteful was the administration that they brought 
hardly anything into the treasury. The expenditure was ten 
times larger than the revenue. Every year the deficit increased 

lo W 1V -’ S " CCessi0n * l,e l'" blic ,lebt «» estimated at 
io45,000,000, an enormous sum for those days. And the rate of 

interest varied from eight to ten per cent., so that it abso.bcd 

£30,000,000°^ ° aUn " al rCVC " UC ’ Which Was not ,uore ‘ ba » 

entrustin'. ° f ® V< ? u" g °, rder in ,he midst uf «»«• confusion was 
thl mmf °. f HCnry 8 COmradcs in arms , 'lie duke of Sully, 

rH°r ,0D f T’. ,f nCl “ le m ° St abl ° ° f Frc,,cb ndn, inistra- 
tois. Heedless of the interests of individuals when they wcie it 

Impi'refci °t ,he f StatC ’ SuUy ins,i,ll,ed » sc ries ‘of 

created mercW to n " mber °f ^ nCCUrC offices > whicb bad been 
Scats in the fi- T"! y by thcir salc - wero ««wpt away, 
tary on the ™ '““f" ’r h,thcrto purchaJable - wre made heredi- 
holdcrs Thu^? tax ( ,hc PMe ) their 

» unique ' vascrcated in France which occupied 

domaKm ™, ^ ° f ‘ hc . coun,ry ' holders of royal 

wero recovered mv- !„ f ° PT °?° !!' e ‘ r tltlc ’ and ,ar S e territories 
and made mnrl sy s teiii o. collecting the taxes was reformed 

revlied and ° rder y and econ °mical. ^Patents of nobility were 
revenues Ievo ^ e ^* While he thus in creased the 

coultl nni i a € ? ted *° dose] y tbe interests of powerful classes, 

Personal K La ? 1X611 Carried out by a minister like Sully whoso 
pereonal honesty was above suspicion. 

rr wV? tbe .^^ n S himselfbehindhand in the work of reform. 
7 .8 devotion to the national welfare has been fondly 
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recorded by his countrymen in the wish attributed to him that 
“ every peasant might have a fowl in his pot on Sundays.” While 
Sully was especially anxious to revive agriculture, Henry set 
himself to encourage manufactures and commerce. The silk- 
manufacture, which has become so important an industry in 
France, was introduced by him, and he planted the Tuilcnes 
gardens with mulberry-trees. Marseilles became a great mercan¬ 
tile and Toulon a great naval port. Discoverers were sent out 
under royal patronage to establish colonies in America. Port 
Royal (Annapolis) was founded in 1604, and Quebec in 1608. 
Henry cvon aimed at the formation of an Indian company which 
might rival the enterprise of the English and Dutch in the east. 

fly these and similar measures a foundation was laid for the 
revival of national prosperity in France. But for the government 
of Henry IV. there could have been no “ age of Louis XIA . It 
is no wonder that the chivalrous, popular Henry of Navarro has 
lived long in the grateful memory of his pcoplo. Yet the permanent 
interests of France undoubtedly suffered from his rule. He made 
no effort to establish constitutional government under which the 

people might have been trained in the habits of self-rule. It 
was perhaps impossible for him to do so. It lias been one of the 
misfortunes of France that it has been periodically brought to the 
ver-c of ruin either by foreign invasion or domestic divisions. It 
has-been necessary to restore order with tho strong hand, and 
despotism has been welcomed by the pcoplo as tho only antidote 
for existing evils. Henry IV. and Sully unquestionably con¬ 
tributed to that over-centralisation which was completed by 
Richelieu, and of which the monarchy paid the penalty in tho 
Revolution. 

The foreign policy of Henry IV. was as simple and consistent as 
tho objects of bis domestic government. He wished to combine 
against the Austro-Spanish power all hostile elements in Germany, 
Iho Netherlands, Italy and the northern States. By destroying tho 
llapsburg supremacy, lie hoped to establish a new system of 
European politics, of which Franco should bo the centre. He did 
not live long enough to execute so grand a project, but he bequeathed 
it to his successors. Henry IV. was preparing a great force to in¬ 
terfere decisively on behalf of the Protestant claimants to Jiilich 
and Clevc, when hc.was assassinated in the streets of Paris by tho 
dagger of Francis Bftv»illjw (May 14, 1010). 
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CHAPTER X. 

GERMANY AFTER CHARLES V., AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

§ 1. Germany and the Counter-Reformation. § 2. Progress of Protestan¬ 
tism under Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. § 3. Protestant disunion 
ami Catholic advance. § 4. Rudolf II. § Disputes between Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics. § 6. The Union and the League. § 7. Succes¬ 
sion question in Jiilich and Clove. § 8. Rudolf II. and Matthias, § 0. 
Ferdinand of Stvria and the succession to the Hapshurg territories. 

§ 10. Bohemian insurrection; crown accepted bv the Elector Palatine. 

§ II. War in Bohemia; victory of the Catholic League. § 12. Atti¬ 
tude of France, Denmark and Sweden. § 13. Danish war; Wallen¬ 
stein’s successes and policy; siege of StraDund. § 14. Mantuan 
succession; Edict of Restitution and dismissal of Wallenstein. § l.">. 
Gustavus Adolphus in Germany ; his successes. § lb. Wallenstein's 
second command; death of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzeu. § 17 
Assassination of Wallenstein ; battle of Kordlingcn ; treaty of Pragito 
§ 18. Last period of the war. §19. Negotiations; peace of Westphalia 
results of the war. 

§ 1. The main interest of the history of all European countries during 
the last half of the sixteenth century centres round the success or 
failure of the Counter-Reformation. Ln Italy and Spain Catholicism 
succeeded not only in holding its ground but also in sternly 
repressing all opposing beliefs. In France the long wars of religion 
ended in a compromise, the Edict of Nantes, but, on the whole, 
victory rested with the Catholics. In the Netherlands the grand 
conflict with Spain produced a division between the provinces. Tho 
northern states formed a republic under the house of Orange. Tho 
Walloon provinces, more exposed to Romish influence, returned to 
the Spanish allegiance. In England the Catholic reaction failed 
altogether owing to the national spirit evoked by Spanish interven¬ 
tion. In Sweden the Jesuits almost accomplished the conversion of 
John III. (1508-92), the second son of Gustavus Vasa; but national 
interests proved in the end too strong for them. John's son, 
Sigismuad, an avowed Catholic, was elected king of Poland, but 
forfeited the Swedish crown to his uncle, Charles IX. Germany, / 
the starting-point of the Reformation, was affected no less than, 
other countries by the reactionary movement. The Thirty Tears 
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War, to which this ultimately gave rise, proved a more desolating 
and extensive conflict than any of the other religious wars. 

The Treaty of Augsburg (1555) was in itself too vague and too 
distasteful both to Protestants and Catholics, to furnish a satisfac¬ 
tory basis of peace. The so-called “ecclesiastical reservation’’ 
proved a fertile source of disputes. The spread of Calvinism 
produced a numl>er of Protestants whose interests were not recog¬ 
nised by the treaty. But its cardinal defect was that it gave no 
security for freedom of conscience, but placed the settlement of 
rciigLus questions in the hands of the territorial princes. This 
makes German history at this period more than usually difficult 
and complicated. Religion is no longer, as under Charles V., a 
question for the whole empire, but for each individual state. 

§li. The Catholics had hoped by the ecclesiastical reservation to 
stay the further progress of Protestantism. In this they were dis¬ 
appointed. In almost every province the adherents of the 
reformed faith increased in numbers and importance. Protestant 
“administrators” obtained the bishoprics of Magdeburg, BremcD, 
Ilalberstadt, Liibcek and others. In the great archbishoprics of 
Trier and Cologne it was found impossible to exclude Protestant 
preachers. Even in Bavaria and the Austrian provinces the 
Lutheran doctrine spread rapidly. A Venetian envoy computed 
that in 1558 only a tenth part of the German population remained 
faithful to Catholicism. Charles V.’s successor, Kn^li nfuid -L» 
though he remained personally orthodox, took no mcsisurcs to 
repvess reform. It is worth remembering that this prince was the 
first, who definitely gave up the old ceremony of .a. papal 
conation. Henceforth the elected king of Germany assumes at 
onco thctiUe of emperor, and thus the popes arc deprived of their 
chief means of interference in German alTairs. Ferdinand was___ . 
succeeded by his eldest son, Maximilian II., who was seriously 
inclined to Lutheranism, and it was only his connection with Spain 
and his regard for family interests that prevented his public 
conversion. But ho pursued a policy of enlightened toleration, , 
in which lie was unfortunately far in advance of his age. Thus 
the policy of Charles V. was completely surrendered by his suc¬ 
cessors. The emperor no longer seeks to establish the religious 
unity of Germany, but stands as mediator between the two opposing 
beliefs. 

§ 3. For a time Protestantism advanced so rapidly that it appeared 
possible that Germany might be altogether severed from the 
Church. But the greatness of the danger aroused corresponding 
energy in the declining faith and led to a strong Catholic reaction. 
This was facilitated by disunion among the Protestants themselves. 
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Their leaders were the duke of Saxony and the Elector Palatine, 
aod they were unfortunately opposed to each other on doctrinal 
points. Saxony was fanatically Lutheran. When Christian I. 
(lo8G-1591), under the influence of his chancellor Crcll, en¬ 
deavoured to secure toleration for the Calvinists as the basis of 
a general Protestant alliance, he met with vehement opposition 
from his own subjects. The sudden death of the elector left the 
guardmnslnp of his infant son to a Lutheran relative, Frederick 
NViUiam. Crell was imprisoned and put to death in 1601. 
Calvinism was suppressed in Saxony with a strong hand. Christian 
II. was succeeded in 1611 by his brother John George, who durin- 
a long reign was the head of the Lutheran party, and by his 
obstinate antipathy to Calvinism did incalculable barm to the 
I rotestant cause in Germany. 

In the Palatinate owing to its geographical position, the influence 
of I'ranee ami the Netherlands was strongly felt. This led to the 
establishment of Cal vmism un der Frederick 111.(1557-1570), the 

“Sic S ' mmcr,njfanch - IIis "n aod successor, Lewis 
I. (lo7G-lo80), was a Lutheian.and tried to effect a reconciliation 
between the two creeds. But the scheme ended with his life. His 
brother, John Casimir, became guardian of tho voung elector 
Ficdcrtck IV. (1583-1610). Under the new rule Calvinism was 
^ cs,abl ‘ 8h “l in , tllc P-latinate. Frederick was succeeded 
EliXh „ ? T 1 : reder,ck V - wh0 marricd «>“ English princess 
Thhty ^Ycm’ VVar 0 SUrCa pr0miDcnt| y in ,Lc fir ^ of the 

toThcirad^nr/o ProtestaDte into two hostile camps was fatal 
It r ,. ancc > and R avc » great opportunity to the champions of 

“ ta “ * d " i “ 

im.v,. d “ and and bcfore long their zeal and energy produced 

tcacheHL Vnii" H* 16 '/ Sch ° ols th °* - ‘hfpKtant 

S on tt , ^ tbem 10 6ain a 6rm hold over rising 

ST2SJ J, ca th0 T 8 t rcat object was 10 inducc ,hosc princea 

dominion. T„ Cath ° h . c > pursue a “ore active policy in their 
HI (1550ll'-7O'v BaV ? n u! Protcs,antism w as put down by Albert 

movlmem Tn nv T ^ beCam ° ,he of tho-Catholic 
lar nnlinu ner ’ Eamberg, Fulda, and other places a simi- 

czcludnl frn Wa8 |, 8 “ ccessfuU >' pursued. Protestants were first 
es jj e m a °®ces, and finally forced into either recantation or 

on § th„ t gr f. t ° bj f 1 of the Catholics was to make some impression 
Ferdinand t * °f tlie house of Hapsburg, where, under 

mo<y Maximilian IL, Protestantism had made startling 

o . axuulum five sons by his wife Mary, a daughter ot 

k 2 " 
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Charles V., but he wisely gave up the family custom of subdivision 
and left the administration of Hungary, Bohemia and Austria to 
the eldest, Rudolf II., who was also elected emperor. Rudolf, educated 
first by his mother and afterwards at the court of Phillip II., was 
imbued with Spanish ideas both in religion and politics. He had 
an exaggerated conception of his own dignity, and no respect for the 
relictions beliefs or political interests of his subjects. His first act 
wasTto expel from Vienna Opitz and other Protestant preachers, and' 
he thus gave the first impulse to a Catholic reaction in Austria. 
Unfortunately, however, for the Catholic party, Rudolf, though not 
without ability, was not of a character to interfere vigorously in the 
affairs of the empire. He held himself aloof from politics and 
devoted himself in his castle of Prague to alchemy and astrology. 
But it was a great thing that the policy of his two predecessors was 
.riven up by Rudolf, and that the imperial influence, however small, 
was henceforth assured to the Catholics. They were now determined • 
enforce throughout the empire their interpretation of the religious \ 
peace and especially of the ecclesiastical reservation. Thus they 
jhoped to resist any further progress of Prdfcstantism, and, if circum¬ 
stances favoured them, to reduce it to the old limits of 1552. 

§ 5. At the Diet of 1582 an important contest arose about tho 
bishopric of Magdeburg, to whiclr was attached the presidency in 
tho College of Princes. Its present holder was a Protestant, Joachim 
Frederick of Brandenburg. The Catholics refused to his deputy 
not only the presidency, but even admission to the Diet, on tho 
ground that lie was not lawful bishop. This was a point of the 
highest importance, as the admission of the Catholic ruling would 
have excluded many of the Protestant princes from political in¬ 
fluence. It was impossible to come to any compromise on the 
question, which remained a source of difficulty at each successive 
diet. A similar question arose in the third College of the Diet, that 
of the cities. Aachen, long a Catholic city, had fallen at last under 
the government of a Protestant majority. An attempt was made 
to exclude its deputies from the Diet, but the other towns regarded 
this as an attack on their liberties, and admitted tho deputies, 
though they had received no regular summons. This also remained 
unsettled until 1598, when Catholicism was restored in Aachen bjr 
a military force. . Jtf 

Still more important were the events in Cologne at this time. % 
The Protestant interpretation of the ecclesiastical reservation was 
that it did not apply to the case of a Protestant bishop lawfully- 
elected by the chapter.. But they had never yet held that a 
Catholic bishop might go over to Protestantism and yet hold his 
eee in defiant^ bf tho chapter. A previous elector of Cologne, 
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Hermann von der Wicd, had married, and had at once resigned. 
But in 1581, flic archbishop Gebhard Truclisess married Agnes 
of Mansfeld, and announced his conversion to. the reformed faith 
and at the same time his determination to retain his see. This 
was of immense importance, because the defection of the archbishop 
of Cologne would give the Protestants a majority in the electoral 
College. *1 lie Catholics took the strongest measures. The poj>e 
issued a bull of deposition, and the temporal princes armed to 
support it. Truclisess, having adopted Calvinism, found no 
supporters among the Lutherans. He was driven from his see, 
and lived in exile till his death in 1601. This was a great victory 
• for the Catholics, and encouraged them to take further measures. 
They had a majority in the Imperial Chamber, the supreme court 
of the empire. All legal disputes were decided against the Pro¬ 
testants. Besides this, an attempt was made to increase the authority 
o f the Aulic Council, an institution which had no imperial sanction, 
hut was merely a private court of the emperor, whose wishes it 
unhesitatingly carried out. 


§ 0. Thus the imperi* constitution failed to supply an efficient 
administrative machinery. The Diet could come to no dccWons. 
nnd even if it did, they were rejected by the minority. The judicial 
courts wero on the side of one party, and the other refused to re¬ 
cognise their authority. It was evident that the Protestants could 
only rely for security on their own exertions. Their obvious policy 

m * dcfen f ,ve union ^ng themselves. This object 
m steadily pursued by the court of the elector palatine under 
the guidance of an able minister, Christian of Anhalt. But for 

CaTvin T C r iltt t m, ’ U f “ Ucd thr0Ugh th0 Want of union between 
, ' , 3 , a ' ld Lu *berans, and the invincible sluggishness of Saxony, 
ut at last events happened which compelled immediate action. 

t ,rrr h ’ a frc ° irapcrial cit y- ™ so completely Protestam 
c attempt of an abbot to conduct 'a religious processor 

hZ'I! h ! L 8t ' e0, , S l )roduccd a violent tumult. The matter war 
brought, with doubtful legality, before the Aulic Council, and tlm 
jx*iy, without a formal trial, issued the imperial ban against th. 
town and entrusted its execution to Maximilian of Bavaria. Tha 
prince was one of the ablest of German princes and the recognises 
or o the Catholic party. His devotion to his religion did not 
nowever, prevent an enlightened regard for his own interests. H 
n long foreseen the possibility of war and was prepared for th 
emergency. His troops marched against Donauworth, and not onl; 
forcibly suppressed the Protestant religion, but practically annexe 
the town to Bavaria. This liigh-lianded act on the part of th 
Aulic Council and of Maximilian convinced the Protestants of th 
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danger in which they stood. At the diet of Ratisbon (1G0S) they 
made vehement protesfs, and these being disregarded, they left the 
assembly. Almost directly afterwards, Christian of Anhalt suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the Protestant princes and towns of southern 
Germany to form a league at A hausen. It was imjHissihlc as 
yet to j>crsuade the Lutherans of Germany to join them. The 
Catholics on their side were equally prompt. Under the leadership 
of Maximilian, a Catholic league was formed at Munich in July 
1(109. 

§ 7. Thus tlie imperial constitution was broken down by religious 
differences, and the two parties st<»od face to face, both prepared 
for war, hut neither willing to strike the first blow. A disputed 
succession in Jiilich and Clcvc almost precipitated the struggle. 
On the death of the childless duke, John William, in 1G09, a 
numl>cr of claimants to his territories arose. Of these the most 
prominent were John Sigismund of Brandenburg and Wolfgang 
William, son of the duke of Neuburg. But both were Lutherans, 
and the presence of heretics so near to the Netherlands aroused 
the fears of Spain. The emperor Rudolfwas induced to claim the 
vacant provinces as imperial .fiefs. In face of this danger the two 
claimants formed an alliance and took joint j>ossession. A general 
war seemed inevitable. As the Catholics relied on Spain, so the 
Protestants turned to France, and in 1G10 a treaty was mado 
between Henry IV. and the Union. Ilcnry was determined to 
seize the opportunity of humbling his old enemies the Ilapsburgs. 
lie was preparing to lead a large army from France, when his life 
was taken by Ravaillac. France fell under the miserable regency 
of Marie dc Medici, and the danger of a European war was for tho 
time over. Jiilich and Clcvc remained in the bands of the two 
joint possessors. |But the difficulty of finding a permanent settle¬ 
ment again ondangored peace. Wolfgang William proposed to bis 
rival to marry his daughter and to take the whole territories. The 
elector of Brandenburg, enraged at the impudent proposal, lx>xed 
tho youthful speaker’s ears. Wolfgang William went over to 
Catholicism, married a daughter of Maximilian, and throw himself 
on tho protection of the League. Spanish and Dutch troops wero 
called in by oither side. * But there was still a general abhorrence 
of war. At Xanten a truce was concluded by which Jiilich and 
Clove were divided between Brandenburg and Neuburg. Thus tho 
outbreak of war was again postponed. For its immediate causes 
we must turn to the history of the house of Hapsburg. 

§ 8. Ferdinand I. had divided his territories between his tjireo 
sons. Maximilian IT. received Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia; 
Ferdinand, Tyrol; and Charles, Styria and Carintliia. Ferdinand 
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died without legitimate issue and Tyrol reverted to the elder line. 
Charles of Styria was succeeded in 1596 by his son, afterwards the 
emperor Ferdinand II. Maximilian’s territories passed, as has lx*ou 
seen, to Rudolf II., while the younger sons received compensation 
elsewhere. Ernest was intrusted with the administration of Austria, 
which fell after his death to Matthias; Maximilian was made 
governor of Tyrol; and Albert was married to Philip II.’s daughter 
and became regent of the Spanish Netherlands. 

Rudolf II.’s government in his hereditary dominions was more 
active but quite as unsuccessful as in the empire. His attempts to 
put down the Protestant doctrines, and with them the political 
privileges of his subjects, led to open revolts. In Hungary the 
rebels gained the support of the Turks, and established virtual 
independence. So serious did matters appear, that the other 
members of the family determined to combine against their in¬ 
capable head and to entrust the administration to the archduke 
Matthias. Rut Rudolf resisted all attempts to diminish his power 
with an obstinacy akin to madness. Compiled to entrust affairs in 
Hungary to his brother, he refused tojatify. his acts, and especially-' 
his treaty with the Turks. At last, in 1G08, the archdukes took up 
arms and compelled Rudolf, by the treaty of Lichen, to cede 
Hungary, Austria, and Moravia to Matthias, and to promise him the 
succession in Bohemia. These events were unfavourable to the 
Catholics. Matthias was forced to make concessions in Hungary 
and Austria, while the Bohemians took advantage of Rudolfs 
difficulties tojjxtorL from him the famous « Letter of Majesty ” 
(1G09). This secured freedom of conscience to all Bohemians, but 
freedom of worship only to members of the assembly of estates. On 
the royal domains complete toleration was to be assured. Rudolf 
tried hard to evade these conditions, which placed him in an inferior 
position toother landholders. But he only provoked a new revolt, 
which in 1611 deposed him and transferred the Bohemian crown to 
Matthias. In January, 1612, while still struggling to regain his 
lost power, Rudolf died. The imperial crown followed the others 
and was conferred by the electors upon Matthias. 

§ 9. Matthias had now stepped altogether into Rudolfs place, and 
. found himself face to face with the difficulties which had crushed 
his brother. Vln Bohemia and Austria religious differences were by 
no means ended by the concessions made to the Protestants, and 
the attempt to evade these concessions produced serious disaffection. 
In Hungary the royal power was almost null.) Transylvania hod 
been made practically independent by Bethlen Gabor, who was 
supported by the Turks. The empire would render no assistance. 
At a diet at Ratisbon in 1613 Matthias demanded aid against tho 
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Turks; but the assembly would consider nothing but the old 
religious questions and had to be dissolved. This was the last diet 
held before the war, and marks the final collapse of orderly 
constitutional arrangements. Matthias being old and childless, the 
Austrian princes saw that family interests required some settlement 
of the succession. The elder archdukes agreed to renounce their 
claims in favour of Ferdinand of Styria, the emperor's cousin. He 
had been educated with Maximilian of Bavaria at the Jesuit 
university of Ingolstadt, and was imbued with the most extreme 
ideas of the Catholic reaction, lie had earned the papal gratitude 
l>y the forcible restoration of Catholicism in Styria and Carinthia. 
A prince of equal bigotry and ability was now to become head of 
the Ilapsburgs and to resume the jiolicy which had been abandoned 
since Charles V.’s defeat by Maurice of Saxony. 

§ 10. The only province where serious opposit ion tn Fordmnml 
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was disregarded. Protestant churches were dc 


government was entrusted to two men, Martinitz and Slawatn, who 
were fanatical Catholics. 

nobles, headed by count Thurn, determined to take i 


razuc. where 


were thrown iroin a window of t 


commencement of 


Bucquoi, which was opposed by a native force under Thurn and by 
count Ernest of Mansfeld, who commanded troops in the pay of 
the duke of Savoy. Nothing decisive was done in 1618. Tho 
next year Thurn mado a bold march upon Vienna, and Ferdinand 
was, for a moment, in extreme danger. But lie was saved by a 
; defeat inflicted on Mansfeld by Bucquoi which compelled the 
Bohemians to retire. Ferdinand at once hurried to Germany, 
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where Matthias* death had necessitated a new imperial election. 
The division between Saxony and the Palatinate, and the modera¬ 
tion of Maximilian of Bavaria secured to him the crown (28 August, 
1619). Two days beforehand an election of equal importance took 
place in Bohemia. The rebels were anxious to forti fy themselves 
with foreign allian ces. They had "nirH Gabor, jh^ 

rous prince of Transylvania, and they received support from 




tine and head of 


tlie Union. Dazzled by ambition, and urged on by Christian of 
Anhalt, he accepted the offer, though his allies were hesitating 
aud his fathcr-du-law, James I., refused any active support. On 
the 26th of August. Ferdinand was deposed and Frederick elecTed 


rg and was crowned 

- » » o 




§ 11. This act of aggression, which threatened to give a second 
electorate to a Protestant prince, stirred the Catholic world to its 
depths. Maximilian of Bavaria and the League at once espoused 
the Hapsburg cause, from which they had hitherto held aloof. 
Ferdinand promised the Upper Palatinate to Maximilian, and in 
the meantime offered to cede Upper Austria ns a security for his 
military expenses. The northern Protestants, who were unwilling to 
.support a Calvinist usurper, pledged themselves to neutrality at 
•Miihlhausen. In return for this, Ferdinand promised to respect the 
secularised ^bishoprics, and ceded Lausitz to the Lutheran leader, 
John George of Saxony. By these'sacrifices Ferdinand insured his 
success. Frederick’s cause was hopeless. His new subjects were 
Alienated by’ hisjjigoted Calvinism. The army, of th 




liiwrmv* 


eated Frederick at the White Hill (8 Nov. 1620). and <1 


v« rom the kingdom. Spanish troops under Spinola invaded the 
1 alatlnate. The allies of the unfortunate “winter-king” did 
nothing to help him. James I. trusted to futile negotiations with 
8pain. The Union gave no support to its nominal head, aud soon 
afterwards was formally dissolved. 

Thus the Catholic League obtained immediate and complete 
victory. The only troops which held the field against them were 
commanded by adventurers lik6 Christian of Brunswick and Mana- 
‘ feld. As they had no regular pay, the soldiers lived by pillaging 
.the countries where they were quartered. Such troops might do 
infinite damage, but-could hardly gain any lasting success. 'I illy 
^as more than a match'for them even when united. Had the 
•tholics been content to make a moderate use of* their triumph. 
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they might have spee dily ended the war. B at they were encourag ed 
t o adopt an extrem e nnd a^ros-nive .policy. In Bohemia, P rotes ¬ 
t antism was suppressed with such rigou r that it never afterwards 
raised its head. Upper Austria was purged of Ix n syJw similar 
measures. Still more unpopular was t he rigorous vengeanc e token 
o u the e lector palatine. His hereditary dominions were conquered, 
the Lower Palatinate by the Spaniards, the Upper by Bavaria. 
Frederick was forced to live in exile at the Hague, ever busied with 
futile schemes for the recovery of his territory. Even his electoral 
dignity was declared forfeited, and in 1623 was transferred to 
Maximilian. This was of the greatest importance, because the 
Bavarian vote added to those of the three clerical electors, gave 
the Catholics a definite majority in the electoral college, hitherto 
equally divided. 

§ 12. Those hi«rh-hflndi»d menxnres produced an inevitable reaction. 
It was feared that Ferdinand, with the support of Spain, might now 
revive Charles Y.’s schemes, and restore religious unity in Germany 
under the absolute rule of the house of Hapsburg. Those princes 
who had refused to strike a blow for Protestantism were alarmed 
by the danger to their independence. The Lower Saxon circle 
showed the greatest uneasiness, but they dared take no decisive 
steps without external assistance. Germany seemed prostrate at 
the feet of emperor and League. But this sudden revival of tho 
Austrian power aroused misgivings not only in Germany but also 
among the neighbouring States. France, the old antagonist of the 
Hapsburgs, was naturally tho first to take alarm. Ever since 
Henry TV.’s death, tho French government, absorbed in petty 
court intrigues, had done nothing of importance in foreign politics. 
But pressing danger at last put an end to this inactivity. For tho 
rise of Austria was not only alarming in itself, it also gave new 
strength and courago to Spain. The two Hapsburg powers had 
lately obtained a definite geographical connexion by the Spanish 
occupation of the Valtcllinc, a pass which gave easy communica¬ 
tion between Italy and the Austrian province of Tyrol. Here was 
a serious danger for France. U_was at this mom_ent that Richelieu 
( 102-0 became chief minister of Louis X1II . His great object wa s 
tq depress 5 ML 

all iance be *"™" England, imd__Spain. and Prince Charles wfts 
married tn fhn 1iVnnn]l Henrietta Maria instead of. tho 

W il li**-- Although a Catholic and a cardinal, Richelieu had no 
hesitation in supporting the Protestant cause in Germany. In this 
lie was.only following the lilies of policy laid foivn hy Fnmcis.1. 
and^Henry II. His first direct interference was in Italy, whore 
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French troops drove the Spaniards from the Yaltelliiic. Rut this 
active policy was suddenly checked by the outbreak of a Huguenot 
revolt in Franco. Richelieu was compelled to conclude the treaty 
of Monzon with Spain and to concentrate his attention on tin- 
reduction of the Huguenot fortress of La Rochelle. The Yaltellino 
was declared independent, hut had to pay an annual tribute to the 
Crison league, from which it had been conquered by Spain. 

1 hough the allies of France were disconcerted by this sudden 
desertion, the Protestant cause had undoubtedly received a great 
impulse. T he war had begun to absorb the interest of Europ e. It 
was no longer possible to regard it as an internal affair of Germany. 
Political as well as religious interests were involved and both of the 
highest importance. Two princes deeply interested in the course o f 

jeiflMUL sYftntn wcrfi Christian of Denmark and , 

Adol 


ustavns 



Hit interna 


yente d their acting together. The decision as to 
which should umlcrlaKe tnc tasK rested with the English king. 
He decided in favour of Christian, whose plans were the more 
sanguine and demanded less money. In 1G2G the Danish king was 
acknowledged head of the Lower Saxon circle, and prepared with 
‘ 6 aid of English men and money to interfere in Germany. 
UR RVU8 had to content himself with the war in Poland, which 
VA & i Q irCCl . ly of assistancc t0 the Protestant cause. 

§ 13. Besides the Danish king, the emperor had to make head 
agailist Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick, who still held the field, 
R . m a so Be.thlcn Gabor, who threatened an attack from the east. To 
086 numerous enemies he could only oppose oue army, that of the 
^easuc commanded by Tilly. The imperial treasury was empty. 
At thi » juncture one of Ferdinand’s own subjects came forward \vith 
* noteworthy scheme. Albert of Waldstein, or Wallenstein, was 
of an old Bohemian noble-family. By. espousing 
thQ..r$yai.cause-iu -the-Bohemian wars he had obtained distinction 
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ami w en 1 tli ami had been created prince of Friedland. If.- n„ w 
o Acred to raise an army for the cm jurors service which was to cost 
him nothing. It was to be supported, not by disorderly pillage 
like the soldiers of Mansfeld, but by forced contributions. Regard¬ 
less of the fact that such measures were of doubtful legality, 
Ferdinand accepted the offer. The new army was speedily formed, 
and advanced to support Tilly. Mansfeld was defeated at the 
bridge of Dessau, and retreated into Hungary to join Beth leu Gabor. 
While Wallenstein pursued him, Tilly routed the forces of 
Christian TV. at Butter (August, 1626). In the cast Wallenstein 
was completely successful. Mansfeld had to retire to Venetian 
territory, where he died. Christian of Brunswick was already dead. 
A treaty with the Turks (1027), who were occupied with a Persian 
war, put an end to further danger from Bethlcn Gabor! Wallen¬ 
stein was now free to turn his attention to German affairs. He 
defeated the Danes at Cosel, and drove them from Silesia. Follow- 
ng the enemy northwards, lie occupied Mecklenburg, and then 
attacked the Danish territories. Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland 
were overrun, and it was only the want of a fleet that prevented the 
complete conquest of Denmark. Foreign relations at the same 
time were favourable to the emperor. France and England had 
quarrelled, and Buckingham led a fleet to the assistance of La 
Rochelle (1G27). And Charles I.’s disputes with his parliament 
rendered him unable to send the stipulated supplies to Christian, 
without which his army could not be paid. 

The victory of the Catholic causc_was as complete in north ern 
G ermany in 1C27 as it had been in Bohemia and the Pulntiq ^^n 

in Ififfi. lint rirr.umwtnnrnq liml rnmplntnly t ] lQ 

two years. The earlier victory had been won by the Catholic 
League, and the emperor had to carry out their wishes. But in the 
second, or Danish period of the war, the emperor had an army of his 
own which had gained the greatest successes. It was not Tilly but 
Wallenstein who had saved the eastern provinces and had driven 
the Danes from the north. And with Wallenstein politics rather 
than religion were the guiding motive. Protestants xvnw mWt» c q 
t ali is army and even to high comma nd. Under his influence the 
mefet magnificent schemes were entertained at Vienna for the 
revival of the imperial supremacy over all hostile interests. But 
these were to the full ns distasteful to the Catholics ns to the 
Protestants. The ideas of princely independence, always strong in 
Germany, and never more so than at the present moment, set them¬ 
selves in direct opposition to Ferdinand and his general. The ill- 
feeling against Wallenstein was increased by the fact that hq songhfr 
his own aggrandisement ns well as th.at._nf tho .fri authority 
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After tho conquest nf Silesia. he had received tho prlnr.jp nlitr of 
Sagan, anq_afterwards he obtained fruin Ferdinand tl »o investiture 


o i glecklen biirg. This arbitrary interference with German territory, 
ancTtho rise to equal rank with themselves of a Bohemian ad¬ 
venturer, aroused the greatest disaffection among the princes. Tho 
forced contributions for the imperial troops, and their oppressive 
conduct, were another great grievance. The Catholic electors 
combined to demand Wallenstein’s dismissal. But Ferdinand and 
his minister Eggenbcrg were in complete accord with the schemes 
of their general, and the attack on him failed. This set him free to 
continue his policy in Germany. 


filiXu-T-lTS 


era seas. a nd thus to complete the humiliation of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. In this he relied on the Hanseatic 
League, which still existed, though the new commercial routes had 
cut oft n.ost of its trade. Already the Spaniards, anxious to deprivo 
the Dutch of their commerce, had sent envoys to the Hansa pro- 
posmg a commercial alliance on very advantageous terms. But tho 
merchants refused to advance their interests at the expense of 
totcstantism. Wallenstein relied upon force instead of diplomacy, 
and determined to make himself master of tho southern Baltic 
coast. His troops occupied Wismar and laid siege to Stralsund 
\ where the inhabitants offered a heroic resistance. Tho 


siege was of vast importance. Had tho town fallen, Germany 
would have been completely at the emperor’s feet. Sweden and 
enmark would have been excluded from further interference, 
allenstein strained every nerve to take Stralsund, but was foiled 
t y the want of a fleet, which left the sea open to his enemies. In 
° face of tho danger of imperial supremacy on the Baltic, 
ustavus Adolphus gave up his old rivalry with Denmark and sent 
assistance to the besieged. Wallenstein sent to beg troops from 
1 ly, who referred the matter to his employers, the princes of the 
catholic League. They were unwilling even to ensure the fall of 
rotestantism if they thereby endangered their own liberties, and 
10 re( l ue st was refused. After six months Wallenstein was 
compelled to raise the siege and thus experienced his first reverse. 

18 encouraged Christian IV. to attempt another landing in 
ermany. % But Wallenstein was still too strong in the open field, 
and forced him to conclude the treaty of Llibeck (1629). By this \ 
e received back his conquered territories, but in return gave up all 
c aims to his son’s bishoprics and promised to abstain from further 
interference in German affairs. 

^ 14. During the years 1627-9 the House of Hapsburg seemed to ho 
** Powerful in Europe as it had been even under Charles V. Tho 
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division into two branches had weakened it for a time, hut now the 
Austrian and Spanish lines were in the closest union. Philip IV. 
and his minister, Olivares, were Ferdinand II.’s most ardent sup¬ 
eriors. In Germany the emperor seemed supreme, and an 
opportunity now occurred of reviving his rule in Italy. The death 
of Vincenzo Gonzaga, the duke of Mantua, in 1027, left as the next 
heir a Frenchman, the duke of Nevers. But both Spain and 
Austria dreaded the establishment of French influence in Italy. 
Mantua was declared to be an escheated imj>crial fief, and was 
occupied by Spanish troops. But again, ns in 1023, the rise of the 
Ilapsburg power excited the greatest opposition in Europe. The 
lesser Italian states appealed to France; ami Richelieu, as soon as 
he had crushed the Huguenots by the capture of La Rochelle 
(1028), led troops into Italy which forced the Spaniards to raise the 
siege of Casale (1020). In the next year, 1030, imperialist troops 
joined the Spaniards in Mantua. But Richelieu again crossed the 
Alps, made himself master of Piedmont, and again raised the siege 
of Casale, though ho was not strong enough to take Mantua. IIo 
now determined to make a diversion on the side of Germany by 
calling in Gustavus Adolphus. He negotiated a peace between 
Sweden and Poland, and thus set the king’s hands free. 

At the same time hostility to the emperor appeared in Germany 
itself. Tho imperial supremacy was based on the army raised by 
Wallenstein, and this army and its leader were the objocts of bitter 
hatred to all German princes. The four Catholic electors, with 
Maximilian of Bavaria at their head, renewed their demand for 
Wallenstein's dismissal. At the same time they wished to utilise 
tho victory which he had won for the advantage of their religion. 
They induced Ferdinand to issue the Edict of Restitution (March (>, 
1G2‘J), by which all ecclesiastical property that had been secularised 
since tho peace of Passau was to bo restored to the Catholic church. 
Tho measure was entirely opposed to tho policy of Wallenstein, 
who wished to subordinate all religious questions to his grand 
object, the establishment of imperial supremacy. It roused tho 
bitterest discontent among the Protestants, even thoso who had 
hitherto been neutral, and thus gave great advantages to tho 
Swedish king. 

It was obvious that for onco the interests of the Austro-Spanish 
house and those of Catholicism were at variance. The electors wero 
ready to throw themselves on the side of France rather than submit 
to any diminution of their territorial independence. This offered a 
great opening for Richelieu’s intrigues. While on the ono hand ho 
# was urging Gustavus Adolphus to espouse the Protestant cause, on 
the other ho was encouragiug tho extreme Catholics in their 
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opposition to the emperor. His right-hand man, the Capuchin 
Father Joseph, played an important part in the meeting at Ratisbon 
in 1630, where the attack on Wallenstein was vigorously renewed. 

Ferdinand, who hoped by conciliating the princes to procure liis 
sons election as King of the Romans, at last gave way, and the 
great general went into temporary retirement. The command of 
his army was transferred to Tilly. Thus at the very moment of its 
greatest triumph, the imperial authority was once more over¬ 
shadowed by the power of the League, from which it had attempted 
to free itself. 

§ 15 - AUhis all-important conjuncture Gustavus AdolphusJanded 
at Usedom without opposition . He for ceil the aged duke of Pome¬ 
rania to make an alliance with him, and made himself master of tho 
southern Baltic coast. Tilly failed in an atte mpt to oppose hi s 
progress and was compound to retire to the Elbe. The only great 
obstacle in Gustavus* way was the extreme unwillingness of the 
German princes to join him. A few of the lesser princes, who had 
more to gain than to lose appeared in his camp, prominent among 
whom was Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, a representative of tho 
Ernestine line of Saxony. But the great Lutheran leaders, John 
ucorge of Saxony and George William of Brandenburg, tho latter of 
whom \vas the Swedish king’s brother-in-law, adhered obstinately 
to their feeble and ruinous neutrality. They summoned a Protestant 
conference at Leipzig, where they demanded once more tho 
withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution. But they took no steps 
° cn ^ or ce their demand, which was unhesitatingly refused. 'Tho 
Persecution of the Protestants was continued. Magdeburg, which 
iad refused to accept tho edict, was vigorously besieged. To 
strengthen his forces Ferdinand concluded the treaty of Chemsco 
\ 31) with France, by which theduko of Nevcrs obtained Mantua, 
miu tho imperial troops were enabled to quit Italy. Gustavus 
Adolphus was above all tilings anxious to advance to tho relief of 

agdeburg. But ho dared not stir southwards till he had gained 
over Saxony and Brandenburg, and they rejected all his offers. Tilly 
stormed the devoted town, and it was sacked with a cruelty which 
stands out nxem-among the atrocities of tho Thirty Years* War. 
ThiiB tho Catholics gained a new victory, but it was their last, 
Gustavus advanced to BcrHn, and the Swodish troops and cannon 
forced his vacillating brother-in-law into an alliance, as security for 
which two important fortresses were ceded. But John George qf 
Saxony was harder to deal with, and Gustavus might have been 
f oiled but for the imprudent conduct of the emperor himself. Tilly 
received orders to invade Saxony and to force the elector to disarm 
bis troops. This ungrateful treatment was too much for the most 
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peace-loving prince. John George threw himself into the arms of 
the Swedes and concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
them. A combined army marched to attack Tilly and met him in 
the great battle of {tauten fold. The untrained Saxons were put to 
flight, but the Swedes held their ground and. compkldy.iQUtad-tho 
Imperial troops. 

The defeat undid a t one blow all that the Catholics had hitherto 
gained. The enforcement of the Edict of Restitution in norlhem 
Germany became impossible. And Gustnvus did not remain 
content with ihis success. The Saxon army was sent into 
Bohemia, where it occupied Prague without opposition, but did 
nothing further. The king himself undertook a marvellous march 
against the ecclesiastical principalities of south-western German}*. 
Passing through Thuringia he reached the Main and the Rhine. 
One after another Wurzburg, Bamberg, even Mainz fell into bis 
hands. Everywhere the Catholics fled before him, and the work of 
the Counter-Reformation was undone. The exiled elector Palatine 
joined him and might have recovered his territories, but that his 
bigotry forbade him to promise the least toleration to tho Catholics. 
It was in vain that French diplomacy, astounded and dismayed at 
the Swedish successes, sought to make pence between them and the 
League, so ns to direct all hostility against the house of Hapsburg. 
Gustnvus Adolphus refused to become the tool of Richelieu. Early 
in 1G32 he turned eastwards to attack Bavaria, the head-quarters of 
Catholicism. Nuremberg welcomed him with effusive demonstra¬ 
tions. Tilly, who had rc-formcd his army, tried to dispute tho 
passage of tho Lech, but was again defeated and himself slain. 
Gustnvus entered Munich, and the whole of Bavaria, except Ingol- 
stadt, lay at his feet. 

§ 1G. Thus was Ferdinand II. rewarded for his concessions to tho 
Catholics in 1G30. For their sake ho had sacrificed Wallenstein, 
and resigned tho prospect of imperial absolutism both in Italy and 
Germany. And now his allies had proved unable to protect either 
their religion or themselves. Protestantism was triumphant, and 
the emjHjror’s hereditary territories were only spared by the invincible 
moderation of the elector of Snxony. In these circumstances it was 
natural that he should turn again to his old general who had before 
rendered him such important service. During his enforced retire¬ 
ment Wallenstein had by no means lost sight of politics, though ho 
r^arded them with altered views. Stung with the ingratitude 
shown to him, ho had made overtures to the Swedes, and had 
offered to drive the Hapsburgs into Italy. The news of Breitenfeld 
filled him with joy. When these schemes failed, he still kept up a 
close connection with the Saxons, whose commander, Arnim, wan his 
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old companion in arms. Now came the imperial offer to restore 
him to his old command. He accepted on conditions which were 
to give him both military and political independence, and to secure 
him from the possibility of another abrupt dismissal. His name alone 
was sufficient to create an army. But Wallenstein entered upon his 
second command with a very different i*olicy to that which had 
guided him before. He was no longer the devoted champion of 
imperial supremacy. He was determined not to become the tool 
of tho League or of the Catholic party at Vienna. He would have 
nothing to do with the Catholic reaction. Through his connexion 
with Saxony ho hoped to establish a religious compromise, if 
necessary by force; he would exclude all foreigners, Swedes, 
l’rcnchmen, even Spaniards, from interference in Germany: and 
lastly, he would found ft great principality for himself. Wallenstein 
ia.no l°ngor an Austrian general but an independent potentate. 
His first act was to drive tho Saxons from Bohemia, and ho 
endeavoured to force a peace on the elector. But John George had 
Rome honourable feeling, and refused to break his promise to tho 
Swedes. 

1 he news of Wallenstein’s movements reached Gustavus Adolphus 
as he was trying by organisation to secure some permanent result 
°‘ his successes. For himself lie wished to obtain Pomerania, 
which would give him absolute control of the Baltic, and a position 
° a prince of the empire. In this latter capacity he wished to 
P ace himself at tho head of a new Protestant union, a coipus 
evanf/elicorvm, which was to have an internal constitution, and 
which might defend itself against all attacks. It is possiblo that 
fic looked forward to a timo when a Protestant majority of tho 
electors might place the imperial crown on his own head. But in 
ml his schemes he had to contend with the political incapacity of 
ho Germans, and their incurable jealousy of himself as a foreigner. 
Saxony was especially reluctant to submit to Swedish headship. 
And now Gustavus had to stand on tho defensive, for Wallenstein 
had marched from Bohemia against Nuremberg. The king threw 
himself into the town, and held out till tho arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments made him strong enough to meet the enemy. But Wallenstein 
refused a battle, and an attack on his strong intrcuchmer.ts was 
repulsed with loss. For once Gustavus had to retreat unsuccessful. 
Instead of pursuing him, Wallenstein broke up his camp and in¬ 
vaded Saxony, hoping to compel the elector to desert the Swedes. 
Gustavus had to give up tho plan of a direct march on Vienna, 
and advanced to assist his ally. At Liitzen the two great gcnerala 
w ^re again tn farp An-obstinate bat tip ended in favour of 
the Swedes, but G^rfasmarfeit-aLyicUhr 
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mid his loss was far mor o disastrous than a defeat could liavo 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus was fat al tn «ihf» Inst rl»nnr.n 
of forming a Protestant union in Germany. If Saxony had 
objected to the Swedish king, it was not likely to submit to the 
influence of the chancellor Oxenstiern, who undertook the manage¬ 
ment of affairs during the minority of queen Christina. All he 
could do was to form the League of Ilcilbronn among the south 
German states, the nearest approach that was ever made to the 
projected corpus evangel icorum. The great object of Swedish 
diplomacy was to induce the north-Gcrinan states to join tho 
League, but it proved impossible. And the death of the king was 
a terrible disaster from a military, as well as from a political point 
of view. Numerous able leaders had boon trained under his eye, 
notably, Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Horn, Baner, Torstcnson, and 
others. But tho requisite unity was gone; and what was worse, 
the old discipline could no longer be maintained. Tho Swedes, 
hitherto remarkable for t'neir temperate conduct, were henceforth 
as great a scourgo to Germany as had been tho troops of Mansfeld 
or Tilly. 

Respite of all this, the imperialist cause did not reap any 
immediate advantage from Gustavus’ death. Tho alliance between 
Franco and Sweden was renewed, and French influence was 
gradually extending itself, though Richelieu had not yet declared 
war against either Austria or Spain. The elector of Trier had 
admitted a French garrison into Ehrcnbrcitstein, which commanded 
tho Rhine and Moselle. Tho duke of Lorraine, a partisan of Spain, 
had been driven from bis territories, whence the French obviously 
threatened Alsace. Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar maintained tho 
Swedish preponderance in Franconia and Bavaria, and before 
end of 1033 took Ratisbon. His object was to restore the Ernestine 
line to its old dignity, and he demanded and obtained from Oxenstiern 
the grant of the bishoprics of Bamborg.ar.d Wurzburg, which were 
to be made into tho duchy of Franconia. The assumption by a 
Swedish noble of the right to dispose of German territories, 
increased the alienation of Saxony, Brandenburg, and other states. 

§ 17. Meanwhile all eyes were fixed on Wftlleustcin4. 

Li ifzen, had retired to Bohemia, where ho occupied a strong 
iblfbnsivo position, and could adv ance at will either tn.Lhp. nnrfrh 
fr,. wnqt.il. _ Ilo was still pursuing his favourito scheme, to como to 
terms with Saxony ns tho basis of a general pcaco. Tin jgflp 
prepared to Edict of Restitution altogether. At one timo 

a treaty was on tho verge of conclusion, but it was doubtful 
bow far Wallenstein could iusist on his policy at Vienna. Thus 
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disappointed, he took the offensive, drove the Swedes from Silesia, 
aud threatened Saxony and Brandenburg. But the fall of Iiatisbon 
checked his advance, and he returned to Bohemia, refusing to 
assist the elector of Bavaria, towards whom lie felt no goal will, 
jsconduct, and especially his policy of peace and religious com- 
promise, had aroused the greatest antipath y among the CatTmlin. 
pow^. a strong parly was t ermed against At hiM at " WM,T 
J»ca«le«l by the emperor’s confessor. The Srcmisli million™. wl„V h 

1>im ‘ nmv w> ' ,ln . Ho had pressed to 
o)Um the Palatinate for himself, but the Spaniards were afraid of 

po . Wor ‘ u that neighbourhood. And he had shown himself 
£ 10 , ' attemptS of S l“ in 10 ^ure a territorial 

bct ,": ccn 1 Ita| y a “d ‘ho Netherlands. All the hostile 

cneral p m r nC< /° “* discord betwcen tl,c emperor and his 
t w,'r n ' U ' M naturally jealous of the independent 

at the I! I allenstcln > an<1 wa * induced to believe that he aimed 

lentrrr cro : vn - j * was *> ** *1 of * 0 in . 

induced to LZT ¥*° 7 ° f Wallc,l9 ' ciQ ' s cl,icf officers wero 
, i ; *' 1 h,m - Y ' vas in "> at h « did nil in his power 

of ImiJcs hJr" 00 , h,S . army - The omcors si « ne<1 al » ^nds 
unlnlt? ’ b r ,f rVcd the,r fcal, y “> ‘ho emperor. In an 
cirri y momc " t Wallenstein moved from Filscn, where tlio 

C” 'jrzjnt,* 

mercenaries an! 0,1 “ bftn< > uet b y Scotch and Irish 

Sinatin^ Wanl.i° “’^rore completed their work b yji s^ 

m Ins . bedroom. Ihns norisbed a I,. T 

ith TtieK..- , ^-variously inte rpreted, but w ho 

* a "' r " ISl ^ Ua Adolphus as one of the preat 

We^nsto^Tdelth^Ht'Trnr^' 1 ” nd “ Crv f "dvantages from 
emperor’s son Penlin. T V* ^ Undcr thc coramai >' 1 °f “<0 
theSpanishi r l ri T" ’ J“ 8 ° f Hun S a| y- was joined by 
excludo. Tims ^ j h,Ch Wallcnstein hail tried to 

wlioro the 8tr °ngthencd it advanced to the relief of Bavaria, 
At Nordlimre of ‘ho Hcilbrom^Jieagiio wero wholly inferior, 
colloa^u H 0en * mr< * Saxe^V Weimar induced* his cautious 
and Horn ♦T* *° r ! sk ft ljattlc » in whidK. they were wholly routed 
the Pat!? v ak6n P r ' KODOr (September, 1GM). 'Nordlingon did for 
p l7 llc ' ° f ‘he south what Breit JfeTd had done for the 
‘ ™®^ a ^°{Jhe.north. * The work of GusSfcis was- undone, and 
aimostm wHolo of Southern Germany fell inVthe hands of the 
imperialists. ' - ' * 

great result of tlio battle of Nordlingon was to throw 
vna^defeated Protestants into the arms of France. Richelieu’s 
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object was at last obtained, and French influence tends to supplant 
that of Sweden. Oxenstiern was forced to cede the fortresses of 
Elsass to France, and thus to commence that dismemberment of 
the empire, which Gustavus had hoped to avoid. War between 
France and Spain was declared in 1G35. Another great result of 
the battle was the treaty of Prague. John George of Saxony was 
more than ever averse to the war. If he had been jealous of the 
Swedes, he was far more so of the French. The negotiations which 
Wallenstein’s death had interrupted, were resumed. Ferdinand 
had learnt some wisdom from adversity, and was willing to give 
up in fact, though not in word, the Edict of Restitution. 

1G‘27 was to replace 1552. All bishoprics held by Protestants at 
that date were to remain in their hands. The Calvinists were 
excluded from the treaty, which could not therefore be permanently 
satisfactory. Such as it was, however, it was accepted by most of 
the Protestant states, and the great conflict might have ended in 
1635, but for the foreign interests that had become involved in it. 

§ 18. Henceforth the war ceases to be German ; and becomes a more 
struggle of French and Swedes against Austria and Spain which 
is fought out on Gciman soil. No regard for German interests is 
displayed by any of the combatants after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Tho Swedes fight for compensation in the shape of 
Pomerania, the French for the Rhine frontier. As soon as the 
empire can be forced to gratify these claims, the war may come to 
an end. There is henceforth a double military centre; in the 
north the Swedes fight against Saxony and occasionally invade 
the Austrian territories under the successive command of Bancr, 
Porstcnson and Wrangcl, all leaders of eminent ability. In the south¬ 
west Bernhard of Saxc-Wcimar enters into the service of France, 
and carries on a stubborn contest with Austrians and Spaniards 
for Elsass and the Rhine country. At fir$t the imperialists had tho 
upper hand, and the expulsion of the foreigners from Germany 
seemed imminent. The Swedes were gradually driven back towards 
the Baltic and in 1G3G Oxenstiern retired to Sweden. In the south 
the French were equally unsuccessful. Not only were they driven 
back from the Rhine, and their ally the elector of Trier taken 
prisoner, but the enemy even entered France and threatened Paris. 
But now, as under Francis I., the defensive strength of Franco 
showed itself invincible, and tho invaders retired. In October, 1G3G, 
Baner recovered some of the lost ground for Sweden by a victory at 
Wittstock. ~ 

At the beginmng of the next year, Ferdinand II. died. On him 
more Than o^ any other individual, rests the responsibility for a 
war which was perhaps in spmc form or other inevitable. He was 
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succeeded both In the empire and in his hereditary territories l»y 
his son Ferdinand III., a prince cf far less capacity than his father. 
In the campaign of this year all parties seemed exhausted by their 
previous efforts. But in 1G38 Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar by a sudden 
attack seized the chief fortresses of Elsass, and thus obtained a firm 
stronghold for the enemies of the house of Hapsburg. Richelieu 
wished to treat the conquered land as a French province, but 
Bernhard, with some lingering regard for the unity of the empire, 
refused to consent to its dismemberment. His plan was to make 
Elsass into a duchy for himself, and having thus established an 
independent position, to resume the policy of Wallenstein, and force 
a peace on the combatants. But his sudden death in 1G39 put an 
end to his schemes and gave the greatest advantages to France. 
Bernhard’s army and with it Elsass passed into French hands. 

Meanwhile Baner in the north had invaded Bohemia without any 
permanent success. In 1G40, his forces, combined with the French, 
made a bold attack in winter on Ratisbon, where the emperor was 
holding a diet. The town was saved by the flood caused by a 
sudden thaw, and Baner was forced to retreat to Saxony. In 1G41 
he died, and the commaud passed to Torstenson. He concluded a 
truce with Brandenburg, where the new elector Frederick William 
gave up that policy of dependence on the Hapsburgs which his 
father had pursued in conjunction with Saxony, This treaty secured 
the position of tho Swedes in northern Germany. 

The death of Richelieu in December, 1G42, followed by that of his 
master Louis XIII., made no change in the policy of France, which 
was now directed by the cardinal’s pupil, Mazarin. Hitherto the 
French troops had done nothing but hold their own, but they had 
gradually become inured to war and were now to acquire fame under 
worthy commanders. Tho brilliant Cond6, devoid of tho higher 
qualities of a general and prodigal of his soldiers* lives, had a genius 
or fighting battles. Turenne, a far greater strategist, was able to 
supply the defects of his more dashing rival. In 1G43 Condo won 
1 * 8er ^ cs victories over the Spaniards at Rocroy, and 
k Thionville. In the next year a three days’ battle at Freiburg 
ended in the retreat of the imperialists. A second battl e of N ordlingcn 
“1645 cost an enormous number of lives, and was only converted 
nto a French victory by the death of the hostile commander, Mercy. 
n “e same year Torstenson had invaded Bohemia and had won a 
great victory at Jankow. Thence he advanced against Vienna, but 
was compelled to retreat, and soon after resigned the command to 
Wrangcl. 

§ 19. It was evident that no great advantage was to be gained from 
the continuance of a war of which all parties were weary. Already in 
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1643 tlic diplomatists had met in Westphalia to negotiate a jjeacc. 
At Osnabriick the emperor treated with Sweden and the Protestant 
stages, at Munster with France and the Catholics. The great 
difficulty was the emperor’s disinclination to dismember the Ilaps- 
burg territories by the cession of Alsace. Maximilian of Havana, 
who cared little for 1 Japslmrg interests, was more desirous of inducing 
France)to consent to his retention of the Upper Palatinate. In 
these circumstances it was determined by a vigorous movement to 
detach Bavaria from the imperial alliance. .Saxony had already 
made a truce with the Swedes, and in 164G Turenne, by a brilliant 
manoeuvre, passed the hostile army, joined Wrange], and deliberately 
laid waste the Bavarian territory. Maximilian had to conclude a 
truce, which was no sooner made than broken. But the enemy was 
upon him again, and he was completely defeated at Zusmarshausen 
(May, 1648). Ferdinand III., unable to carry on the war by himself, 
was comi>ellcd at last to come to terms. The various treaties wore 
arranged at Osnabriick and Munster, but are usually and conveniently 
classed together as the peace of Westphalia. 

The religions settlement effected by the treaty followed the lines 
laid down at Passau and Augsburg. The one important difference 
was that Calvinism at last obtained formal recognition. The great 
question as to church property was arranged by the selection of a 
fresh date, 1624. Benefices were to rema in in the hands of members 
of that creed to which they belonged iu that year. This secured to 
the Protestants greater advantages than the treaty of Prague had done. 
To secure an impartial administration of justice the Im perial Chamber 
was to be composed of Protestants and Catholics in equal numbers. 
The territorial changes sanctioned l»y the treaty were of considerable 
importance. Swed en obtained the bishoprics of.Bremen and Verdon 
and the greater part of Pomerania, and thus secured that command 
of the Baltic which had been so great an object of Gustnvus Adolphus* 
The rest of Pomerania went to Brandenburg, which had legal claims 
on the whole. In compensation for these claims tj je el ector received 
t he bisho prics of Mngdoburg, llalberstadt and Minden. Maximilian 
of Bavar ia retained the Upper Palatinate and hie electoral dignity. 
The Lower Palatinate was restored to Charles Lewis, son of the 
dc]K>scd Frederick V., fur whom an eighth doctorate was created. 
Franco obtained the legal cession of Metz, Tcid aml^Verdun, which 
had lieen seized in 1552 by Henry 11., and also retained Austrian 
Elsass, with the exception of Strasburg and the immediate vassals of 
the empire. Switzerland was declared formally separated from the 
empire. Between France and Spain it was found impossible to 
arrange terms, and the war was continued till 1658. 

■The war between Spain and the United Provinces, which had 
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been going on since the expiration of the twelve years’ truce, was 
also concluded by the treaty of Westphalia. On the death of the 
Archduke Albert in 1G21, the southern provinces had returned 
to direct subjection to Spain. The command of the Spanish 
troops was entrusted to Spinola, but lie found himself con¬ 
fronted by equal antagonists in Maurice and Frederick Henry, 
the latter of whom succeeded his half-brother as stadtholdcr in 
1G25. After the recall of Spinola in 1G21), the Dutch had 
matters all their own way. While their army carried the war into 
the southern provinces, their fleet inflicted the most damaging 
blows to Spanish trade, and among other achievements, reduced the 
Portuguese colony of Biazil. When it became apparent that 
Austria could no longer support the war, Spain recognised the 
necessity of making peace with Holla nd. The seven provinces were* 
formally recognised as an independent state ? their territory was in¬ 
creased by thecession of North Brabant and part of Limburg; they 
vtcrejdlowed to retain all their colonial conquests; and their trade 
was secured against the rivalry of Antwerp by the closing of the 
Scheldt.- Frederick Henry had died in 1G47. His son and 
successor, William II., who had married a daughter of Charles 1., 
revived the old scheme of obtaining sovereign power, in the hope of 
assisting the Stuarts in England. But his ambition involved him 
,n ft ^Wrel with the burgher aristocracy, and especially with the 
powerful city of Amsterdam, which was only ended by his sudden 
eath in 1650. His only son, the future William III., was born a 
week afterwards. The office of captain-general and admiral was 
suspended, and the stadtholdership was left vacant in most of tho 
provinces. The Orange party, without a head and # hopelessly 
ivided^ was powerless to resist the establishment of a purely 
republican government, which lasted till 1672. 

The great result of the Thirty Years’ War, and of the religious 
ulerences from which it had arisen, was the_.cpmpletc annihilation 
ULflerman m>i»y Thfi_nanie of the Empire was retained, hut it 
a no longer any practical reality. Ferdinand II. Jiad identified 
o imperial authority with the suppression of Protestantism. Pro- 
s antism survived the danger, and the result was the destruction of 
authority which had menaced it. Germany became a loose 
e erati oq in which the territorial princes were all-powerful. Tho 
f. ^ermine flie*religion of their subjects, which had been 
muted in the peace of Augsburg, was confirmed in that of West- 
Pkaha, The imperial diet continued its meetings, but it became a, 
confess of plenipotentiaries. One great blessing tho peace brought , 
J™ 1 it, the^ absolute t ermination of those religious quarrels which R 
Pad^produc edauc h^^iy^?r-T^ry^ftnd~wIiich we ended less 
y&Lagreotnent th^ fry fflthftiif tinn ~ . JT 
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FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN. 

§ 1. Regency of Mary «le Medici; change of foreign policy; Concini; 
revolts of the nobles; Statcs-Gcncral ol* 1G14; fall of Concini an«l end 
of the regency. §2. Huguenot revolts; death of J.uyncs ; peace of 
Montpellier. §3. Richelieu becomes minister; second revolt of the 
Huguenots; its suppression; conspiracy against Richelieu; domestic 
reforms. § 4. Huguenots again revolt ; siege of La Rochelle. § 5. 
Opposition to Richelieu ; the day of Dupes; exile of Mary de Medici 
and Gaston of Orleans. § 6. Rising in Languedoc; execution of 
Montmorency ; Richelieu triumphs over his domestic enemies. § 7. 
Conspiracy of Cinq-Mars ; death of Richelieu; character of has admini¬ 
stration; his foreign policy. §8. Mazarin becomes minister; death of 
Louis XIII.; regency of Anno of Austria; the Importants. §9. 
Financial distress; the Parliament of Paris ; opposition to the govern¬ 
ment. § 10. Arrest of Broussel; outbreak of the Fronde; attitude of 
the nobles; peace of Rueil. §11. The second Fronde; victory of 
Mazarin; junction of the old and new Frondes; Comic's triumph; 
Turenno gained over by the Regent; civil war; collapse of the Fronde. 

§ 12. War with Spain; France gains the alliance of Cromwell ; treaty 
of the Pyrenees. § 13. Death of Mazarin ; his will. 

/ • 

§ 1; O.v the death of Henry IV. (1G10), France fell for fourteen 
years under the most worthless government that even that 
country had ever endured. As Louis XIII. was a minor, the 
regency was-oJjHTied by his mother, Mary de Medici, and her 
claim was s anction ed. by the Parliament of Paris.R She at once 
reversed her husband’s policy, deserted the Protestant allies of 
France, and concluded a close alliance with Spain. Louis XIII. 
was betrothed to Philip III.’s daughter, Anne of Austria. The 
favour of the queen raised to power a native of her own Tuscany, 
Concini, who became marquis d’Ancre, and a marshal of France. 
Sully was driven into retirement. Concini’s rule excited the 
natural enmity of the great nobles, who had been kept down by 
the strong hand of Henry IV., but who hoped on his death to 
recover their independent power. They found a leader in the Prince 
of .Comte, the king’s cousin, who, as the nearest prince of the blood 
royal, considered that ho had a just claim to the regency. A series 
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of revolts ensued, all equally unimportant, because they involved 
ho political principle* The objects of the nobles were purely selfish, 
And they could always be bought off with pensions, places ami titles. 
As in the old war of the Public Weal, they put forth a flimsy 
claim to be the champions of popular privileges, and demanded 
the summons of the States-General. They met at Paris in 1014 
only to display once more the weakness arising from the jealousies 
among the three orders. They were dissolved without any result, 
and no other meeting of the States-General was held till 1789. 
The factious turbulence of the nobles continued to harass and 
weaken the government till, in 1617, the king determined to take 
the reins into his own hands. He ordered Concini’s arrest, but the 
soldiers who executed the order shot him. IIis wife, the queen- 
mother's attendant, was accused of sorcery, condemned and executed. 
This event only transferred the government to the king's favourite, 
Luynes, who had suggested the attack on the late minister. Disorder 
was increased by the accession of Mary dc Medici to the party of 
opposition. 


§ 2. The one notable point in the selfish policy of the nobles had 
been their efforts, more successful than they deserved, to arouse the 
discontent of the Huguenots. The Edict of Nantes had secured to 
them not only religious toleration but also a large amount of 
political independence. They formed an inner state within the 
state. This was a real danger to the unity of France, and was 
certain to give rise to future evils. In 1620 the re-establishment 
of Catholicism in Blarn by the royal authority,' together with the 
contemporary event* in Germany, aroused the greatest apprehension 
among the Huguenots, and led Franco into a new religious war. 
A great assembly at La Rochelle determined to resort to arms. 
A. central organisation was formed and the Protestant districts were 
divided into circles under regular officers. The example of the 
Dutch had evidently great influence over their fellow Calvinists 
m France. The king confirmed the Edict of Nantes in order to 
reassure the moderate Huguenots, and then prepared to put down 
the revolt. Luynes undertook the reduction of Montauban, but 
was repulsed, and died soon afterwards of fever (December, 1621). 

centra * government was too strong for the rebels, and in 
1623 they were compelled to accept the treaty of Montpellier. By 
this the Edict of Nantes was confirmed, but all political meetings 
were prohibited, and only two towns of security were left, La 
Rochelle and Montauban. 

§ 3.v The death of Luynes restored some of her former power to the 
queen-mother, and her influence brought into the ministry a man 
who was destined to alter the whole character of the reign. Armand 
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Duplessis dc Richelieu, a member of ail old family of Poitou, was 
born at Paris in 15b5^ he was made bishop of Lueon at an early 
age, and in the States-General of 1614 lie apjiearcd as an orator of 
the clergy; in 1623 he received the cardinal's hat. Formerly a 
sup|K)rter of Concini, he now assumed an independent position jnnd 
from 1624 he may be regarded as the real ruler of France. During 
a ministry of eighteen years he had to contend with great difficulties, 
the open opposition of the great nobles, his own ill-health, and the 
feeble vacillation of the king. But he triumphed over all, and 
must be regarded as the greatest, though not the noblest, statesman 
France has ever produced. The objects of his policy were simple 
and comprehensive; within France, the establishment of national 
union by the suppression of the factious nobles and of the political 
independence of the Huguenots; without France, the annihilation 
of the supremacy claimed by the Austro-Spanish power. His foreign 
policy, which was eminently successful, lias been sufficiently considered 
in connexion with tho Thirty Years’ War. It remains only tosi»cak 
of his internal administration, which was of no less importance and 
success^ but the merits of which arc more ojicn to question. 

While Richelieu’s attention was absorbed in Italian afTnirs and 
the question of the Valtellincf a second revolt of the Huguenots 
broke out in 1625 under Soubisc and Rohan.) Its cause was the 
alarm aroused iiL La Rochelle by the erection of a royal fort in tho 
neighbourhood. ''Tho war was mainly a naval oqg, and the defeat 
of the Huguenot fie^t was followed by a treaty which renewed 
that of Montpellier. ( But the revolt convinced the cardinal of tho 
necessity of establishing perfect unity at hoine^eforo embarking in 
extensive foreign projects. Deserting his allies, therefore, lie con¬ 
cluded the treaty of Monzon and threw himself at once into 

S lomestic affairs. A series of edicts in 1626 prohibited duelling, 
irdored the. demolition of all fortresses which were ijht on tho 
rentiers, and attacked tho worst abuses that had spruii up under 
lie government of grasping courtiers. These measures excited great 
discontent and g^ve riso to the first of a series of court intrigues 
against Richelieu. / Tho intriguers found a useful instrument in tho 
kiugjL Brother, Gaston of Anjou, a weak and dissolute prince. Ho 
was induced by tho count of Clialais, a young royal favourite, to 
refuse a marriage with Mademoiselle de Montpcnsier, which tho 
cardinal projiosed. ( The duke of Vendome and his brother, two 
natural sons of Henry IV., a number of lords and ladies, and* even 
tho queon Anne of. Austria, were concerned in a plot to depose 
Louis XIII., to give the crown to his brother and to assassinato 
Richelieu. But the cardinal’s vigilance detected the plot, and.ius 
yeDgeanc^_ww unsparing. Clialais was arrested, tried and executed, 
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The duke of Yeuduine with a crowd of nobles was sent into exile. 

Gaston, who made a full confession, was left unpunished., but had 
to marry Mademoiselle dc Montpensier and was made duke dt < h l.-ans. 
fiven the young queen was severely reprimanded , ami was {>+< 
henceforth regarded by her husl«and with jcjjousy and suspicion. 

Having thus crushed sedition for a tiineA Richelieu summoned 


Having thus crushed sedition for a tiincpRichelieu summoned 
an assembly of notables, before which he developed his plans 
for administrative reform. The expenditure amounted to thirty- 
six millions, and the revenue only to sixteen. This was to 
he remedied by the recovery of domain-right, the reduction of the 
royaLhousehold, and the abolition of the old offices of constable and 
ftdniiial. Stcjfcume_to be taken for the raising of a navy, and pro- 
J^^lXiLmea^ures adopted for the development of French commerce. 
This assembly is important as showing that Richelieu had really 
some consideration for the popular welfare, and that in more for¬ 
tunate times he might have obtaiued fame as a reformer. But the 
constant succession of wars and conspiracies absorbed bis attention, 
and increased the expenditure. Most of bis schemes were left to be 
carried out by his successors. 

54. In 1G27 the alliance between England and France was broken 
off by a dispute about Henrietta Maria's marriage treaty, and, :is 
rumour declared, by Buckingham’s passion for Anne of Austria. 
Ihe prospect of English assistance aroused a new revolt in La 
Rochelle, and the restless Rohan again took up arms in 
-1 his danger called forth all the cardinal’s energies. The English 
fleet, which had been led by Buckingham against the island of Rluf, 
was repulsed, and Richelieu determined to crush Huguenot dis¬ 
affection once for all by the reduction of La Rochelle^ The great 
difficulty in the way of a blockade was that the besieged commanded 
the approach by sea. To put an end to this Richelieu determined 
to build a huge mole across the mouth of the harbour . 9 All 
attempts to interrupt or destroy the work were foiled. At last 
the town, after a heroic resistance, was starved into submission 
(~8 October, 1G28), and received fairly favourable terms, though its 
walls and fortifications were demolished. Thus a great step was 
towards centralisation . No other French city ventured to 
oppose the monarchy until the Revolution. The assassination of 

uckingham by Felton removed the 'chief obstacle to peace with 
England, which was concluded in 1629. Richelieu was now free to 
turn to Languedoc, where the rising was put down and a treaty 
concluded at Alais. , Tlie Huguenots re tained their-religious liberty 
and their rights as citizens, but they lostTHatpoUtical independence 
which was dangerous to the unity of the kingdom. Their towns of 
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crown. I tfc is evident that Richelieu, though a cardinal, ^was 
imbued with none of the fanaticism of the Catholic reaction, t lie 
was anxious to conciliate the Huguenots after rendering them 
harmless, and he had no desire to drive them to despair. 

§ 5. The anti-Spanish ]>olicy which Richelieu so conspicuously 
manifested in 1G29 in the affair of the Mantuan succession, aroused 
against him a more formidable enemy than he had yet encountered. 
This was the queen-mother, Mary de Medici. She regarded the 
cardinal as her own creature, and was astounded and enraged when 
he acquired an independent influence over the king which threatened 
to exclude her from all control over the government. She there¬ 
fore allied herself with the opposition party and determined to 
overthrow the minister. IIis place was to be taken by the two 
Mari I lacs, one of whom held the seals and the other was a marshal 
with the army now in Italy. * By coarse violence she triumphed 
over her son’s weakness and induced him to sign an order entrust¬ 
ing supremo authority to Marshal Marillac and removing the other 
commanders who were Richelieu’s friends, j All Paris exulted in 
the minister’s fall, and the political world crowded to Mary’s recep¬ 
tion at the Luxemburg, f .Even Richelieu himself believed for a 
moment that all was lost. But the queen-mother, with fatal con¬ 
fidence, had allowed Louis XIII. to escape from her prcseuce to 
Versailles. There Richelieu visited him and at once,recovered his 
old influence. 'JJho next day a new order was sent to Italy for 
Marillac’s arrest. The Parisians, astonished at this sudden reversal 
of anticipations, called it “ the day of Dupes.” Mary dc Medici 
saw all her schemes ruined and became more and more embittered 
against tbc author of her humiliation. The cardinal spared no 
pains to gain over Gaston of Orleans, the worthless heir to tho 
throno. But tho mother’s influence prevailed over her younger 
and favourite son. lie renounced all friendship towards the cardinal 
and retired to Orleans. Richelieu now determined by a skilful 
manccuvro to rid himself of so constant a source of danger as 
the queen-mother’s presence in Paris. The court was suddenly 
removed to Compifegne. Mary, mindful of her recent error, at once 
followed her son. But Louis and Richelieu rode back to Paris, 
whence the former wrote to his mother forbidding her return and 
offering her the government of Anjou. !This great success being 
gained, steps were taken to reduce Orleans; Gaston had [no means 
of resistance, and fled to Charles III. of Lorraine, who was the ally 
of Spain against France, and whose sister he secretly married. Soon 
afterwards Mary dc Medici, who had refused the proffered governor- 

the frontier to Brussels, where she was welcomed 
At the same time the duke of Guise, governor 


ship, escaped across 
by tho Spaniards, t 
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of Provence, who had been involved in the opposition to Richelieu, 
found it prudent to retire from France, and ultimately died in exile 
in 1G40.) 

§ G. Although the flight of his enemies was a great triumph 
Richelieu he was still by no means secure. / The House of Hapsburg 
was profoundly interested in the plots for his destruction. Spanish 
influence had been at the bottom of the recent intrigues, and now 
tho exiles relied upon Spanish money and troops to effect their 
return. There was no patriotism in either Mary de Medici or 
Gaston. 1 But for the bold march of Gustavus Adolphus upon tho 
Rhine it is possible that France might havo been exposed to a 
foreign invasion. The Swedish successes wero fatal to the hopes 
of the exiles, but they determined to do what they could with 
the help of internal discontent. The provinces, and especially 
the provincial governors, were alienated by Richelieu’s policy of 
centralisation, which threatened their ancient privileges. Of all the 
provinces Languedoc had enjoyed the greatest independence, and 
moreover, some of the Huguenot disaffection still survived in it* 
old stronghold. / Montmorency, who was now governor of Languedoc,j 
had formerly Been a supporter of the cardinal’s^ but was induced 
to join in a scheme for his overthrow. He received Gaston of 
Orleans into the province and headed n rebellion. Richelieu at 
once despatched a force against him under Schomberg. At the 
battle of Caste]naudari, Montmoroncy was wounded by a musket- 
bullet and taken prisoner. Gaston had to submit, and as usual 
received favourable terms. The rebellious province was also treated 
with politic leniency) But Richelieu felt it necessary to make some 
example of the danger of revolt. At tho beginning of the troubles 
Marshal Marillac had been brought before a special commission on a 
charge of peculation, condemned and executed. A similar fate 
befell Montmorency, who was tried by the Parliament of Toulouse 
and sentenced to death. Strenuous efforts were made to secure a 
.royal pardon, but Richelieu kept the king firm, and tho sentence 
was carried out. The last of a family famous in the history of 
Franco perished on the scaffold (October, 1632). Thus Richelieu 
advanced the French monarchy by a policy at once consistent and 

of Orleans, enraged at the death of Montmorency, again 
Brussels and resumed his connection with Spain. Riche¬ 
lieu, who after the death of Gustavus Adolphus became more deeply 
involved in European politics, was extremely anxious to deprive 
the Spaniards of the advantage which they had derived from their 
hold over the heir of the French throne. The great difficulty was 
to induce Gaston to return without his mother, whom Richelieu 
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wished to keep as far as possible from court. At last this was 
accomplished, and the duke of Orleans was reconciled to his brother 
and the cardinal. \ Ilis marriage with Margaret of Lorraine was 
declared null by the Parliament of Paris, and as the pope refused 
to confirm this, the requisite ecclesiastical authority was obtained 
from an assembly of Gallican clergy. Richelieu's triumph over his 
domestic enemies was completed by the birth of a son to Anne of 
Austria, after twenty-two years of married life. This at onco 
deprived the, untrustworthy Gaston of his political importance. 
( About the same time Mary do Medici was forced to leave Flanders, 
and found refugo with her daughtor in England.* \ Richelieu was 
now all-powerful in France. The great Kuroj»ean war in which ho 
was engaged strengthened his control over the feeble mind of Louis 
XII1. and did much to create a national spirit in the French 
people. A marvellous system of espionage enabled Richelieu to 
detect and crush all hostile intrigues. 

§ 7. It was not till towards the closo of his lifo that Richelieu’s 
authority was again seriously threatened. (In 1641 the count of 
Soissonsjimbucd with the old jealousy of the nobles against tho 
minister, {.collected a number of oxilcs at the frontier-for tress of 
Sedan. royal troops which woro despatched against them 

were routed, lmtSoissons was killed by a pistol-bullet while heading 
the pursuit. Ilis followers came to terms and laid down their arms. 
More formidable was a conspiracy at court. Louis XIII., weaker 
than ever in his old age, had fallen under the influence of a favourite, 
Cinq-Mars, whom Richelieu himself had introduced. Tho empty- 
headed but ambitious youth conceived the project of supplanting 
the great minister. lie had opened relations with Soissons and was 
undismayed by the death of ids ally. Louis XIII. had never loved 
the cardinal, whose intellect had so long dominated his own, and 
who had learnt to lecture his royal pupil with scanty respect.,' Tho 
king lent an car to the accusations which the favourite showered 
freely against tho presumption and arrogance of the minister. 
Richelieu was already suffering from tho illness which proved 
mortal, and was unablo to follow his master. Ilis overthrow 
seemed assured, when he fortunately discovered a treasonable inter¬ 
course of Cinq-Mars with Spain. Louis had already learnt that ho 
could not do without tho servant on whom ho bad so lohg relied. 
He was convinced of the treachery of his favourite, who was arrested 
with his confidant, do Thou, the son of tho historian. Gaston of 
Orleans, who had been involves! in tho conspiracy against his old 
enemy, was induced to betray bis comrades when their causo was 
seen to bo hopeless. < Richelieu was as implacable as over in his old 
age, Cinq-Mars and do Thou were tried and executed. This was 
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the cardinal’s last triumph. On 4th December, 1642, lie died, at the 

( ago of fifty-eight. 

Richelieu will live for ever in French history as the creator of 
bsolute power in France, as the founder of that system of govern¬ 
ment which became an abuse in the hands of his successors and 
was overthrown by the Revolution. It is not true that he was 
entirely regardless of the interests of the subject people. It was 
only tho constant pressure of foreign wars and of internal dissensions 
that prevented his carrying.through reforms which would have 
been of tho utmost benefit to France. But it is true that he 
| J'^ usc d to admit the people to any share in their own government. 
P° Statcs-Gencral he never summoned at all. Provincial liberties 
were crushed by the appointment of Intcndants, the agents of tho 
central power. Judicial institutions were made subservient to tho 
monarchy. The most ancient and powerful of them, the Parliament 
of Paris, was constantly humiliated by the minister.' Constitu¬ 
tional pedants have made these facts the foundation of their 
gravest charge against Richelieu. But it must be remembered that 
no statesman, however great, can free himself from the influences 
of past history. Richelieu worked, as he could hardly have helped 
doing, on the lines laid down by the greatest of preceding rulers, 
by Louis XI., Francis I. and Henry IV. (The French people in tho 
seventeenth century were incapahlo of constitutional government, 
tlicy did not even desire it. A strong central power was needed to 
create the nation. But for Richelieu neither the glories of Louis 
XIV. nor the reforms of Colbert would have been possible. One 
great service lie undo ubtedly rendered, the reduction to political 
nullity of n grccdyaiuTdegcneratc noble class, and this has won for 
him the praise even of revolutionists whom he would have abhorred. 
Vibe means which he adopted for this end were creditable"to his 
• courago if not to his heart. His vengeance was ever directed , 
against the great and powerful; bo never condescended to punish 
their ignorant accomplices. But in pursuit of vengeance lie too 
often transgressed the spirit if not the letter of the law, and ho 
allowed a personal animosity which excited natural unpopularity.! 
JTh® execution of Marillac for an offence of which liardly any official 
was guiltless, remains a stain on his administration. Richelieu 
himself maintained even on his death-bed that he had no enemies 
save those of the state. Contemporaries did not believe this, nor 
will posterity. 

Richelieu’s--services to literature have often been enumerated. 
He was tho founder of the Academy, which has exercised so great 
an influence over style and thought in France. He-may bo 
credited also with the establishment of tho Gazette, thiL-first-of 
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French, newspapers. In the words of Martin, lie “gave birth at I 
once to the two great enemies, whose contest was to fill tho j( 
modern world, absolutism and the press.” But government patron- ' 
age has never been an unmixed benefit to literature* Corneille, the 
greatest poet of the age, was no favourite of the cardinal, who set 
himself to ensure the failure of the “ Cid.” Descartes, the greatest 
of French philosophers, found Holland a more favourable soil for 
independent thought than his native country, and published most of 
iiis works at Amsterdam. 

It was in forcigu politics that Richelieu was most completely 
successful. He broke the force of tho Catholic reaction, and by his 
alliance with Sweden saved Protestantism in northern Europe. Ho 
shattered the power of the Austro-Spanish empire, and paved the 
way for the aggrandisement of Franco under Louis XIV. Under 
different circumstances, and by different means, ho did for Franco 
what Chatham did for England, and made his country the foremost 
of-European powers. It has been well remarked that Richelieu 
invariably selected tlic rising cause in every country with which ho 
was concerned and made it the instrument of his designs. “In j 
England lie was on tho side of Parliamentary opposition to the 
crown . In Germany ho was on the side of the opposition of tho / 
princes against the emperor. In Italy he was on the sido of tho j 
independence of the states against Spain. In the Peninsula ho / 
was on the sido of tho provinces against tho monarchy. There is / 
not the slightest reason to suppose that he cared one atom for theso 
causes except so far as they might promote his own ends. Yet in 
every case he selected those causes by which tho real wants of tho 
several countries wore l>cst expressed.” 1 > 

§ 8. Louis XIII. received the news of Richelieu’s death without 
emotion and without regret. But he was nevertheless doformin/d 
to carry out his policy. He at once called into his council 
tho limn who more than any other represented tho views of tho 
departed minister, card i nal Mazarin. Mazarin was in personal 
character a complete contrast to his predecessor. He could boast 
none of bis commanding qualities. Adroit, supple, and with o ut 
pride, be would fawn and cringe where Richelieu had dictat^cC 
His success was duo to his great diplomatic talents, and ho 
remained a diplomatist all his life. For domestic government ho 
was unfitted, but in foreign politics uud intrigues ho was quite at 
home. In spite of his defects, his unquestionable ability enabled f 
him to retain tho reins of power until his death. } 

Tho first symptom of a change of government was seen in C 

i Gardiner, ‘Thirty Years* War/ j>. 199, 
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relaxation of the recent severity. Most of the political prisoners 
were set at liberty, and a large number of exiles returned to France, 
n foreign politics the old system was unhesitatingly continued. 
, “ 7 s doubtful how long it could survive the king, who was 

heady dying. The heir to the throne was not yet five years old, 
and the only possible claimants to the regency were the queen, 

r"."® >f A “ st " a - and the ki "6' s brother, Gaston of Orleans. Both 
iiad been the life-long enemies of Richelieu, and both had been in 

tie hlir rrr With Sl>ain - The kin 2 d0 ‘ 0 ™ined if possible to 
and the iS?" “ ordinance - which the regency to Anne 
dependent^ " tenan ^ gencralsl "P to Gaston, but made their authority 

memSr /O n tJW" 8 C ° l,Dcil ° f which Maza P" was the chief 
S mal S 14 ^- May - 1643 ’ Louis XIII. died. He had enjoyed 
his death 1 H er du , r,ng h,s hfe-time, and had naturally less after 

cancelled bv^h °'pT f ° U ' ,d "° defe,lders - and was Promptly 
power to tho _ Parllame . ut o f Paris, which entrusted absolute 

aa>ninlete Anne ° f , Aus L na -) Everybody expected from the regent 

( Intend wasth!^ °- • x>licy in favour of Ler native Spain, 
was to rcmV ast ° n,shm ^ t when it was announced that Mazarin 

rrvdlonTi' V ^ mi #M The Sub,le llalia ” ‘‘ad ob.ained a 

married to him^ SU11°’? ' h6 Wh °i af, , erwards was secr etly 

youne eonrti ■ , f morc lntensc was ,he disappointment of the 
who formed the queen’s court) They had so 

France that,, 1Clpated a , new era - ln which ihey were to govern 
their del “ r ,°b reCe ' V ^ n,ckname of 1,10 “ Importants.’* (In 
Beaufort Cl, y . rc f° rted ‘° conspiracies .under the duke of 

soon disiver 6 r f th ° d " kC ° f V , endome - ( But 'heir plots were 
which Bl ,o,: r rlL andWere 8u PP rt ' SBe d) with an energy and firmness 
him in, r d tbat the influence °f Richelieu's example had survived 
number n' 0 ^ W0S 8uddeul y seized and imprisoned. Vendome and a 
de Ob 01 ° rds and ladics > including the veteran intriguer Madame 
MazarL'anT’thr' 8 driven , “*> « i,e -fu-’or the next five years 
close all inn!, h , regent ruled without opposition; They were i 
increased 8 prince .of. Coui) 6 t whose son Enghicn gave 

1C48 tl.P *w Fe ? g r !° tlie 6 overnmtnt hy his brilliant victories, f In 
as the ? e8t P halia was concluded, and may be regarded 

obtained i m P of Richelieu and his successor. France 

succeeded ^ P ° rtan . t terri,or iw in the direction of the Rhine, and 
the latter m severiD g Austria from .its alliance with Spain. With 
rXir VCrWar6tiU con tinued.' 

home , gqvcrnmll C t S t® tt !? dcd French arras and di P ,omac y abroad, the 
oh'iefSurce of by formidable disaffection. Tho 
which had nn wi °, U ty ,a - v ln the wretched financial administration 

hSd Prcvailed 8 ‘ nce 1UVI death. Sully’s reforms ' 
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had perished with him ; Richelieu’s short-lived attempt to follow his 
example had been a failure. Not only had the great European war 
immensely increased the expenditure, hut Mazarin found it necessary 
to employ large sums of money in bribing possible opponents of his 
power. Extraordinary measures were resorted to to obtain supplies. 
But the worst grievance was, that of the money paid by the people 
a large portion of it never found its way into the coffers of the state. 
To the bankers who advanced loans were assigned the proceeds of 
certain taxes as security for principal and interest. These “ partisans ” 
as they were called, grew enormously wealthy, while the people 
were ground down by intolerable exactions. 

The task of representing the popular grievances was undertaken 
by the Parliament of Paris. This institution had its origin in the 
court of peers created iu the 12th century by Philip Augustus. St. 
Louis was the first to admit lawyers into the court, which he 
employed to restrict the judicial independence of feudalism. Under 
Philip the Fair, the lawyers rendered the greatest services to the 
monarchy, and from this time the nobles tended to disappear from 
the parliament altogether, which becomes purely an assembly ol 
lawyers. It was not the only parliament in France, because a 
number of similar courts were created by successive kings in the 
provinces; but it was the most important, jartly on account of its 
origin and partly becauso it was established in the capital. A seat 
in tlic parliament was to be purchased like any other office in France. 
Under Henry IV., as we have seen, the right to a scat became 
hereditary, as long as the holder paid the paulctte to the royal 
treasury. As the position of the lawyers became thus permanent 
and honourable, the assembly, which had once been the servile 
instrument of the crown, began to make itself heard in opposition. 
By old usage royal edicts and ordinances had to be registered in the 
parliament before being carried out. This gave the members their 
only pretension to interfere with legislation or administration. 
They claimed the right to refuse to register an edict, and that this 
refusal made it invalid. This would have given them a l ight of 
veto, which must have produced a dead-lock. To overcome their 
opposition there was only one available method, the anomalous 
transaction known as a “bed of justice.” This was an occasion 
when the king appeared in person in the grand chamber and 
ordered the registration of an edict by his own authority. It was 
held that the king’s personal presence superseded the ordinary 
powers of the magistrates. I Under Richelieu the attempts of the 
parliament to control the administration had mot with persistent 
and contemptuous refusal. But they had now a better ground for 
their pretensions in the |jfrt they hail played in undoing the will of 
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the late king. \ It was they who had conferred the absolute regency 
upon Anne of Austria, and they naturally deemed themselves in 
some sense superior to a regent of their own creation. 
f The Parliament of Paris, therefore, was, strictly speaking, only a 
. central law court; it had no share in the executive or legislative 
powers. ) Nothing but the name was common between it and the 
English Parliament ^ it was more like our court of King’s Bench. 
Still, such as it wasj it was the only institution in France which 
had sufficient strength and consistency to oppose the government. 
f It did not in any sense represent the people, it had not even a very 
deep interest in the popular welfare, but it found that a popular 
cause was a very useful instrument for advancing its own importance.) 
Great influence was exercised in France by contemporary events iff 
England, where the parliament had headed a successful revolt against 
the monarchy and was about to give a signal illustration of its power 
by the execution of the king himself. 

Under Mazariu the chief control of finances was entrusted to 


d’Emcri, who was also an Italian, aud who on that ground shared the 
unpopularity of the chief minister. One of his measures for raising 
supplies was the imposition of a duty on all food brought into Paris. 
The measure was not unjust, but was very unpopular, and the 
parliament refused its conseut. Mazarin had none of the unswerving 
firmness of Richelieu, and gave way. But money had to be obtained, 
and new taxds were imposed, which were registered by the authority 
of the young king in a bed of justice (Jan. 1648). The next day 
the parliament maintained that such an exercise of royal power by a 
minor was invalid, and revoked the registration.. Just at this time 
the period for which the pauleUe was granted had expired, and the 
government determined to use the opportunity for enriching itself 
and fop teaching a lesson to the too independent magistrates. The 
IWttMe was not renewed, and thus the hereditary character of their 
officemas destroyed. At the same time four years’ wages of tho 
chief courts were declared to be confiscated. This attack on their 
common privileges exasperated the whole official class. The four 
superior courts, or cours souveraines, agreed to issue an “edict 
of union, and to send delegates to a joint assembly held in tho 
chamber of St* Louis. There they agreed upon a number of demands 
which were of great constitutional importance. The recently ap¬ 
pointed intendanta were to be withdrawn; the taille was to bo 
diminished by a quarter; no impost was to bo levied without tho 
consent of the sovereign coiriST and, to prevent the arbitrary 
imprisonments so common in France, every person arrested was to 
be brought before a judicial tribunal within twenty-four hours. It is 
obvious that the magistrates were aimin^t powers far beyond any 
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they had hitherto exercised. The younger members of the parlia¬ 
ment compared themselves with the senators of Rome. 

§ 10. Anne of Austria, who was imbued with Spanish conceptions of 
royal j*>wcr, was enraged beyond measure at the insolent opposition 
of the parliament. But Mazarin, less haughty and less courageous, 
persuaded her to concede most of the demands made in the 
chamber of St. Louis. But similar assemblies were to be strictly 
forbidden for the future. The parliament regarded the concessions 
thus limited as unsatisfactory, and refused to accept them. They 
were supported by the sympathy of the Parisian populace, which 
was filled with a democratic spirit, and was under the influence of 
rhe most accomplished of agitators, Paul de Gondi, coadjutor of the 
archbishop of Paris, and known to fame as the cardinal do Rctz. 
It was apparent that the quarrel between court and |>arliamcnt was 
tending towards civd war, and this was precipitated by the action 
of thc°govcrnment.£Encouraged by tho news of a great victory 
gained by Cond<$ atT^ens, the regent ordered the arrest of three 
prominent members of tho parliament, one of whom, Brousscl, was 
the idol of the populace. His arrest roused the passions of the mob 
barricades were raised in tho streets, and the troops which attempted 
to restore order were repulsed. (Thus began the war of the Fronde, 
so called from a derisive comparison of the rebels to the Parisian 
gamins, who were accustomed to fight with slings (/ro7i</cs).\ 

Anne of Austria, despite her haughty utterances, was compelled 
to release Brousscl. The aged citizen, in himself of no ability 
or importance, was received with extravagant demonstrations by 
the populace. The weakness of the government encouraged its 
opponents. The most insulting language was openly used towards 
both regent and minister, and there was no power to punish it. 
Orderly government being impossible, the court suddenly quitted 
Paris for llueil (September, 1648). It was thought that a siege of 
the capital was imminent, and the parliament ordered the citizens 
to arm. But the government soon found that war was out of tho 
question. Money necessities were pressing; the peace of Westphalia 
was not yet signed, and tho enemies of France triumphed in her 
internal dissensions. The regent again promised to grant tho 
demands made bj' the chamber of St. Louis, and returned to 
Paris. The great peace was now concluded, and Mazarin was free 
to devote himself to domestic affairs. But the first financial 
measures aroused all the old dissensions. A permanent settlement 
was as far off as over. De Retz was the most jxnverful man in 
Paris. Once more the court determined to retire, this timo to 
St. Germain with the definite intention of reducing tho rebellious 
capital by forco of armsJfcThe great Conde, who had shown somo 
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inclination to support the Fronde, was won over to the cause of 
monarchy. A speedy military success was anticipated. The 
parliament, however showed no fear. It undertook the vacant 
government, levied taxes, and raised troops for defence. Mazarin 
was declared a traitor, and condemned to exile. And the city and 
parliament were now joined by important allies. The French 
nobles gleefully regarded the outbreak of civil war as an opportunity 
for regaining that position from which Richelieu had ousted them. 
Condos brother, the prince of Conti, the dukes of Longuevillc, 
Rochefoucauld and Bouillon appeared in Paris to support the 
popular movement. The duke of Beaufort, the leader of the 
“ importants ” five years ago, escaped from his prison at Vincennes, 
and at once acquired the greatest popularity as the “ roi des halles.” 
Still more important than the nobles were the noble ladies who 
crowded to Paris, headed by the brilliant and beautiful duchess of 
Longueville. They threw themselves with all the energy of their 
pleasure-loving natures into the game of political intrigue. From 
this time the Fronde degenerates. It is no longer the attempt of 
the magistrate to impose constitutional checks on the monarchy, 
.and becomesra selfish struggle of the aristocracy to regain their lost 
privileges, f The welfare of the people, once so x prominent a pretext 
is more and more thrust into the background .) 

The civil war was as devoid of importance as of principle. Condo 
took place after place in the neighbourhood of Paris. The rebel 
troops were defeated in every engagement. But the light-hearted 

*uW T° Wh ° ly ,Dd,frercnt > and regarded these reverses as a 

S mrli»m me t rr ‘ a “ 4 Cpisrams - The moro “rious leaders of 
frnVn^f W ,? re 80 °" convinced that they had little to hope 
court the ' r no " alhe8, . and were disposed to come to terms with the 
Zht •! d ! s P° 9,t,on wa3 increased by the intrigues of the 

Neth S l n n! t , he , a " chduke Leopold, governor of the Spanish 
Netheilands, which alienated all patriotic citizens. Mazarin, on his 

—T K DC Q ned ° n account of the threatening attitude 

ammed by Spain.t -throughout domestic difficulties he never lost 

mcJem n TP T*Z?) Preaident Mole, the leader of the 
treatv If ^ , an embass y to court, and concluded a 

allianL . But tJie °oblcs, who had already concluded an 

narliftmpnf ♦ * )am ’ re ^ U8ed 40 ftccept tho treaty, and induced the 

of *n ifc ’ Turenne had been seduced by the duchess 

SnaniflrT, I* 1 ! 6 hia the sido of Fronde - Thc 

t Champagne. For a moment thc military advan- 

♦ha 6 c n? ^ 011 s * de tho rebels. But Mazarin bribed 
them a i ** ° Turenne 40 desert their leader, and the citizens showed 
ixemselves moro and more averse to Spanish intervention. The 
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regent on her side consented to give more favourable terms to the 
parliament, and bought off the nobles with pensions and provincial 
governorships. The treaty thus modified was at last accepted, and 
the court returned to Paris. 

This closes the first period of the Fronde. 

§ 11. The difficulties of the government were by no means at an 
end. ’The Fronde retained its organisation and its pretensions. Still 
more'formidable was the prince of Condd, who regarded the return 
of the court as his work,\md was determined to exercise supreme 
authority. He had not-The slightest sympathy with the popular 
interests or wishes, and he regarded the parliament with undisguised 
contempt. ( His intention was to rely only on the noblesse, who 
were to resume their old position under his leadership. The 
members of the new aristocratic Fronde were nicknamed, from 
their haughty affectation, the “ petits-maitres” (Condos insolent dis¬ 
regard of parliament and neople gave Mazarin an opportunity for 
getting rid of the prince. {He formed an alliance with the leaders 
of the old Fronde, so recehtly his bitter enemies. De Retz was 
won over by the prospect of a cardinal’s hat. Suddenly, in January, 
1650, Condd was arrested, with his brother Conti and his brother- 
io-law Longuoville, and seut to Vincennes. The populace rejoiced 
in the event./ 

But the imprisonment of the princes, so far from ending existing 
troubles, only gave rise to new ones. Discontent had spread from 
the capital to the provinces, and two of the great ladies of France 
set themselves to effect the release of the prisoners. Cond6’s sister, 
the duchess of Longueville, escaped to Normandy, and thence to 
Holland, where she once more secured the support of Turenne, and 
concluded a treaty with Spain. At the same time Cond£*s wife 
raised a revolt in Guienne. In face of these dangers Mazarin took 
energetic measures. Guienne was pacified by concessions which 
undid the centralising policy of Richelieu. Thence, at the head of 
an army, the cardinal marched to Champagne, which had been 
invaded by Turenne and the Spaniards. The former was completely 
defeated at Rethol, and his army dispersed. 

But Mazarin’s triumph over the party of the nobles only aroused 
fresh enemies agaiDst him. The old Fronde had sacrificed Condd 
merely because he treated their claims with coutempt. They had 
never ceased to hate Mazarin, and they were not prepared to 
acquiesce in a new period of ministerial absolutism. Once more an 
alliance was. arranged between the nobles and the party of the 
parliament, f The two Frondes combined to attack Mazarin, and to 
demand Condi’s release. The duke of Orleans, hitherto under the 
influence of Anne of Awtria, was gained over by do Retz, and 
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refused to sit in the royal council as long as the cardinal was 
admitted to it. The regent was anxious to resist to the uttermost. 
She regarded Charles I.’s sacrifice of Strafford as the source of his 
misfortunes, and was determined to avoid a similar error. But 
Mazarin decided to yield. He went in person to release the princes 
in the vain hope of earning their gratitude,\ and then retired to 
Briihl in the electorate of Cologne, whence he continued to corre¬ 
spond with the qneen and to direct her actions, 
f Cond6 returned in triumph to Paris (February, 165L), and soon 
showed that he had learnt no wisdom from adversity. fHe refused 
to acknowledge the services rendered by the old Fronde, and 
treated the magistrates with his former haughtiness. The duke of 
Orleans ho regarded as a possible rival in power, and he hated 
dc Retz for the part he had played at the time of his imprison¬ 
ment. All his efforts were directed towards the aggrandisement of 
tho nobles, and especially of his own family. He demanded for 
himself the government of Languedoc and Guienne, for his brother 
that of Provence. He treated with Spain as an independent power. 
He compelled tho regent to dismiss the ministers who had been 
appointed under Mazarin. But Cond6*s violence, and his con¬ 
temptuous disregard of all allies, were again fatal to his supremacy. 
Anne of Austria, acting always under Mazarin’s advice, succeeded 
once more in gaining over de Retz and the party of the old Fronde. 
Cond6 soon found himself powerless in the capital, and retired to the 
south, determined to restore his power by force of arms. Anne of 
Austria, in order to weaken the influence of Orleans and Condi, had 
the young king Louis XIV. formally declared of age. Opposition 
to the government became now rebellion against the king’s person, 
ine parliament was induced to declare Condi and his followers 
guilty of treason. 

Franco was again involved in civil war. Condi was joined by 
the nobles of southern France and speedily raised a considerable 
lorcey The Spaniards, ever eager to profit by French dissensions, 
agreed to assist him by an invasion of Champagne, (rurenne 
was expected to support them.) The court on its side prepared two 
armies, one under d’Harcourt to prevent Condi’s advance from 
other oppose the Spaniards. The king with his 
mother left Pans for Poitiers. C There Anne of Austria felt herself 
strong enough to recall Mazarin from his retirement. Louis XIV. 
wen out in person to greet the cardinal, who brought a third army 
a . expense, and who at once resumed his position as chief 

minister.f One important success Mazarin had already gained. He 
< induced Turenne to desert Condi, and to come over to the 
mg’s side, l The two greatest generals of France were now to be 
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opposed to each other. Condo saw at once that the struggle was 
not to be decided in the south. Leaving his brother Conti to 
op|K)sc d'llarcourt, lie made his way with a handful of men through 
central France, and after a number of hairbreadth escapes he 
reached the northern army under the dukes of Nemours and 
Beaufort. At once assuming the command, lie,defeated a portion of 
the royalist army under d’Hocquincourt, and it was only the 
superior strategy of Turenne that saved the court from the danger 
of capture. Conde now determined to secure his position by gaining 
over the capital. He marched towards Paris and Turenne followed 
him. 

In Paris Mazarin’s return had produced a profound impression. 
All the enmity of the old Fronde revived against the hated minister. 
The parliament considered his recall a direct attack on its own 
authority. \Not only were new edicts of banishment issued against 
the cardinal, but a price was put upon his head ns a public cnomy. 
The alliance so recently concluded with the court was thus broken 
off. But there was ns yet no general desire to go over to Cond6. 
Dc Retz and the other leaders wished to form a third party, with 
the duke of Orleans as its nominal head, and to utilise for their own 
advantage the contest between Cond6 and the court. When, there¬ 
fore, the prince, hurrying on in advance of his army, entered Paris, 
he found no gcncial inclination to receive him. He was compelled 
to rojoin his troops in order to check the advaijpe of Turenne, who 
had brought the court back to St. Germain. • After a number of 
skirmishes, in which the royalists had the better, Turenne forced a 
general engagement on his opponent near the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Cond 6 was out-numbered and out-manceuvred.) The gates of the 
city were closed against him, and his army must have been cut to 
pieces but for the energy of Mademoiselle, daughter of Gaston of 
Orleans. Parading the streets, she roused the mob, and compelled 
the council to order the opening of the gate of St. Antoine. While 
Condd’s defeated troops poured into the city, she entered the 
pastille and compelled the gunners to fire on the royalist troops. 
Turenne was forced to retire, and Condd was master of Paris. A 
'‘large number of magistrates and the bourgeois class were still hostile 
to him. But he had gained over the mob, which attacked and 
pillaged the Hotel do Ville. Condd took no steps to restrain a 
lawlessness which served his own ends. The parliament, which 
had refused to espouse his cause, was now compelled by terror to 
join him. A revolutionary government was set on foot. Gaston 
of Orleans was named lieutenant-general of the kingdom, Condd 
comipander-in-chief, Beaufort, “ the king of the markets,” governor 
pf Paris, and Broussol, the hero of the barricades, provost of th? 
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merchants. But it was obvious that such a government, founded 
on violence, could not last long. All business was at an end, and 
the peaceful burghers saw themselves ruined unless order could be 
restored. This could only be done by the return of the king and 
court, to which all inclinations gradually tended. The great obstacle 
to peace was the old enmity against Mazarin, and this was removed 
by the action of the minister himself. Again of his own accord he 
determined to leave the court. But this time he had no fear of an 
overpowering combination of his enemies. His departure was only 
to assure his ultimate success; it would detach the citizens 
from their alliance with the nobles, and bring about a speedy 
peace. 

Mazaiin’s anticipations were fully verified. Condos government 
found it impossible to maintain itself against the general desire for 
peace. The Spanish troops withdrew to defend the Netherlands, 
and the duke of Lorraine was bribed by Mazarin. Condd, finding 
himself no longer master of the situation, quitted Paris, October 14, 
1052, and sought a refuge with his Spanish allies. Within a week 
the court returned to the capital, and the royal power twas com¬ 
pletely re-established. Cond 6 was sentenced to •AeathJ Beaufort 
and a number of other nobles to exile. Gaston If Orleans was 
ordered to reside arblois, wtlere he died in 1G60; his daughter 
the spirited Mademoiselle, who had at one time looked forward to 
a marriage with tbaking, was banished to her domains. (De Retz 
was imprisoned. Vln February, 1G53, Mazarin returned, to bo 
received with triumph by the king and courtiers, aud with com¬ 
placency by the fickle citizens. The Fronde was at an end. The 
last obstacle in the way of a centralised despotism was swept away.. 
ihe nobies had made their final effort to regain political importance 
and had failed. The citizens and magistrates had shown themselves 
too weak to control the monarchy. One prominent result the war 
had; it made a profound impression on the mind of the young king, 
and rendered him resolutely hostile throughout his life to all ideas 
ot constiyitional government 

§ 12./The conclusion of domestic disturbances left the French 
monarchy at liberty to continue the war with Spain. During the last 
our years the Spaniards had regained many of the advantages they 
08 They had retaken Barcelona and Casalc, and several strong 
places m Flanders, including Gravelines, Ypres, and Dunkirk. 

ey were now reinforced by the presence of the great Cond6, who 
recciv the chief military command in the Netherlands. But 
y neither power was in a condition to carry on the war with vigour. 

* J* 8 exh^iBM by civil war and financial maladministration, 

wmie the internal condition cf Spain was still worse. )The only 
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military operations of any importance were carried on on the 
frontier between France and the Spanish Netherlands, and they 
derive their chief interest from the fame of the rival commanders, 
Condd and Turcnnc.f In 1G53 Condd, anxious to utilise what 
relics of power and influence still remained to him* invaded France 
and advanced far enough to threaten the capital. The royal army 
was very small and incapable of meeting the enemy in the field. 
But Turcnnc’s tactics of harassing the invaders without risking a 
battle, were admirably suited to a small force and were completely 
successful. Condo had to retreat. ' In 1654, Louis XIV. tasted his 
first experience of war at the siege of Stenay, the fall of which was 
ensured by Turcnnc’s masterly tactics. Slowly but surely the 
French were gaining ground. N The two generals were fairly 
matched, but the old Spanish tactics were now out of date, and the 
once invincible infantry was almost useless in the face of the 
quick movements of lighUarmcd troops which had been introduced 
by Gustavus Adolphus. ( It was only the genius and resolution of 
Condrf that preserved the Spaniards from complete and crushing 
defeat. In 1656 they even gained a considerable success, and 
routed a detachment of the French army under the walls of 
Valenciennes. But this was completely overbalanced by the con¬ 
clusion of an allianco between Franco and England. Both the 
contending powers had earnestly sued for the support or Cromwell. 
The negotiations with Spain came to nothing owing to the religious 
bigotry that still prevailed at the court of Philip IV. At last 
Mazarin gained over the Protector by promising to banish Charles 
I.’s family from French soil, ami to cede Dunkirk to England. 
Reinforced by 6000 Ironsides, probably the best soldiers in Europe 
at the time, Turcnno was irresistible. After the fall of several 
smaller places, Dunkirk was besieged. The Spaniards under Cond<5 
and Don John of Austria, a natural son of Philip IV., hastened to 
its relief, but were completely routed. Dunkirk surrendered, and 
was handed over to the English in spite of the indignant complaints 
of the Catholic world. One after another the fortresses of Flanders 
were taken, and even Brussols was felt to bo in imminent 
danger. 

Spain, thus hardly pressed, was anxious to obtain peace. Events 
elsewhere tended in favour of France. In 1657 the emperor 
Ferdinand III. died, and a new election took place. Mazarin 
despatched an envoy to Germany to canvass the electors in favour 
of Louis XIV. This ambitious project came to nothing, and another 
Ilapsburg, Leopold I., ascondod the imperial throne. But the French 
embassy was not without imjx>rtant results. Tho electors forced 
the now emperor to confirm the article in tho peace of Westphalia 
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by which Austria was bound to send no assistance to Spain and lo 
engage in no war against France. At the same time the League of 
the Rhine was formed by the chief German princes, both Catholic 
and Protestant, for the maintenance of the treaty of 1648. Thus 
France re-asserted its position in Germany, and isolaud Spain 
completely from the Austrian Hapsburgs. /Another great advan¬ 
tage for Mazarin was the death of Cromwell'. He had reaped the 
full benefit of the English alliance, and the Protector’s death enabled 
him to negotiate without any inconvenient regard for the interests 
of England. 

The negotiations between France and Spain were undertaken by 
the chief ministers of the two countries. Mazarin and Don Luis 
dc Haro met on a small island in the Bidassoa, the frontier-lino. 
There in 1659 they arranged the important treaty of the Pyrenees. 
It was evident that recent military successes had enabled Franco 
almost to dictate the terms. On the northern frontier Spain ceded 
Artois and a number of fortresses in Flanders, Hainault and 
Luxemburg Lorraine was to be restored to Charles III., who had 
been expelled from his duchy on account of his alliance with 
tpain. But the fortifications of Nancy were to be rased, the duke 
was to make no war against France, and was to allow a free passa-c 
to French troops through his territories. Spain resigned all me 
‘°, Al8ace - and confirmed the cession of that province 
which had been made in the peace of Westphalia. I u the south 
Irauce retained possession of Roussillon and Ccrdagne, and thus the 

&Ttr, e w fiXed b y. laWaS t WCl1 M - ‘hoboundlfy 

between the two countries. In return for all these gains Franco 

rion, ♦ C ° mparat,Ve 7 Bllf?ht concessions - renounced all preten- 
e to s r:r ty : n Italy - M “ had done in a » great treaties 
to Ln r C n tUry - U Pr ° mised t0 S ive no further support 
reelairnJa T- Br ^ anza > under wh °se leadership Portugal had 
S rWteV dei,endenCOin I64 °- And lastly, Condo was restored, 
and to the * b “t also to his official dignities 

Th > ~ . e ernorsh 'P of Burgundy. 

betwcL rl° f v™* 5 ® P r0visi0Ils was thc conclusion of a marriage 
S XI 7« and the infanta Maria Theresa" This waTa 

thwarted bv tvT ° Mazari ?> but be was on the verge of being 
a i>aasionnto wishes of the king. Louis had conceived 

nieces i ° r ^w^ment for Maria Mancini, one of the cardinal’s 

the cardinal*. ** ***** ° f auy other marria g e - Ifc required all 
once so flat** . influence to overcome an inclination which was at 
succeeded *° dan K erous to his own family. At last he 

Thfl iu**/. d » th °. treat * v was finally signed (7 November, 1G59). 
year Louis was married to Maria Theresa, who renounced 
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all claims to the Spanish succession on condition of receiving a 
dowry of 500,000 crowns. This renunciation was insisted upon by 
the Spanish court, though no one seems to have regarded it as 
important or even valid. On the extinction of the male line ol 
Philip IV., the infanta's claims could hardly be disregarded, 
especially as the dowry, on which the renunciation was conditional, 
was never paid. This question was destined to give rise to 
important complications in the future. 

§ 13. May.arin returned from his diplomatic triumph on the 

. JLouis XIV. 

regarded him rather as a master than as a minister; he refused to 
listen to those who suggested that he was too powerful; and was 
content to learn the principles of government from him. Qi\c of 
Mazarin’s most notable precepts was that the king should have no 
chief minister. He and Richelieu had been the greatest of ministers, 
the real rulers of France. But henceforth the king himself begins 
to govern, his officials are really servants, heads of departments, 
who have to apply to the king for instructions. Mazarin’s last 
days were mainly occupied in establishing the position of his family. 
His seven nieces all made distinguished marriages, and thus the 
nobles were bound more closely to the cardinal’s cause. Qn_flth 



March, 166E Major in die<}. He left behind him an enormous 
fortune, collected by means that do little honour to his honesty or 
his patriotism. Part of .this wealth he left to found tho “College 
des quatre nations,” to which he also bequeathed his magnificent 
library.' This college was intended to educate natives of those 
provinces which had been added to France by himself or by Riche¬ 
lieu—Roussillon, Alsace, Artois and Pinerolo. Thus the work of 
union would be completed. The younger generation would bo 


brought up in Paris, and would return to spread French culture 
and French interests in their native land. It was a bequest 
worthy of the_§tat£sman whose diplomacy bad been so successful 
in extending tho frontior of Franco. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TIIE LESSER STATES OF EUROPE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

I. Spain and Italy.—§ 1. Decline of Spain in the 17th century. § 2. 
Philip III. and Lerma ; expulsion of the Moriscocs. § 3. Dismissal of 
Lerma ; Spain involved in the Thirty Years’ War. § 4. Philip IV. 
and Olivares; foreign policy ; revolt of CataloniA and Portugal; fall 
of Olivares. §5. Rising in Palermo; Masaniello’s revolt in Naples; 
the duke of Guise in Naples ; the revolt suppressed ; termination of 
the French war; recognition of Portuguese independence. § 6. 
Disastrous reign of Charles 1 1 . § 7. The independent states of Italy ; 
Venice and the Turks. § 8. The Papacy ; the Molinist controversy ; 
Paul V.’s quarrel with Venice; Urban VIII.; decline of the papal 
power. § 9. Savoy; steady growth of Savoy in the direction of Italy. 
II. The Kingdoms op the North.— § 10. Importance of northern 
history at this period; Swedeu under the sons of Gustavus Vasa. 

§ 11. Denmark in the 16th century. § 12. Poland under Sigismuud 
Augustus ; end of the male line of Jagellon ; new Polish constitution ; 
Henry of Anjou; Stephen Bathori; Sigismund III. § 13. Origin of 
the Russian monarchy; secularisation of the Order of the Sword in 
Livouia; great northern war. § 14. General relations of the northern 
states; their importance in the history of the Catholic reaction; 
Charles IX. s reign in Sweden. § 15. Extinction of the House of 
Kuric in Russia; anarchy during the interregnum; the first and 
second False Demetrius; rivalry of Swedes and Poles in Russia; 
accession of the House of Romanof. § 16. Gustavus Adolphus; his 
domestic government; war with Poland. § 17. Christina of Sweden ; 
war with Denmark; abdication of Christina. § 18. Charles X. of 
Sweden ; consistent policy of Brandenburg during northern complica¬ 
tions; Charles X. makes war on Polaud; the Great Elector secures 
the independence of Prussia. § 19. War between Sweden and Den- 
in urk; treaty of Roeskilde; renewal of war; Charles X.’s death; 
treaties of Oliva, Copenhagen, nnd Kardi$. § 20. Royal supremacy 
established in Denmark. § 21. Charles XI. of Sweden ; alliance with 
France; war with Brandenburg and Denmark; peace of 1679; 
absolute monarchy in Sweden. § 22. Poland after the peace of Oliva; 
reign of John Sobieski; accession of Augustus the Strong; beginning 
of Peter the Great’s reign in Russia. III. The Ottoman Turks. — 
§ 23. Solyman the Magnificent; extent of the Turkish Empire. 
§ 24. Decline of the Turkish power; reign of Selim II.; battle of 
Lepanto; conquest of Cyprus. § 25. Weakness of Selim’s successors; 
war with Venice. § 26. Revival of the Turkish power under Kiuprili; 
events in Transylvania; war with Austria; Montecueuli wins the 
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battle of St. Gothard ; treaty of Vasvar. § 27. End of the war of 
Carol in; attack uj>on Poland; achievements of Sobieski. § 28. 
Hungary in the 17th century; causes of discontent; conspiracy against 
Austria; its suppression. § 29. Reign of terror in Hungary ; revolt 
of Tokoli; concessions offered by Austria. § 30. Tokoli allies himself 
with the Turks; siege of Vienna; its importance; condition of 
Europe at the time; relief of the city by John Sobieski. § 31. Alli¬ 
ance of Austria with Venice; Austrian successes against the Turks; 
suppression of the revolt in Hungary; conquest of Transylvania. 
§ 32. Temporary revival of the Turkish power; victories of Lewis of 
Baden and of Eugene; treaty of Carlowitz ; death of Tokoli. 

I. Spain and Italy. 

§ 1. Philip II. left a sadly exhausted but still enormous empire to 
his sou, Philip III- (1598-1621). In the first place, there was the 
whole united peninsula, with the addition of Roussillon and Cerdagne 
north of the Pyrenees. Naples, Sicily, Sardinia and Milan were 
provinces of Spain, and Spanish influence was almost supreme in 
Italy. Further north, came Franche-Comtd, and then the Nether¬ 
lands. Seven provinces of the Netherlands were in open rebellion, 
but their practical separation had not been recognised. Beyond 
the seas, lay the immense colonies of Mexico and Peru, with their 
fabled treasures of gold and silver. The great Hapsburg monarchy 
had as yet escaped dismemberment. But during the next three 
reigns, which occupy the whole 17th century, all this was changed. 
Spain suddenly fell from its greatness to be scarcely a second- 
rate power. Internal exhaustion reacted on the external power; 
from every war in which it engaged Spain emerged the loser, and 
gradually the magnificent empire was tom to pieces. France seized 
upon Roussillon and Cerdagne, Franche-Comtd, and great part of the 
Southern Netherlands. Richelieu established French influence in 
Italy as a counterpoise to that of Spain. Holland enforced a tartly 
recognition of its ford-wo n independence. Portugal became onco 
more a separate kingdom, and Catalonia was reduced only to very 
doubtful submission. The English and Dutch aggrandised themselves 
at the expenso of Spanish colonies and commerce. This decline was 
dpe, partly to causes that were in working under Charles V. and 
Philip II., partly to the feeble character and government of the 
succeeding kings. 

§ 2. ybili n III., e ducated wholly hv ffiompn and m-jestiL-had none ot 
h bitheTsability or taste for busines s. From the first he entrusted 
th e cares of state to h isJaYQUdte, the duke of Lcrnm , and contende d 
hjjjiself with t^j^rf nrmanre of r eligious dutie s and the ceremonies 
ofastately "courtT Spanish etiquette was a model for tho rest of 
Europe. The churchmen reaped a rich harvest from the devotion 
of king and minister. Lavish grants of money and land increased 
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the already enormous wealth of the clergy. New monasteries and 
religious foundations were established and endowed. Almost every 
other country had found itself compelled to institute some kind of 
mortmain law: in Spain alone was ecclesiastical property allowed to 
increase far out of proportion to the riches of the country. At the 
same time this property was more free than elsewhere from the 
burden of public contributions. The king's religious zeal displayed 
itself even more disastrously in his persecution of the Moriscoes. 
Ever since the fall of Granada the conquered Moors had lived under 
cruel oppression. But like the Jews in a similar case, they had 
thriven in spite of it. They were the most industrious and the most 
skilful of the population. The Spaniards, partly from idleness and 
partly from pride, disliked trade and manufactures, and gladly left 
them in the hands of their more industrious inferiors. Thus the 
Moriscoes had obtained considerable wealth, and contributed largely 
to the welfare of the whole nation. But their religion, even when 
carefully concealed, was a terrible stumbling-block to kings who 
preferred to have no subjects at all rather than rule over heretics. 
Philip II. had issued a series of heartless edicts against them. They 
were forbidden to speak or write in Arabic, to sing a national air or 
to play on a Moorish instrument. They were compelled to attend 
mass, and to have their children baptised. Still they clung 
obstinately to the rites and customs which they could only practise 
m secret. Philip III. determined by a signal act to prove his zeal 
for orthodoxy and the cause of the church. In 1609 an edict 
appeared which ordered the forcible expulsion of all Moriscoes from 
bpam, and their transference to the shores of Africa. This edict was 
earned out with the utmost barbarity, and within two years, more 
than half a million people were driven from the country of their 
birth into exile and poverty. It was a blow to the industrial 
resoiuces of Spain from which that country never recovered. 

§ 3. It was perhaps fortunate that Lerma pursued that policy of 
BrS* TK Pr ,‘? Ce of Eboli had vain 'y urged against Alva under 

cone u,W >w° ld ag f eSSITe attitude was g* ven up. Peace was 

L ° f En S land > and >n 1609 a truce with the 
Henrv TV °" S 8nd Costly war of independence. The death of 

rennJmr* a the re f ency °fMary de Medici gave an opportunity for 
ma^°,r d o treng l theniDS the aUiance with France. Louis XIII. 
toPhninm, Spamsh infant *. while a French princess was given 
Austria^ k S heir* But this jolicy of peace alienated the 

qJ^kofthe Hapsburgs, who had been accustomed to rely 
panish hostility to France and devotion to the Catholic cause, 
was at thw moment that the Thirty Years’ War was about to 
rea out. The Jesuits at the court of Vienna were occupied with 
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magnificent schemes for the restoration of Catholicism. For their 
execution the support of Spain was absolutely necessary, and the 
minister who opposed it must be got rid of. Iu 1618 the clerical 
party induced Philip to sacrifice Lerma, who carried the immense 
wealth which he had collected into retirement. His place was 
taken by his own son, the duke of Uzeda, who governed Spain 
during the remainder of the reign. Spanish forces under Spinola 
co-operated with the imperialists on the Rhine and wasted the 
Palatinate. But Philip III. died in 1621, before he could witness 
the temporary success of the cause to which he had attached 
himself. His government had brought no happiness either to 
his subjects or to himself. It is a noteworthy fact, and not easy 
of explanation, that this period of political decline was the golden 
age of Spanish literature. Three writers have obtained European 
fame: Cervantes, who produced the immortal Don Quixote between 
1605 and 1613, and two of the most fertile and distinguished of 
romantic dramatists, Hope dc Vega and Calderon. In the domain 
of art Spain produced two of the greatest masters of the 17 th century, 

Velasquez and Murillo. , ... 

§ 4. Under Philip III. Spain had escaped any very great humilia¬ 
tion except the recognition of the United Provinces, which was in¬ 
evitable l»[iilip TV-’s reign (1621-1665), on the other hand, wa&jQfie 
lone series of misfortunes and losses. This difference was due, not 

so.iTTiT Tlm inferiority of tho youiige.r_ ki ng’ s ch a ract er, though 

this existed, as to the fact that the lYCjtk agd. yasil.la.ti.ng regency 
of Mary de Medici gave way, in 1624, to the vigorous governme nt 
of ' RichefiiSu! Philip IV. was only seventeen years old at his 
accession, and like his predecessor, he refused to be burdened with 
the control of the government. This was entrusted to another 
favourite, Olivares, a man of considerable ability and energy, but 
no match for his great contemporary in France. In foreign politics, 
Olivares set himself to support the religious and dynastic schemes 
of the Austrian Hapsburgs, while at home he aimed at the further 
aggrandisement of tho monarchy. Ho began by an attempt to 
introduce some reform into the finances, but his object w as rather 
tn increase the reven ue than to remove or_ redress grievances, and 
Z, l osing ]?ood~Was~cfrectet L Tho alliance with Austria provoked 
t ]j e "hostility of Richelieu, who expelled the Spaniards from the 
Valtellinc and thwarted them in the Mantuan succession. At last, 
in 1635 open war commenced between France and Spain, which after 
the first two years went wholly in favour of tho former power. Mean¬ 
while Olivares’ despotic government provoked domestic rebellion, of 
which his opponent was not slow to take advantage. It was only in 

Castile that absolute despotism bad been established by preceding 
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k j”f •. The , northern and easte ™ provinces, especially Catalonia, 
st.ll retained many of their ancient liberties. Olivares, anxious to 
emulate the successes of Richelieu, determined to destroy these liber¬ 
ties, and to crush every clement of opposition to the crown, llut 
this attempt drove the Catalans, in 1640, into open revolt, and they 
found ready support from France. For the next sixteen years 

a ! fCnCh rather than a Spanish Prince. And the 
rebellion had farther results, in encouraging disaffection in Portugal, 

I , P ?,, Ug c CSe had never for g° t,en ‘heir former independence, and 
endured the Spanish yoke with ill-concealed repugnance. In Decem- 

55 a reVolutlon ' vas successfully accomplished, and John 

wl! ™ B , r ! g T a ’.! n Wh ° Se VeiDS ran the blood of * he old dynasty, 
was raised to the throne as John IV. Here, again, Richelieu saw 

his advantage in fostering internal disunion, and mainly through 
a TmlrrTr 06 ; th0 | lnde P c,lllcnce of Portugal was assured after 

fnfluef e years ’ These disasters "’ ere f»t»l to the 

influence of Olivares, who in 1643 was overthrown by a court 

o all The 1 ffi P ( aee "' aS,a , k ? 7 D ° ,lLuis de Haro - wh0 succeeded 
IfsIK! t t,C , SCaUs f e d by his predecessor, and was possessed 
oi still less ability to confront them. 

J in fi :? Vh i le disaff ection was thus rife within the limits of the 
peninsula, it was impossible to retain the obedience of the Italian 
provinces, which the king never visited, and which were regarded 
merely as a source of revenue. The first duty of each viceroy So 

me at theThei'lu ° f h° C ° Urt ? Madrid - and thcse necessities 

evolt And n^onl “ ^ *** of forei S n war a "d domestic 

was uniut lnTn y ." ero taxes heav y- but their incidence 
vas unjust and oppressive. The nobles, clergy and official classes 

"A “emption from the public burdens, which fell with all the 

events had exemiS n T ° rdcr “ Sicily. Meanwhile these 
province the . impoitant influence in Naples. In that 

heavy duties on al? it the ^P 8 ™ 8 * 1 governor, had imposed 
important in'tbo. 1 } h ° necessaries of life. A tax on fruit, so 
the excitable low S °'A*' em c *i ma te, at last provoked a rising among 
ability ^ ' Jsr ClaBSCS - They found a leader of e “4y and 
People loved to 'him^ Tommaso An iello, or, as the 
resolved to make ’ MasanieUo - Tbe duke of Arcos, who 

concessions, had not sufficient military foico 
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to support his resolution, and had to withdraw the obnoxious taxes. 
He then shut himself up in the Castello Nuovo, and the city was 
left to anarchy. Masaniello now became supreme. He received 
the title of “ Captain-General of the people,” and exercised his power 
with a wisdom and moderation that could hardly have been 
expected. But this alienated his more extreme followers, and 
when he entered into negotiations with the viceroy, he lost all hold 
upon the people. Arcos thought this a good opportunity to get rid 
of the demagogue, and Masaniello was shot by bravos in the pay of 
Spain. But the rebellion survived his death. The people soon 
recognised their error, and buried their leader with great pomp. As 
his successor they chose a Spanish noble, the Prince of Massa, and 
fresh disturbances commenced. Arcos was besieged in the castle 
and forced to make new concessions. At this conjuncture a Spanish 
fleet arrived under the command of Don John of Austria, a natural 
son of Philip IV. An attempt was made to suppress the revolt by 
a treacherous stratagem. A general amnesty was proclaimed, with 
a confirmation of all concessions. While the populace was thus 
satisfied and quiet, the soldiers were landed to occupy the city. 
But the treachery was soon discovered, and the enraged people drove 
the troops back to the ships. The Prince of Massa, who had 
throughout been in connexion with the government, was beheaded, 
and in his place was elected an armourer, Gcnnaro Annese. From 
this time the rebels went to extremes,and determined \\\x)i\ separation 
from Spain. As was natural, they turned for assistance to France. 
Negotiations were opened with the Spanish envoy at Rome, and 
these came to the ears of the duke of Guise, who happened to be at 
the papal court. He was descended from the Angevin family which 
had so long and so unsuccessfully claimed the crown of Naples. 
The opportunity of reviving this claim was too attractive to his 
adventurous and romantic nature to be neglected. He was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm in Naples, where his presence was 
regarded as an earnest of French support. It was determined to 
exchange the suzerainty of Spain for that of France. But Guise’s 
real object was to gain the crown for himself, and this was not 
likely to be approved by the French court. Mazarin was very 
eager to sever Naples from Spain, but not in the interests of Guise, 
nor in alliance with the lower classes. lie wished to gain over the 
nobles who had perforce been driven on to the Spanish side by the 
popular excesses. Still he was unwilling to lose the chance of 
strikin ' a blow at the enemy, and a fleet was sent to Naples. 
But it°amvcd late, and as the commander refused to recognise 
Guise, it returned without doing anything. And meanwhile Guise 
had quarrelled with the i>opular leader, Gennaro Annese, who 
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in alienating him from his mother, who retired to a convent. But 
the mince who now obtained the government showed far less 
ability as a statesman than as a soldier. One disaster followei 
another in the French wars, aud Don John only lived to conclude 

the treaty of Nyincgen. . f 

Maria Anna returned from her convent to resume the control oi 
the state. From this time the history of Spain becomes unim¬ 
portant. The decline of internal and external resources continued 
with frightful rapidity. Charles II., contrary to general expecta¬ 
tion. survived the century, and his death in 1/00 ended the male 
line of the Spanish Hapsburgs. In the great contest for the succes¬ 
sion which now ensued, the dismemberment of the Spanish Empire 
was continued and completed. 

§ 7. That Spain during this century of decline and disaster kept a 
firm hold on its distant territories in Italy was due, notJo any 
merits of the government, but to the complete lack ofnat.onnl 
feelings and political capacity shown by the Ital.ans an 
mutual antipathy existing between the various classes of soc.e j. 
As has been seen, the revolts in Sicily and Nai les ai l ma nly 
through the want of sympathy between “ n< J1' 2S 

The only '..dependent the Venetians, the 

importance, were the grand Vediccan dukes at this 

popes and the dukes of S^oy J he ^ of Spain, and 

time threw themseWw unrwor’nwliy^ lmintcrrU ptcd tenure of 

by sacrificing their.ndepe^a-^ ^ » yen th(J tM|0 

power. But cy s hw j given such fame to the founders of 

lur literature ft k ’ the abject servants of the priesthood, 

, T.W frile F^rence link entirely from its former 

and under ^ ^mo extinct in 1737 with Giovanni 

grandeur. &f th(j Medici . Venice during this century was 

almost entirely absorbed in its long war against the Turks. The 
ronublic leaned to the side of France against Spain, and was the 
first nower to rccogniso Henry IV., but eastern complications 
prevented its taking a prominent part in western politics. Cyprus 
had been already lost, and the first half of the century was mainly 
occupied with the struggle for the possession of Cret^ In 1GG9 Cand.a 
fell and the island was annexed by the Turks. The war was now 
to Greece, where the famous Venetian commander, 
Soro ni coSucred the Peloponncsc (1684-9). This was formally 
, ’ thcm by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, but was 

dl nm.ered by the Turks in 1715, and the long and wearisome 
warfare as creditable as it was exhausting to the maritime republic, 
was not ended till the treaty of Passarowitz In 171b. 
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§ 8. The papacy continued to direct the progress of the Catholic 
reaction, until that movement was stayed by the failure of Austria 
in the Thirty Years’ War. From that time it had to content itself 
with lesser interests, the government and extension of the papal 
states, and the settlement of internal disputes within the church. 
It became evident that not only had the popes failed to restore 
their rul^over European Christendom, but their authority over the 
Catholic states was weakened by these disputes and by the 
independence of the secular powers. Sixtus V. was succeeded by three 
short-lived popes (1590-1), each of whom ruled only loug enough 
to reverse the policy of his predecessor. Clement VIII. (1592-1605) 
was the first pope to break off the subservience to Spain which had 
prevailed ever since Pius IV. He gave absolution to Henry IV., 
and was enabled by French support to annex Ferrara to the papal 
states on the death of Alfonso II. of Este (1597). To his medi¬ 
ation was due the treaty of Vervins in 1598. During this pontificate 
a great contest broke out between the Jesuits and Dominicans. 
The doctrines of free-will, which were expounded by the Jesuit 
Molina, were regarded as an attack on the teaching of the great 
Dominican, Thomas Aquinas. Spain espoused the cause of tho 
latter order, because the Jesuits, founded by a Spaniard, and at first 
working wholly in the interests of Spain, had now become raoro 
independent. The first generals of the order had all been Spaniards, 
but tho oflicc was now held by an Italian, Aquaviva. France 
naturally sided with tho Jesuits, and Clement VIII., unwilling to 
offend his chief ally, died in 1605 without coming to a decision, 
laul \. (1605-1621) was imbued with mcdiaival ideas as to the 
papal authority and the validity of the canon-law. These speedily 
brought him into collision with the secular power, especially in 
Venice, which had always maintained an attitude of independence 
towards the papacy. Ecclesiastical disputes were aggravated by 
the fact that the acquisition of Ferrara had extended the papal 
states to the frontiers of Venice, and that frequent differences arose 
as to the boundary line between them. The defence of tho 
republic and of the secular authority in church affairs was under¬ 
age n with great zeal and ability by Fra Paolo Sarpi, the famous 
historian of tho Council of Trent. Paul V. did not hesitate to 
excommunicate the Venetians, but the government compelled 
tne clergy to disregard the pope’s edict. The Jesuits, Theatines, 
an Capuchins were the only orders that adhered to the papacy, and 
ey ad to leave the city. If Spain had not beeu under the rule 
o le Pacific Lerma, it would probably have seized the opportunity 
purnsh Venice for its French alliance. But Franco and Spain 
were both averse to war, and Paul V. had to learn that the papacy 
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was ]x>\vcrless without secular support. By the mediation of the 
two great powers, a compromise was arranged in 1607. The 
Jesuits, however, remained excluded from Venetian territory for 
•.mother half-century. This was the first serious reverse encoun¬ 
tered by the Catholic reaction. The Jesuits had earned tho pope’s 
gratitude, aud in return they obtained a decision which pacified the 
Dominicans, without condemning the doctrines of either party. 
The attention of the Catholic world was now absorbed in the 
Austrian schemes for the repression of Protestantism in Germany, 
which received the unhesitating support both of Paul and of his 
successor, Gregory XV. The latter was a great patron of the 
Jesuits. Under him the Propaganda was first set on foot, and the 
two greatest members of the order, Ignatius Loyola and Francis 
Xavier, received the honour of canonisation. 

The pontificato of Urban VIII. (1023-1G44) was a period of great 
importance. He regarded himself rather as a temporal prince than 
as head of the Church. He fortified Rome and filled his states 
with troops. The example of Julius II. seemed to find an imitator. 
Urban was imbued with the old Italian jealousy of the imperial 
l>owcr, and allied himself closely with France. Papal support 
encouraged Richelieu to take decisive measures in the Valtcllinc, 
Casale, and tho Mantuan succession. And at the moment when 
Ferdinand II. had gained his greatest success in Germany he was 
confronted with tho hostility of the po]>e. Gustavus Adolphus 
landed in Germany, and by a strange coincidence Protestantism 
found supi>ort in the temporal interests of tho papacy. The Catholics 
were astounded aud dismayed by Urban’s attitude. The Spanish 
envoy presented a formal protest, which was disregarded. Tho 
failure of tho Catholic reaction was thus due in no small measure to 
the action of the pope himself. 

Urban VIII. succeeded in making an important addition to the 
papal states by tho annexation of Urbino, in 1631, on the death of 
Francesco Maria, the last duke of the Della Rovere family. But in 
the government of the states he met with great difficulties. 
Nepotism had been revived in a new form since Sixtus V. The 
relatives of the pope no longer aimed at political independence, but 
were entrusted with tho control of the administration. Thus each 
papacy witnessed tho foundation of a new family which acquired 
sufficient wealth to maintain its position after its patron’s death. 
The aristocracy thus formed proved a great obstacle to the papal 
government. Urban VIII.’s relatives, the Barberini, quarrelled 
with the Famesi, who had held Parma and Piacenza since tho ponti¬ 
ficate of Paul HI. The pope was induced to claim the district of 
Castro, and this claim aroused a civil war (1G41-1644) in which tho 
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papacy was completely worsted. Urban was forced to conclude a 
humiliating treaty and directly afterwards died. His successors are 
of very slight importance to the history of Europe. The great 
schemes of a counter-reformation had perished. Even within their 
own states the personal authority of the popes was curtailed by the 
rise of the Congregation, which had been founded by Urban VIII., 
and after his death obtained the chief control of the administration. 
The only important questions in which the papacy was involved in 
the latter half of the century were the schism of the Jansenists and 
the relations with Louis XIV., and these concern the history of 
France rather than that of Italy. 

§ 0. Savoy owes its importance at this period not to its internal 
strength but to its geographical position between the territories of 
France and Spain. The duchy, after several years’ occupation by 
the French, was restored by the peace of Catcau-Cambresis (1559) 
to Emanuel Philibert, the general of Philip II. He was anxious to 
recover the territories on both sides of the Lake of Geneva, which 
the Swiss had acquired at the expcusc of Savoy during the dis¬ 
turbances of the reformation. But in 15G4 he had to accept the 
treaty of Lausanne, by which he gave up all territories to the north 
of the lake. From this time Savoy tends to lose ground in the 
north and to extend itself southwards ; to become an Italian rather 
than a transalpine power. Emanuel Philibert devoted himself 
mainly to domestic government, and to repair the evils that the 
foreign occupation had left behind. He remained true to his 
attachment to the House of Hapsburg, but ho was careful at the 
same time not to provoke the hostility of France. By this well- 
timed policy of peace, he was enabled to leave his duchy immensely 
strengthened to his son Charles Emauuel (L580-1630). The new 
duko was much more active in his policy. His marriage with a 
daughter of Philip II. bound him to the side of Spaiu and he sup¬ 
ported the cause of the League in France. With the help of the 
Catholic party he seized the vacant marquisatc of Saluzzo, and 
thus involved himself in a long quarrel with Henry IV. In 1G0I the 
peace of Lyons confirmed the duke in the possession of Saluzzo, in 
exchange for which he ceded Bresse on the Rhone frontier to Henry. 

11 attempts made to recover Geneva for Savoy proved unsuccess- 
ul. Before his death the restless Charles Emanuel brought forward 
another claim to the marquisatc of Montferrat. This had been held 
Fince 1533 by the dukes of Mantua, whose male lino became extinct in 
1627. *1 he duke did not live to see the settlement of the Mantuan 
succession, but his son, Victor Amadeus I., obtained great part of 
Montferrat by the treaty of Chirasco (1631). By a secret clause 
Richelieu acquired the fortress of Pinerolo for France, and this effected 
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a complete change in the jiolicy of Savoy. Victor Amadeus was 
married to Christine, a daughter of Henry IV., and lie and hissucces- 
sor remained till nearly the end of tlie ceutury as faithful to France 
as his predecessors had been to Spain. Charles Emanuel IT., who 
succeeded as a minor on the early death of his father, was at first 
under the guardianship of his mother, and when lie came of age 
remained in the closest alliance with Louis XIV. Ilis great object 
was to secure the Italian position which Savoy had assumed, by 
the acquisition of Genoa. But the maritime republic made a 
successful resistance both to open attack and to treacherous plots. 
Victor Amadeus II., who became duke in 1G75, was married to a 
daughter of Philip of Orleans. But Louis XIV. had begun to treat 
Savoy less as an ally than as a dependency, and the duke, weary of 
French domination, broke off the old connexion, and in 1G90 
joined the League of Augsburg against Louis. Ilis defection was 
well-timed and successful, for the treaty of Ryswick (1697) gavo 
him the fortresses of Pinerolo and Casale, the former of which had 
so long dominated his duchy. In the war of the Spanish succession 
he first supported Louis and afterwards turned against him. His 
faithlessness was rewarded in the peace of Utrecht with the island 
of Sicily and the title of king. Within a few years, however, he 
was compelled to exchange Sicily for Sardinia. The gradual 
transformation of Savoy into an Italian state has had important 
consequences for tho history of Italy. 


II. Tub Kingdoms of the North. 

§ 10. No portion of European history is more intricate and 
confusing than that which describes the relations of the northern and 
eastern states in tho 16th and 17th centuries. It would require a 
volume to follow tho details of tho continual and complicated wars 
between Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Russia. But the period is 
one of considerable importance, and it is necessary to grasp its leading 
features. Sweden emerged from its subjection to Denmark, became 
Protestant, and in the 17th century took rank among the great 
continental powers. Poland was weakened by its oligarchical con¬ 
stitution, its elective monarchy, and tho reactionary religious policy 
of its rulers, and speedily sank from the great position it had 
assumed under the House of Jagellon. But by far tho greatest 
event of the period was the rise to European importance of the groat 
monarchy of the Czars. 

In a preceding chapter we have noticed the dissolution of the 
Union of Calmar between the Scandinavian kingdoms. Sweden 
gained its independence under Gustavus Vasa, who founded a 
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strong monarchy, which passed on his death to his son Eric. This 
prince had none of his father’s qualities, and early showed symptoms 
of an insanity which rapidly developed. He was engaged in 
constant quarrels with his brothers, John of Finland and Charles of 
Sffidermanland, and in 1568 was deposed by the former. John 
was married to a princess of the house of Jagellon and was able 
through this to secure the vacant crown of Poland for his son 
Sigismund in 1587. But Sigismund became a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, ami his religious policy speedily alienated his Protestant 
subjects when he became king of Sweden in 1592 by his father’s 
death. Ilia uncle Charles, the ablest of Gustavus Vasa's sons 
took advantage of this to assume first the government and after! 
wards the crown of Sweden as Charles IS. He was the father of 
the great Gustavus Adolphus. 

§ 11. In Denmark, Christian II., the last king of the three 
Scandinavian countries, whose brutality provoked the revolt of 
Sweden, was deposed in 1523 in favourof his uncle Frederick .hike of 
Holstein. Frederick I.’s eldest son, Christian III., had to fight for 
three years against Christopher of Oldenburg and the Hanso Towns 
before ho could obtain tho crown, which he did ultimately through 
the assistance of Gustavus Vasa. He made Protestantism the 
established religion of Denmark in 1536, and he recognised the 
independence of Sweden by the treaty of Bibmscbro in 1541 His 
son Frederick II. (1559-1588) continued to bear the arms of the 
three kingdoms, and this provoked Eric ol‘Sweden into war against 
Denmark. The treaty of Stettin in 1570 closed the war just 
after the accession of John to the Swedish throne. Denmark 
resigned all claims to Sweden, but retained possession of all its 
torntones in the northern peninsula, Norway, Skaania, Halland, 
Blekingon and Jamtcland. Frederick II. is famous as the patron 
of the great astronomer Tycho Brahe. He was succeeded by his 
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states of Livonia and Prussia. On his death in 1572 without 
children, the Polish estates decreed that thenceforth the crown 
should bo purely elective, without restriction to any family, and 
that Protestants and Catholics should have equal political rights. 
They also drew up a constitution which limited political power to 
the nobles, and made Poland an oligarchical republic with a 
nominal head. The first elected king was Henry of Anjou, brother 
of Charles IX. of France, and the guilty author of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He was compelled to accept the decrees of the 
diet, a promise which lie would hardly have kept, but on the 
news of his brother’s death he escaped secretly from Poland, four 
months after his coronation, to ascend the French throne Tho 
Poles now chose Stephen Bathori of Transylvania, who was married 
to Anne, a sister of the last Jagcllon. In his reign, though he was 
personally inclined to moderation in religious matters, tho Catholic 
reaction was commenced in Poland. This was due mainly to tho 
exertions of the Jesuits, who obtained admission into the kingdom 
in 1570 and sained over the most powerful nobles. On Bathori s 
death in 158(> the Catholic party secured tho election of Sigis- 
mund III., son of John of Sweden, who took vigorous measures 
for the restoration of Catholicism, and by his religious policy 


sacrificed the Swedish crown. 

§ 13. The Russian monarchy had been founded in tho 9th century 
by lturic, a prince of Scandinavian origin. Tho capital was first fixe 
at Novgorod and afterwards at Kief. But Ruric and his descendants 
possessed none of that absolute authority which wo arc accustomed 
to associate with Russian rule. Their power was limited by the 
existence of strong municipalities, and by the practice of granting 
largo appanages to younger members of the roya house l ie 
disunion thus caused facilitated the conquest of Russia by tho 
Tartars or Moguls in tho middle of the 13th century. I'or two 

hundred years the country groaned under their barbarous despotism. 

which ground the people in slavery and abject poverty. Gradually, 
however, the princes of Moscow, descendants of Rune, rose to 
eminence not by military prowess, but by a jiolicy of wiles and 
treachery 'J'hoy ingratiated thomselves with tho Tartar rulers, and 
artfully employed them to crush the princes who might bo their 
rivals At length they wero strong enough to shake off the galling 
yoke I wan III. (1462-1505) allied himself with tho Tartars of 
the Crimea, and with their help defeated the rulers of Russia, tho 
Tartars of tho Golden Horde. I wan and his son Vassily Iwanovitch 
put an end to the independence of tho great municipalities, and 
also crushed the great princes who had arisen under the system of 
appanages. These princes, on losing their independence, became 
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the boyars of the court at Moscow. From this time Russia, in¬ 
dependent and centralised, was enabled to play a more and more 
prominent part in European politics. Iwan IV. (1533-1584), 
known by the well-merited name of the Terrible, was the first 
who assumed the famous title of Czar. He reduced to submission 
the Tartars of Kazan, the third of the great Tartar tribes, and 
by the conquest of Astrakhan extended the Russian boundaries to 
the Caspian But his great ambition^ was to obtain a hold 
on the Baltic, and it was this which brought him into collision 
with the Western powers. 

Wo have seen how the Teutonic Order was forced into subjection 
to Poland, and how its territories were finally secularised by Albert 
of Brandenburg, and became a duchy under Polish suzerainty. A 
similar order, the Knights of the Sword, ruled in Livonia. They 
had been fora long time amalgamated with the Teutonic Order, but 
obtained independence under Walter of Platteuberg. The progress 
of Protestantism among the knights gave rise to great disorder, and 
Iwan IV. sought to take advantage of these to conquer their 
territories, which would give him the coveted access to the Baltic. 
Pressed by this danger, the grand master, Gothard ICettler, deter¬ 
mined to imitate Albert of Brandenburg. He adopted the Lutheran 
doctrines, offered the greater part of his territories to Poland, on 
condition that the remainder should be formed into the hereditary 
duchy of Courland for himself and his descendants. The offer was 
accepted by Sigismund Augustus, but the treaty could not be 
executed without a long war. Sweden claimed Esthonia and the 
northern territories of the order, and the Czar refused to give up 

pi " hem j* of ^quest. A long war ensued, in which Russia, 
i oland and Sweden contended for the possession of Livonia. The 
vigorous measures of Stephen Bathori forced Iwan IV. to conclude 
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desirable ns ever to the powers which wished to take their place. 
There were also special grounds of quarrel between Sweden and 
Denmark and between Sweden and Poland. The Danish kings had 
by no means accepted as final the dissolution of the Union of 
Calmar, and their command of the Sound and Belts enabled them to 
cripple the rising Swedish commerce. Between Sweden and Poland 
there was the disputed claim to Esthonia, and still more serious 
dynastic and religious differences. The northern states were at this 
time brought into close and novel connexion with the main current 
of European politics. The Catholic reaction, supported by the 
arms of Phillip II. had suffered great reverses in the successful 
revolt of Holland, in the destruction of the Great Armada, and in 
the establishment of Henry IV. on the throne of France. The last 
chance of recovering these losses was bound up with the election of 
the Catholic Sigismund III. in Poland, and his succession to Sweden 
on the death of his father John. He had the enthusiastic support 
of the pope and of the Hapsburgs of Spain and Austria. Philip II. 
hoped, with the aid of Sweden, to revive Spanish commerce in the 
Baltic, and to strike a fresh blow from the north against England 
and the revolted Netherlands. Against theso Spanish-Catholic 
schemes all the hostile interests centred round the champion of 
Swedish Protestantism, Charles of Soedcrmanland. The decision of 
the great European question depended upon the struggle between 
Charles and Sigismund, which was decided by the battle of 
Stangcbro in 1598. Charles obtained the supreme government of 
Sweden, and in 1004 received the crown, which was declared 
hereditary in his descendants both male and female. Charles IX. 
is the second founder of the Swedish monarchy on a Protestant 
basis. The work of Gustavus Vasa had been undone during the 
troubled reigns of Eric, John and Sigismund. The nobles had 
regained the independence which they had enjoyed in the time 
of the Union. The military, naval and commercial organisation of 
the first Vasa had fallen to pieces. All this was now altered. 
The nobles were reduced into subjection to the crown, and those 
who had supported Sigismund wero punished with relentless 
severity. Measures wero taken to revive the internal welfare of 
Sweden. But Charles IX. was interrupted in his beneficent work 
by a renewed Danish War. Christian IV. of Denmark considered 
the opportunity favourable for the renewal of claims which had 
been temporarily renounced in the treaty of Stettin. In 1611 he 
besieged and took Calmar. Charles IX. died at the commencement 
of hostilities and left the crown to his famous son, Gustavus 
Adolphus. The young king was eager for military glory, but his first 
war was not successful. The Danes took one town after another, 
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and when peace was made in 1613, Sweden had to purchase the 
restoration of these conquests with a large l>vil*e. Elfsliorg, the only 
point of importance which the Swedes held on the north sea, was 
left in Danish hands as a security. 

§ 15. The Danish war was of comparatively slight importance by 
the side of contemporary events in Russia, whither the main interest 
of northern politics had transferred itself. Iwan the Terrible had 
been succeeded in 1584 by his eldest son Feodor, who was devoid 
both of his father’s energy and his vices. The government fell 
entirely into the hands of his brother-in-law, Boris Godunof, who 
aimed at securing the succession to himself. Demetrius, the Czar’s 
brother, and his sister, were got rid of by poison. With Feodor’s 
death in 1598, the male line of the house of Ruric came to an end. 
Boris Godunof now reaped the fruit of his ambition and his crimes, 
and became Czar. But he was not allowed to enjoy his ill-gotten 
power in peace. A pretender appeared, who claimed to be the 
brother of the late Czar, and who is known to fame as the False 
Demetrius. He applied for aid to Poland, married a Polish wife, 
and offered to become a Roman Catholic. Sigismund III. eagerly 
grasped at this opportunity of obtaining in Russia some compensa¬ 
tion for his loss of Sweden. Demetrius marched into Russia, 
where he was welcomed by the people and placed iq>on the throne 
Boris Godunof, overwhelmed with remorse for his fruitless crime, 
died in the moment of defeat (1603). But the establishment of 
Polish influence in Russia was a serious danger to Sweden. Charles 
IX. allied himself with the leader of the party opposed to 
Demetrius, Vassily Shouisky, a distant relative of the main line of 
Ruric. A revolution was successfully conducted in Moscow, in 
which the pretender perished and Shouisky became Czar (1606). He 
at once made important cessions of territory to Charles IX., in return 
for which he obtained the support of a Swedish army. But the 
Poles were not inclined to submit to this reverse. A new pretender 
the second False Demetrius, was brought forward and supported by a 
large Polish force. The quarrel between Sweden and Poland was 
thus transferred altogether to Russian soil. In 1610 the Poles took 
Moscow, drove Vassily Shouisky from the throne to a cloister, and 
compelled the election of Ladislaus, Sigismund’s son. The danger 
of the union of Poland and Russia roused the Swedish king to make 
great efforts. His troops took Novgorod, and it was proposed to 
confer the crown of the Czars upon Charles Philip, the younger 
brother of Gustavus Adolphus. Thus the contest between Char es 
and Sigismund took a new phase: it was no longer a question as 
to which should rule in Sweden, but whether Russia should bo 
annexed to Sweden or to Poland. The Poles had the capital and 
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the best of the position, and might have proved successful but for 
Sigismund’s ambition to become Czar himself instead of his son. 
As it was, the pretensions of the rival dynasties were foiled by the 
rise of a patriotic party in Russia, which determined to submit to 
no foreign rule, and in 1613 elected Michael Romanof, the ancestor 
of the later Russian Czars. But the war was by no means ended 
by this election. Russia had to purchase its independence by large 
cessions of territory to the two powers whom internal dissensions 
had introduced. In 1617 peace was made with Sweden, and a 
truce for fourteen years with Poland. Before the expiration of the 
truce, Sigismund ill., whose religious policy had caused such 
disturbances in northern Europe, died in 1632, leaving the Polish 
crown to his son Ladislaus. The Russians seized the opportunity 
to renew the war against Poland, but they were defeated, and in 
1634 peace was made on the same terms as the truce of 1617. 

§ 1 (J. ftnstftvns f yir.)phns triumphantly announced to his estates 
the terms of his treaty with Russia, and declared that that enemy 
could not launch a single boat on the Baltic without the leave of 
Sweden. He now devoted himself for a time to domestic govern¬ 
ment. The nobles were compelled to fulfil their military duties, 
the neglect of which had caused the disasters of the Danish war. 
Constitutional institutions were established and regulated, but at the 
same time the power of the crown was secured. The financial 
system was reorganised. All the time Gustavus was watching 
closely the course of affairs in Germany, where the Thirty Years* 
War broke out in 1618. Jlejvas enthusiastic for the success of the 
Protestant cause, and lie married the sister of the elector of 
Brandenburg, one of the chief Lutheran princes _of Germany. 
In 1620 the war against Poland began afresh. Sigismund III. 
was anxious to obtain Esthonia, even if he could not get the 
Swedish crown. But Gustavus speedily took the aggressive and 
carried the war into the Polish territory of Livonia. It was in 
these campaigns that ho developed the military ability which was 
afterwards to be displayed on a wider stage. In 1624 he was 
anxious to interfere in Germany, but had to give way to the more 
sanguine schemes of Christian IV. of Denmark. He continued the 
Polish war, which served as a diversion in favour of the Protestants, 
because Sigismund III. received support from his ally the emperor. 
At last the failure of the Danish king and the peace of Liibcck 
opened the way for Swedish intervention in the European war. 
Wallenstein’s schemes for establishing the imperial power on the 
Baltic threatened the most vital interests of Sweden. French 
mediation enabled Gustavus to conclude the truce of Altmark with 
Poland, by which he obtained almost the whole of Livouia and great 
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part of Polish Prussia. In 1629 he landed in Pomerania and 
commenced those brilliant campaigns which completely changed 
the aspect of European politics and secured him everlasting fame, 
and which were closed by his premature but glorious death on the 
field of Liitzen (1632). 

§ 17. The Swedish crown now passed to Gustavus* infant daughter, 

Ch rifl l in a. During her minority an oligarchical government was ' 

established, with the chancellor Oxenstiem as its head. The 
domestic policy of Gustavus was continued, but the government 
was mainly occupied with the European war. The alliances with 
France and the German princes were renewed, and in 1635 the 
prolongation of the truce with Poland was purchased by the cession 
of that part of Polish Prussia which Gustavus had obtained in 1629. 

Livonia was left in the hands of Sweden. While the Swedes were 
busied with military operations in Germany and Bohemia, they 
were interrupted by the manifest hostility of Christian IV. of 
Denmark. It was determined to anticipate an invasion of Sweden 
by attacking Denmark, and Torstenson was recalled to conduct the 
campaign. So unprepared were the Danes for defence, and so 
weakened was their kingdom by the independence of the nobles, 
that no resistance could be made. Christian was compelled to 
accept the humiliating treaty of Brdmsebro in 1645. By this, 

Swedish vessels were freed from the tolls which the ‘Danes 
levied in the Sound, and Denmark ceded Oesel, llalland, Jam- 
teland and the island of Gothland. Three years later the Thirty 
1 ears’ War was concluded by the peace of Westphalia, and the 
scheme of Gustavus Adolphus to establish Swedish supremacy 
over the Baltic was realised by the acquisition of the greater part 
of Pomerania. 

Christina had personally undertaken the government in 1644 at 
the age of eighteen. She had received an education which fitted 
her for the performance of a man’s duties, and she displayed great 
talent and inclination for business. She possessed a considerable 
Knowledge of languages and literature, and took great interest in 
philosophical and theological questions. Grotius, Vossius, and 
Descartes were among the distinguished men who were attracted to 
at Stockholra - lt was of great importance that she 
an heir, and the Swedes urged her to marry her cousin, 

^ U8 ^ avua Zweibrilcken, son of a sister of Gustavus 
o phus. But Christina refused to take a husband, and compelled 
the states, against their will, to recognise her cousin as her heir. 

»oon afterwards her religious belief was shaken by her philosophical 
researches, and at last she determined to escape from doubts by 
adopting Homan Catholicism. But the constitution of Sweden under 
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the Vasas was based upon Protestantism, and the country could 
never submit to a Catliolic queen. Christina made up her mind to 
abdicate, and carried out her resolution with characteristic obstinacy. 
The extravagance of her government had proved almost as 
expensive as the recent war, and this may have made her subjects 
less unwilling to part with her. After making arrangements for 
receiving a liberal pension and freeing herself from the crown debts, 
she left Sweden in 1G54, and soon afterwards publicly declared 
herself a convert to Roman Catholicism. After spending several 
years in travelling about Europe, she ultimately settled in home, 
where she surrounded herself with literary society, and where she 
•lied in 1089. Her eccentric character, her abdication while in the 
prime of life, her subsequent adventures and literary tastes have . 
combined to give her a reputation which her actions hardly 

deserved. . . *\ , * 

§ 18. The crown which Christina had so lightly parted with passed 
to her cousin Charles X., “ the Pyrrhus of the North.. His reign 
lasted barely six years, but during that period his ambition gave rise 
to a turmoil in which all the northern states were involved, and which 
was watched with interest by the whole of Europe. In the general 
confusion, it is a relief to find one i>owcr which was consistent m 
aim though not in conduct. This was Brandenburg whore Frederick 
William, the Great Elector, had begun to rule in 1040. He found 
ids territories in the most deplorable condition, caused mainly by 
the vacillating i»licy of liis father in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
various provinces were under no common government, and the 
duchy of Prussia, which had fallen into the hands of the electoral 
line in 1611, was still subject to the suzerainty of Poland. To rid 
himself of this suzerainty was one of the elector’s chief objects. He 
was naturally opiwscd to Sweden, because ho had a valid claim to 
Pomerania, of which only part had been given him by the peace of 
W estphalia. Though ho had received ample compensation for the 
part which had been ceded to Sweden, he never relinquished the 
hope of obtaining the whole province. lie, too, was ambitious to 
secure that dominant position on the Baltic which was the common 
aim of all the northern states. But the independence of Prussia 
was ft more immediate and feasible object, and it was this that 
reculatcd his policy in these years. At first he remained neutral, 
then he joined Poland against Sweden, then he made a closo alliance 
with the latter power, and finally deserted it. These abrupt but well- 
timed variations of policy were attended with complete success. 

r-horlM X hart servert under Torstenson in the later years of the 
„ reat war, and was anxious to find a field on which to display the 
military ability which lie had thus acquired. lie determined to 
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complete the Swedish ascendancy on the Baltic, towards which 

great strides had been already made. There were three states which 

he might attack; Poland, the old rival of Sweden, which was imw 

ruled by John Casimir, the second son of Sigismund III.; Denmark, 

which held the entrances into the Baltic; and Brandenburg, whose 

territories separated the Swedish possessions in Pomerania anil 

Livonia. The question as to which should be invaded depended on the 

first pretext for war, and this was afforded by Poland. John Casimir, 

who maintained the right to the Swedish crown of the elder branch 

of the house Vasa, refused to recognise Charles. Poland was already 

»ampered by a war with Russia and offered an easy prey. In 1651 

Alexis, the second Czar of the Romanof line, had taken advantage 

of a quarrel between Poland and the Cossacks of the Ukraine to 

recover the territories extorted from Russia in 1617 and to invade 

lthuama. In 1656 three Swedish armies invaded Poland and carriul 

a efore them.* John Casimir fled to Silesia. After a campaign that 

resembled a triumphal progress, Charles X. found himself complete 

master of Poland. This sudden success roused the misgivings of the 

e ector of Brandenburg, who had refused to ally himself with Sweden, 

an loped to see the two powers destroy each other. He now 

prepared for war in the interests of Poland, but Charles, with 

marvellous rapidity, was upon him before he could move. The 

wedish invasion forced Frederick William to conclude the treaty 

o onigsberg (Jan. 1656), by which he agreed to hold Prussia of 

weden, as formerly of Poland, and to send auxiliaries to Charles’s 
army. 

Charles X. was now at the height of his power. But his success 
was too rapid to be lasting. He had no real hold on the kingdom 
w lc “ ,° ^ad conquered. Brandenburg was only his ally by 
compulsion, and could not be trusted. The Russians regarded the 
w ish victories as an obstacle to their own advance, and were 
m ready to fight the Swedes as the Poles. The Dutch were afraid 
Th 6 P° wer on the Baltic, as dangerous to their commerce. 

e emperor had good cause to hate and fear the Swedish king, and 
prepared to resist this new Gustavus Adolphus. Charles X.’s only 
a y was England, and Cromwell, though he favoured Sweden out of 
ms i tty to Holland, was unwilling to render any active assistance. 

inle the aspect of affairs in Europe was so unfavourable, the Poles 
rose against their conquerors and recalled John Casimir. Charles X. 
hurried to confront the danger, but found himself opposed by over¬ 
whelming numbers, and was forced to retreat. To recover the lost 
ground the assistance of Brandenburg was essential, and Charles now 
offered to cede a great part of Poland to the elector. This was settled 
by the treaty of Marienburg (June, 1656). The combined armies of 
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Sweden and Brandenburg marched to Warsaw, where they com¬ 
pletely defeated John Casimir, who again fled from the kingdom. But 
this great victory produced no commensurate results. The elector 
was still cool in his alliance with Sweden, and was evidently anxious 
to prevent rather than to further the success of Charles* schemes. 
The king determined by new sacrifices to bind his ally closer to 
his interests, and in November, 1656, a new treaty with Branden¬ 
burg was concluded at Labiau, the third that had been made 
within the year. By this the duchy of Prussia was ceiled to 
Frederick William in entire independence, and the succession secured 
to his descendants. But this was too late to decide the fortunes ot 
the war. Sweden had embarked in an enterprise which proved 
beyond its strength, and had aroused enemies on every side. 1 he 
Russians hwl declared open war, and concluded a treaty at Wdna 
(Nov. 1650) with the Poles. The emperor Ferdinand III. ha.l 
espoused the cause of John Casimir. The Danish king, Frederick HI, 
wis preparing for war against Sweden. To meet these powerful 
enemies Charles X. enlisted the support of George Ragocsky, Prince 
of Transylvania, in conjunction with whom ho proceeded to attack 
the Russians in Lithuania. At this juncture the news reached him 
that the Danes, in alliance with the emperor and the Dutch, had 
commenced the long-threatened war against Sweden by ■ *^ naval 
attack on Gothenburg. He at once determined to give up the 
prospect of distant conquests to meet this danger so mar honw. 
His departure disgusted Ragocsky, who returned at once to 
Transylvania. At the same time Sweden lost a far more important 
nllv The elector of Brandenburg, whose guiding motive was an 
enlightened self-interest, saw that nothing was to be gained from 
Charles X. when he ccased to be victorious. He now turned to John 
Casimir, who was only too glad to purchase so powerful a friend. 
In February, 1657, the treaty of Wehlau was arranged, by which 
Poland and Brandenburg concluded an oflensive and defensive 
alliance against Sweden. Frederick William engaged to restore a 
conquests, and in return he was to receive Prussia free from all 
claims of Polish suzerainty. In default of male heirs the province 
was to return to Poland. Thus a great step was taken towards tlio 

formation of the Prussian monarchy. 

s 19 Undismayed by these disasters, Charles X. displayed an 
activity that roused the astonished admiration of Europe, and in June 
a via on the frontiers of Holstein. The Danish monarchy was 
a, n a nirpr than in 1644, and no preparations had been made foi 

f id wore speedily overrun. But the main strength of the Danes 
Sfto their islands, and the winter was now far advanced. Charles 
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decided on a daring movement which still extorts wonder. lie 
crossed the little Belt on the ice into Fttnen, defeated the Danish 
troops, and took the capital, Odensce. Without delay he effected 
the more dangerous passage of the Great Belt into Zealand, and 
threatened Copenhagen. Frederick III. could make no resistance- 
the ice which gave admission to his enemies prevented the arrival 
of the Dutch fleet to his aid. By the mediation of France and 
England a treaty was concluded at Roeskilde (Feb. 1G58). 
Denmark ceded all her possessions on the northern peninsula, 
okaauiu, Halland, etc., and agreed to close the Baltic against all 
enemies of Sweden. Thus Sweden obtained a geographical unity 
which it had never yet possessed. But the treaty was not destined 
to be observed by either party. The Danes accepted the 
humiliating terms only to escape from the immediate danger, and 
Charles X. was resolved on the complete subjection of a neighbour 
that must always be dangerous. His successes in the recent 
campaign had enabled him to conclude a three years’ truce with 
Russia, and before the end of the year he renewed the war against 

°r ark ;, Bu .p Frcdenck 1U - bad now the assistance of his 
contmental allies. The Dutch fleet brought provisions to 
Copenhagen wh'ch was besieged by the Swedes. At the same time 
Wlll,am of Brandenburg led an army which contained 
imperial troops into Jutland. It was only the inability of the 

Sn twoTVl® that MVCd Charles X ‘ from being crushed 

P f ° rCeS bef ° re Co P eQha S el ‘- J^land the 

ueotor marched to Pomerania and Prussia, and in 1659 the Swedes 

Charles’ V obstinat “ , ^ C0Dquests °“ tlle continent. In spite of 

obvTous tha r det rr nation 10 hoid ° ut to th ° > ast - ^ w as 

the last ot. P . C ° “ 0t be l0Dg deferred - In ^bruary, 1CG0, 
Q ffl enburf a\ Wa8 T° Ved by tb£ death 0f the warlike king as 
succesSf. T1 “ e Ration of England, France and Holland was 

between Sw*? P ^° yed ; May a treaty was ““eluded at Oliva 

renrred • and . P ° 1 r d and Brandenbur g- John Casimir 

cession of Lilon a AU° 'T” ° f S ' VedeD ’ and renewed tho 
dent possession';p AUC ° nqUeSt8 were stored, and the indepen- 
Juno the PrU8Sla W3a con6rme d to the Great Elector. In 

Its terms were essJtilllvH, ^ u h ° tr£aty ° f Co P enba S en - 
excentinn y as those of Roeskilde, with tho 

from* Z he ClaUSe about th « exclusion of hostile vessels 

of territnrxr „ 1C Wa8 omitte<J » and that one or two small pieces 
the norther *** rest< J red Denmark. The general pacification of 
Sweden anrl V COmi> ® te<i in 16 61 by the peace of Kardis between 
8firur<wl ussia > which made no territorial changes, but merely 
secured the mutual restitution of conquests. . 

o 2 
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§ 20. Denmark was left in a most deplorable condition by the t reaty 
of Copenhagen. The territorial losses were not so serious as the 
internal disunion that had made them inevitable. The crown was 
strictly elective, and the nobles had been able to extort such 
privileges from each successive king on his accession that their 
power completely overshadowed the monarchy. 1 hough they 
possessed two thirds of the wealth of the country, they were 
exempt from all taxes, and selfishly refused to contribute even in 
the time of invasion. But by this they aroused the hostility of 
the other classes, which combined with the crown against them. 
In 1CG0 a diet met at Coiicnliagen, where a great revolution was 
effected by the action of the clergy and the burghers. The nobles 
were forced to pay their share of the expenses of the Government. 
The crown was made hereditary for females as well as males, 
and the capitulation which the king bad signed was abrogated. 
The opposition of the nobles to these measures was overcome by 
intimidation. Thus the oxtremity of the evil produced a cure. 
Frederick III., from beiDg one of the most powerless sovereigns in 
Europe, became suddenly the most des^tic. The whole adminis¬ 
trative system was reorganised, and brought wholly under royal 

t "§ t 2 i.’ Very different was the state of things in Sweden. Charles 
X.’s death left the crown to his son Charles XI. an infant of four 
years. During the minority a council of regency was formed with 
the queen-mother as its head. The noblos took advantage of tho 
opportunity to rule in their own interests. The domain-lands were 
squandered in reckless grants. All the financial reforms of the 
late king were given up. Sweden seemed likely to fall into tho 
very condition from which Denmark had just emerged. To fill the 
empty treasury, the regency fell into the fatal practico of receiving 
subsidies from foreign powers. It was tho hope of English gold 
that induced Sweden to become a party to the Triple Alhanco 
against France in 1G68. But the great master of tho art of 
purchasing allies was Louis XIV., and he was as ready to take 
advantage of the mercenary character of the Swedish government 
ns he was of England. Just as he was commencing his unjust war 
against tho Dutch in 1G72, he concluded an alliance with Sweden. 
In this year Charles XI. assumed the government in person, but 
found himself hampered by the actions of the regency. The 
elector of Brandenburg had undertaken to support the Dutch, and 
was leading armies against the French in Alsace. LouiB now 
railed on the king of Sweden to fulfil his engagements and to effect 
a ^vorsion in Germany. A Swedish army under Wrange 
marched from Pomornuia into Brandenburg and occupied several 
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strong places. The Great Elector heard of the invasion not without 
pleasure, as ho hoped with this pretext to drive the Swedes from 
Pomerania. Leaving tho Rhine, he reached his own territories 
by a series of forced marches, fell upon the surprised enemy at 
Fohrbcllm and inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. Followin'* 
up his success, he drove the Swedes from the electorate, and 
proceeded to effect his great object in the war, the conquest 
of Pomerania. His success gained him allies. Holland and tho 
emperor were on his side as common enemies of France. And now 
Denmark, where Christian V. had succeeded Frederic III. in 1670, 
determined to make war on Sweden in order to recover the 
territories lost by the treaty of Copenhagen. Charles XI. whoso 
qualities were as yet little known, displayed all tho firmness 
and energy that characterised his family. The Danes landed in 
Skaania, hoping to revive tho ancient loyalty of that province to its 
former rulers. But they were defeated by Charles in the battles of 
Lund (1676) and Landskrona (1677), while an-invasion from the 
side of Norway was repulsed. But by sea the Danish fleet, assisted 
by the Dutch under Tromp, was completely successful, and drove tho 
Swedes from the Baltic. At the same time the Great Elector 
completed tho subjection of Pomerania. In 1677 he took Stettin 
and in the next year Stralsund and Greifswald. But these 
— proved intimately useless. The European war, out of 
which this northern conflict had arisen, was concluded by tho 

TIlf mWC l en ’ in 1679 th0 treat y of St - Gcrmain-en-Laye 

UuiSvT," i Till f amienbur S ^ Frencb intervention, 
hv , 1 U<1 hat hl8 allies tho SwedeB 8hould lose nothin- 

of tho dector Tl’ lofty scorn the remonstrances 

, T l‘° t wh0 '° of Pomerania, with the exception of a 

hntwLn « 1 had , ^ b ° re8tored - A few m ° n t b 8 later peace 
of „ Cn . SW . ede Vf Denmark was concluded at Lund on tho basis 
of tho treaty of Copenhagen. Thus Sweden emerged out of an 

SSrSuTFiT any 1053 of tmUo *- But th0 

Charles X » h l ? nj ° yed under G,l8tavus Adolphus and 
l:, e :„fr: veakenei1 if not destr °y«‘l- These reverses, how- 
PI * \ WG ° n ’* n ^ cnmRr k» a reform of the constitution, 

orgy and commons combined with the king against the nobles. 

th7rn° mam Which had been 80 recklessly distributed under 

gency, had to be restored. The royal power was made 
a so u e,^ and the council, which had so long been a check, now 
uecamo the mere creature of the king’s will. Charles XI. carried 
out these changes with resolution and severity, but he could plead 
t e interests of the people. Under the new government manufactures 
an commerce revived and tho army and navy were reorganised. 
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The aggressive policy of his predecessors was given up by Charles XI. 
No more subsidies were received, and France was unable to 
entangle Sweden in its European wars. This beneficent, though 
scarcely popular government, continued till Charles’ death in 161)7, 
when a new era commenced for Sweden with the accession of 
Charles XII. Denmark during this time had also an uneventful 
history. Christian V. ruled till 1609, and endeavoured to model 
his court on that of Versailles. This ambition involved great 
expense, and the king sought to obtain supplies by hiring out 
Danish troops to foreign powers. His kingdom had to suffer for 
his extravagance, but less than they would have done from a 
renewal of war. Even the hereditary hostility towards Sweden 
was allowed to cool during this period of tranquillity. 

§ 22. The war between Poland and Russia, which had been com¬ 
menced by troubles in the Ukraine, was continued after the Swedes 
had withdrawn from it by the treaty of Ivardis (1661). In 1667 a 
truce was concluded at Andrussov, by which the Ukraine was divided. 
Russia received the whole territory to the left of the Dnieper, 
and Smolensk and Kiev on the right bank. John Casimir had 
alienated his subjects by his ill-success in war, and by his partiality 
for France. In 1669 he abdicated, and thus closed the long and 
famous rule of the Jagellon line. The Polish nobles were divided 
into a French and German party, but ultimately their choice fell 
on one of themselves, Michael Wisnowiecky. Under him Poland 
became involved in a war with the Turks, and in 1673 the king’s 
death produced new disputes as to his successor. Ultimately the 
foreign candidates were rejected, and the famous general, John 
Sobieski, was raised to the throne. He closed the Turkish war 
in 1677 by the cession of part of the Ukraine, which three years 
later tho Porto had to resign to Russia. Soon afterwards a 
second war broke out with Turkey, in which Sobieski gained 
eternal famo by the relief of Vienna in 1683. But this was 
his greatest success. Ho enlisted tho Russians against tho Turks 
by a treaty in 1686, which confirmed the terms of the truce of 
Andrussov. But tho allies reaped more advantage than tho Poles 
from the war, of which Sobieski did not live to see the conclusion. 
His death in 1697 renewed tho old quarrels among the Polish 
nobles. Tho two candidates were the Prince of Conti and the 
elector of Saxony, Augustus the Strong. Louis XIV. had always 
been jealous of the IIouso of Condd, and though anxious for the 
success of tho French claimant, failed to use all his influence on his 
behalf. Tho result was that the German faction carried the day, 
and Augustus was elected king of Poland. To obtain the crown he 
deserted the faith of his ancestors and became a Roman Catholic. 
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Meanwhile Peter the Great had ascended the throne of the 
Czars in 1G82. For seven years the government was exercised by 
his sister Sophia, but in 1689 Peter began to rule independently. 

11 is reign marks an epoch in the history, not only of Russia, but ot 
Europe. But before considering it, it is necessary to turn to the 
history of the Turks, who now became involved in the disputes 
of the northern states. 

III. The Ottoman Turks. 

§ 23. The Ottoman empire attained the zenith of its greatness 
under Solyman the Magnificent (1513-1566), the contemporary 
and rival of Charles V. and Francis L One of his first acts was 
the capture of Rhodes, the outpost of Roman Catholicism in the 
Levant, from which the Knights of St. John retired to Malta. In 
1521 he took Belgrad, before the walls of which John Huniadcs 
had checked the victorious career of Mohammed the Conqueror. 
Five years later he defeated and slew the last Jagellon king of 
Hungary in the battle of Mohacz. The Hungarian crown passed to 
Ferdinand of Austria, to be contested with John Zapolya, but the 
Sultan obtained more territory in the kingdom than either of the rival 
claimants, in 1529 Turkish troops advanced to the walls of Vienna, 
but failed, as they did a century and a half later, to reduce the 
Austrian capital. The naval empire of the Turks was extended 
over the Mediterranean and the northern coasts of Africa by tho 
enterprise of admirals like Barbarossa and Dragut. In 1540 
Solyman forced the Venetians to cede to him their last fortresses 
in the Morea, and Greece was completely subjected to Ottoman 
rule. In alliance with Francis I., the Turkish fleet laid siege to 
Nice, and spread consternation throughout Christendom. The 
greatness of tho Ottoman power under Solyman was not merely 
territorial. Several provinces, such as Cyprus and Crete, were 
annexed in later times. But the moral energies of the empire 
were never so conspicuous afterwards. Solyman himself, spite 
of tho cruelties characteristic of his race and age, was a ruler 
who may compare favourably with any of his contemporaries. 
And the Turkish rule, with its disregard of doctrinal differences, 
had positive merits in a period of religious strife and persecution. 
We know that conquest by the heathens was absolutely preferred 
by many of the subjects of Christian powers like Austria and 
Venice. “The Turkish dominion, at the period of its greatest 
extension, stretched from Buda on the Danube to Bussora on the 
Euphrates. On the north their frontiers were guarded against the 
Poles by the fortress of Kamenietz, and against tho Russians by tho 
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walls of Azof; while to the south the rock of Aden secured their 
authority over the southern coast of Arabia, invested them with power 
in the Indian Ocean, and gave them the complete command of the 
Red Sea. To the cast, the Sultan ruled the shores of the Caspian, 
from the Kour to the Tenek; and his dominions stretched west¬ 
ward along the southern coast of the Mediterranean, where the 
farthest limits of the regency of Algiers, beyond Oran, meets the 
frontiers of the empire of Morocco. By rapid steps the Ottomans 
completed the conquest of the Scljouk sultans in Asia Minor, of 
the Mnmlouk sultans of Syria and Egypt, of the fierce corsairs of 
Northern Africa, expelled the Venetians from Cyprus, Crete, and 
the Archipelago, and drove the Knights of St. Jolrn of Jerusalem 
from the Levant, to find a shelter at Malta. It was no vain boast 
of the Ottoman sultan, that he was the master of many kingdoms, 
the ruler of three continents, and the lord of two seas.” 

§ 24. The decline of the Turkish power commenced even during 
Solyman’s lifetime. In 1565 a determined attack on Malta was 
repulsed by the heroic resistance of the knights, and it was a poor 
compensation that Chios was taken in the next year from the 
powerless hands of its Genoese rulers. The Sultan determined to 
retrieve the credit of his arms by a great effort in Hungary. But 
the small fortress of Szigcth checked his advance, and under its 
walls the last of the great Ottoman rulers died (156G). From this 
time the Turkish decline becomes more and more rapid, and its 
causes arc not far to seek. Hitherto the Sultans, with the singlo 
exception of Bajazet II., had all been men of marked energy and 
ability. Their successors degenerate with marvellous rapidity. 
The Sultans no longer appear at the head of their armies. Absorbed 
in brutal sensuality, they resign the cares and duties of government 
to viziers and other officials, who rule for the most part for their own 
interest and avarice. Venality, the curse of Ottoman public life, 
spreads into every department of government, and especially into 
the administration of justice. The rule which had once been 
welcomed by the subject races as preferable to that of their fellow 
Christians becomes a barbarous and hideous despotism. And this 
internal decay was accompanied by the decline of those military 
institutions on which the Ottoman empire had been built up. The 
rigid discipline, once so conspicuous in the Turkish army, was a 
thing of the past. The Janissaries became the oppressors instead 
of the defenders of the empire. They obtained the privilege to 
marry previously withheld from them, and under Selim II. 
admission to their ranks l>ccamo hereditary for their children. 

» pinlay, * History of Greece,’ vol. v. p. 6. 
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Janissaries, who aspire to imitate the Pnetorian hands at Koine and 
to direct the succession by their own will. A period of anarchy and 
confusion followed, until Amurath IV. (1G23-1(>40), the Nero of the 
Turkish Sultans, restored some external order by a reign of terror. 

Ibrahim (1640-1648), who survived in spite of the politic rule 
which doomed the brothers of a Sultan to the bowstring, spent his 
life in brutal sensuality, and allowed all the worst abuses to revive 
after their momentary check. His reign, otherwise unimportant, is 
noteworthy for the commencement of the famous war of Candia 
bet ween Venice and the Turks. A Turkish squadron on its way 
from Constantinople to Egypt was attacked and captured by a fleet 
from Malta. Ibrahim determined to revenge the insult, hut was 
afraid to renew the war with the Knights of St. John which had 
ended so disastrously in 15G5. Ho contented himself therefore wit h 
an attack on the Venetian island of Crete, on the ground that the 
plunderers had found refuge in one of its harbours. In 164o the war 
began which lasted twenty-five years, and in which the Venetians 
though ultimately unsuccessful, displayed some of their old 
capacity for maritime warfare. But the republic was no real match 
for the Turkish power, and the war would have been terminated 
much sooner but for the internal dissensions at Constantinople In 
1048 Ibrahim was deposed, and succeeded by his son Mohammed IV., 
who was only seven years old at the time, and during whose 
minority the government was contested for by his mother and his 
grandmother. During these years the Ottoman power sank to the 
Fewest depths of anarchy and misrule. In 1656 the Venetians 
under Mocenigo won a naval victory in the Dardanelles and 
followed it up by the capture of Lemnos and Tencdos. 

§ 26. But in this very year a new era of Turkish history begins. 
The younger Sultana had been successful in the contest for supremo 
influence,"and at her instance the office of Grand Vizier was 
conferred upon an Albanian, Mohammed Kiupnli. Though already 
seventy years old, ho set himself with determined energy to tho 
task of reform. Everywhere disorder was put down with unsparing 
severity. Discipline was restored among tho Janissaries, and their 
military spirit was revived. Tho old Ottoman institutions were 
once more set in working, and under tho Kiuprili family the Turkish 
empire obtained a new lease of lifo. Not content with internal 
reform tho Grand Vizier determined to embark once more on a 
career of foreign conquest. Tho war of Candia was prosecuted with 
renowed vigour, and in 1657 tho Venetians were driven from their 
recent conquests. At the samo time the Turks prepared to mako 
thoir power again felt in the Danubian territories, which had 
onjoyed unaccustomed security for tho last seventy years. The 
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occasion for this enterprise was given by events in Transylvania, 
the principality which had been formed by the Zapolyas under 
Turkish patronage, but which had now passed into other hands, 
lhc reigning prince, George Ragocsky II., in his greed for territorial 
aggrandisement, had in 1656 joined Charles X. of Sweden against 
Poland. His campaign was utterly unsuccessful, but Kiuprili chose 
to treat it as an act of insubordination in a vassal of the Porte. lie 
declared Ragocsky deposed, and ordered the estates to elect a 
successor. Resistance being deemed impossible, the estates had to 
choose Barczai, a nominee of the vizier. Ragocsky, however, 
refused to submit, and applied for assistance to the emperor. 
Although the princes of Transylvania had always been thorns in the 
side of the Hapsburgs, Leopold I. (1657-1705) was unwilling to 
see the province definitely annexed by the Turks, as his own 
subjects in Hungary were extremely discontented, and might easilv 
be induced to prefer Turkish to Austrian rule. On the other hand, 
Ragocsky was distrusted as a recent enemy, and after some 
hesitation, Leopold contented himself with diplomatic intervention, 
which the Porte disregarded. Ragocsky now made a stand with the 
help of his own followers, but the vizier sent an army to enforce 
submission, and in 1660 the last Ragocsky who ruled Transylvania 
was slain in battle. His party still held out, and elected as prince 
John Kemenyi, who succeeded in capturing Barczai and putting 
him to death. With Kemenyi Leopold concluded a close alliance", 
and sent Montecuculi to defend Transylvania. Thus, after a 
century of peace, the empire was once more at war with the Turks. 
Montecuculi, hampered by orders from home, was unable to conduct 
a successful campaign. The Porte put forward another nominee for 
tho principality, Apasi, and in 1662 Kemenyi was killed. But 
Apasi himself was dissatisfied with his position. He saw that tho 
real object of tho Turks was to annex Transylvania, and opened 
secret negotiations with the emperor. Thus secure of internal 
support, Leopold made great efforts to continue the war. Louis XIV., 
with that magnanimity which sat so easily upon him, sent 4000 
infantry and 2000 cavalry to aid against the infidel. In 1664 
Montecuculi found himself at the head of a commanding force. 
He was opposed by Achmet Kiuprili, who had succeeded his father 
as Grand Vizier in 1661, and who was eager to lead the Turks to 
the conquest of Vienna. At St. Gothard, on the right bank of the 
Raab, the two armies met on the 1st of August, 1664. Montecuculi 
won his greatest victory, and the Christian amis recovered the glory 
that had been lost in previous wars against the Ottomans. But tho 
victory had no commensurate results. Leopold was anxious to 
terminate the war, and ten days after the battle a truce for twenty 
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years was arranged at Vasvar. The imperial and Turkish armies 
were to evacuate Transylvania, where Apasi was recognised as 
Prince and pledged himself to pay the accustomed tribute to the 
Sultan. The treaty excited the greatest discontent in Hungary, and 
certainly the victory of St. Gothard entitled Leopold to demand 
better terms. All that he secured was the continued independence 
of Transylvania, while the Turks, in spite of their defeat, obtained 

accessions of territory. ... 

§ 27. This fortunate conclusion of the war enabled Achmet luuprui 
to devote undivided attention to the contest with Venice, which had 
draped on for twenty years. At the end of 1666 he assumed the 
command of the army which was besieging Candia. 1 he garrison 
was commanded by Morosini, one of the few heroes whom \ emeo 
produced after the 15th century. For two years the obstinate 
defence was conducted with success. But the superior numbers of 
the Turks and the stern determination of the vizier wore not to bo 
denied, and in 1669 the fortress became untenable. Morosini took 
the opportunity to negotiate a peace which the republic unwillingly 
accepted. Candia was surrendered on tho 17 th of September, and 
Venice ceded the whole island to the Turks, with tho exception of 
three fortresses, Karabusa, Suda, and Spmalonga. 

These successive pacifications only impelled Kiupr.h to seek a 
new outlet for tho military energies of the Turks, and this lie found 
in a war with Poland. Tho territory of the Ukraine, inhabited by 
the warliko tribes of the Cossacks, had long been contested for by 
Russia and Poland. By the truce of Andrussov in 1667, it had boon 
divided between the two powers. This arrangement was very 
distasteful to tho Cossacks, who were eager to regain their unity and 
independence. In 1670, a movement of the Zaporogues, a tribe 
which dwelt by the mouths of the Boug and Dnieper, led to tho 
despatch of a Polish army under Sobieski as goneral. The Hetman 
Doroschcnko, made a vigorous resistance, and appealed for aid to tho 
Porte He hoped to become ruler of the united Cossacks under 
Turkish suzerainty. Kiuprili readily responded to the appeal, and in 
1672 collected an army, which was accompaincd by Mohammed IV. 
in person. Sicgo was laid to Kaminietz on the Dniester, which 
had to surrender, and tho Polish province of Podoliawas speedily 
overrun Tho feeble king, Michael Wisniowiecky (1669-1673), 
hastened to conclude a treaty at Budziak, by which Podolia was 
ceded to the Porte and the Ukraine to the rebellious Hetman under 
Turkish suzerainty, and Poland promised an annual tribute of 
200 000 ducats. But the influence of Sobieski induced the Polish 
nobles to reject the treaty, aud in 1G73 he won a great victory over 
Kiuprili at Khoczim. In 1G74 his heroism was rewarded by his 
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election to the Polish crown. But the Turks had the advantage of 
superior numbers, and in spite of another defeat at the hands of 
Sobieski at Lemberg (1G75), they succeeded in regaining the mastery 
in Podolia. It was only the fear of a Russian war that induced the 
Turks to grant rather more lenient terms than those of 1672 in tin- 
treaty of Zurawna (Oct. 1676). By this the greater part of Podolia 
with Kamenietz was handed over to the Sultan, but on the other 
hand, he gave up the tribute and also restored two-thirds of the 
Ukraine to Poland. 

§ 28. Meanwhile events had been taking place in Hungary which 
were destined to involve the Porte in its most important and ulti¬ 
mately its most disastrous war of the century. The modern kingdom 
of Hungary was at that time divided into three parts. In the west 
was the narrow strip of territory which was held by the Hapsburgs, 
and which was ruled by a Palatine, usually a native noble, with his 
seat of government at Pressburgon the Danube. In the south-east 
was the district which had been annexed by the Turks, and was 
directly subject to a pasha at Ofen, and in the north-east was 
Transylvania with its own elective princes, who owed allegiance to 
the Porte. It will be convenient to call the Austrian province 
Hungary, and the others respectively Turkish Hungary and Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

Hungary in the latter half of the 17th century was in a state of 
]>erpetual revolt. There were two main causes of discontent; 
religious persecution, and the arbitrary interference with the 
national rights and liberties as guaranteed by the coronation oath of 
each king. In most of the German principalities the treaty of 
Westphalia was followed by increased centralisation and despotism. 

1 he same thing is to be observed in the Austrian dominions. The 
Hapsburgs, as heads of the Empire, had suffered a serious diminution 
of dignity and influence. For this they thought to compensate 
themselves by increasing their domestic power. Thus one of the 
results of the decline of the old Empire, was the rise of the modern 
state of Austria. But the measures adopted to bring this about 
were bitterly resented in Hungary. The office of Palatine was often 
left unfilled, and the government brought more and more directly 
under officials at Vienna. The Magyar language was discouraged, 
and the people felt that they were being deprived of their separato 
nationality. Still more serious were the religious motives for 
discontent. Protestantism had made great strides in Hungary, as 
in the other Hapsburg territories, in the later part of the 16th 
century. To repress this heresy Ferdinand II. had introduced 
the Jesuits, founded a University for them, and strove to give them 
complete control of the national education- Ferdinand 111., when 
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the peace set his hands free, commenced a systematic persecution, 
which threatened Hungary with the same fate as had befallen 
Bohemia after its reduction in 1622. Leopold, iu his coronation- 
oath, promised liberty of conscience, but the promise was never ful¬ 
filled. Like his predecessors he had been brought up by the Jesuits, 
and moreover had been destined for the church. The death of his 
elder brother gave him the throne, but he brought to it all the prepos¬ 
sessions of the priesthood. The suppression of heresy lie regarded as 
his first duty, and his reign is the golden age of the Jesuits in 
Austria. 

The prevailing discontent was increased by the treaty of Vasvar, 
which was concluded without the consent of the diet, and which 
bought off the Turks from Transylvania at the expense of Hungary. 
TluTtroops which had been employed in the war were still quartern 
in the province, and it was evident that they were left, not as a 
garrison, but as armed missionaries to assist the Jesuits in the work 
of conversion. A conspiracy was formed in 1666 by a number of 
the chief nobles, who employed as their tool Francis Ragocsky, a son 
of the late prince of Transylvania, George II. But the conspnacy 
came to nothing through the failure to obtain foreign assistance. 
Achmet Kiuprili was absorbed in the siege of Candia. Louis MV. 
was at this time on good terms with the government at Vienna 
The emperor had early information of the plans of the rebels, but 
waited till they were fully involved, and in 1670 put all the leaders 
to death with the exception of Ragocsky, who was allowed to retire 

into insignificance. „ ., . r 

§ 29 The suppression of the conspiracy was followed by a reign of 
terror in Hungary, of which Lobkowitz, Leopold’s minister, was 
the presiding genius. A special tribunal at Pressburg proceeded 
against the nobles with the illegal severity of martial law. To 
support the military expenses, new taxes were imposed without any 
pretence of consulting the estates. The office of Palatine was 
abolished, and the executive power entrusted to a German Official 
as governor-general. All the chief places were transferred from 
natives to foreigners. At the same time the opportunity was 
seized to complete the religious persecution. Protestant preachers 
were driven into exile or sent to the galleys. The only result of this 
aoveritv must be a new and more formidable revolt. Many nobles 
and others escaped death by flying to Transylvania, where they 
concerted schemes for revenge. In 1674 the persecutor Lobkowitz 
was deprived of office on account of his subservience to France, 
hot bis fall brought with it no change in the system of government 

in* 1 Hungary and the projects of rebellion rapidly acquired 

consistency. An able and devoted leader was found in Emerich 
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^ ose fatlier had been a friend of the nobles executed in 
11 «• Euro l )ean affairs were more favourable to the second 
rebellion than to the first. Louis XIV. was now at open war with 
Leonid and had no scruples about supporting rebellion in the east. 
In 1674 John Sobieski had been elected king of Poland by the 
French and anti-Austrian party. Besides France and Poland, the 
1 one also favoured the movement. Achmet Kiuprili had died and 
had been succeeded by his son-in-law, Kara Mustafa, who was 
ager to win new laurels for the Ottoman arms. Apasi, prince 
of iransylvama, followed the lead of his suzerain, and had also 
personal interests on the same side. It was certain that if the 
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Raeocakv , ,. Tokoh now married the widow of - Francis 

ho obtain* hokad died in *676. By this marriage not only did 
p b ; 10 6 reat wealth, but he became the guardian of a second 
, n 0,8 Kagocsky, his stepson, and succeeded to the popularity and 
nnuence which this family still enjoyed in Transylvania. At the 
same time he drew closer his alliance with the Turks, and the 
oultan nominated him Prince of Hungary. The emperor made 
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a last effort to maintain the treaty of Vasvar. But the Porte 
purposely made demands too insulting to be accepted, and a new- 
war broke out between Austria and the Turks. 

In March, 1G83, Mohammed IV. assembled an enormous army 
at Adrianople. He himself advanced with it as far as Belgrad, 
where he banded over the command to Kara Mustafa. At Essek, 
Tdkiili - joined the Turks and was received with royal honours. 
There could be no doubt that the destination of the army was 
Vienna. Charles IV. of Lorraine, with the imperial forces, was 
covering Hungary, but as soon as he heard of the Turkish 
intentions, he hastened to throw reinforcements into the capital. 
The command of the garrison was undertaken by Count Gundaker 
Stahrembcrg, a member of a family that has rendered conspicuous 
military services to Austria. Under his directions the suburbs were 
burnt to the ground, and the efforts of the -lefenders were 
concentrated on the city walls. Leopold himself had fled with his 
family and treasure up the Danube to Linz. 

The second siege of Vienna is a memorable event in the history 
of Europe. The Ottoman power, after a long decline, had been 
revived by the family of Kiuprili. The year 1083 was decisive as 
to the permanence of the revival. If Vienna had fallen it is not easy 
to imagine what would have been the future of Europe. One of two 
events appears the more probable. Either the Turkish ernph-e 
would have been ,,erma.ic.>tly extended to the Rhine with fatal 
results to European civilisation. Or Louis XIV. would have 
waited for the collapse of Austria to i>ose as the champion of 
Christendom. If he had succeeded in driving back the Turks, his 
dream of a Bourbon monarchy over Europe would have been 

rC “lt S U worth while to review quickly the state of Europe at this 
crisis Spain was the emperor’s natural ally. But the Spanish 
monarchy had suffered so terribly, both from internal decay, and 
“ external attack, that it was unable to give any effective 
„«i«Kiicc In Italy, Venice was the only independent state of 

ani importance, and the republic had sunk into impotent inactivity 
after the close of the Candian war. The Pope, Innocent XI the 

„ «f I ouis XIV., was devoted to the imperial cause, but the 
enemy of Louis Xl^, ^ ^ count for much , ft „J its 
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a false step would enable Brandenburg to seize Pomerania. 
Germany was as usual divided, and the western princes were 
occupied in watching Louis XIV., who had just seized Strasburg 
(1681), and was planning further acquisitions eastwards. There 
was only one power left, Poland, ruled by John Sobieski, who had 
already earned a great reputation by the victories of Khoczim and 
Lemberg. But then Sobieski was avowedly a partisan of France, 
and France was more or less openly encouraging the Turks. More¬ 
over, the Polish constitution, with its unlimited opportunities for 
obstruction, made it difficult for the king to take part in a war 
which did not immediately concern the national interests. Sobieski 
had also a personal grievance against Leopold, who had refused 
him the title of Majesty on the ground that he was an elected 
and not an hereditary king. In spite of these considerations, 
Leopold applied to Poland for aid and obtained it. Sobieski’s 
wife, a Frenchwoman, had recently been alienated by Louis, and 
the discovery of some letters of the French envoy, which spoke 
contemptuously of Polish venality, and disclosed a plot for the 
kings deposition, removed all difficulty with the diet. Poland 
promised to furnish 40,000 troops against the Turks which 
Sobieski was to command in person. 

Meanwhile Vienna was besieged. It might have been taken 
with ease but for the delay of the Vizier, who wasted fourteen 
days over a march that might have been completed in two. This 
enabled Stahremberg to complete his plans for the defence. It was 
not tiU the 24th of July that Kara Mustafa appeared before the 
city with his whole army, over 200,000 men. The great siege 
asted till the 12th of September. Several times the Turkish 
mines made great breaches in the walls, and the city was on the 
verge o being taken by assault. But each time the invaders were 
epulsed and the damage repaired. At last on the 10th of 
September the relieving army appeared on the neighbouring hill, 

® *“™rt>erg. Sobieski and his Poles had effected a junction 
with Charles of Lorraine, and had also been reinforced by troops 
trora Bavaria and Saxony. Kara Mustafa, confident in his over¬ 
whelming numbers, decided to risk a battle and to continue the 
8l °ge at same time. On the 12th the decisive conflict took 
place. The Turks were completely defeated, and fled in confusion, 
leaving enormous booty behind them. On the 14th the emperor 
arrived and held his famous interview with Sobieski. 

A few days after the great victory of Vienna, Sobieski and the 
duke of Lorraine advanced to attack the Turks in Hungary. At 
Parkani, on the 7th October, the Poles, who were in the van, suffered 
defeat. But the arrival of the imperialists stopped their retreat, 
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and two days later they won a complete victory. This was 
followed by the capture of Gran, which the Turks had held for 
seventy-four years. After these great successes, which have given 
him imperishable fame, Sobicski returned to Poland. The Grand 
Vizier, Kara Mustafa, who was responsible for the campaign of 
1083, paid the penalty of his unsuccessful ambition. At Belgrad 
the envoy of the Sultan met him with the fatal bowstring, and he 
was put io death. With his fall ended the great impulse which 
the Kiuprili family had given to the Turkish ]K>wer. 

§ 31. The war between Austria and the Turks lasted for fourteen 
years. The imperialists found able and successful leaders in Charles of 
Lorraine, Lewis of Baden, and Eugene of Savoy. It is noteworthy 
that all of them, like Montecuculi, were foreigners. The great 
success of 1083 had aroused the enthusiasm of Europe, and the 
war has some of the characteristics of the medieval crusades. 1 he 
empire sent assistance to its head, and Venice once more came 
forward in the cause of Christendom. Early in 1684 the holy 
league ” was concluded by papal mediation between the emperor 
an.l the republic. It was the first time in its history that Venice 
had taken the initiative against the Turks. Under Morosim their 
armies invaded the Morea, and reduced the greater part of it. 
Besides the formal allies of the empire, volunteers flocked to join 
the Christian army from all parts of Europe. The only exception 
to the general crusading impulse was France. The Most Christian 
K i„g was eager to have his hands free on the Rhine, and was 
rejoiced to 300 °the imperial armies occupied in the east. Without 
going so far as to conclude a formal alliance with the Turks, the 
French envoy at Constantinople was active in urging on the war, 
anil French gold was employed to support the armies of the 

ii field 

In°lG84 the duke of Lorraine, deprived of the assistance of the 
Poles, undertook the sole command of the imperial and German 
troops He laid siege to Ofen, the former capital of Hungary, which 
for 145 years had been held by the Turks, ft nd was reckoned among 
the ten great cities of their empire. He succeeded in defeating an 
army which was sent to its relief, but the heroic obstinacy of the 
* rison foiled all attempts to take the city, and compelled the 
raisin" of the siege after it had lasted 119 days. In 1685 this 
r i ™ was redeemed, Charles of Lorraine won another great victory, 
stormed the fortress of Neuhiiusel, and drove the Hungarian rebels 
w Tiikoli back to Transylvania. In the next year the siege of 
Of was riumed by the duke of Lorraine and the elector of 
Bavaria ' This time the imperialists were determined to succeed, 
and in September the town was token by storm. 
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These imperalist successes were fatal to the rebellion in Hungary 
which had given rise to the war. Tokoli had experienced the in¬ 
gratitude of his allies. The Turks, treating him as the cause of 
their misfortunes, had sent him in chains to Adrianople. Before 
long, however, the want of his services was felt, he was released 
and scut back to Transylvania. But his influence had suffered 
atally. Hungary lay at the feet of the victorious emperor, and 
Leopold was not long in making his power felt. A special court of 
justice was erected to act against the rebels, and the severity of 
its proceedings recalls the acts of Alva’s council of blood. The 
Hungarian estates were summoned to Pressburg, and intimidated 
into sanctioning important changes in the constitution. The 
crown ceased to be elective, and was made hereditary in the 
House of Hapsburg. The nobles had to renounce their right 
of armed resistance. The coronation-oath, on which the liberties 
of Hungary were based, was abolished. At the same time, 
though no formal change was made in the relations of religious 
parties, the Jesuits were able to continue their persecutions in spite 
of the law. It was computed that more than half of the Hungarian 
1 rotestants suffered death or exile in these years. 

Meanwhile the Austrian successes continued. In 1087 the new 
brand Vizier, Suleiman Pacha, advanced with a large force to 
attempt the recovery of Ofen. But he was confronted by the 
mrman troops at Mohacz, the scene of a great Turkish victory in 

a £ 'th‘ 0I i n h ° T n0n ‘ Hapsbur " kin 8 of Hungary fell in battle. 

avonJj tTi / and a hRlf the Clirislian was 

avenged. The duke of Lorraine and Lewie of Baden won a complete 

CroS Wa8 f0ll T d by th ° rcduction ° f Slavonia n.nl 
Croatia, ilieso unwonted defeats, coupled with losses in Greece 

rSrr n7 r° n f the Turki8h troops - da nl«<»ries took 
3 I, . ,h0 Punishment of their generals. The Sultan 

viS p f PaC y ‘ em by 6ending thera the head of the grand 
the snlrit concessions only encouraged further demands, and 

inB7 \rowi eV °i 1 r? rCad fr ° m tl,C “ rmy t0 th e capital. In Nov. 
Solvman IT m 1V ‘ T*. dc P° sed an <l replaced by his brother 
in coinnulsorv De ' V Su tan ’ wll ° had lived for fifty-two years 
But he bop sll0We< * UQ expected capacity and energy, 

which ^ throne un<ier unfavourable circumstances, 

ZtZl: ‘ d ‘ ffiCUlt !° arr6St the P ro o reS3 of decline. He was 

““ di ’°”“ r “ a “~ h ' 

® Vent8 \ n Constantinople gave new advantages to the 
i t , 1R S ‘ ' ar y in they advanced against Transylvania, 
vhere the vassal princes of the Porte had so long been a thorn in 
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the side of the Austrian monarchy. The ruling prince, Apasi, was 
occupied in gluttony and self-indulgence, and was easily induced to 
desert the sinking cause of the Turks and to ally himself with 
Austria. * A treaty was arranged at Hermanstadt in May, 1688, 
in which the Turkish suzerainty was formally renounced, and 
Transylvania became a vassal province of the king of Hungary. 
Imperial garrisons were to be admitted into the chief fortresses. 
The emperor, on his side, promised protection and the security of 
political and religious freedom. 

Later in the year the war against the Turks was resumed, 
and iu September, Belgrad, the great Danube fortress, and the 
bulwark of the Turkish power in Hungary, was taken by storm. 
The imperialists now became the aggressors. In 1689 Lewis of Baden 
crossed the Danube and invaded Servia. Twice he defeated the 
Turkish armies, and closed the campaign by the capture of Nizza 
and Widdin. It was in vain that Solymau made overtures of peace. 
The emperor’s demands were too excessive to be accepted without 
disgrace. To make matters worse, a new enemy, the Czar of 
Russia, took the field against the Turks. They had been driven 
from Hungary, and the old idea of expelling them altogether from 
the soil of Europe was revived with great prospects of success. 

§ 32. At this critical moment two events combined to save the 
Ottoman empire from dissolution, and to reverse for a moment the 
fortunes of war. In the first place, war broke out with Louis XIV., 
which compelled the emperor to divert his attention from eastern 
affairs and to send his best troops and generals to the Rhino. 
.Secondly, the Sultan conferred the offico of Grand Vizier upon 
Mustafa Kiuprili, the brother of Achmet, whoso death in 1076 
had been so fatal to the I’orto. This third member of the Kiuprili 
family emulated and oven surpassed the reforming energy of Ins 
predecessors. Though he held office only for two years, yet m that 
period ho mado his influence felt in every part of the administration. 
The finances were reformed, the Christian subjects were conciliated 
1>V a liolicy of religious toleration, and a new army was created 
with improved discipline and a revived thirst for military glory. 
The change which could bo produced by the ability and energy of 
a single man is conspicuous in the events of 1090. 

In April, Apasi, prince of Transylvania, died, and the imperial 
partv strained every nerve to secure the election of the emperor 
himself as his successor. But tho grand vizier took the bold stop of 
nominating the Hungarian rebel Tokoli as prince of Transylvania, 
and sent forces which enabled liim for a time to maintain his 
position in the province. While Lewis of Baden was engaged ... 
lor with Tokoli, tho graiid vizier himself led a li.rk.sh army into 
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Servia. Nizza and Widdin were recovered, and the Turfcs advanced 
to the siege of Belgrad. The garrison made a gallant defence in 
spite of the smallness of their numbers. But an accidental explosion, 
which blew up great part of the wall, enabled the besiegers to 
recover the greatest of the imperial conquests. The government 
at Vienna was thrown into consternation by the sudden change 
of circumstances. Early in 1691, Mustafa Kiuprili strengthened 
his army with reinforcements and prepared for a new invasion of 
Hungary. The death of the Sultan in June brought no advantage 
to the enemies of the Porte. His successor, Achmet II., confirmed 
the appointment of Mustafa, who was now advancing against Peter- 
wardein. The margrave of Baden hastened from Transylvania to 
block his way. The two armies met at Szalankemen, where the 
imperial general won the greatest of his victories. The grand 
vizier was killed by a bullet, and with him perished the last°hopc 
of the restoration of the Turkish empire to its old greatness. The 
victors followed up their success by capturing Grosswardein and 
by the completo conquest of Transylvania. Tokoli had been driven 

• ;p t a, M ? raVia ’ th<5 y0Uas Apa8i Was a nonentit y> in December 
16J1 the estates accepted a treaty, by which the Hapsburgs were 
to hold the princely title, on condition of recognising all ancient 
n f rAA^, I)nVllegC3 ' The em P eror was to receivo a yearly tribute 
dU ^n\ Thi3 trcat y destroyed all the ambitious dreams 
of Tokoli. Still ho remained true to his allies and foughe during 
the rest of the war on the Turkish side. ° 

I nwU ff U n k ii 8h powor , waa destroyed by the battle of Szalankemen. 
OwL ?^ 6,lWaS despatched to the Rhine to take the place of 
Charles of Lorraine who had died in 1690. Eugeno of Savov was 

trooriB^ir! H ^ f abSenC0 th ° Command of tl >o imperial 

EX i feU Wt0 com P arativ ®ly inferior liands and the 

anv mom ofT' f thou g h ™ed to regain 

L v t gr ° U “ d - In 1695 Achmet d^, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Mustafa II., the son of Moliammed IV. 

and MmmtnA 9 ln ^ n “ on ° f f° Uo "'i“g the example of his ancestors, 
d s= dmgth6TUrki8h armie8 in the moment 

JjLihZrto* m ‘ Dap,nD S new life into the effete monarchy. At 

iT 8en?emlT n 8everal ■dvantages over the Venetians. 

In_Be pteuhr, 1695, the Sultan crossed the Danube with an 

detachment ci* f' uml)er of fortresses, and completely destroyed a 
I **^, mp6rial a ™y- 1“ ‘to next yL he again entered 
I y> an d at Olasch near Temesvar came into collision witli the 
impenahsts under Caprara and the elector of Saxony. A long and 

no-tv, 118 6 . ensue d> 'n which both sides suffered heavily and 

i or could claim a decided advantage. Directly afterwards the 
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elector departed to canvass for the throne of Poland, which was 
vacant by the death of Sobicski. The command of the imperialists 
was now' undertaken by Eugene of Savoy, who was set at liberty by 
the recently arranged neutrality of Italy. Under his able leadership 
the supremacy of the Christian arms was completely restored In 
1(597 the Sultan once more advanced from Belgrad to the iheiss. 
AtZcnta on that river was fought one of the great battles'°f the 
century, in which Eugene won a decisive victory 1 he lurkish 
army, numbering over 100,000 men, was almost annihilated Want 
of provisions and Hoods prevented the prince from reaping the full 
fruits of his victory, and allowed the Turks still to retain lemesvar 

‘'"^'western war had been terminated by the peace of Ryswick, 
and the emperor was now able to concentrate his forces in the east. 
The Turkish power was once more in imminent danger. Ihc 
Russians, under Peter the Great, conducted a victorious campaign 
which ended in the capture of Azof. Venice had reduced the 
Mores, and was beginning to advance beyond the isthmus of Corinth. 
Rut several circumstances combined to make the emperor desirous 
to end the war. Charles II. of Spain was childless and evidently 
dying The "rent question of the Spanish succession required 
settlement, and it was necessary for the emperor to have his 
hands free. England and Holland used their influence to bring 
about ab agreement. In October, 1098, a truce was concluded, 
which ripened into the important trealy of Carlowitz (January 
1099). By this treaty Austria obtained the whole of Transylvania, 
Hungary with the exception of the Banat of Tcmesvar, and the 
greater part of Slavonia and Croatia. Venice retained tho Morea, 
but restored all conquests north of the isthmus of Corinth, lo 
Poland the sultan restored the territories in Podolia which had 
been conquered under Mohammed IV. Russia kept Azof, and thus 
secured a position on tho Black Sea. The Ottoman power was 
seriously diminished by the treaty. The decline which began 
with the victory of Sobieski at Vienna was completed. From tins 
time it ceased to be a danger to tho Christian powers of Europe. 

It only remains now to notice the end of tho Hungarian leader 
Tiikiili. Tlie emperor had demanded his surrender at Carlowitz, 
but the Sultan honourably refused compliance. The luckless rebel 
. n pnived from tho gratitude of the Porte some property in Asia 
M^or near Nicomedia. There he was joined by his wife, who had 
, „ ..viRoner in tho hands of tho imperialists, but was released 

oft ° or the i>eace. In 1703 Tokoli died, his wife having died the 

yenr boforc. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 

I. Louis' early years. —§ 1. Louis becomes his own first minister : fall 
of Fouquet; Colbert receives office. § 2. Colbert’s administrative 
reforms § 3. Louis ambition. §4. War of Devolution; conquests 
in Handers and Franche-Comt4; the Triple Alliance; treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. II. France at the zenith of its tower.— § 5. In¬ 
creased influence of religious motives over Louis XIV.; treaty of 
Dover; ascendancy of Louvois; war with Holland; fall of the De 
Witts and accession of William of Orange. § 6. Holland finds allies ; 
French successes in 1673; league formed at the Hague. § 7. France 
against the rest of Europe; conquest of Franche-ComU; victories of 
Turenne in 1674. § 8 Campaign of 1675 ; death cfTurenne; retire- 

r® 1 H f C °f d l? and Montec . uculi ; § 9 - Campaign of 1676; financial 
d'fficult.es of trance; campaign of 1677 ; marriage of William of Orange 

tf* ■" gl ''? d ' ■ § 10 ‘ T, ' Pat >’ of Nymegen. § 11 . Greatness of 

.le Mainten h o 18 “in ofdcclin '• ,he kin S'» mistresses ; Madame 

de Mamtenon III. The Reunions and the League ok Augsburg. 

6 13 RiI h of C ^. m6 r M de .; eun,0 !‘. ‘Egressions are unopposed. 

Louis X v L i Ty, : religious persecution. § 14. Quarrel of 
1 ’ 2 I “ 0C * nt X, ‘ § 15 - Persecution of ?he Huguenots ; 

AlienSn^f C .\ ^ UV ° 18 : r * T0 “ ti0 ? of th * “let of Nantef. § 1 6 ! 

Alienation of the European powers from France ; formation of the 

League of Augsburg; William of Orange is offered the English crown. 

Cologne F,erh rV M t r in eUcti ° n t0 the ‘^bishopric of 

R 18 Outhierk h of k UP °| n German y: »«««ion of William III. 
$ la. Outbreak of a general war; enormous exertions of France • 

mi-'death ofT. ! baU1 , e , 0f § 19. Campaign of 

tho w.r 6 on l D '"’ a ' baltlc •«* Hogue ; general survey of 

League • trilti ^* h ® ust,on of prance ? Louis detaches Savoy from the 
THrSl«m Ll y,W1Ck i o UU i S XIV ’’ S P° siti0 “- IV. WAR OR 
European intprpft 0 ^ 881 ?**'^ 21 * The succe “«ou question in Spain; 
II ’8 will- I oni. 1 m i fc \u he tW ° P artition treaties. § 22. Charles 
stances* favourRbU» CC f^H th - C Cr ??™ for his g^ndson. § 23. Circum- 
formation of « t0 hls own ^“duct excites opposition; 

? rand Alliance; weakness of France. § 24. The 
sides I 9«; 5 ItaI,nn campaigns of 1701-2 ; Savoy changes 

6 26 f\, m n’ 0 - ““PJ'g 115 1702-3 in the Netherlands and in Germany. 

17 qc if 1704 > battle of Blenheim. § 27. Campaigns of 

in 1707 . PKo e ^ t t?ff landi ’ Ital r« and Spain. § 28 - The allies checked 
Frftnr«.*« ^ at Altranstadt. § 29. Growing exhaustion of 

rranee, campaign of 1708 in the Netherlands; Louis XIV. opens 
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negotiations; battle of Malplaquet, 1709. § 30. Congress of Gertruy- 
denburg; reaction in favour of France; defeat of the allies in Spain; 
fall of the Whig ministry in England ; death of the Emperor Joseph I. 
§ 31. Negotiations for peace; campaign of 1612; treaty of Utrecht 
§32. Charles VI. has to give way; treaties of Rastadt and Baden. 
V. Last years of Louis XIV.—§ 33. Bigotry of the king in his old 
age; destruction of Port Royal; the hull Unigcnttus. §34. Deaths 
in the royal family; Monsieur; the Dauphin; the Duke and Duchess 
of Burgundy; the Duke of Berry. § 35. Louis XlV.’s will; his 
death ; general character of his reign. 

I. Louis* Early Years.—Colbert's Administration. 

§ 1. On the death of Mazarin, Louis XIV. at once undertook in person 
the government of the state. The place hitherto occupied by 
Richelieu and Mazarin was henceforth filled by the king himself. 
The courtiers were astonished at this sudden resolution of the 
young and pleasure-loving prince, they were still more astonished 
that he really carried it out. He had to work several hours a 
day, but he had a- real love of details, and soon grew accustomed 
to and interested in his new occupations. He continued to employ 
the same ministers who had acted under Mazarin. The chancellor 
was Siguier, a devoted adherent of the monarchy. Lionne, a 
diplomatist scarcely inferior to Mazarin himself, had charge of 
foreign affairs. The military administration was in the hands of 
Lp Tcllior, famous chiefly as the father of Louyois, who was already 
assisting his father and was destined to succeed him. All these 
ministers wore contented to stand in the same relations to Louis as 
they had previously to Mazarin. But the most ambitious if not 
the most able of the ministers, was Fouquet, the superintendent of 
finance. IIo had amassed a large fortune, which ho spent partly on 
a magnificent establishment, partly on the patronage of literaturo 
and art. He aspired to the vacant position of chief minister. 
Louis, who had been warned against Fouquet by Mazarin, was 
determined to get rid of him. He had a successor already prepared 
in the person of Colbe rt, a humble^and industrious servant ^ 
Mazarin, whom thcT latter on his death-bed had recommended to 
the king. The secrecy and almost treachery of the measures which 
Louis took for the arrest of Fouquet, show that he was as yot 
hardly conscious of the extent of the royal power. After every¬ 
thing had been done to inspire confidence, the minister was suddenly 
imprisoned, and a commission appointed to try him. The trial 
lasted three years, and in spite of the bitter hostility of the court 
ho was condemned only to exile. The king, assuming the converse 
of his right of pardon, altered the sentence to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment in°Pinerolo. There Fouquet died in 1680, though many 
suspected that his reported death was a fiction, and that he 
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was in reality that most famous of state prisoners, the Man in the 
Iron.Mask. Louis now abolished the office of superintendent and 
entrusted the finances to a commission of five with Colbert at 
their head*. The inner council of the king was now composed of 
Lionne, Le Tellier and Colbert. With their assistance Louis act 
himself to the task of internal reform, so necessary after the recent 
disturbances and maladministration. 

/ § 2. The chief burden of these reforms fell upon Colbert, who worked 

v <vith inflinch ing assiduity. The first and most essential reform was / 
that of the finances* which had fallen into the same condition as ~ 
they were before the administration of Sully. The “ partisans ” 
were again in full Activity : of the taxes levied less than half found 
their way to the treasury; the annual expenditure exceeded the 
revenue by 22 millions. The measures taken to remedy these 
abuses were in the highest degree arbitrary but effective. Interest 
on loans was reduced to five per cent, by a reckless breach of public 
faith. Individuals were suddenly reduced to 'poverty, but their 
interests wero disregarded in comparison with the common welfare. 

A large number of useless offices were swept away, and the 
system of farming the taxes was abolished. Richelieu’s Intendants 
were revived to superintend the financial administration in^the 
provinces. .The taillc, the most obnoxious of taxes because it fell 
only on the middle and lower classes, was reduced, and the treasury 

I compensated by duties on articles of consumption which fell upon 
All classes^ The. result of these and othex changes was that the 
revenue was immensely increased, while the pressure of taxation 
was no heavier than before. This happy result was attained by the 
measures which Colbert took to increase the national wealth. 

Native manufactures were encouraged in every possible way 
foreign manufacturers were bribed to take up their abode in Franco • t 7 
Heavy duties were levied on imported goods, while bounties wero ; JX& 
lavishly granted to_domestic producers. Colbert’s wholo system 
was one of protection, and was attended with evil as well as 
vantage The interests of the consumer were sacrificed to those 

^ and th6 latter Wa8 tau S ht ^ re ly rather on state 
am man on his own exertions. Commerce was patronised as well 

^ Ur68 * ^ great canal was projected which was to join- 

rranean with the German Ocean, and thus to carry the 
nr mi 6 tween north and south through the heart of France. 
Marines and Dunkirk were made free ports. Four great cora- 
W6 J^ / 0Ilrie ^ to trade with the East and West I ndies , with 
nca and.the north. Great part of the capital was furnished by 
? government, and the royal influence was exerted to obtain 
• 6ub9Cn ptions from individual capitalists. The French navy, w hich 
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had disappeared under Mazarin, was revived under Colbert. Ihe 
.•rreat. ports of Toulon and Brest were strengthened, and the naval 
power of France was before long inferior only to that of England 
and Holland. The only element of national industry which the 
government entirely neglected was agriculture, but even that felt 
the impulse of the new activity in other departments. Although 
Colbert's measures were not in accordance with the principles of 
modern political economy, they were not ill-suited to existing 

circumstances,, and.they. mark an era in the 

All departments felt the same reforming influence. Ilie judicial 
administration was centralised, and obsolete differences of custom 
and procedure modified or abolished. Codes of-y vil, criminal, and 
commercial law were drawn up and issued in rapid succession. 4 
„ rcRll l ar police system was instituted, and became a new and powerful 
weapon 1 for the extension of the royal poser. The army was 

reorganised by Le Tellier and Louvois. Discipline was rigorously, 
enforced, uniforms were introduced to distinguish the soldier from 
the civilian,, magazines and hospitals were organised One of the 
chief promoters of the new system was an officer called Martinet, 
whose name has become a proverbial expression for rigorous 
severity. The bayonet was brought into general use, artillery and 
foAificatjons wore improved. The king found a new means pf 
occupying the still restless nobility by the gift of military 
commissions which they could hardly refuse. The patronage of 
literature and art was undertaken by the government as part of its 
duties, and in the same spirit as the others., A regular list of 
pensioners was kept*and among the recipients of the royal bounty 
were included distinguished men from most European countries. 
The Academy of Sciences was founded in 1664 on the model of 
the English Royal Society. In 1669 the Academy, of. Music was 
formed, for the encouragement of the opera, which had been 
- ' introduced by Mazarin. T„ fl v«rv department , -of- hfn t hc .ipflueuco 
„f the central mvernmi-nt, was fell. The result was ft forced and 
J develoiimcnL^which could not be lasting because it had no 
fi7m root in individual energy and independence.. 

fi 3. Whatever were the defects of the royal policy, these early 
f T mifl \IV_ pi-A ^nopr the mfrut pyespOEOus in 
of 3 Francl_ The country"was at peace both within and without. 
prnSThis other magnificent tastes, Louis, XJV. unfortunately 
combined alovo of military glory and of national aggrandisement. 
Determined to‘'marnlam"Ws-mvn supremacy in France, he was 
equally determined to assert and maintain French supremacy in 
Euronc This is visible in all his acts even dfemg the period of 
poace P The French and Spanish ambassadors ffi London disputed 
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\S for precedence. With the help of armed retainers and English 
sympathy the Spaniard gained a victory over his rival. Louis was 
willing to treat this as a casus belli, but the feeble government of 
Spain hastened to apologise and to withdraw its pretensions. Iu a 
similar spirit, L ouis ref used to ack nowledge the naval supremacy 
of jlngland by.. lowering hisjag. Charles II, anxious to be 
independent of his subjects and to have plenty of money, not only 
compromised the obnoxious demand, but consented to sell Dunkirk, 
Cromwell’s great conquest, for four million francs, ^nd it was not 
only temporal powers that Louis treated, with such haughtiness, 
even the pope had, to bow before the superior pow er, of F ranee. 
The French ambassador at Rome, Cr^qui, had been insulted, and 
-J* 5 followers maltreated by the papal guards. Crdqui accused the 
pope’s own family. Louis at once demanded satisfaction, and 
enforced his demand by seizing Avignon, and supporting the dukes 
of Modena and Parma in their war against the pope. Alexander 
VII. was forced to make a most humble submission, to banish his 
brother from Rome, and to send his nephew, Cardinal Chigi, on a 
special mission to France. Uc was, says Voltaire, the first’papal 
legate ever sent to demand pardon. 

On all siflc a-Ln u i g was successful In Holland , the burgher party 
was in power under John do Witt, and always leaned to the French 
allmucs, which was renewed ialG62. I a Germany , the league of the 
Klnnc gave. thn_Eicnch king more real jiower than the emperor. 
• lm fortunatc duko of L orr a in e signed a treaty nmmUi ,,,, the 
succession to UllULOIL his death, but though he afterwardsmTracted 
this ho was compelled to cede his last fortress. Marsal. It was 
quite m accordance with Louis’s magnificent ideas that he broke off 
he dd aUianee of France with the Turks, and posed for a moment 
as the champion of Christendom. Neither’emperor nor pope desired 
the help of so powerful an ally, nevertheless, GOoff French troops were 

aDd contributcd *° thc v ' ct °ry of St Gothard 

and hS ? War br ° ke ° Ut in 1664 betwecn England 

*v . Uvu °' d ’ L y U ? a , t first remained neutral, in the hope that the 

rmls would weake “ or destroy each other. EsJt 
® an bad at ®ret the upper hand, he espoused the Dutch 
CWl’ co “ tnbuted to their successes in 1666 and 1667, and forced 
™ 8 to accede to the peace of Breda. 

JJT 1 jmportanca.attaches to Louis XlV.’s relatio ns wi th Spaii 
rai,,,, 410 connected the great political objects STJ 

^eluded the Spanish marriage With ihaM^. - 
on of securing to. the French king the succ ession to th o 
crown ol bpam_ Louia XIY. inherited this intention from Jiis 
__ ter, but he was willing, if he could not get the whole succession, 
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to content himself with the Spanish Netherlands and Franche-Comto. 
The extension of the frontier towards the north-east was desirablo 
for military reasons, as giving increased security to Paris. It was 
possible to bring great pressure to bear upon Spam by means of 
Portugal, which had gained and kept its independence mainly through 
French assistance. Louis offered to withdraw this assistance, wh.ch 
was continued secretly after the treaty of the Pyrenees, andto 
combine with Spain to crush Portugal, on condition either thaUho 
Infanta's renunciation of her claims to the throne should be declared 
invalid, or that Franche-Comto and great part of the 
should be handed over to France. The offer ^ refused by HuLiplV.. 
and therefore Louis continued to support the Portuguese. In 1G , 
4000 French troops under Marshal Schomberg gained the battle °f 
Villa-Viciosa which secured the House of Braganza on their throne. 

§ 4 On the 17th of September, 1665, Philip IV of Sparn died By 

W? fira’t wife, ^ £ia 

Anna T( Austria, Philip left two children. Gharks H. who succeeded 
, • ami Marearct Theresa who married the emperor Leopold I. 1 ho 

deTh was always expected, but ho managed to survive the century, 
r ,rnis XIV brought forward an immediate claim to several provinces 
oZ Netherlands, based on the “ law of devolution.” This was an. 
old feudal custom by which the children*a first marriage succeeded 
to the exclusion of all later descendants. At first Louis hoped.-to 
get his claim recognised without resort to. arms. But sixteen 
months of diplomatic activity faded toonduce the Spanish regent* 
Lnembcr rhe empire. In 1667 thenar commenced witt-au 
invasion of Flanders. Louis in person accompanied Turenne, and 
Ins presence gave to the campaign an appearance of luxury and 
pin to which Europe was unaccustomed. No bat les were 
St. nothing was undertaken but sieges m which the king 
Shtad The Spaniards were unprepared for resistance, and one 
SXr Ml into U» b-J, of .h, F^h Tto 
campaign of 1668 was .till more speedy and succcssfuL An 
nrmv under Cond4 was collected in Burgundy and suddenly entered 
Franehc-Comtd. Within a fortnight the whole province was. 
reduced, and Louis hurried thither to receive its formal submiss.on. 
Tbit these groat successes had aroused the jealousy and alarm of the 
B iW Furopcnn powers, (gpain made peace with Portugal, and- 
W lanrl Holland and Sweden concluded the famous Triple Alliance,. 
England, Holland e combined together to resist Spain, 

SXnd i™ito support their old enemy against IW 
Louie XIV. yielded with surprising readiness, and. accepted the 
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treaty of 4ix-la-ChapeUe (May. 1668), by which he restored 
Franclie-Comtc, but retained his conquests in the Netherlands. 
Thus France secured an important accession of strength on the 
weakest point of her frontier. It js usual for English hr s toriaus to 
attribute Louis’ moderation to the dread of the Triple Alliance. 
His motive is perhaps rather to be found in a secret treaty which 
he had made with the emperor Leopold. By this, Spain itself was 
to go to the Austrian Hapsburgs, but France was to have the out¬ 
lying Spanish provinces. Charles II.’s death appeared so likely 
that Louis preferred to wait for peaceful acquisitions rather than to 
drawonh unself the h osti lity of Eu rope bj further conquests. 


II. France at the Zenith op its Power.—Ascendancy 

of Louvois. 

§ 5. From the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle must be dated an important 
change in the attitude of Louis XIV. Hitherto he had followed 
the lines laid down by .Richelieu and Mazarin, who had paid little 
attention to religious differences, and had aimed solely at the 
political, advancement of Erance.. henceforth ho became more 
and more reactionary and bigoted, and resumed that iiolicy of 
enforcing religious unity which had given rise to such evils in the 
bwt century He was anxious to crush the Huguenots at home at 

“ hBr h J ? laCCful prCSSUre than b y force - But a natural and 
obvious prelimmary was to weaken the Calvinists abroad, in whom 
he Huguenots found their chief allies. The most important" 
hese were the Dutch. Holland offered an asvlum to refugees of all 
countries. It was there that the French 

Bfi? ^ Tf*? the esUbU8hed government and religion 
w Jldtn B n^^^po^ioal reasons for his hostility. B Hc 
presume f ^ at th ® Dutch * a nal 'on of merchants, should 

hu ZtZ W1 , the affaire of princes ’ and es P ecia "y with 

lesst^VLCten^t; ^ ^ A1UanC ®’ 

and Louis thou g ht . was yet a menace to France, 

government ofnl/l" 1 d ® 7^“ 83 its chief author - The existing 
«ho House nf O ° nd t' 48 ba8C<i on tbe exclusion from power of 
William IT • S*' Wb * cb bad ^ een accomplished on the death of 
of mZrehu 65 °-, Louia bought to render a service to the cause 
William ITT f °^ ert browing the republic and restoring authority to 
Tt mo 1 < M: range ’ wbo was J U8t arriving at manly age. 

Till v detach England from the Triple Alliance. 

mbardment of Chatham still rankled in people’s minds, and 
oommercia 1 jealousy was a fertile source of quarreL Charles II. 
119 l^cuniary dependence upon Parliament, and his enforced 
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adhesion to the English church. Negotiations were undertaken by 
Charles’ sister, Henrietta of Orleans, the favourite of the French 
king an<l court. She concluded the treaty of Dover (167°), by 
which Charles II. undertook to restore Catholicism in England, to 
combine with France against Holland, and to offer no obstacle to 
Louis’ designs on Spain. In return for these concessions, he was 
to receive a large sum of money and the assistance of French 
troops to crush a possible revolt of his subjects. Tins disgraceful 
treaty was kept a secret even front the majority of the monsters 
They were duped by a false treaty which was only concerned with 
the alliance against Holland, and this was not made public for more 
than a year. Directly after her return front Dover the duchess . 
Orleans died suddenly, not without susptcion of hating been 
poisoned by her husband. 

With Sweden, the other member of the alliance, French 
diplomacy was equally successful. The old alliance with France 
was renewed, and the Swedes engaged to inwde Oermuny In ease 
that power undertook the defenco of Holland. Iho empcior 
Leopohl was bound by the League of the Rhine and by Ins secret 
treaty with Louis. Most of the German princes agreed to remain 
neutral, and the archbishop of Cologne and the bishop of Munster 
iqienly took up arms against Ho land. Frederick William of 
Brandenburg, the Great Elector, alone remained obstinate in his 
adherence to the Protestant cause. He hoped to obtain from the 
Dutch the territory in Cleve which they still held. Thus the 
success of France seemed assured. Spain was the only power that 
was likely to assist the Dutch, and the helplessness of Spain had 
been manifested in the recent wars. Charles III. of Lorraine, who 
hoped to tako advantage of a new war to regain his lost in¬ 
dependence, had been expelled from his duchy in 1070 and driven 
into exile from which ho never returned. In 1671, Lyouno, the 
foreign minister, died, and his death was fatal to the continuance of 
„ cftc e Colbert had no longer a supporter in the royal council, 
where the ascendancy fell to Louvois, brutal and harsh in domestic 
affairs, and the ardent supporter of an aggressive foreign policy. 

Me becomes the evil genius of Louis XI V. 

In 1672 the unjust and unprovoked war commenced. On sea 
the Dutch contended on equal terms with the combined fleets of 
England and France, and fought a desperate but indecisive battle ... 
i n ft,,* on land matters were altogether different. 

hS r iJ-*«-* d. w», 

1 t of its military loyalty to the House of Orange. Ihero 

TTorce Capable of resisting the French attack. Louis had 
collected two great armies under Turenno and Condo, while a third 
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force under the duke of Luxemburg was to co-operate with the 
bishops of Munster and Cologne. To avoid arousing the open 
hostility of Spain, it was determined not to march through the 
Netherlands, hut to take a circuitous route. A detachment was 
sent to make a feigned attack on Maestricht, where the Dutch 
were best prepared, while the main force advanced to Neuss and 
Kaiserwerth, which the elector of Cologne had ceded as military 
depdts. The passage of the Rhine, which gave such undeserved 
fame to Louis’ armies, was easily effected. The Dutch could make 
no resistance to attack from an unexpected quarter. One fortress 
after another fell into the hands of the king, who delighted in 
successful sieges. De Witt, conscious of defeat, attempted to 
negotiate, but the French terms were too humiliating to be 
accepted. Meanwhile party feeling in Holland had been stimulated 
rather than allayed by the national disasters. The partisans of the 
House of Orange rose against the unfortunate rather than guilty 
government, and compelled the appointment of William of Orange 
as stadtholder. Not content with this, the mob at the Hague rose 
in armed revolt and brutally murdered John de Witt and his 
brother Cornelius. William was accused of complicity with the 
crime, probably on no other ground than that it was to his advan¬ 
tage. Although the nephew of Charles II., he was determined to 
defend to the last the national independence, and lie infused his 
own dauntless spirit into the people whom he ruled. The dykes 
were cut, and floods offered a more effectual barrier than troops to 
the invaders’ progress. Already the first tide of French success had 
spent itself. Louis, under the influence of the self-confident 
Louvois, had rejected the advice of his abler generals. Instead of 
making a rapid and decisive advance, he set himself to capture 
unimportant towns, and weakened his army by detaching garrisons 
from it. When he found his career of conquest checked, he quitted 
the army, and returned with the court to St. Germain. 

§ 6. The rapidity of the early successes had aroused all the enemies 
of France; the first check encouraged them to declare themselves, 
ihe emperor Leopold, disregarding all conventions with Louis, 
concluded an alliance with the elector of Brandenburg for the 
defence of Holland. A combined army, under Frederick William 
and the imperial general Montecuculi, advanced to the support of 
William of Orange. Spain, conscious of its own weakness, was 
unwilling to declare openly against France, but Monterey, tho 
governor of the Netherlands, sent secret assistance to the Dutch. 
These events necessitated a complete change in the military plans 
of the French. Instead of continuing their conquests, they had to 
stand on the defensive., .While Luxemburg remained in Holland to 
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make head against William, Comic undertook the defence of 
Alsace, and Turcnnc advanced to the Rhine to check the German 
troops.’ Never were Turcimc’s abilities more conspicuously mani¬ 
fested than in this campaign. Though he had only 15,000 men, he 
handled them with marvellous dexterity. The elector and Monte- 
cuculi marched up the Rhine to find a safe crossing. Everywhere 
they found the French in front of them, while they were unable to 
force an engagement with their superior numbers. At length, 
wearied and exhausted, they gave up all hope of JoUand, 

and retreated to attack the French allies m Cologne and Munster 
Louis and Louvois, overjoyed at the withdrawal of thw fomudaMo 
enemy from the Rhine, sent strict orders to Turenne notto nsk a 
pursuit. Rut conscious of his strength, he boldly disregarded t 
o lers and advanced to attack the allies. The worn out German 

» -s - -ntrsrv kss* r: 

defensive line to another^ retired in aisgust to 

!=?■? 

w,m.m ■> . —«ot 10.000 

German aRe ^ cbBrlcroii though without success. During 
Spaniards, h ina a e a bold inarch over the ice against 

tl'e Hague and the capital was only saved by a sudden thaw. The 
b utaUpirit of Louvois had infected the French army, and during 
JL PJlt they wero guilty of atrocities which left an abiding 
their of thc Dutoh . ^3 XIV. now 

m fd in person at the head of an army. The brilliant but 

was' successfully conducted by Vauban fc greatest 
engineerof the ago, and the fortress, which commanded the whole 
i ° f Afims was forced to surrender (June 29, 1G<3). 

Tims in the summer of 1673 Franco had more than held its own 
> A >US llQ nnnminft. But it was evident that the war hail 

ngain r^rfoTi"Snal character. In August a league was 
complct y ^ H between the emperor, Spain, aud Holland, 
concluded th Xinz of Denmark, the elector of Saxony, and 

It won join© y 7p hc imperial army had been reformed in 

the duke of - t defeat . Montecuculi was not again out- 

Rohemia after itsr junctioll wag effected with William of 

n ftnffiUV aml th^mb'ned armies laid siege to Bonn. All the 
French efforts to relieve the town proved fruitless. The Rhiuo 
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was completely lost to France, and Turenne had to fall back on the 
'Sarre. This decided tho attitude of Germany. The bishops of 
Munster and Cologne had to make peace. The elector of Branden¬ 
burg showed signs of breaking his neutrality. Tho connexion of 
Franco with the German princes, established so firmly by the 
treaties of Westphalia, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees, was in a 
moment annihilated. Soon afterwards the English parliament, 
bitterly exasperated by the religious policy of Charles II., forced 
him to make peace with the Dutch (February, 1G74). Sweden 
was the only ally left to France, and Sweden, isolated in the north, 
could do nothing of importance. Thus Louis XIV.’s aggressions had 
completely altered the whole balance of European politics. Tim 
invasion of Holland had served onfy to revive the old duel between 
France and the House of Hapsburg, with this all-important differ¬ 
ence, that tho powers which had previously supported the former 
were now united in opposition to her. 

§ 7. Fortunately for France, Louis XIV. showed himself fully 
conscious of the changed aspect of affairs, and altered his plans to 
meet it. Ho ordered the evacuation of all the recent conquests in 
Holland except Maestricht and Grave. He was even anxious to 
make j>cacc with tho enemy whom he had so wantonly provoked, 
but William of Orange would listen to no terms. The war was 
brought back to the French frontiers. Conde was to make head 
against the Dutch and Spaniards on tho Meuse. Turenne under¬ 
took tho defence of Alsace and Lorraine against tho Germans. 
Schombcrg was sent to protect Roussillon from a threatened Spanish 
invasion. But while taking these measures to defend his newly 
acquired borders, Louis did not altogether abandon his schemes of 
conquest. He himself led an army into Franche-Comt^. Tho 
duke of Lorraine attempted to defend the province but was pre¬ 
vented by Turenne. Tho second conquest of Franche-Comtd took 
six weeks to accomplish, but was complete and final. Henceforth 
tho Jura was to be the eastern frontier of France. While the king 
was occupied with this easy conquest, Condd was attacked by tho 
prince of Orange. The French position was too strong for an 
assault, and tho Dutch and Spanish troops retreated. Conde 
followed them and forced an engagement at Senef. A fiercely 
contested battle ended in the victory of neither, but tho exhaustion 
of both armies. William succeeded in Grave, but this wits, 

the only success gained by the allies in 1674. ~Meanwhile, Turenne ( 
was conducting a campaign which put the seal on his military 
fame. Instead of waiting to be attacked, he took the aggres¬ 
sive, crossed the Rhine at Philipsburg, and crushed the imperial 
forces at Sinzheim.' Ho followed up his success by devastating the 
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Palatinate, so as to deprive the enemy of sustenance. The cruelty 
with which this was done is a lasting stain on Turenne's reputation. 
The Germans now received reinforcements, and resumed their 
advance with numbers far superior to the troops of Turcnnc. The 
French government, fearing an invasion, ordered Turenne to fall 
back for the defence of France. But he again refused to obey the 
orders of the court. For a fortnight lie held the enemy in check, 
until want of provisions compelled them to march along the Rhine 
to Strasburg. Turcnnc followed them, but too late to save the city, 
which surrendered, and opeued to the imperialists the entrance into 
Alsace. Instead of retreating, as everybody expected, the French 
general again attacked tho enemy, and won a complete victory at 
Kn/.heim, a battle in which Churchill, afterwards duke of Marl¬ 
borough, took part. But immediately afterwards the arrival of the 
elector of Braudenburg with more than 20,000 men, restored 
their superiority to the German forces, and Turenne fell slowly back 
to Lorraine. Tho Germans occupied Upper Alsace, and promised 
themselves complete success in the ensuing campaign. But their 
active enemy would allow them no rest. In the middle of winter, 
in spite of frost and snow, Turcnnc marched his troops through 
difficult mountain-passes to Belfort. The Germans, completely 
taken by surprise, were forced to retreat in confusion. A part of 
tho army, rallied by the elector of Brandenburg, was routed at 
Turkheim by Turenne, who followed in swift pursuit. Alsace was 
completely recovered, and the victorious general returned in triumph 
to Paris. Altogether few years arc so famous in the military annals 
of Franco as 1074. The Spanish attack on Roussillon was unim¬ 
portant, and was easily repulsed by Schomberg. 

§ 8. The campaign of 1675 was comparatively unimportant as 
regards <*rcat achievements. Sweden was at last induced to keep 
the promise made in 1071, and to attack Brandenburg. This forced 
tire elector to withdraw his troops for the defence of his own 
country, and thus the imperial forces were greatly reduced. But in 
compensation for tliis Montecuculi reassumed the command. 
Turenne found his task much harder than in the preceding year. 
Ilis first success was in defending Strasburg, and thus making 
Swabia instead of Alsace the scat of war. In the Black Forest six 
weeks of patient manoeuvring ensued, in which the two generals dis- 
laved all their skill in the space of a few square leagues. At last 
T.irmine cau"ht tho enemy at a disadvantage, and was prepared to 
crush them, when ho was killed by a stray bullet just as ho made 
the" iinal'rcconnaissanco before the battle. The death of their 
greatest general was a far more serious loss to the French than any 
defeat could have been- The army at once withdrew across tho 
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Rhine, and Montecuculi, obtaining a passage through Strasburg 
was enabled to threaten Hagenau in Lower Alsace. At the same 
time the French suffered another disaster. The duke of Lorraine 
had attacked the electorate of Trier, where he was opposed by an 
army under Marshal Cre'qui. At Saarbruck the French were com¬ 
pletely defeated, and soon afterwards Trier was taken. This was the 
last act of the old duke Charles III., who died in September, having 
never been able to regain his lost duchy. CondtS was now 
despatched to replace Turennc. With a skill and prudence worthy 
of his deceased rival, he forced Montecuculi to raiso the siege of 
Hagenau, and ultimately drove him from Alsace. This was the 
last campaign of both these great generals. Montecuculi, broken 
down in health, resigned his command. CondtS retired into private 
life at Chantilly, where he solaced his remaining years with the 
most brilliant literary society of France. 

§ 9. In 1C7G the loss of the great commanders is plainly visible in 
the comparative insignificance of the campaign. Louis commanded 
in person the army in Flanders, with the usual result. Conde and 
.chain were taken, but an excellent opportunity of defeatin'- the 
prince of Orange was noglectcd. The fault was so obvious°tlmt 
Louis was accused of |>orsonal cowardice. The truo explanation seems 
to no in Ins extravagant conception of his own dignity. lie could not 
endure even to run the risk of a defeat in a pitched battle. Sieges 
on the other hand, were comparatively secure. Louvois, thou-li 
wanting in military genius, excelled in the management of the transit, 

o “v , tr0 ° P8 ^, Th t cn S in «oring operations were safely 

entrusted to Vauban. Thus Louis’ successes, though not brilliant * 

rctako" Mae^t W,Utam ° f ° rang0 ,,1,ule “ u effort to 

Plmrl Yv' ’ but Was ro i )ul8cd - 0n tho Hhino the young 

I '!, lV ' ° f Lor r? lno succeeded his uncle in the command of the 
mperial army. lie gamed one great success in this vear the 

hTmfrom " fPhi, ‘ 1>3l J ur 8- Bllt Luxemburg succeeded in exclu’ding 
h. n from Alsace. It was on a wholly novel element, the sea, that 

sunnortM* T d . ,8tl " gUl8hed accesses in 1076. With tho 
Z \ f F T C0 ’ ? IcSSma had rcvolte<1 “gainst Spain and main- 
1) n independence. The Spaniards called in the aid of tho 

l.v lL UndCr “ Uyter - The Fre,, ch vessels were commanded 

y great a* 1 ™'™ 1 - wl »o fought three brilliaut 
killed mu' 118 tb ° combined fleet, in one of which Ruytor was 
refnmle !, ,! 1"”“'™ 8Ucce88C8 were duo in the first place to tho 
Hitherto ti made “ P r °f°und impression in Euroiw. 

. \ t\ 10 renc khad ^ >een powerless on the sea, but if they once 

f . i / C 8UI>rertiaft y ^ 0re » as well fvs on land, they would Income 
invincible. 
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• France had made great exertions during these years, and was 
beginning to show signs of exhaustion. Colbert had always been 
opposed to the war, partly because it gave Louvois an influence 
superior to his own, partly because it ruined his financial policy. 
All his reforms had to l>c given up one by one; new oflices wero 
created and sold; the faille had to be raised; even the old system 
of loans was revived. France was again suffering from exactions 
like those of Richelieu and Mazarin. Discontent produced revolts 
in Normandy, Rrittany and Guienne. It was obvious that the gory 
of resisting all Europe was not without its drawbacks, horns 
seriously desired i>oare. This he still hoped to gain by a separate 
negotiation with the Dutch. Hut William of Orange ami the 
emperor were determined to prolong the war until som *1 
security was obtained against French ambition. Louis detenmned 
to force on a peace by an energetic prosecution of thenar .In 10 
1,C appeared in Flanders, and took Valenciennes and Gambiay. Ill. 
brouT tbe duke of Orion..*, laid siege to St. Omer, and when 
William of Orange advanced to its relief, inflicted a severe defeat 
on lilm*at Cassch By .his victory he secured the French ho on 

Flanders, but earned Ids brother's jealousy. Louis,™ 
a success more brilliant .ban be bad 

never A< r ain entrusted with ft command. On the Rhine Crcqui c i 
no t r a uni , i cfmit wisdom from his defeat 

of Turcnne rather than the brilliant rashness of Condo. 1 he result 

was a most successful campaign against the .bike of Lorraine 1 ho 
latter tried to effect a junction with Orange, lint found tho way 
barred: then he turned to meet the army of .lie circles which was 
! . r p.rmnnv to assist him, but Crequi out-marchcd 

him B and g coumletcly routed the Germans. After inflicting a defeat 
oTti i'> Alsace, Crdqni concluded the year by 

t,l 'rhoRo'briHinnt ( successes 'increased .be desire for peace, especially 
among the Dutch, who, having secured their independence, had 
everything to lose by the continuance of the war. But William of 
Orange was conscious that Ids life’s task was to oppose Louis M • 
His point of view was European rather than national J he result 
V • • „ nnrl disaffection in Holland. The old republican party, 

1 '“■• i “• h -'- 
mmosition to the stadtholder, the states sent envoys to negotiate 
L; opposite h ^ S jmegen W illiam, thus deserted by Ins 

with the strengthen himself by an English alliance. He 

subjects soi consent to bis marriage with Mary, daughter 

SSSi B» .Hying Mn-lf with tin, ...po.ition 
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in Parliament, lie even forced the English king to declare war 
against France. Louis was compelled to make new efforts, and to 
concentrate his forces. Messina was evacuated, and left to the 
tender mercies of Spain. Crequi again defeated the duke of 
Lorraine, and drove him from Alsace into the Palatinate. Louis 
himself again entered Flanders and captured Ghent. 

§ 10. These events gave a final impulse to the negotiations at 
^ ^ lI o ust 1078, the first treaty was signed between 

France and Holland. Four days afterwards, William of Orange, 

, 1 anxious to lnakc Peace impossible, made a desperate attack on 
the army of Luxemburg before Mons, but was repulsed. It has 
never been definitely known whether William was or was not 
cognisant at the time that peace had been made. Spain accepted 
a treaty in September. The emperor continued to hold out, but at 
last, hampered by a revolt in Hungary, he came to terms in February, 
10 < 0 . France was the only gainer by a war which she had 
wantonly provoked. Holland lost nothing, as Macstricht, the last 
remnant ot the French conquests, was restored, aud an advan- 
ageous treaty of commerce was arranged. Spain, as the weakest 
oi thq allies, had to make the greatest sacrifices. Fsanclie-Comt^ 
was irrevocaUy renounced, and all the important frontier towns 
ot the Netherlands were handed over to France. The treaty with 
ic emperor restored the arrangements of Westphalia, with the 
S T thftt _. Fr * ib “ r 8 w “ g^en to Franco in exclwnge lor 

to nils'aa'h nil 1 ° f U ™ De W “ to *» restored on the same 

terms as had been laid down in the peace of the Pyrenees hut these 

were rejected by Charles .IV., and his duchyreS ,! ^ 

French dema^Ttl ° f Bra,,llenbur S to consent to the 
war sho n , . , ‘ r iqUC8,S ,nadc fron ' Sweden during the 

forced him T . reSt0rcd : But the appearance of Crtkjui on the Elbe 

IcTo Two m ^ U ‘r CenCe ', a " d a trea, y "as signed in June, 
t us'.Ke T , afterwards Denmark also came to terms and 

§ U lT the SCnCral P aclfication of Europe. 

handed h ^lf " f . bi * **• Sltttb- 

, n n „ w i frnm ti, con »^ n TO -tflO-alljcdjio wera of Euroiic . jm d had 
1 || ^J^e^_ntest v,ctorio„ 8 . In thi.inr'^.ohwia^Th'c 

but the vlS> he ol <lest and wisest traditions of French policy, 
natjonarfon^i, country and the concentration of 

consequences of his pr ? dece330r9 enabled him to ^P 0 th « 

decadenc e seta m „ tlme » how eyer, \hs period_o£. 

rooK 0 brilliant successes of his early years are 

TeZ I^T 5mdBt the disasters that attend the close of his 
the reins of ^^ Damm0UB and Popular prince who so boldly grasped 
6 reiUB °f government as they fell from the hands of Mazarin, 
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sinks gradually into the gloomy and bigoted tyrant, dreaded by all 
Europe and by his own subjects. The servility and adulation 
which surrounded Louis in the years following the ]>cace of Nymc- 
.gen wonl.l have r»r»nd the head of any mortal. Flattery almost 
gave place to worship. Louis fell an easy yictiwjo temptatiwj, wul 
became intoxicated with the idea of his own greatness and invin¬ 
cible power. Opposition was unbearable from an equal, still more 
from a subject. He refused to live any longer at the Louvre in the 
midst of the citizens, and built for himself the enormous , and 
wearisome palace at Versailles, which remains an apt memoria j> 
his character and his reign. To defray the immense expenses, Colbcr 
had to continue those financial expedients which had been fore 
on him by the war, but which ruined all bis prevous schemes 

If he ventured the slightest remonstrance, Louis crushed h m by 

reference to the superior devotion of his rival Lorn ois. 
neonle groaned under the taxes levied to support the rojal luxury, 
he nobles were degraded from all political imiKirtaneetobecome 
the valets of their sovereign. Utpresentativesof thg^g^t bouts, 
of France were content to hold.the towel at fhe kings toilet instead 
of wieldin" the n.arshars baton. Military and official posts were 
conferred on members of the middle class whose servility was 
assured. The patronage of literature, for which Louis has been so 
undeservedly praised, was regulated not so much by U,e merits.ol a 
writer as by his talents as a courtier and a sycophant. 

to-ci~.£re round the king aiulcourt. All that t as 
hSHmd inde,indent either iiTlTiouglTt^raction, was sedu¬ 
lously stilled. In 1G83 one of the last securities for a moderate 
government was removed by the death of Colbert, who had striven 
against much that he had been unable to preven , and had acted a 

some same 1 

Hmi?new' actor appeared prominently on the scene, who shares 
with Louvois the control of the king .n the ensuing period 
Tonis XIV.’s first mistress was Louise dc la \ allidre, who had 
‘ally loved him and who retired to a convent. She was succeeded 
w the bold and brilliant Madame dc Montcspan, who for many 
years was supreme at court, but who was never allowed to exert any 
political influence. It was she who introduced to the kings notice 
l . ladv who was destined to be her rival and successor. Franfoisc 
l’Aubionv noted for her beauty and ability, was the widow of the 
, writer of the Fronde, Scarron. After his death she was 

l)U ! \ tn «rreit poverty until she was induced by Madame do 
reduced t « un( ^ toke the charge of the king’s natural children. 

Kuhimself for a long time disliked her, though he gave her the 
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territory of Maintcnon from which she took her historical name. 
Gradually he became accustomed to her society till lie could n<> 
longer dispense with it. The new favourite was a prude. She got 
rid of Madame dc Montespan by effecting a reconciliation between 
Louis and his wife Maria Theresa. When the latter died in l(is:i, 
the king was privately married to Madame de Maintenon. Her 
character has been the subject of endless dispute, but there can be 
no doubt of her immense influence on the history of France. 

II. Tub Reunions. Religious Persecution. The League 

of Augsburg. 

§ 12. Advantageous as the treaty of Nymegen was to France, 
it was regarded by Louis only as the basis of new acquisitions. He 
was determined to make France impregnable to external invasion. 
Vauban was employed to erect fortresses on every side of the French 
border. But there were still some points on the frontier which 
were not strong enough in a military point of view. Especially the 
Three Bishoprics and Alsace were exposed to attack. This Louis 
was determined to remedy without any regard to law or equity. 
He found his opportunity in the indefinite wording of the treaties 
of Westphalia and the Pyrenees. For instance, Metz, Toni, and 
Verdun had been ceded to France “with their dependencies,” and 
this phrase was capable of various interpretations. Again, in 
Alsace the immediate vassals of the Empire had retained their 
independence, but the question arose as to who was really such an 
immediate vassal. • And, moreover, subjection to the Empire was 
altogether a different thing to subjection to France. The Empire 
was a very loosely connected body in which the various units did 
much as they pleased. In France, on the other hand, there was a 
highly centralised government, which allowed no independent 
action whatever. Hitherto France, occupied with the Fronde and 
, n ‘‘';? re ‘ gn ™ ar9 > had allowed these important questions to remain 

D0W that Europe dcsired l )cace ’ Louis determined 

nf M * a lhC ? e dl8 l )utes for hi » own advantage. The parliament 
Metz was ordered to find out all the dependencies of the Three 

ftl ” CB ’ Rnd the y were speedily compelled to acknowledge French 
uerainty. At Breisach a provincial court was erected to decide 

Uoulnn 18 ° f Loui8 ’ ri 8 ht9 in Alsace. A similar assembly in 
• wa ?n t ° ac ^ in Fran che-ComU. These are the famous 
. .. . re Reunion,” which claimed the powers of an international 

n una . e treaties which France had made with foreign powers 
weie oi be interpreted at the pleasure of France alone. These 
assumptions, bold and unparalleled as they were, aroused the mis- 
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trust but not the opposition of Euroi*. Louis had kept, his army 
on a war footing, while his rivals had disbanded theirs. The 
chamber of Breisach awarded to France the complete suzerainty of 
Alsace. The lesser imperial vassals had to submit at once, and the 
free city of Strasburg, suddenly attacked by an army under Louvois, 
was compelled to surrender (Sept. 1G81). On the very same 
day the fortress of Casalc in Italy, which had been of such im¬ 
portance in the time of Richelieu, was ceded to France by Charles 
of Mantua. Not content with these acquisitions, Louis demanded 
Most from Spain, and to enforce the demand laid siege to Luxem¬ 
burg, a fortress which he ardently coveted. 

Louis was very fortunate in the moment which lie chose for 
these unheard-of aggressions. Spain was powerless without a lies. 
William of Orange, eager for war, was hampered by the republican 
party, which insisted on peace. In Germany, the elector ot 
Brandenburg, who had raised himself to the rank of a great power 
was so disgusted with his treatment by the emperor in the recent 
negotiations that lie had formed an alliance with France. I he 
emperor himself, on whom devolved the duty of defending his out¬ 
lying frontiers, was occupied with a revolt in Hungary, which was 
now'complicated by a Turkish war. In 1G83 for the second time 
in history, the Turks advanced to the siege of \ lcnna. No event 
could have been more advantageous for Louis, though lie had 
probably done nothing to encourage the invasion. With a show of 
magnanimity he raised the siege of Luxemburg to allow the 
Spaniards to assist Austria against the infidel. But Vienna was 
saved by the heroism of John Sobieski, king of Poland, and Franco 
alone refused to sharo the transports of Europe. Louis at once 
resumed his hostilities against Spain. Courtrai, Dixmude, and 
lastly Luxemburg were taken. Still Europe refused to check the 
French advance. In August, 1G84, a twenty years truce was 
concluded with Holland, Spain and the Empire. Louis kept 
iwmcssion of Luxemburg, and the legality of the “reunions was 
virtually recognised. About the same time Louis sought to 
establish his naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. Merely 
because Genoa bad preferred a Spanish to a French alliance, the 
unfortunate city was bombarded and forced to make a humiliating 

submission. 

S 13 Louis’ absolutist tendencies were to the full as conspicuous in 
1,is domestic as in his foreign policy. After the lapse of more than 
half a century, France was again agitated by religious disputes. 
The great questions of the day were, the schism of the Jansewsts, 
.. i nf the Gallican church to Rome, and the position 
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was at this time dominated by the Jesuits, who supplied the 
royal confessor, Pere la Chaise. The famous order had sadly 
degenerated from the principles of Loyola. They had become more 
secular and more greedy of power and riches. The old unhesitating 
obedience to authority had disappeared, and in 1G51 we hear of a 
general of the order being deposed. Always anxious to be on the 
winning side, the Jesuits had given up their close alliance with 
Spain and attached themselves to the House of Bourbon. Louis 
could rely upon them for support even against the papacy, which 
they had been founded to defend. And this worldly ambition had 
brought with it graver moral defects. Their system of casuistry 
taught them to find excuses for the worst vices so long as the end 
was laudable. Their influence and teaching tended to lower the 
whole moral and religious tone of the people. Against this inllu- 
ence a natural reaction set in, of which the Jansenists were the 
foremost representatives. Cornelius Jansen and Jean du Vergier, 
two fellow-students at Louvain, were the founders of the new sect. 
Jansen became bishop of Yprcs, and in 1G35 produced his A ugustinus, 
in which he laid down his theological principles. Du Vergier was 
made abbot of St. Cyran and inculcated the same principles by his 
life and personal influence. The centre of the Jansenists was the 


monastery of Port Royal and a neighbouring retreat, where there 
were soon collected a number of the most eminent men in France ' 
including Pascal, Arnauld, Nicole, Tiilemont and Racine. The 
Jesuit casuistry was based upon the doctrine of free-will, and the 
Jansenists developed the counter-theory of predestination, which 
they found in the writings of Augustine. In their strictness of 
life and in many of their dogmas they resembled the Calvinists, 
and they have been called the “Puritans of Catholicism.” Rut 
they differed from the Protestants in the weight which they 
attached to tradition and the fathers, and they clung steadfastly to 
the idea of the universal church. From the first the sect had to 
make its way against opposition. Richelieu, who dreaded the 
appearance of new Huguenots, persecuted them and even imprisoned 

T Bu \ after his dcath their influence revived and spread 
"5 " nn 8 the Fronde they supported De Rctz, and thus drew 
on themselves the enmity of Mazarin. In 1653 the pope, Innocent X., 
was induced to issue a bull condemning five propositions which 

^ ound the Augustinus of Jansen. A form of 
, q i°2 W i M drawn U P> and approved by the French government 
. C e ^ 1C * 8sem bly. This the Jansenists were called upon to 
T ** ", , u ™*ey denied that the propositions were to be found in 
Jansen s book, and they maintained that the papal infallibility did 
o ex end to matters of feet. Threats and persecutions were 
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unable to make them yield. In 16“>4 Pascal published the famous 
‘Provincial Letters, 1 a satire on the principles of the Jesuits so 
vigorous and incisive that the order never really recovered its hold 
on the popular confidence. Their enmity against the Jansenists 
became more bitter than ever, but they failed to crush them. 
The question of the papal bull remained unsettled till 1669, when 
a compromise was accepted by Clement IX. The Jansenists 
agreed to condemn the five propositions as heretical, but reserved 
the question as to whether they were really taken from their 
teacher’s book. From this time they again revived; some of 
them gained preferment in the church, and their doctrines sprea 
into other countries. Louis XIV. hated them, partly as a remnant 
of the old Fronde, partly because they held the ecclesiastical power 
to be indepcndeflt of the state, and ]>artly because he personally 
favoured the Jesuits. They were thus opposed both by the king and 
by the popc v and were only saved from destruction by the want of 
unity between their opponents. 

§ 14. Louis XIV. wished to be supreme in the church as well as in 
the state, and this necessarily brought him into collision with the 
rival authority of the papacy. Moreover the popes at this time were 
afraid of the rising French power, and usually sided with the House 
Of Ilapshi.ru, and for this Louis revenged himself hy encroaching 
on their spiritual power. The basis of the royal power in church 
affairs was the so-called rfjah, the kings right to receive the 
revenues of a vacant bishopric, and to appoint to all the livings 
that belonged to it. This rigl.t had always been exercised by 
the French kings except in Guienne, Languedoc, Provence ami 
Dauphin*. Louis, conscious of his power, wished to extend it to 
these four provinces. The two bishops of Pamicr and Alois, who 
were Jansenists and wished to restrict secular interference pro¬ 
tested against this extension of the royal power, and appealed to 
the pone. Innocent XI. at once took up their cause, and forbade 
the king to proceed with his design. But Louis, religious and 

orthodox as ho was, would not yield to papal autl, °” t J- 
. i . »»„ .i, A had alwavs been on Ins side, ami 

clergy, and especially the Jesuits hM ^ ^ ^ 

he summoned a «>M>o.ial synod J viz , ) 

oxtensjon of ‘''e^ .^e^ndont of the spiritual: that a 
that the tempo 1 r (0 , ho : that the papal authority 
general council 1 h(j church: and that papal 

cannot nltcr tho U ^ Uers of faith, are not valid till they have 
decisions, even church. This was a great victory for 

E”r » ilh «” ki "- *» “<"■ 
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advance both for the unity of the nation and for the royal 
supremacy. But the opposition to the papacy involved n«»t the 
slightest tendency to a change in doctrine. Louis, under the 
influence of Madame de Maintenon, was more rigidly orthodox than 
ever. At the very time that he was quarrelling with the head of 
his church, he was preparing to render an acceptable service to that 
church by the suppression of heresy in France. 

§ 15. Ever since the fall of La Rochelle and the treaty of Alais, the 
Huguenots had lived peaceably in the enjoyment of the religious 
liberty that had been left to them. During the Fronde they had 
remained i>erfectly quiet, and had thus earned the gratitude of the 
king. One of Louis’ first acts was a promise to observe the Edict 
of Nantes. During the early part of his reign the Huguenots were 
unmolested. Excluded from direct military or political employ¬ 
ment, they devoted themselves with the more ardour to industry, 
and especially to financial administration. Colbert found in them 
his ablest and most trustworthy instruments. So jieaceful and 
prosperous was the Calvinist population, that Louis conceived the 
idea of effecting their reunion with the church. The rejection of 
this scheme by a synod in 1673 hurt the king’s self-love, and 
produced the first ill-will against the Huguenots. It was at this 
time that he was at war with Holland, and though there was no 
trace of an alliance, he was irritated to think that a portion of his 
Bubjects had common religious interests and sympathy with his 
enemies. The devotion of the French clergy, who in 1675 made 
him an extraordinary grant for the war, seemed to merit some 
grateful return. From this time the court began to aim at the 
conversion of the Huguenots, at first by rewards and favours 
showered on those who came over, afterwards by more violent 
measures. Every possible form of oppression was resorted to 
that did not run directly counter to the letter of the Edict of 
^conversion of a Ca tholic to the._rofhrmcd frith W as 
tyrb.dden under the severest ]>cnalties^ Mixed marriages were pro- 
f Huguenots were exdndr.f Wi. all financial employment, 

C om municipal offi^g 1 ppd /rom the legal and medical professions. 

asseafietLiipomthein, and on the slightest pre¬ 
text their churches were demolished by the orthodox parliaments. 

ny ° the oppressed sect sought a refuge from persecution in 
voluntary exile. But e migration w as forbidden by a royal edict. 
i sin gR broke out in theOcvennes and other provinces, but were 
pe i y put down by force. * Louvois now hit on a characteristic 
e leme or procuring conversions. Troo ps were., .quartered., on 
tlugumd , , n nUBe holda^till.^thoy abi ured their faith. Military 
-Ly proved a most- effective missionary instrument. Every 
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•lay came the news of numerous conversions. Louis was persuaded by 
his ministers that the one thing necessary to complete the work 
was that the royal will should be finally and unhesitatingly 
expressed. This could be most effectively done by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The king at first hesitated to take such 
an extreme step. France had obtained its greatness by alliance 
with the Protestants. To undo the great work of Henry. IV. 
would he to break with the most serviceable of French allies. Hail 
war with the Hapsburgs been going on, the act would have been 
impossible. But Europe was at peace, and had conclusively shown 
its desire to remain so. England, once the champion of Protes¬ 
tantism, was now under James II., from whom applause rather 
than opposition was expected. At last Louis determined on the 
most fatal measure of his reign. Qq.Oct. 22 J 685 , ap^ared an 
edict by which tl.c Huguenots were deprived of all the privileges 
conferred on them by the Edict of Nantes or the treaty of Alms; 
the reformed worship was prohibited; tl.c ministers were to be 
exiled, and tl.e churches destroyed; emigration was forbidden 
under penalty of the galleys. The only concession made was a 
promise of liberty of conscience, so long as no public worship took 
.lace The edict was welcomed with extravagant applause by the 
Catholic world. Innocent XI. alone, jealous ot Louis' jK.wer, and 
personally inclined to mild measures, looked on in gloomy dis¬ 
approval. But the measure was fatal to the real interests of 
France, lK)th"cxtemal and internal. The prohibition of emigration 
could not bo enforced. More than half a million of the most in¬ 
telligent and industrious population of France crossed the borders 
nnd carried their skill to more tolerant countries—to England, 
Holland, and Prussia. By the gain of those countries may bo 
measured the loss of France. The industrial life which Colbert 
had hoped to create and stimulate, seemed to lie irretrievably 
ruined. And the moral and intellectual energies of tl.c people were 
„o less seriously injured. Louis XIV. may have been misled and 
misinformed by Louvois, lie may have been influenced l.y the milder 
biuotry of Madame do Maintenon, but on bis head must rest the 
ultimate responsibility of the measure which did such infinite 
damage to France, and which far outweighs any benefits that his 
earlier Government may have conferred on ids subjects. 

' c !G "ill foreign politics the effect of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nail tea was equally disastrous, and was more immediately felt. 
AH the Protestant allies.oL France were completely, alienated. In 
Holland William of Orange was enabled to triumph over the 
renublican party, which had hitherto tied his hands. The elector 
of P Brandenburg, who had closely allied himself with Louis in 
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opposition to the emperor, changed his attitude, and made up all 
his differences with Austria. The influence which France had 
obtained over the German princes by the League of the Rhine was 
overthrown. Louis had schemed for the transference of the Empire 
to himself, that was henceforth hopeless. The aggressions of Louis 
on the frontiers of Germany, hitherto unopposed and condoned by 
the truce of 1684, would no longer be tolerated. In 1685 tho 
elector palatine Charles died, the last male of the House of 
Bimmern. The electorate passed to Philip William of the line of 
Neuburg. But Louis at once claimed great part of the Lower 
Palatinate, in right of Charles* sister, the wife of his brother Philip 
of Orleans. Germany raised itself to oppose the claim. In July, 
1686, a defensive league was concluded at Augsburg between the 
emperor, Spain, Sweden, Holland and almost all the German princes 
and circles. In the next year it was joined by the elector of Bavaria, 
the duke of Saxony, and the chief independent states of Italy. The 
pope, Innocent XI., gave it his secret support. We can sec how 
completely Louis XIV.*s ambition and bigotry had reversed the 
attitude of the European powers. Formerly France had supported 
Protestantism in its resistance to the great Catholic power of the 
House of Hapsburg. Now Spain and Austria—even the Pope 
himself—were leagued with the Protestant powers to check tho 
aggressions of France in the sphere both of politics and of religion 
There was still one important power whose adhesion to the league 
against Louis seemed necessary to ensure its success. England 
which, under Elizabeth and Cromwell, had been the champion of 
Protestantism, was now ruled by the bigoted and impracticable 
James II. Bo far from disapproving of Louis* actions, he showed a 
desire to imitate them in his own country. Like his predecessor, 
Lnarlcs II., he relied uixm French subsidies and French troops to 
crush any discontent among his subjects. This discontent he 
speedily aroused. In a reign of only three years (1685-1G88) he 
Huwccded in completely alienating every class. His attack on the 
cslabltthcd church evoked tho opposition of tho most orderly and 

7 ,ve ;' h,B 8ub i<* tB - The malcontents turned naturally to 
am o range, whose wife was James’ daughter and presumptive 
heiress iho unexpected birth of a son to the king suddenly 

emo\ a prospect of a Protestant succession, and rendered 

prompt measures necessary for the protection of civil and religious 
' ; U was determined to invite the Prince of Orange to England 

o c ect a settlement. But in existing circumstances such an act was 
ot European, as well as insular, importance. William was the bitter 
an< avowed opponent of the French king, his success was certain to 
invo vc England in the great conflict impending on the continent. 
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So intense was the hostility which Louis had excited, that the 
Catholic powers of Europe, the pope at their head, were inclined to 
support a scheme which must result in the triumph of English 
Protestantism, and which might involve the deposition of a 
legitimate and Catholic sovereign. Every risk must be ran m 
order to deprive Eranee of so important an ally. 

§ 17. It was manifest that Louis’ position was a very critical one, 
and required the most cautious action. He had no ally of importance 
except the Turks, and they were now being decidedly worsted in the 
war with Austria. In 1688, the great fortress of Belgrade was taken 
by the imperial army, and the Porte was forced to sue for terms. 
Rut Louis obstinately refused to yield in the face of any difficulties. 
Not only did he continue to prefer his claims in the Palatinate, lie 
prepared for a new and more offensive intervention in German 
affairs For a long time lie had been in the closest alliance with 
the electors of Cologne, and this alliance was °f great moment ns 
securing the French on the Rhine. In 1688 the archbishop 
Maximilian Henry died, and the eyes of Europe were turned on the 
election of his successor. The French party, which included the 
majority of the chapter, put forward William of Furstenberg, a 
vassal of Louis, who had becu coadjutor under the late elector. 
Rut the emperor was determined not to allow so great a principality 
to remain practically subject to France. He put forward an 
opposition candidate, Joseph Clement, brother of the elector of 
Havana The imiicrial intervention had some weight with the 
chapter, and Furstcnlicrg only obtained thirteen votes outof twenty- 
four, while his rival received nine. But for a legitimate election 
two'thirds of the votes were required, and the dispute had to he 
referred to the pope. Innocent XI. had many grounds for quarrel 
with Louis XIV., and to tl.cse had been added a recent grievance. 
\ frequent source of abuse in Romo had been the franchises claimed 
i,y foreign ambassadors, which enabled them to shelter any persons, 
however criminal, who sought refuge in the neighbourhood of their 
residence. Innocent hod issued a docrec abolishing these franchises. 
Louis XIV with characteristic haughtiness, refused to givo up the 
privileges of his embassy at the command of the po ( >e. An envoy 
was sent to Romo with a military escort to enforce his pretensions. 
T l, e pope excommunicated the ambassador, and France and Rome 
wero again at open war with each other. It was obviously the 
interest of Innocent to check Louis’ power in every way. Ho at 
oneo declare,1 Joseph Clement to lie the lawful archbishop of 
Colocnc The French king, afraid of losing his hold on Cologne, 
replied by acknowledging Furstcnlicrg and announcing his intention 

.to uphold him. 
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But meanwhile the interests of France were still more directly 
threatened by William of Orange’s projected expedition to England. 
Louis sent urgent warnings to James II. ami threatened to attack 
Holland. But James, with his usual stupid arrogance, refused to 
bsten to the warnings, and declared that his position was weakened 

Il.r OPC »- aV0Wnl .,° f * hc , Frcnch aUiancc ‘ Louis hail to act for 
himself. IBs council was divided as to the measures to be taken 

Scignelay, Colberts son, who was minister of the revenue, urged 

«ar against Holland both by land and sea. But Louvois, always 

jealous of the Colbert family, and fearing that a naval war might 

increase Ins rivals influence, advised an immediate attack 

Germany. Hu opinion was adopted by the king. An army under 

the dauphin laid siege to l’hilipsburg, and the skill of Vauban 

compelled its speedy surrender. The League of Augsburg was 

entirely unprepared for war, and in an incredibly short space of 

time the four Rhenish electorates were at the feet of France! The 

1 alatinate was devastated for the sccon.l time. Louis' attack upon 

Germany decided the fate of England. William of Ornn-e freed 

from the danger of French invasion, hastened his preparation’s and 

on Nov. 11 688, sailed for England. James II. Iho'wcdTmuch 

t S^nTfs'! f00li8h confidence ^forehand. Deser- 

ns from his army au.l his own family convinced him of the utter 

i '1 . r r tanC °’ HC flc< ‘ fr< ’ m t,le CnpturS 

„ brought back again ho availed himself of the opportunity 

offered by his crafty opponent, an.l escaped to Fmnce Thern 

was \o e^fomeVmmr Th ° of tho alli “ 

treaty of the Pyrenees Loi.i° f at °, ° f th,n " 8 rec ognised by tho 

to extend his inquisitions^ and ’ if P 0bsibl '', 

side, on the Pvraln c ’ o ^ rance had face attack on every 

forces of nolUntL.Gw^ 1 ” Spai "’ °“ the cast from the combined 

Italian frontier from Savo^’ Al d .i! h6 Sl>ani9h Netherlands, on tho 

defended a-ainst M the 8am ° time the coa8t had to 

Holland. So immense welrt^ maritime ^ wers - En S ,and and 

able tho machinery for ^ • re80Urces of France, and so admir- 

performed at once7 UnTiLT" 2 “T’ ^ thCSe taSkR ' Vere 

k°u\a bacV never lean than four /M-rmeR in (he 
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field, and sometimes as many as six. Nor were the allies on their 
side wanting in energy. Germany alone furnished three armies. 
One under the prince of Waldeck advanced to co-operate with the 
Dutch, English and Spaniards in the Netherlands, and defeated the 
French under d'Humieres at Yalcourt. Two others, commanded 
respectively by the elector of Brandenburg and the duke of Lorraine, 
undertook to drive the French from their recent conquests on the 
Rhine. Kaiscrwcrth, Bonn, and Mainz were captured. But these 
early reverses only roused Louis to greater efforts. The ablest of 
surviving French generals, Luxemburg, was sent to the Aether- 
lauds, the most important scene of war. Marshal Boufflcrs «as to 
ni t on the Moselle, and the dauphin, under the supervision of do 
Lorges, on the Rhine. Catinat, hardly inferior to Luxemburgm 
ability, was sent against Savoy, while the dulte de Noames ^ed a 
fifth army across the Pyrenees into Catalonia. It is m poss bi c ,o 
follow the details of these various campaigns, hverynhero tne 
1 French*held ^heir own, and even won ^J^^thes 

an&SL as sxstpasfe 

and in a short time conquered almost the whole of Savoy. In the 
next year he reduced Nice and Montmdhan. And while the French 

---a 

exertions by land and sea, Louis was by no means forgetful of the 
. .. of Tames IL A French force escorted him to Ireland, 

'"r/ho soon obtained almost universal recognition. 11 was only in 
"u p oltant north that opposition was to bo dreaded. It would 
thc l \ 0t Z T« most complete triumph for Louis XIV.’s policy if 
have ee . e been conquered from the side of Ireland. But 
Englan invasion. He hurried to meet the 

Wnnam ULdidnot wa^e (July 2 , 1690) decided the 

enemy, ^ the ^ ^ France> and william’s generalsjem 

SftcoSS the reduction of Ireland. It was completed m 
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1691 by the pacification of Limerick. The success of William of 
Orange was a terrible blow to Louis. The combined English and 
Dutch forces were now free to act directly against France, and 
William was able to bring his abilities and his dauntless resolution 
to the assistance of the allies. 

§ 19. Louis XIV., as if conscious that the war in the Netherlands 
was dignified by the presence of his great rival, appeared to tako 
the command in person. But as usual when he was there nono 
but the safest enterprises were undertaken. Mons was besieged 
in form, and taken by the skill of Vauban. William advanced” to 
relievo it, but found the covering army too strong and had to Retire. 
1 lie capture of Mons, and Catinat's successes in Savoy, were the only 
military events of importance in 1691. More memorable than 
anything else was the death of Louvois, the suggester of Louis 1 
unscrupulous policy and therefore the real originator of the war. 
His royal master had for some time l>een weary of him, and his 
death was so sudden that rq>orts were circulated and believed of 
poison administered by order either of the king or of Madame do 
Maintenon. Louvois was the last able minister of Louis XIV. 
The military administration was entrusted to his son, Barbesicux 
but he was young and incapable. The king had become so feebly 
jealous of power that he could not bear the presence of able men 
Henceforth he surrounded himself with second-rate officials, and 
trusted morei and more to his own impulses or the suggestions of 
Madame do Maintenon. 


Great preparations were made for the campaign of 1G92 Louis 
was determined on a fresh undertaking in favour of James TI 
lourville, the admiral who had been so successful two years before 
was ordered to convey the deposed king to Ireland. Great expecta¬ 
tions were based upon the popularity of James with tho English 
Hect; hehad even a secret correspondence with the admiral, Russell. 
Rut Russell refused to recognise even his legitimate king on the deck 

cnnlZ 7 " th ° baMlC ° f U H °S U0 - the Fr ^>, showed 

TZT VCFy ’ Ut TourviUe was by superior numbers 
VuJ'T r J et L reat - The expedition was now impossible, and 
I' 0 ' regained her naval superiority. Henceforth the maritimo 

successes of the French were limited to the raids on Dutch and 
£ comm erce of adventurous privateers such as Jean Bart. 
Oolbert s son, Seignelay, who had done so much for the French 
navy, had died soon after the victory of 1690. His successor, 
Pontchartrain, was, like aU Louis’ later ministers, incapable. By 
land the French had still the upper hand. Louis again commanded 
the army and attacked Namur. The siege is reckoned as Vauban’s 
masterpiece, and the fortress was defended by the second engineer 
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of the ace, Cohere. William’s attempt at relief was frustrated by 

Luxemburg, and Namur surrendered. Louis had now a great 

opportunity of crushing his enemy, but as usual he refused to risk 

a battle, and soon afterwards returned to France. Luxemburg, who 

was left behind with diminished forces, was drawn by W illiam into 

a trap at Stcinkirk, but lie extricated himself with mastcriy energy 

....a skill and the allied forces were compelled to retreat. Neither 

1 anomml able to gain any decisive success. France was 

exhausted by its unparalleled exertions, and disaffection began to 

make itself Picard. Louis had great difficulty in obtaining t he 
make itsell nca Jun) , 1693, that he was able to 

defence. O - lKisition, and quitted the army without 

an assault on conspicuous military 

o,»ly result was tie ftlt0<?cther on the defensive, and in 

French were f ‘ b ‘ (Ucd "Meanwhile Catinat was holding 

funrouml fn Savoy even 8 against the rising Austrian commander, 
l„s hav £y* “ c 2s French on his father’s side, and 

Italian by liis'mother, who was one of Maznrin’s nieces. But 
ISiitedby Louis, he had thrown hinisclf altogether on to the side of 
the emperor. In 1G92 the forces of Savoy had the Better of 
conflict and oven attempted an invasion of Dauplnno. But the 
next year Catinat defeated them at Marsaglia and reconquered 
Piedmont. In Catalonia Noailles gained still more conspicuous 

/ 8U 820. C But all these heroic efforts f rvcd only to 

voluntary'sacrifices, but this could net go on for ever 
The financial administration had fallen into very incompetent 
/.',1 s since Colbert’s death, but even Collicrt could hardly have 

e l with existin'” difficulties. Not only had the annual expendi- 
coped wit *amount, but the sources of revenue 

turc ribcn ,1 iminished. The Huguenots had carried 

were proportions y ofFrancc , an d their departure had 

with them n > u r c '* f ^ ™ French industries. Commerce and 

i;‘ fliC tnfeXffetl frotlhe attacks of English and Dutch. Even 
the colonies sutler gecur0 xho Knglish fleet bombarded 

the coasts were "0 1 ^8 |t ^ fcared tbat „ icy might effect a 

King™ T,?these internal misfortunes were now added military 
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reverses. In 1695 William of Orange with the assistance of Cohorn 
retook Namur. The energetic defence of the commander, Boufflers, 
and the attempted relief by Villeroy, Luxemburg's successor, proved 
fruitless. It was evidently necessary for France to obtain peace. 
Louis had already withdrawn many of the obnoxious demands 
which he had put forward at the commencement of the war but 
without satisfying the allies. He now determined to break up the 
hostile league by separate negotiations. The duke of Savoy, whose 
interest in the war was purely selfish, was easily induced to come 
over to the side of France by the restitution of all his territories, 
with the addition of Pinerolo and Casale. His daughter was 
married to Louis grandson, the duke of Burgundy. It was 
an enormous sacrifice both of power and dignity for Louis to 
make but it produced the desired result. The neutrality of 
Haly being secured, he was able to strengthen his forces at other 
points, the allies, weakened by the defection of Savoy, consented 
to accept the mediation of Charles XI. of Sweden, and a diplomatic 

SfSS M ” r ' 10S7 ' “ »’■*■*■ “ *V 

Ma T nvo?K, tiM ‘"i ‘ hC "' ay ° f ^ wcre 8 reat »d numerous. 

onlr™ r S "' Cre '3®" dcd by Louis ns ^consistent with 
us honour and dignity as well as with his interests. Spain wished 

th ° frr 8 ' Gcrmany that of Westphalia. 

ffSSJSV* ^ F^tSely 

marshal Boufflers’ r f , nd and confidant, and the French 

listen to the demand fo gr ? Xt kln S> he rcfuscd to 
soil. On these TelVw m CX P^ s,on of ^mes II. from French 
Spain, who were an^L^'^am undertook to manage Austria and 

a decision by the news tha°t ^ T*' Spa ' n forccd t0 

of Vendome, who had takL^ n” 4 , had 8ur <-cndercd to the duko 
Sept. 20 1697 ili taken toadies command in Catalonia. On 

France, England Sraffl La^ii'"‘T S '?T ed at Jtasads^feetween 
William TIT ' P* n *. Holland. Besides tbi? concessions to 

pcaco^f Nvmp^° UI8 T thdrCW from a11 conquests made since the 

frontier towns oHut agr . e f i x tllat the Dutch B,,ould garrison the 
the Spanish Netherlands as a security against a 
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French invasion. The emperor still held out, and demanded the 
cession of Strasburg. William was so convinced of the importance 
of this, that he was personally willing to resume the war. liut 
England and Holland were almost unanimous in thetfdesire for 
peace, and Louis was enabled to carry his point. On October 30, 
the s cornl treaty between France and the empire was concluded 
I ouis surrendered the great fortresses of Freiburg, Bre.sach, and 
rhilipsburg, and restored all the places 

Of Sta. o. the »»«•—- 

acred for a sumofrcadymoncy.^ ^ to tho preteDsions of 

. The treaty of tQ en ” force thc legality of his famous 

1 Loms XIV. ‘ compelled to withdraw from the Itli.ne 

‘reunions,, anJl had. b a {li anC o had been of such service to 

frontier. The Stuarts, E , ish thronc . Holland, which 

hini remained excluded him ^ ^ union with England more 

he had ' v J* h * d Th0 F ronc h had retired from their command- 

powerful than ever. had posed as tho champion 

in /r.fr°m but the Pro slant interests had prevailed in 

cessions were not re 0 ar «l by objcct , n vicw . The question 
they were only made vri 1 absorbed so much attention 

l( f the Spanish sueces now coming to a crisis, Louis 

* I 1 ' 0 , SZe his Lnd* completely free. It is necessary to have 
" SO', conception of the various claims that were involved. 

IV. Wah of the Spanish Succession. 

, „ tt the rciening hing of Spain, had never enjoyed 
S 21. Chari 0 * ^ ’ or mindi nnd ho was now rapidly smk- 
sonnd health ci tbe ]aat )nnle 0 f the Spanish branch 

ing into the grave. desccndftnts of Charles V. Ho had been 
of tho Hapaburgs, Mwjo LouisCi a u iecc of Louis XIV., IU1 ' 1 
jmuried twice, v v 
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afterwards to Maria Anna of Neuburg, a sister-in-law of the emperor 
Leoiwld, but there was no prospect of his having children, and tlie 
succession to his throne must go to claimants by the female side.- 
1 he eldest daughters both of Philip III. and of Philip IV. had been 
married into the house of Bourbon, Anne to Louis XIII., and Maria 
1 lieresa to Louis XIV. But both had on their marriage re¬ 
nounced all claims to the succession. Mazarin and Louis XIV. 
had endeavoured to obtain some declaration of the invalidity of 
these renunciations, but hitherto without result. By a curious 
coincidence the younger sisters of the two French queens had been 
married into the Austrian branch of the Hapsburgs, Philip III- 3 
daughter to Ferdinand III., and Philip IV.’s toLcomld. Neither 
oi them had made any renunciation, and rtdTmTT’s will had 
expressly favoured the succession of his younger in preference to 
ns elder daughter. The French claims therefore being excluded 
by the renunciations of Anne of Austria anil Maria Theresa, the 
hereditary right seemed to belong incontestably to the issue of 
Leopolds marriage with Margaret Theresa. This was a daughter 
Maria, who was married to the elector of Bavaria, and wl,o° had 
already given birth to a sou, Joseph Ferdinand. But Leopold was 
unwiii^g to allow Spain to fall altogether from Hapsburg hands. 
He had compelled Ins daughter to renounce her claims on Spain 
and demanded the succession for himself as grandson of Philip III ’ 

remained the buSSft" fTV"' 1 Na ™">. there still 

and the great donSHTn^ v^ Na l ,les aad Sicily, 

enormous an emp^t ‘Vv NeW W ° rld ‘ Th J •« - 

prepared to have^ voioLn tW m IT lm >“ rtan « and Euru l ,c waa 
the “ balanm J the raattcr - ^ese were the days when 

was natural tW Ji? W \/\ WaS *be watchword of diplomacy, and it 

““■ i ,iLk ‘ 

Louis ana ^ nitlon “ad \been concluded long ago between 

ctlstaJei VZT’ tUt T “ OW ° Ut « Th0 

moreover,WiUiam i II h°, pnnc4 V had com P lctoly clian ° ed ’ and . 

had arisen since then, and was nrenared 
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defend the interests of Europe. All the lesser powers were 
unwilling to allow the aggrandisement of either France or Austria 
by the acquisition of the Spanish territories. It was their obvious 
interest to support the claims of Bavaria, which were also the best 
from a legal point of view, because the renunciation of Leopolds 
daughter, made without any reference to Spain and without Spanish 
sanction, was a purely Austrian transaction and could not be 
regarded as valid. Louis, who dreaded the natural tendency of the 
Spanish king to favour the collateral branch of his own family, and 
who was anxious to exclude Austria at all costs, thought it^advis¬ 
able to fall in with the wishes of Europe, lhe first treaty 
partition was concluded between France, England, and Holland 
on October 11, 1098. The archduke Charles was to receive t o 
Milanese, the Bourbon claimant was to liavo Naples, Sieil), tlio 
Tuscan ports and Guipuscoa. All the rest of the 
was to go to the electoral prince of Bavaria, Joseph Ferdinand. 

This treaty might secure the interests of Europe, but it had one 
fatal defect, that it took no account whatever of ^anisli interests 
or feelings. There both court ami people were unanimous in their 
opposition to any scheme of partition whatever as likely to be 
fatal to the greatness of Spain. Charles determined if possib e, to 
avert such a misfortune, and in November made a formal will, in 
which tho Bavarian prince was acknowledged as heir to all bis 
dominions. But iu January, 1699, the infant prince suddenly died, 
cither of small-pox or of poison. Both the partition-treaty and the 
royal will were thus nullified, and the old question appeared again 
under altered conditions. Tho elector of Bavaria claimed to stand in 
his son’s place by the letter of the treaty, but the claim was rejected 
both by Louis and by WUliam III. A second treaty of partition 
was agreed upon in May, 1700, which was much more advantageous 
to Austria The archduke Charles was to have the bulk of tho 
Spanish inheritance, viz., Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the 
colonies. Tho dauphin was to have the share stipulated m the 
previous treaty, with the material addition of Lorrame; and the 
duke of Lorraine was to be compensated with the Milanese. 

& 22 The obstinate determination of the Luropcan powers to effect 

a mrti'tionExcited great indignation in Spain A^trongparty.forjnj^ 

tS to maintain at all costs the unity of the empire Now the 

Ini vclftimant who could really enforce this unity was LouisNJ-V., 

ov ^' fc(,i«eif a party to the treaties of partition But it was 

w h ° Ilfl that the prospect of undivided succession would induce him 
probable that the prosi ^ ^ afc auy rato> thafc 

to throw o , Hapshurgs, and that the accession of the latter 

w^tSably result in the weakening and dismemberment of Spaia 
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Theso opinions were sedulously encouraged by Louis' envoy, count 
Ilarcourt, the ablest diplomatist in... the French service. The 
charm ofhia manner had already gained popular feeling to the side 
of trance, even when the court, under the influence of the queen 
was wholly German in its sympathies. And now the attitude of 

the court was beginning to change. The queen's power de¬ 

creased, atul cardinal Purto-Carrero, the leader of the new French 
party, obtained supreme influence over the weak kin". Charles 
sent to Rome to implore the pope's advice, and Louis now reaped 
the benefit of Ins reconciliation with the papacy. I nnoc ent XII. 
declared « favour of the French claims. The contention was that 
tho renunciation of the two infantas had been made only to prevent 
tho union of the two crowns on one head. This could be avoided 
by givmg.Spain.to Philip.of Anjou, the dauphin’s second son, who 
\yas not tho heir to the French throne. On Oct. 2^L700, Charles II 
rqade a new will declaring the duke of Anjou heir to the whole 
Spanish territories, on condition that he should renounce for bi.n- 
scli and Ins heirs all claims to the French crown, llefore another 
month had elapsed thejting. who had been forced to disinherit his 
ovro family in favour of his old enemies, closed , his- unfortunate 

would r sS^rTK dC fn n,1Cd °" L ° UiS XIV •’ ,, dccision - whether ««« 
accent , y th " tre “ ty ° f P arlition » or whether he would 

Mcept the dnezling prospect offered by Charles’ will and risk a 

SSffiEV. V 8l ‘^ a debated question whether the indedsdon 
manifested by the French court at this juncture was real or feigned 
ilSnm writers have maintained that Louis had all alone- 
intriguing for the undivided succession, and ll ho tr^tie^ ff 
partition, especially the second, were only, intended « £ 

conceal his real designs. Whatever be tKSKuS SS it 

crvL , m T the trUe interCSU of would have been "best 

by th >? poaccfl ‘ 1 acceptance of the advantages secured bv the 

Cr rat * ***£* —er b Lu‘i: 

those of his own dynasty. 

f °g g5jlOrS£laimed as Philip V. of Spai n, 
but itnews oTthirimeijxiHed event, 
08 if Louis wnmT ParCd f e r 0rgaDised opposition. It seemed at first 
MaximilS^ y ^ r0Ugh hi8 great project unhindered. 
NotherlandJ hv ^ who bati l>een appointed governor of tho 

Francp" w ^&SiuaLgYCiLCQtiiel^-lQ -the aidn of 

fortresses whinh • >Wft8 P roclaixne < i Brussels, an d_ thc_barricr 

** the treaty of Ryswick, were 
K y Dutch troops, were now jn»n<^.V-QVflr «... 'fiVimfr 
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garrisons. Moreover the Bavarian elector and his brother, the 
archbishop of Cologne, promised their support to France in the 
event of war against Austria. On the side of Italy, Louis was 
equally fortunate. The dukes of Savoy and Mantua were won over 
and Philip was proclaimed without opposition both m Milan and 
v a pi e s The emperor was tlic most determined opponent whom 
the French lmd to fear. The establishment of Frcncli power in 
Milan was a constant and pressing source of danger to Austria. 
Moreover, the claims of the archduke Charles were not to be 
relinquished without a struggle. Fortunately the Turkish war 
had been ended by the peace of Carlowitz in 1G08. In Germany, 
Leopold could rely upon the newly created elector of Hanover, an 
!;Se*k of bribed ,v..h M" ° 

transform his electorate into a kingdom. But eten with these 

chance'of'obuining 1 f he'spanish crown without the support of the 

™ EnSd^dHolland had both acknowledged Philip V as king 

of Smiu William 111. protested bitterly against Louis bicaoh of 

r wn W 1,0 could do nothing against the obstinate desire for peace 
faith but liei n England he had become very 

•vykichwas si o i majority in parliament was not only opposed 

“o ?he U war, bull mndea direct attack on the kings whole^system of 
William went so far as to meditate abdication and a 

KTTh. 1l2 tZt, difficulties he ™ fby ,h« 
action of Louis himself. Shortly after Philip s departure for Spain, 
bis right to an cvraituaL succcssiun-in France was foimally reoog 
n^d This was a distinct threat to Europe, which was determined 
nu * 1- . „ ninn n f »hc two crowns. The exclusion of the 

to prevent the ... des t r oved all barrier against French 
Dutch garnsons^ ^ ^ of tho statcs t0 the impending danger. 

if was evident that Louis treated his son’s dominions as Ins own 
Finally the measures taken to extend French and Spanish 
F y ’ „ the expense ot England and Holland, touched the 

r0 Tv e i r t«l tutefcsts oT both countries, ttUltam HI. was at last 
most vita t . Grand Alliance. at t,ie Hague (Sept. 

1701 ) e between the eml^Tor and his German allies, Holland, and - 
bet r3 agree d to restore the barrier in the 

England. The France and Ho „ Rnd> t0 compel the cession 

Netherlands Austr ia, to protect the threatened Dutch and 

of tho Milan exclude France from the Spanish treaties. 

English commerce, n d nQt under take to fight the succession 

“■* hl " “ f “ " 
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coincided with their own interests, and to extort reasonable 
securities from France. A few days after the conclusion of this 
alliance James 1L died at St. Germain^. Under the impulse of the 
moment, and forgetful of the stipulations made at Rvswick, 
Louis acknowledged the young prince as king of England. The 
act does honour to his heart, but it was a false political move. 
Public opinion in England was profoundly stirred by the claim of a 
foreign prince to determine who should be their king. The Tory 
parliament was dissolved, and the new elections were overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favour of the king’s partisans. \£illiam was now freed 
from the last obstacle in the way of that great war'against France 
which was the object of his life. But before he could see the fruit 
of his policy, he died, without chi',Irpn, oa.-March.-19, 1702. 
England, and Holland were now separated. The crown of the 
former fell to William’s feeble sister-in-law, Anne. But the great 
statesman's policy survived his death. It was ably continued in 
Holland by the grand pensionary Hcinsius, and in England by the 
duke of Marlborough. These two men, with tlio Austrian com¬ 
mander, prince Eugene, were the real leaders of the alliance against 
Louis XIV. ° 

The Grand Alliance was in no way more formidable than the 
previous leagues, which had failed to conquer France even when 
bpa.u was separate and hostile. But France was no longer what it 
had been; The three short years of peace had been insufficient to 
restore order in the financial administration. The_king continued 

1 eX!>endlture ’ “ d considered that he was 
benefiting the people by squandering millions on useless luxury. 
Loms himself was growing old ; he lived more in retirement, and 

ecnemU f. T" T* measure8 ' The great ministers and 

generals who had shed such lustre on his earlier years had dis- 

. appw ad- yillara and Vendome were able commanders, but far 
'. n r ^" 0r .*? Cond<! > Turenne, or Luxemburg. And in civil adminis- 
the ™' vas “° one t0 ^ compared with Colbert, or even with 
the finoni* When PoDtc bartrain was made chancellor, the charge of 
entrusted to Chamillart, a young man who had no 
er merit than his ignorance and docility. So easy did Louis find 

inferior to himself; that in 1701, on the 
j y ■ ° ^heaieux, C h a millar t received the war department in 
the bind An. , thuS Poetically sole minister, and had to bear 

o *** the uttermost the joint energies of 

The inevitable result was confusion and 
& 1 oeSSL— ^ a t>oru In_lhe army especially, the old discipline dis- 
... , venality, and Othpr-dLsordera -flouriehed. The _ troops 
V -- re 1 4 UI an< l ill-fed: the organisation which Louvois had 
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raised to such excellence, fell to pieces. The king, with fatal se f- 
eonfidcnce, assumed the task of directing from the cabinet the 
campaigns of his generals. They were often compelled to send for 
instructions, and were nut infrequently defeated before the courier 

§ 24. '1 he war broke out iu Italy in 1701, before the conclusion 
of the Grand Alliance. Prince Eugene led an imperial army against 
the Milanese. The French commander was Catinat, who had gained 
such successes in the last war. But, hampered by royal orders he 
could neither op,H,se Eugene’s entry into Italy, nor rests Jus 
further advance. He was too independent and upr.ght to be popular 
nt . court, and Louis was easily induced to give a superior command 
to Villeroy, his own personal favourite, and the most fatallyjncom- 
potent of all the French generals. Villeroy not onygaw 
successes but by bis arrogance disgusted the duke of Savoy, and 
Xrt alienated him from the. French a.I = Against c 
unanimous advice of bis council, lie -icternnned .o attack the 

ST" T. he\v^tr X S^e'emit/at Cremoni L 
town was surprised by a night attack of Eugene, and \ illeroy him¬ 
self was taken prisoner. To repair these losses the command uas 
given to the duke of Vendome, a great grandson of Henry IV. 
Though a glutton and a sluggar.1, Vendome had great military 
.‘lent* and though his iudolencc often led him into difficulties, his 
ability hardly ever failed to extricate him from them. He was 
beloved by the soldiers, whose vices ho made no efforts to check. 
Under him the balance of power in Italy and the reputation of the 
French arms were restored. Ho forced Eugene to raise the siege of 
Mantua, and won a somcwl.at indecisive victory at Suzzaric But 
Jo was unable to drive the imperir’ists from Italy, and could only 
protect Mantua and Milan. A nd his succcs :«■,»“'*•^fj 
were more than counterbalanced by the defection m l703, of the 
,lukc of Savoy. In spite of l.is close relationship with tl.e Bourbons 
_,,e was the father-in-law both of the duke of Burgundy and of 
V -he had embarked in the war solely from motives of sclf- 
‘ , ' Tho emperor now offered him territorial concessions, and 

ITS '.uSdVS r™.. ]»a *»■ Th. toil. - » 

r to change tl.e allegiance of a prince, wl.oso “geography 
for * h® a man of honour.” From this ti.no 

tl ‘;S e Them U “em t^ot^^TLies of operation-ti, 

tuey w ,w ° p° w ° rfui aiuos iu the 
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electors of Cologne and Bavaria. But the war was ,.o more suc¬ 
cessful than that of the Milanese. Troops from Prussia and the 
1 alatinate took the important fortress of Kaiserwerth (June, 1702), 
and at one blow rendered powerless the elector of Cologne. He had 
already been placed under the imperial ban, and he now retired to 
Navarre. 1 he command of the allied forces was undertaken bv 
^lborough, Wh °’ With a di l ),omatic ability quite equal to that ot 
William Ill., combined far superior military talents. Though at 
fust he was hampered by disunion and jealousy among the allies 
lus forces were very superior to the French under the duke of 
Burgundy and Boufflers. One fortress after another fell into his 
hands though he was unable to fight a pitched battle. In 1703 
he took Bonn, and drove the French altogether from the electorate 
of Cologne. One solitary success attended the French arms. A 
detachment of Dutch troops, under Opdam, attacked Boulders’ line 
at Eckernc, and was repulsed with great loss. The French were 
driven from the lthine, but they still held Brabant, llaiuault and 
1 landers defended and intact. It was no slight disadvantage for 
boms that at a moment when all his forces were required for 
external war, a revolt broke out among the Huguenots of Languedoc. 
Ihe mountaineers of the Cevcnnes, who had long endured rigorous 

“V t a V 08C 1,1 defcnc6 of their churches and pastors, 
trained oonJ° f * briUiaDt youth named Cavalier, they 
evitable 8U . cc f csses ’ and thou S h ultimate defeat was in- 

and getl'of P 3ct. ^ ^ S ° me ° f the bcSt troo l- 

C' ft !.i‘n^ er T ny i t !' e , COm "‘ an ' 1 of the French “''my was given to 

S3 ~ errs 

would s^ed.iy have been overrun, but for a diversion effected by 

si? Ut ° f , dCC ‘ art ' d ™ -B-™* Austrt and 

Alsace ° f com P eUe ' 1 to withdraw from 

cruZ^ST . 1B “t W danger - The elcctor - in of being 

tobisreW r . 0 . h0 f'® armies - ur ged the French to advance 
the task » i"* 4 *. 1alwaya cauti(H “» refused to run the risk, but 

active L “ r ertakGQ by 0DC 0f his lieutenants, YUlars, an 
Black Fnroof 11 commander. He marched towards the 

imperialists - ^ l more h * accident than anything else, defeated the 
^Pemhsta at Fnedmgen (Oct. 14, 1702). For this victory he 

, . of France, while Catinat retired from the 

iunction Jiti *? rac t* Early in 1703 Villare effected the desired 
) th the elector of Bavaria, and their combined forces 
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seemed capable uf some great achievement. Villars wished to 
march upon Vienna, and the Austrian capital would probably have 
fallen. But the elector preferred ah invasion of Tyrol as more 
practicable, and because the conquest of that province would sever 
Austria from Italy. The duke of Vcndome was to co-operate by 
a simultaneous advance from the south. But the enterprise was 
a failure. The Tyrolese, like the Swiss, were invincible in their 
own mountains, and the elector failed to effect a junction with 
Yeiidome. Meanwhile, Bavaria was attacked both by Lewis of 
Baden, and by a new Austrian army under count Stj rum. i he 
elector returned only just in time to prevent a junction between the 
two hostile armies. With the aid of \ .liars he repulsed Le us of 
Baden, and then, returning to the Danube, defeated Stjrurn a 
Hoehstedt. And in Alsace the French recovered ground Ma l.al 
'l'allard, taking advantage of the absence of Lewis of Baden in 
Bavaria, besieged and took Landau. Thus the campaign of 1.03 
proved a brilliant success for the French. But unfortunately, 
Villars and the elector of Bavaria had quarrelled,-and could no 
longer act cordially together. In deference to Ins ally, Louis 
recalled his ablest general, and sent him to put down the Ca»usa>ds 
—as the rebels in the Cevenncs were called The command in 
Bavaria was left in the conqiarntively incapable hands of Mars..., 
while 'l'allard continued to lead the army in Alsace. At the same 
time the French cause in Euroi»c was immensely weakened by the 
defection of Savoy and Portugal. The latter country was bribed 
by the commercial advantages offered by England ... the Methuen 

“T20 The campaign of 1701 was the decisive turning-point in the 
war. The elector of Bavaria took Passau, and Vienna was exposed 
to immediate attack. The emperor was the centre of the Grand 
Alliance If he could be crushed, the war might easily be ended. 
The greatest exertions were necessary to prevent such a result. 
Prince Eugene left Italy to concert measures with Marlborough. 

,, was decided to leave a small force in the Netherlands, and to 
make a bold advance ui>o.. Bavaria. Easily eluding the ...capable 
Vi Hero V who had escai>ed from prison to bring renewed discredit 
,, the French arms, Marlborough marched directly towards the 
t , Tho elector’s troops were posted m a strong position at 
t Marlborough forced his lines, and drove him to 

Sc ‘®‘ t C “ Adjunction with Eugene was triumphantly effected. The 
retreat. J j er Lewis of Baden, jealous of Marlborough 

other^imperial‘ "d to act independently. Meanwhile, Tallard 
“ EU t g t e e "i e XlLce inarched through the Black Forest, and joined 
Mtfrsin and the ele’cU.r. Their combined troops were numerically 
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superior to the allies, and they determined to risk a general engage¬ 
ment at Blenheim. There ensued one of the great battles in the 
Ivor Id’s history, in which the allies, through superior generalship, 
won a complete victory. Marlborough was opposed to Tallard, 
Eugene to the Bavarians. Marsin and the elector, after an obstinate 
struggle, were able to make an orderly retreat, but Tallard’s army 
was cut to pieces. Austria, and the interests of the Grand Alliance 
were saved. Bavaria was completely overrun by the allies, and 
Maximilian Emanuel sought refuge in France, where he met his 


equally unfortunate brother, the archbishop of Cologno. Landau 
was retaken by the margrave of Baden, while Marlborough reduced 
Trarbach, and occupied Trier. 

§ 27. These successes on the part of the allies suggested the bold 
move of a direct invasion of France. The new emperor, Joseph I., 
who succeeded his father in May, 1705, was eager for this, and 
Marlborough was willing to undertake it. Great hopes were enter¬ 
tained of a decisive co-operation of the rebels in the Ccvcnncs. 
But the German commander, Lewis of Baden, was opjiosed to the 
plan, and his tardy movements sacrificed the opportunity. Villars 
Jiad already crushed the Camisards with relentless severity, and 
was now called upon to protect the threatened frontier. Marl¬ 
borough received intelligence that Villeroy, taking advantage of his 
absence, was threatening Lttge. With bitter complaints^against 
the dilatory Germans, ho gave way before Villars, and retreated to 
resume his work in the Netherlands. Liege was relieved, and 
Villeroy driven back to his old lines. But no attempt at fresh 
conquests was possible. The success of these defensive measures, 
m l/0o, encouraged the French to new efforts for the next year. 
Louis and Chamillart strained every nerve to send reinforcements 
to the favoured Villeroy, who was authorised to take the offensive. 
Nothing could have suited Marlborough better. At the village of 

?mTv M , Lc! aT" ViUer ° y ’ and completely defeated him 
Nctherian ! L V'c ^ ° ° f IlamiUics was “ decisive for the 
™ r 'u ?? hat , ° f Blcnheira had been for Bavaria. All the 
LI TU Br tT ?’ Ghcnt ' and Bruges, fell into Marlborough’s 
In T, o ? r Ch J duk0WaS P rocla >med king of Spain, as Charles III. 
vLwL. deci8lTe evenU ‘ook Place in the same year, 1700. 
in Tvr«d returned i n 1703 f rom his fruitless compaign 

Aiifl+rhT Sav °y who had gone over to 

strong 6 ^ ncl1 attacfe ed Piedmont and reduced most of the 

xi ° P .. e8 ‘ em peror, who attached supreme importance to 
the retention of northern Italy, sent Eugene thither in 1705. But 

0more ^ an held his own in a battle near Cassano, and 
When Eugene returned to Yjenna, on the news of the emperor’s 
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death, tho Austrians were completely defeated. The French now 
laid siege to the capital of Piedmont, Turin, and this pressing 
danger again called Prince Eugene across the Alps. The siege was 
entrusted to a royal favourite, La Feuilladc, while Vendomc under¬ 
took to oppose the advance of the Austrian general. But just at 
I his critical juncture he was recalled to take the place of Villcroy, 
who had been disgraced at Ramillies. It is doubtful whether 
Vendomc could have held his own against Eugene; it was certain 
that his succesors, t lie duke of Orleans and Marsin, could not. '1 ho 
Austrians attacked the French position, and carried all before them. 
Marsin was killed, and the whole army routed. Orleans, a man of 
considerable ability, wished to make a stand at Casalc, but his 
defeated troops would not follow him, and fled in confusion towards 
the Alps. Not only was Turin relieved, but the French cause 
in Italy was ruined. A small Austrian force entered Naples, and 
proclaimed Charles III. without opposition. The popo found it 
necessary to acknowledge the archduke as king of Spain. 

The Portuguese alliance had meanwhile opened the peninsula to 
tho allied forces, and extended the objects of the war. Hitherto 
the allies had aimed only at a partition of the Spanish monarchy. 
But the king of Portugal could never be secure as long as Philip V. 
remained at Madrid, and henceforth the allies endeavoured to transfer 
tho whole monarchy to the archduke Charles. An English fleet es¬ 
corted the archduke to Lisbon in 1704, but all attempts to invade 
Spain from the west proved futile. The English commander, Sir 
George Rooke, gained an important success by surprising Gibraltar 
(August 4, 1704), which England has ever since retained. Tho 
archduke now proceeded to Catalonia, which had lately been 
alienated by the conduct of Philip V. The command of the 
English forces was undertaken by tho brilliant but eccentric 
cftr l of Peterborough. Barcelona capitulated (Oct., 1705), 
and Charles III. was acknowledged as king by tho provinces of 
Catalonia, Aragon and Valoncia. A great effort was made by 
Philip V. in tho next year to rccovor tho lost provinces. Barce¬ 
lona was blockaded by land and sea, and was on tho point of 
surrender when it was relieved by the arrival of the allied fleet. 
Philip's army was dispersed, and he could only return to Madrid by 
yettiu" round to Roussillon and crossing tho Pyrenees. No sooner 
had he arrived there than he was forced to retreat by a double attack 
from Portugal and the west. The allies entered Madrid in triumph, 
and Charles IIL was proclaimed in the capital of Spain. 

Thus in one year tho French had been driven from Italy and 
tho Netherlands, and for tho moment their cause seemed ruined in 
the peninsula. But the Spanish crown was saved to the Bourbons 
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by the provincial jealousies still existing in that country. Castilo 
and Aragon, although subject to the same ruler ever since the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, had never laid aside their 
mutual hostility. The Castilians refused to accept a king who 
came to them supported by Aragonese forces. And their Catholic 

S*!? ™r u 1 sed 11 b r y the predominance of Protestantism among 
the allies Charles III. was called “ the Most Catholic King by the 

P“ „ hcr ' tlcs - Al > outburst of popular feeling drove the allies 
from Madrid and restored Philip V. (October, 1706). The allied 
forces were now commanded by Ruvigny, a French refugee, and 
contained a regiment of Camisards under their old leader Cavalier. 
The men whom Louis bigotry had driven from his kingdom 
became every where the most bitter enemies of their former 
monarch. The Franco-Spanish army was led by the duke of 
Berwick, a natural son of James II. and Arabella Churchill, and 
thus a nephew of Marlborough. He seems to have possessed much 
of Ins uncles military capacity, and proved one of the most eminent 

( Wi rU t W °v 7 ^rench genera's. He drove the allies out of 

Castile into Valencia, and when lluvigny attempted to resume the 

(April V 1707> C °r P . y - defCate,1 Wm in ,he battle of Almanza 
(Apnl, 17°7) Cavaliers regiment was cut to pieces and the allied 

Philip Clmrles III nlV"un "T COmi>ellcd to s»l>mit to 
J tulip. Charles III. still held Barcelona, and thus kept his hold on 

^ ,itUC W his wresting £ 
ful § in 8 17 I 07 VR Evcrvwf Pai, ;K 1One th,t lhc Prench ^e success- 

3ti 1 MftsreriSrs-KSi 

in the Netherir^! M t^?rrr alSO affeCted 

Germany and thnn t* v , 0U ® b had to send reinforcements to 

Vendome was ^ notl ‘ in S of 

protect the nmv.n maintain his defensive position and to 

excitement ZT* l?** remained in French hands. Great 

of the brilliant tblS year the a PP earance in Germany 

lat ^ ? harle9 XII « of Sweden. Louis XIV. made 

opposed to th« Ip*? 6 him his 9 »<le. But Charles was directly 

Visit from Marita P°hcy °f the French king, and a personal 
Visit from Marlborough decided him to remain neutral. He quitted 
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Saxony to resume hostilities against Russia, which was rapidly rising 

to greatness under Peter the Great. 

§ 29. The comparative successes of 1707 were a poor compensa¬ 
tion for the financial exhaustion which the great war was causing in 
France. Every method of raising money, honest or dishonest, had been 
resorted to bv Louis and his minister Chamillart. Old taxes were 
increased, and new ones imposed; offices were created merely m 
order to sell them ; the value of the coinage was arbitrarily raised. 
The kingdom seemed rapidly advancing towards bankruptcy, and 
the misery among tho lower classes was appalling. Regardless ot 
the murmurs, more or less distinct of his people, Louis pursued his 
way with truly royal obstinacy. His displeasure was Tinted Ioni all 
who ventured an unfavourable criticism on h.s government Fdnclon, 
the blameless archbishop of Cambray and the tutor of the joun 
duke of Burgundy, was suspected of satirical intentions in Ins 
TMnlZ and was exiled from the court. Vauban touched by 
the popular miseries, published a scheme for an equitable readjust- 
ment of taxation. Louis, indignant at lus presumption and 
forgetful of his past services, ordered tho book to be burnt and tho 
patriotic author, unable to bear disgrace, died soon afterwards. But 
evils could not be removed by punishing those who pointed them 
out Chamillart, worn out and despairing, petitioned for leave to 
retire. The king at first refused, but finally transferred the finances 
lo Dcsmarets, a nephew of Colbert, and endowed w. li- o 
uncle's abilities. His appointment restored the public credit for a 
moment and enabled new supplies to he raised on loan. With 
these Louis determined on a grand effort for 1.08, and “ctuaUy set 

-«<5: ssl 

”r.Ll«r ... WH H"> ™ 1“ 

supremacy of England^vvas^i^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Dunkirk . lt 

was in the Netl.erland^ however, that the French king decided to 
TVc a decisive blow. An enormous army was raised, not without 
Btnk . Hfliculty hut with almost inexplicable fatuity Louis entrusted 
ininf e—d to the duke of Burgundy and Vendome No 
J h0 J °“ cou ia he more utterly different in character, the former 
t : VO i methodical, the latter a libertine and the most irregular 
pious and efratecists Their quarrels ensured the failure of 

and eccentric of Everything seemed favourable. The 

^pt^Tf the Netheids were "alienated by the rule of 
Catholics nominally concealed the domination of the 

SSnS .... *-*» 
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Ghent, Bruges and other towns hastened to open their mites to 
them. Marlborough, hampered as usual by divisions among the 
alhes, despaired for a moment of success, but his courage was 
restored by the arrival of Eugene, who had dexterously eluded the 
trench under Berwick and made his way to Brussels. Burgundy 
and Vendome, disputing almost every movement, were now advanc¬ 
ing onOudenarde. There the allies attacked them and gained a 
complete victory. The victors at once laid siege to Lille, a fortress 
of great strength, which was regarded as Vauban’s masterpiece and 
which was defended by Boufflers with a large force. Eu-cno 
undertook the conduct of the siege, while Marlborough covered him 
from attack The disputes between the French commanders were 
embittered by the arnvalof Berwick, who, out of jealousy of Vendome 
supported the duke of Burgundy. Vendome wished to attack 
Marlborough, but was finally overruled, and Lille was left to its 
fate. Boufflers, after a heroic defence, was forced to surrender 

hiidTo”submit. ^ ^ ^ “ d "» Whole of Lande s 

To these military disasters were added an empty treasury and 
amme. Ihe winter of 1708-9 was excessively cold in Fmncc ami 
the general misery found expression in a discontent that mi-ht 

he can 7:, rCbelH0 , n - L ° UiS XIV - whosc ^nastic "hey wa 
the cause of these evils, was at last compelled to give wav ami i 

and were determined to weaken and humiliate him n* ♦) XIVr i 

tions made since the peace of Westphalia Thi* 1 ? cquisl ~ 

perhaps not too excessive, considering tile 'condition ofTr'm 
the successes of the allies But tn * w *i i, ? , France and 

>ng condition that Louis shm.M l • J‘ Cy addcd tbe exasporat- 
grandson from tho Spanish dominion^ w-T*' 8 * in . expelling his 

old greatness he declared that if 1 ‘ c 1 a . rcminis cenco of his 

his enemies rather than his own^u 8 ^ 11 shoul(l h° a ? ai,lsfc 
negotiations. By Wa 7 ch, 1 U } ren ’ and broke tho 
the nation, de^ ^L^ 6 he published a *> 

assistance. His subjects touch«Th^h^ ^ C !? ltog ° n them for 
of their arnri m l ’, ched b 7 thw unparaUeled condescension 

with Ai & • -Sr v lllars » the only general who had met 

taking Toumay but'uJ* Tv Unab '° ‘° prevent Marlborou S h horn 
S. y, ut blocked his way to Mons, At Malplaquet tho 
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most stubbornly contested battle of the war was fought (Sept. 11, 
1700). Villars was wounded and the army retreated under Boufflers. 
Though the allies were nominally victorious, and Mens surrendered 
to t-hcni, they suAercd enormous losses, far more than their opjxmcnts. 
The courage of the French was immensely raised when they learned 
that the invincible Marlborough might be faced without tho 

certainty of defeat. . , . 

§ 30 Louis was able to resume negotiations in 1710 on somewhat 

better terms. A congress met at Gertruydcnburg, and the French 
offered great concessions. The acknowledgment of Charles III., 
,1,0 withdrawal of all assistance from Philip V., the cession of the 
harrier fortresses to the Dutch, and the restoration of all territory 
no mired since the time ofllichclicu, seemed suihc.cnt to satisfy the 
most exacting of enemies. But the triumvirate wen 
They maintained that there could be no valid security for I hdips 
abdication, unless the French supported the allies in compelling it- 
On this point Louis could not in honour give way, and the 
negotiations came to an end. All the timethe war continued, to 
the constant disadvantage of the French. Doom, -A'™, Bethunc 
.,nd a number of other towns were taken. A >11"™, " > ,h ««, ,nferl ° r 
furee could do nothing but save Arras from attack. Louis acqu - 
., ... ll „ rt i. which he had ho|iod to form into an unassail- 
H T'r ntie 1 ^ ten conquered one after another. The allies had 
nmv advanced to tho old borders of France, and, if they could only 
ini ».<<thcr seemed likely to invade and to conquer the kingdom. 
“tutTht^iTSto be'. It was soon made evident that the 
alts in pressing too hardly upon Louis, had injured their own 

cause Public opinion, an important though mcalculnble force 
cause, t 1 who resolutely refused to turn against 

sympathy moment when affairs seemed most 

his grandson. Attho^ ^ t0 induco Philip to 

mako C a S ’vo untnry abdication, >nore favourable prospects showed 
i K-e, It was from Spain that the first good news came to 
v "'I There the war had been by no means terminated by the 
F i of philin V. in 1707. Tl.o archduke Charles still held out 
triumph jyio strengthened by reinforcements from 

*? C i»!“ ( ! 0 und’cr stanhope, and from Austria under Stahremberg, was 
England u ^ the offensive. Tho Franco-Spamsh forces 

able once Saragossa, and, by Stanhope’s advice, Charles once 

were defeat Madld(L jj u t tho geographical position of the 
more oc°"pt » jt one 0 f t ho least important towns of Spain 

Slianish «*P' - nt of view. No advantage was gained by its 
from a ,nll,ti ' ry . .,i e remained resolute in their attachment to 
occujiation, and ™ > nco of t])0 p rotestAnt . English roused 

tho Bourbon king- 1 ‘ 
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all the religious antipathies of the orthodox Castilians. Charles 
soon found it advisable to evacuate Madrid. And now Ycndomo 
appeared in Spain to recover the reputation he had lost at Oudenarde. 
Attacking Stanhope at Brihuega, he took prisoners the whole 
English detachment. Following up his success, he completely 
Stahremberg at Villa Viciosa. This victory secured to 
I nihp v. the Spanish crown. Aragon and Valencia were reduced, 
and the archduke was once more confined to Catalonia. 

Still more favourable to the French was the ministerial revolution 
that took place at this time in England. Anne was by nature 
inclined to the Tory party, to which power had been entrusted at 
the commencement of her reign. But the opposition of the Tories 
to the continental war forced Marlborough, whose influence was 
supreme with the queen, to rely more and more ui>on the Whi"s. 
and at last a purely Whig ministry was funned under Godolphhi. 
But English public opinion was gradually turning against the 
costly and apparently endless war. The losses at Malplaquet made 
a profound impression. The duchess of Marlborough, so long domi- 
nant at the court, was supplanted in the queen's favour by Mrs. 
Masha,n The impeachment of Sacheverel for a sermon against the 

th ;r\ S v; rmed Anne for ,lie safcty of tho established 
T I T ' C , A , ;‘° S "T," 1 ™' 1 0,,t oC office lo make room for the 

then! r : Harlcy an, ‘ St - Jobn ' The nc «- ministers at onee set 
themselves to reverse the policy of their predecessors, and opened 
secret negotiations with France. 1 

At this juncture a decisive event occurred. The emperor Josenh 
I- died in April 1711, without children. The hei! Th^crS 

Wame 0 “em“ ?&£° ft™ *£ £nish crown, who 

-u,d he .o\evivete W e k iof £"esV.: 

at any cost * UnmCnSC exertio,us was now a result to be averted 
ternu^could be Z 13 s ? en * ed to mako Pe*c« inevitable, but tiU the 

his co m jld i B r£! i :r “trough atm hold 

invasion of France He t ' " RS P re P arin S for the projected 

fortified, and b ? ko throu S h the lines which Villars had 

ht S ii - “ ( B ° Uch,in - which surrendered. But this was 
to recall him Q 8 en ® mics in England at last had the courage 

OrZd U , h Z“2S ftE - of a “ f officea ‘ or 

atrictlv on th« . 6(1 10 h,s command, received orders to act 
", - n8W0 < - -The preliminaries of peace had already: 

8 2 
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been arranged between Torcy and St. John, now viscount 
Bolingbrokc. In January, 1712, the diplomatists- met in congress 
at Utrecht. The emperor was still eager to prolong the war, and 
sent Eugene to London. But the great commander met with 
nothing but insults, and was convinced that he must carry on the 
war alone. England and France agreed to a truce in May, and 
Louis ceded Dunkirk as a pledge for the honesty of his designs. In 
spite of this defection, Eugene had still a large army, with which he 
laid siege to Landrccics, as a preliminary to an invasion of France. 
But the danger was averted by a brilliant move on the part of 
Vi liars. He determined to break the enemy's line of communica¬ 
tions by an attack on Dcnain, which was held by the Dutch. ^ The 
design was as happily conducted as it was conceived. Eugene 
hurried up, just in time to witness the defeat of his allies. The 
siege of Landrccics was raised, and Villars, after reducing Douai, 
Qucsnay, and Bouchain, returned in triumph to Paris. France was 
sccuro and a powerful impulse was given to the negotiations at 


Utrecht. 

The great object of England, which took the lead in the negotia¬ 
tions was to prevent tho union of the crowns of Franco and Spain 
on the same head. Accordingly two alternatives were offered to 
Philip V.: cither the Italian provinces of Spain with the prospect 
of tho succession in France, or Si>ain and tho Indian empire with a 
renunciation of all claims to the French crown. He at once decided 
in favour of tho country which had shown such devoted attach¬ 
ment to him. In a sitting of the Cortes lie formally renounced all 
rj Vjittt to the. French succession. At the same time .the two nearest 
priuces of royal blood in France, the dukes of Berry and Orleans, 
made a similar renunciation of all claims upon Spain. Thus all 
obstacles in the way of peace were removed. The Dutch, who were 
at first inclined to stand out, and were bitter against tho defection 
of England, gave way after the battle of Denain. On the 11th of 
May 1713, tho sorics of treaties known as the peace of Utrecht, 
were signed by all the belligerent powers, except the emperor. 
Philip V. was recognised as king of Spain and the Indies, on con¬ 
dition of the above-mentioned renunciation. England reaped tho 
Greatest advantages from the war of which she had borne the chief 
burden. Tho Protestant succession was secured, and the Stuarts ex¬ 
cluded from France. Tho cession of Gibraltar and Minorca established 
English predominanceinAheMediterranean. D^rkw^J.obfi^" 
mantled Newfoundland, Acadia (Nova Scotia), and Hudsons Bay 
vrere ceded by France, .and a favourable commercial treaty was con¬ 
cluded Spain also made gr^t commercial concessions to England. 
The Dutch 1 obtained the coveted barrier fortresses of the Spanish 
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Net h e rlands, tlxc rest of which. were to go to Austria. Tlic duke of 
Savoy received Sicily with the title of king. Prussia was recog¬ 
nised as a kingdom, and obtained Upper Gelderland. It is a lasting 
disgrace to the allies that no stipulations were made in favour of 
the Catalans, who had rendered loyal sendee during the war, and 
were now left to the tender mercies of the Spanish monarchy. 

§ 32. The emperor refused to accept the treaty of Utrecht, and 
continued the war against France. I,ouis XIV., with the help of 
Desmarets, raised the necessary funds for a last campaign. Villars 
took the command of the army, and it was soon evident that 
Austria, unsupported by the allies, was no match for France. After 
reducing Landau, Villars crossed the Rhine, and in spite of the 
efforts of Eugene, besieged and reduced Freiburg. These successes 
forced the emperor to come to terms* The two generals undertook 
the negotiations, and. iha-treaty of Bastadt was concluded with 
Charles VI. (March, 1714). Soon afterwards a supplementary 
treaty was arranged at Ba&auwUi the whole empire. Ttajttnpeior 
received as his share of the Spanish inheritance, {Japles, Milnn 
Mantua And Sardinia. About the Netherlands he was to make his own 
terms with Holland. He agreed to restore the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne to their territories and rights. France kept Landau, 
btrasburg and Alsace, but ceded Freiburg, Brelsach, Kehl and all 
other places which the French occupied on the right bank of the 

Rhine. Thus the general pacification of Europe was at last 
completed. 


V. Last Years of Louis XIV. 

WhU ° F r DCC WaS 0CCU P ied with ,he 6«at war. the internal 
agitation on religious questions continued to attract attention. 

UiS-JIygueiiots were finally crushed by the reduction of the 
?|S EfiIUUla *~ b “t .the Janscnists still existed, and with increased 
oOtience. As toms XIVT grew older, he fell more and more under 

dusi S^hat t Vi** Uit ** Wh L ° S0U ° bt 10 ide "‘i<y the Catholic 
tl.e m il ? ul h r m0narchy ' H,s confessor was no longer 
12 , P ° t, UCki8e - but Le Tcllier - a Pint's son, 

ThemsnH hVing °“ ly in the narrow ioterestsofIhis order, 

was m h , 7 6ry element of opposition to the government 

it „,„n c inclined to Jansenism. The disasters of the war and 

adjn inistration raised the sect to the greatest 
f t> - ’ oailles, the successor of Harlay in the archbishopric 

o aris, was himself a moderate Jansenist, and took under his 
pa ronage a book by Queanel, which the Jesuits accused of con- 
aimng ere ical doctrines.^ Louis, who had always aimed at 
the absolute unity pLIVa^jje^^V^riirgion and politics, could 
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not tolerate the existence of a sect which divided the nation into 
two hostile camps. Moreover, lie saw among the Jausenisls all 
those tendencies represented which he had tried to crush; the 
constitutional longings of the old -Fronde, the independence of the 
nobles, the provincial liberties, and the exclusion of state control in 
church matters. It was easy for Le Tellier to induce him to take 
vigorous measures. The first step was directed against Port Royal, 
the original home of Jansenism. The monastery was now occupied 
only by aged nuns, as the admission of novices had been long 
prohibited. 0 Thcv were called upon to sign a declaration acknow¬ 
ledging the heresies of their first teacher, but they preferred 
martyrdom to submission. Accordingly the aged ladies were 
forcibly dispersed and some of them imprisoned, and the mon^ter^ 
of Port Royal was rased to the ground Not content with tins, 
the Jesuits induced pope Clement XI. to issue the bull Unigcnitm , 
in which he explicitly condemned Qucsncls book which the 
archbishop of Paris had formally approved. This exercise of papal 
authority produced the greatest ferment. Noaillcs and eight other 
bishops refused to accept it and were snorted by the Parliament 
of Paris and a crowd of followers. The king was induced to support 
the bull and to regard the opposition as a revolt against the royal 
authority. A persecution followed, less important and less open 
than that of the Protestants, but quite ns discreditable. I ho 
number of sufferers is reckoned at thirty thousand of the most 
cultured and orderly classes. They were allowed no trial, but 
were arbitrarily imprisoned by leltrcs dc cachet. Noailles was 
allowed to escape through the favour of Madame dc Maintenon, 
whose niece was married to the archbishop’s nephew. This secret 
and cowardly persecution casts a gloom over the closing years of 


Eouis’ reign. . . . 

§ 34. The general depression which overspread the court at this 
time and which contrasts so strongly with the gaiety and festivities of 
Louis’ youth, was caused in the first place by the military chsasters 
„„,1 the universal misery of the people, but was deepened by losses 
the royal family. In a country like France, where centralisation 
had been carried to extremes, and everything centred round the 
monarch, such losses had a far more general and definite importance 
than in constitutionally governed countries. And Louis lmd always 
laid ercat stress on the position and alliances of the members of his 
family He wished to form them into a separate caste between the 
crown and the great nobles, and thus to lower the latter in the 
social scale. It was an inestimable advantage to him that his only 
Toir showed none of those tendencies towards independent 
action which had been so common with previous princes of tho 
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bluod. Philip, who became duke of Orleans on the death of his 
uncle Gaston, was always completely submissive to his elder 
brother. He supported his domestic policy, he rendered substantial 
military service as long as he was allowed to lead armies, and where 
fraternal jealousy withheld this occupation, he retired contentedly 
to St. Cloud, where he imitated the superior grandeur of Versailles. 
He was married twice, first to Henrietta of England, the favourite 
of king and court, and the negotiator of the treaty of Dover, and 
afterwards to Charlotte Elizabeth of the Palatinate, whose obstinate 
adherence to the customs and principles of her fatherland made her 
a conspicuous but isolated figure at the royal court. One son, 
Philip, was born of his marriage, and on his father's death in 1701 
he became duke of Orleans, He was. a man of considerable and 
versatile talents, but he disgraced them by a libertinism which was 
without parallel even in those days. The king, who became more 
decorous than ever in his later years, regarded his nephew with the 
gravest suspicion and mistrust. 


Louis himself had only one son, the dauphin, with whoso educa- 
t:onJhe_g_rcatcst pains were taken. The. Dolphin edition of the 
classics was drawn up for his special use, and it was for him that 
liossuct wrote his universal history. But all these pains wero 
thrown away. He. grew up_ without any intellectual tastes, and 
UM?JL very subordinate part in the history of the rehm His 
father’s wishes wero law to him, and he unhesitatingly^dopted 
Louis religious and dynastic policy. He was married to a Bavarian 
princess, who lived unhappily with him, hut brought him three 
sons, the dukcs_oXBytiiundy, Anjou, and Berry. The second of 
these became king of Spain as Philip V. Besides these legitimate 
descendants, Leui8Jiad_a_numhcr of natural children wlm .i. n 
absorbed a great share of his attention. These, too, lie was prepared 
to exalt above the heads of the great nobles. The most important 

- tW0 T S hy MadamC dc Montespan, who were 
created duke of Maine and count of Toulouse. They had been early 

dn MaW fr ° m u e ‘ r m ° thcr and entrU3ted t0 tho care of Madamo 
do Maintenon who seems to have felt for them an affection which 

they reciprocated. Tho duke of Maine received high military 
command and tho important governorsliip of Languedoc. Tho 
count of loulouse was made admiral of the fleet. For his natural 
2 T” 1 V?* L ° u,b 3ecurc <l lofty alliances, and employed them to 
-p . C no c ® c oscr to bis person. One was married to the prince 
of Conti; another to a grandson of the great Conde ; and a third to 
the young Philip of Orleans, much to the disgust of that prince’s 
mother, who had German notions on the subject of rank and 
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In 17 11 the d auphin, who had so long been regarded as the 
successor to the throne, and was expected to continue his father’s 
policy, died suddenly and unexpectedly of small-pox. ffig_ death 
Attracted universal attention to his eldest son, the duke of.Rurgundy, 
who now became dauphin. His education at the hands of F&uto 
had been far more successful than that of his father. He had 
become learned and devout, and what was more important, had 
conceived a real desire to appreciate and to.remedy thi_gri£yanccs 
of-the-people. lie had little sympathy for the policy and character 
of his grandfather, and held himself as much as possible aloof from 
the court. Ilis accession to the throne would probably have altered 
many of his views, but must have proved a great era in the history of 
France. Ilis wife, a daughter of the duke of Savoy, was in every 
respect the antithesi s of her husband, but in spite of this she was 
devotedly attached to him, and would have supplied many of the 
defieienccs of his character. Light-hearted and anxious to please, 
she delighted iu the court festivities, and the charm of her 
ou t-spoke n gaiety completely won over the king and even Madame 
do “IWa'nTcnon. The grief of the court was intense when the 
daup hine was seized with fever in February, 1712, and died after 
a few days’ illness Rut the grief became consternation when the 
dauphin, scarcely a week afterwards, fell a victim to the same 
disease. The hopes and expectations of every disinterested patriot 
had been based on his accession, and they were suddenly dashed 
to the ground. Two sons had been born to the dauphin, but the 
elder followed his parents to the grave, and the younger, an infant 
two years old, was only saved by the most careful nursing. These 
deaths following so closely after each other, wore a terrible blow to 
the old king. The family on which he had based such hopes seemed 
suddenly annihilated. The.one great-grandchild was » sickly 
infant whom no one expected. & survive. The second grandson 
was the king of Spain, who was excluded from all pros^ct of 
succession. There remained of the king’s direct descendants only 
the duke of Rcrry, who possessed neither virtue nor ability, but who 
seemed destined to rule France either as regent or as king. Rut 
iu 1714 this princejiJsQ died in the same sudden manner and with 
the same symptoms as his relatives. 

§ 35. This fourth death suddenly gave the position of first prince 
of the blood to the king’s nephew, Philip of Oilcans, and in the 
natural course of things he would become regent on Louis* death. 
But popular rumour persistently accused him of having poisoned all 
who stood between him and this position. There were suspicious 
circumstances attending the deaths of the princes, and Orleans’ 
character was such that no crime was considered impossible. 
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Louis XIV. probably did not share the prevalent suspicion, but he 
had always disliked his nephew, aud could not endure the idea of 
leaving the government in his hands. To avoid this he determined 
to strain his royal authority to the utmost. In July, 1714, he issued 
an edict by which he conferred on his two natural sons, Maine and 
Toulouse, the rank of princes of the blood royal, and declared them 
heirs to the throne in case of the failure of the legitimate line. 
This attempt to treat the crown as a private property, and the 
violation of the laws of morality and religion, provoked the greatest 
discontent, especially among the nobles, who felt themselves most 
directly injured and insulted. Regardless of this prevalent senti¬ 
ment, the king made a last will, nominating the duke of Maiue 
guardian of the infant heir to the throne, and appointing a council 
of Regency, of which the duke of Orleans was to be only president. 
Thus he hoped to secure the continuance of his policy. Orleans 
would be excluded from personal influence over the young king, and 
was to be powerless in the coimcil against the duke of Maine and 
the Jesuits. This attempt to prolong his arbitrary will, even after 
his death, was the last important act of the “grand viouarqve” 
He had the mortification of seeing the House of Hanover established 
in England by George I.’s accession, to the i>erpetual exclusion 
of his protrfgtfs the Stuarts. Qn^Sept. ^ 1715, Louis.-XI V.’s 
long and eventful reign came to an end, and his infant great- 
grandson became king, as Louis XV. Madame dc Maintenon, who 
had long wearied - oTher husband and the gilded slavery in which 
she lived with him, retired at once to St. Cyr, where she had 
established a school for the daughters of noble families. There she 
spent the rest of her life in absolute retirement, and died in 1719. 

Louis XIV. succeeded to a strong centralised monarchy, which 
had been established by Richelieu, and saved by Mazarin. In his 
domestic government lie followed the lines which they had laid 
down, with the important difference that the king himself took the 
place formerly held by the minister. All institutions which claimed 
to check or control the government were weakened or destroyed. 
The_Siatcs : General fell into oblivion* an d the Parliament _was 
reduced^to -submission. The religious.unity, which to other rulers 
had appeared desirable but dangerous, w as effected by t he jepression 
ofHuguenots and JunsonisU, though at the expense of much that 
was best_and_most_whple8qme in thejif^of France. The nobles 
were excluded from .the. political influence .winch had once .seemed 
to be their inalienable right. At the same time their allegiance to 
the cr owu was secured by exemptions and social privileges, which 
raised them above the other classes, hut, by arousing jealousy and 
hatred, proved the ultimate cause of their downfall. Members of 
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tlie middle class were raised tu official power, aud even to rank, but 
the class from which they sprang reaped no benefit from their 
elevation. The reckless expenditure in royal magnificence aud 
aggressive wars destroyed the commercial prosperity which the 
monarchy had once attempted to foster. The work of Colbert 
perished almost before it was accomplished. The misery which the 
king caused and disregarded, gave an origin and a justification to 
t henries of opposition, which were destined to ripen into revolution. 

In his foreig n policy Louis was marvellously successful as long as 
he waiTcontent to follow the footsteps of Richelieu and Mazarin. 
France, by successive acquisitions, acquired a frontier which was 
almost impregnable, and which was never wholly overstepped, even 
in the subsequent period of military failing. But Louis* successes 
made him regardless of the necessary limits of his power. Forget¬ 
ting the means by which Franco had risen to such greatness, he 
first alienated his Protestant allies, and then, under these altered 
conditions, recommenced his old quarrel with his Catholic neighbours. 
In the struggle that ensued, France displayed an abundance and 
readiness of resource that dismayedaSd^omidc^^Europe. But 
these extraordinary exertions were too exhausting to last, and the 
result was a defeat which narrowly escaped becoming a conquest. 
It would have been well for Louis* reputation if he could have died 
before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or at latest just after 
the treaty of ltyswick. By The disastrous policy of the succession 
war a war due only.to his dynastic ambition, he forfeited all claims 
to the gratitude of France, while he earned the reprobation of 
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/ CHAPTER XIV. 

/ 

PETER THE GREAT AND CHARLES XII. 

§ 1. Decline of Sweden and rise of Russia. § 2. Peter the Great ; char¬ 
acter and policy; his travels; domestic reforms. § 3. Hostility to 
Sweden ; triple alliance between Russia, Poland, and Denmark. § 4. 
Charles XII. of Sweden ; attack on Denmark ; treaty of Travendahl. 
§ f>. Defeat of the Russians at Narwa : conquest of Livonia and 
Courland; Charles decides to attack Poland. § i». Condition of 
Poland; Swedish success in 1702-3; Augustus renews the alliance 
with Russia; election of Stanislaus Lcczinski; reduction of Lithuania. 
§ 7. Charles XII. in Saxony ; Augustus compiled to resign the Polish 
crown; camp at Altranstadt. §8. Charles XII. marches towards 
Moscow ; his defeat at -Pultawa. § 9. Revival of the triple alliance 
against Sweden. § 10. Charles XII. at Render; alliance with the 
Porte; critical position of the Czar; treaty of the Pruth; Charles 
quits Turkey. § 11. Events in the North during Charles'absence; 
ministry ot Gorz. § 12. Sweden allied with Russia and with Spain; 
chimerical schemes; death of Charles XII. § 13. Accession of Ulrica 
Eleanor ; establishment of an oligarchy in Sweden; execution of 
‘ . _ • treaties of peace. § 14. Government of Peter the Great; 

family policy; death of the Czar. § 15. Reigns of Catharine I. and 
I cter II. ; accession of Anne of Courland. 


§ 1. In the 17th century Sweden, thanks to a succession of able 
sovereigns, and to the military ardour of its inhabitants, had 
attained to a position in Europe wholly disproportionate to its 
resources. This position could in the nature of things be only tem¬ 
porary, and the decline of Sweden would have been as unimportant 
as t was inevitable, but that it was accompanied by the rise of 
another power of vastly superior strength and extent, which for good 
or evil has exercised the greatest influence ,on European history. 
JH1 BflWj.had emerged from the Tartar yoke, and under Iwan the 
em e had obtained immense extensions of territory in the east 
rMi,,; 6 ™ ' M yet u was hardly a European power. Its 

AWi—its civilisation, so far as it had any, was 
, lt3 -2£bLfciL^Archan S el, was closed for more than Half 
™ W «1i nil' tiro™ difficult of access. To enable 

a to enter into the European state-system, and to obtain even 
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a superficial amount of western civilisation, further increase of 
territory was necessary, and a connection must be established with 
the Black Sea and the Baltic. The dispersion of the territories of 
the Order of the Sword had offered an opportunity for acquisitions 
on the Baltic, but the attempt had failed. Sweden and Poland had 
shared the coveted lands, and Russia remained excluded from free 
contact with the west. To reverse this condition of things was the 
"rand design of Peter I., and its accomplishment rightly earned 
for him the title of “ the Great.” 

§ 2. Peter had been recognised as Czar in 1682, on the death ot 
Feodor, his half-brother I wan being passed over as incapable, and his 
half-sister Sophia as a woman. But Sophia was too ambitious to 
remain content with the life of seclusion to which Asiatic ideas con¬ 
demned her. With the help of the Streltsi , the guards who had been 
instituted by Iwan the Terrible, she organized a revolution, which 
ended in the acknowledgment of Iwan and Peter as joint Czars, and 
of herself as real ruler of the empire. This arrangement lasted only 
till 1689, when ™ngr.inns of his ability to rule, drove his 

sister into a cloister, and assumed the supreme control of the 
government. It is difficult for the modem student to realise the 
character of this extraordinary man. Personally he was a savage, 
cruel, lustful, regardless of liumau life, stained with the grossest 
crimes, yet at the same time, undoubtedly the ablest and the 
I most successful ruler of his time. It is as if a criminal of the 
lower classes were called upon to govern, and were found to be 
endowed with the highest qualities of constructive statesmanship. 
iFrom the first Peter realized clearly the objects before him, and 
'never for a moment relaxed in his pursuit of them. Russia must 
I extend her frontiers to the south and west. European usages must 
supplant the old-established customs which had come from Asia. 
Above all, the military system must be reorganised so as to enable 
Russia to compete successfully with the western powers. Every¬ 
thin" in church and state must be removed which could restrict the 
absolute authority of the Czar. There were great obstacles in the 
way. The Russians were madly jealous of foreigners, and were 
devotedly attached to the usages and institutions of their ancestors. 
But these obstacles were trampled under foot by the reckless 
energy of the Czar- It is quite possiblo to doubt the wisdom of 
Peter’s reforms, to say that a superficial civilisation was forced upon 
a people unprepared and unfitted to receive or appreciate it. But 
there can be~no~question of the enormous influence which „>vas 
exercised by the genius of a single man. guya has had to follow, 
more or less unwillingly, in the lines laid ddWfor her by Peter the 
Great. 
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Peter's first act , after lie begantu reign, w as hi s intervention in 
the T urkish war, by \y hich_he_obtained possession of Azof, ami thus 
opened a connexion with the Black Sea. I n 1697 he started on the 
first of bis famous journeys. Passing through Prussia and Hanover, 
he spent most of his time in Holland and England. There h o 
studied, not as a visitor, but as a workman, the arts and employ¬ 
ments of an industrial community. More than 700 skilled artisans 
were induced by him to emigrate to Russia. On his return journey 
he visited Vienna, and was preparing to go to Venice, when he was 
recalled by the news of disturbances at home. His absence had been 
taken advantage of by the opponents of reform to attempt a revolu¬ 
tion. It was proposed to expel all foreigners, to replace Peter by 
his infant son Alexis, and to give the regency to Sophia during the 
latter’s minority. The priests were at the bottom of the scheme, 
and the Streltsi were to be employed to carry it out. But these 
forces were no match for the small body of regular troops which 
Peter had already formed under a Scotchman, Gordon. The move¬ 
ment was practically suppressed before Peter arrived to take 
vengeance. The ringleaders were barbarously punished, and Peter 
himself is said to have wielded the executioner's axe. Sophia was 
confined in a narrow cell, at the window of which three of the 
rebels were hanged, with a petition to her in their hands. 

The suppression of the revolt gave Peter the opportunity to 
introduce some of his reforms. The Streltsi were disbanded and their 
place taken by an army formed on the European model, and 
consisting of eighteen regiments of infantry (2000 men in each) and 
two regiments of dragoons. Russian customs, and especially the 
practice of wearing a beard, were. interdicted at court and among 
the nobles. Women were released from the oriental seclusion in 
which they had hitherto been kept, and the Czar invited both sexes 
to his entertainments. Nobles wen* rompe llrd tn tVm- 

ftffll to-taYPb under ncnaltv of forfeiting llmir rm.k. 
jybilit y_was mad o to dejxmd upon sp™;™ rati.*- ypnn hirfh 
Feter actually sent his own wife into a cloister on account of her 

the^:Umch. Hitherto the Patriarch had occupied a i*>sition 
hardly inferior lothat of the temporal sovereign. In 1700 the office 
became vacant^and Peter, instead of appointing a new Patriarch, 
had duties performed by an administrator. This was only the 
prelude to further change. In 1721 hn *t*c *~a “ Hnlv Synod ” 

yjj upn to rule the churr.h in rnmpWn <snh nrdin of ♦o-thft 
co ur t s The (Jzar now became as supremo in ecclesiastical ns in 
temporal affairs. 

§ 3. Peter the Great was now able to turn his attention to what 
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lias proved tho most permanently important of his successes, the 
acquisition of an opening to the Baltic. That sea was practically 
‘a Swedish lake. Finland, Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia and 
the greater part of Pomerania, all belonged to Sweden. Russia could 
only gain its desired object by the dismemberment of this Scandi¬ 
navian empire. And there were other powers interested in bringing 
this about. Poland, Brandenburg, and Denmark had all suffered 
considerable losses to aggrandize Sweden, and were ready to seize 
any opportunity that offered of recovering their former territory. The 
arbitrary government of Charles XL (1660-1697) had alienated the 
subject populations of his monarchy. Their resentment found a 
vigorous representative in John Reinhold Patkul, a Livonian noble, 
who had represented the grievances of his country to Charles XI. in 
1060, and had been condemned to death for his patriotic freedom-o! 
speed). Escaping from prison he became the soul of the general 
hostility to Sweden, and was determined, with foreign assistance, to 
free Livonia from the bated oppressor, lie first ajiplksLlo Branden¬ 
burg, where a little earlier he might have found a ready hearer in 
the Great Elector, but lie failed to make any impression on his 
sluggish sou. Ultimately he turned to Augustus, elector of Saxony 
amf since 1097 king of Poland. Poland had a hereditary quarrel to 
ii ,r ht out with Sweden, and the loss of Livonia and Esthonia was too 
recent to be forgotten. But Augustus was not influenced so much by 
Polish interests, ns by a desire to make his power in his kingdom 
as absolute as it was in his electorate. The Poles were determined 
to restrict in every way the authority of the king whom they had 
chosen, and were resolutely hostile to the employment of Saxon 
troops within their borders. This opposition could only be over¬ 
come by the outbreak of *tfar, and hence arose the willingness of 
Augustus and his minister Flemming to embark in a contest with 
Sweden. Iu_Nqvcmber x _16_99,__Patkul was able to negotiate a 
treaty between Augustus and Peter, by which, the latter HAS to 
obtain Ingria and Carelia, while Poland occupied Livonia.and 


A third member of the alliance against Sweden was found in 
Frederick IV. of Denmark. Tho house of Oldenburg on their 
(.(•cession in 1449 had united to the Danish crown the duchies of 
Sc hlcswi" and Holstein. But Christian IIL (1534-1558), out of 
affection for his brother Odolf, had arranged a curiously intricate 
• jn t rule over these duchies. This arrangement proved the source 
,,c endless nuarrcls between the Danisli kings and their relatives 
of tho lino' of Holstein-Gottorp, tho descendants of Odolf. Tho 
former were always endeavouring to annex tho duchies to their 
monarchy while tho dukes wishfcd to make themselves independent. 
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Every time that -a king of Denmark had almost succeeded in 
attaining his object, he was foiled by the intervention of the neigh¬ 
bouring powers. Finally, in 1689, the independence of Holstein * 
had been guaranteed by England, Holland and Sweden, in the treaty 
of Altona. This arrangement Frederick IV. was determined to 
overthrow. But the duke of Holstein, another Frederick IV., had 
manned the sister of Charles XII., who was devotedly attached 
to his brother-in-law. The Danish king could only effect his object 
in defiance of Sweden. Therefore he readily undertook to invado • 
Schleswig and Holstein, while the Poles and Prussians overran the • 
Swedish provinces in the east of the Baltic. 

It is interesting to compare this triple league of the north with 
the Grand Alliance which was arranged at the Hague almost at the 
same time. In the latter there was at least one common motive, 
hostility to France. But the northern powers were in pursuit of 
entirely personal and selfish objects, and ’sought only to use each 
other for their own ends. Augustus committed himself to the war 
without obtaining or even seeking the approval of the Poles. The 
king of Denmark cared nothing about the eastern Baltic if only he 
could acquire the coveted duchies. Peter the Great would not 
move a finger to put Poland in possession of Esthonia and Livonia, 
and thought only of making himself master of the mouth of the 
Neva. 

§ * 1 . 'J]ic aUie.5Lhaacd-tlicii_hopcs of success* not so much on -llicir I 
Umtjsd_cq^peratiojUJB_^ of Sweden. In I 

1697 Ch arl es X lh, then fifteen years of age, had succeeded his \ 
father Charles XI. As there were three years to elapse before he 1 
attained his majority, the regency was entrusted to his mother. 
But Charles, with the help of Count Piper, who became henceforth 
his chief adviser, got this arrangement altered, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands. Hitherto he had l>cen occupied 
only with hunting and similar amusements; and his youth and 
inexperience flattered his opponents with the prospect of an 
easy victory. But Charles was_a lx>ra sojdier, conspicuous even 
among a race of mUiUry_rul gr s. In 1700, the news reached him 
that the Danes had entered Schleswig, that Augustus II. had laid 
siege to Riga, and that the Russians had advanced to Narwa. From 

rnt moment the young king gave up every other occupation and 
devot e d, him self heartjmd soul to_the_trade of war. On the 8th of 
May he quitted Stockholm, which he never saw again. While 
I redenck IV. was in Holstein, the Swedish fleet sailed directly to 
the coast of Zealand. It was a great advantage to Charles that 
the maritime states, anxious to prevent the outbreak of war in'the 
north, had sent a fleet info the Baltic to compel the observance of 
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the treaty of Altona. The Danes were unable to oppose the 
landing of the Swedes, and Copenhagen was defenceless. Denmark 
must have fallen into the hands of the invaders but for the media¬ 
tion of England and Holland. Frederick IV. was fortunate to escape 
with nothing worse than the peace of Travendahl (August 20, 
1700), by which lie restored the independence of the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and withdrew from all hostile alliances against 
Sweden. 

$ 5. The other allies were not more fortunate. Riga was ably 
defended by Dalbcrg, and Augustus had to withdraw his troops with¬ 
out having effected anything. Charles XII. was now able to meet 
the most formidable of his opponents, Russia. With little more 
Item HO OP men lie atta c hed an aiinvnf (ifffiOO before XiUW a. CslET 
withdrew before the conflic t, cither through the cowardice of 
inexperience or, as he asserted, to seek rejn forcemc a l Si T1|C 
ltussian troops were ill-trained and suspicious of the foreign officers 
who commanded them. The engagement was rather a 1*1110 than 
a battle. The Swedes took mo rcj ir i snners th a n .t h eirowmnumhcrs, 
and regard foVIhcirownsafety. compelled, t he m to d ,. s.m . s . s a lii lie 
rain mo n"soldiers. The victory was a rfffl, am Lil m . ^o ne but 
its results wore more fatal to bweden than to Russia. yiarlcsJCII. 

' , n , intoxicated with succcs sjle^ 

- ii- - - „. nr A\v Peter, on the other 

hand, bad gained experience and had lost only an army, no great 
matter to the despot of Russia. Report attributes to him the 
prophetic saying that “ the Swedes will often beat us, but in_tho 

end they will tMchusto_bcat_thcm.” . 

Charles XII. hillowTup his success at Nanva by entering Livonia. 
Routing the Saxon troops on the Diina, he reduced the whole 
province and also the duchy of Courland to obedience. In July 
1701, the Swedish king had defeated all Ins enemies and might 
have concluded the war. Rut he had not yet had Ins fill of glory 
and was determined to win fresh laurels. The question now arose 
as to which of the two hostile powers, Russia or Poland, lie should 
attack AH his wisest and most experienced advisers urged that 
Augustus was really powerless that the power and even the 
^viJLnre of Sweden were involved in the depression of Russia. Ihe 
destinies of Europe depended on Charles’ decision. He allowed 
himself to l>o guided by revenge rather than by policy, and 
1 tnrmined to make Ins first object the deposition of Augustus 

My in 1702, lie tended Mend end 

°“sT AffidSTTpohind were in « eondition which would him been 

taJiSKlw o*'« Tte «■» ~ - “ r ' ** “ 
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a.d. 1700-1704. CHARLES XII. IN POLAND, 
republic was not Augustus had disregarded the constitutional 

di Z.'m T lD t ^ ediet ’ and this was in itse 'f enough to 

disgust the nobles with the enterprise. They also feared the kind's 

SSlet 0 fh f f abS ?‘ Ute ' Tith ,he help of Saxon troops. 
1 he diet.therefore, refused all assistance; the treaty with Russia 
remained unconfirmed; Augustus was called upon to withdraw his 
own army and was not allowed to levy that of Poland. It was one 
of the great defects of the elective monarchy, that the king, chosen 
by a faction remained always the head of a faction. The powerful 
Lithuanian family of Sapieha had already assumed an attitude of 
open hostility to the king in opposition to the Oginsky who 

alien'd 1 K* m v i d many ° f AugUStUS ' °' vn Partisans had been 
alienated by his rule or were absorbed in the pursuit of selfish 

objects. Prominent among them was the Cardinal-Primate 

Radziojowaki, the arch-intriguer of this period, who wished to -ive 

mL C 7pola°nl Cr0atUr00fhiSO ' Vn,SOa8 ‘° mak ° himsclf «•* 

Tlie opposition to Augustus did not at first take the form of an 
alliance with Charles XII. The early embassies of the Tt c „Ued 
upon him to quit the territory of a state which had given him no 
causo of quarrel. Rut the continued successes of the Swedish kin" 
peedily induced the malcontents to rally to his standard in An” 
170- he routed the Saxon forces at Clissow, and followed this ui 

of his stern determination to SZllloJtlS A° SCCret 
cost him what time and toil it might depos,tlon of Augustus, 

ment to aven<*o his An i .t Cat ’ as a more use ft*l mstru- 

firmy was reinforced bv Rim * ‘° S ° ° f Livonia - The Saxon 

of Augustus But it wa ♦ "w r<K> * ,s ant * b y the Polish partisans 
In-Fcw y ,i704 thc prosress of evcnts * 

the Cardinal-Primate declare) Under the P rcsi,lcnc y of 

crown, which was ther’eforova^nt TAT StUS f had f ° rfeitCd 'n 

have fallon upon James Tllle cho,ce of a successor would 

but for a dexterous mov^Slfh’ th ° defender ° fVienna - 

and ° ,,c ° f hu brot,,ers - 

■ urn prisoners to Charles XII. was urged to assume 
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the crown himself, but lie insisted on the election of Stanislaus 
Lcczinski, woivodc of Posen. The choice was not a fortunate one. 
Leezinski was personally able and disinterested, but he had no 
considerable following, and his elevation disgusted those who 
deemed themselves his equals. Radziejowski, who saw himself 
baulked of the results of his ambition, was especially alienated, 
lint rticre was no opposing the resolute will of Charles. On the 
12th of July, 1704, amidst ill-concealed discontent, Lcczinski was 
formally elected king of Poland. It was obvious from the first 
that lie could only wear his crown as long as he was supported by 
u Swedish army. 

The election of a rival under foreign dictation gave a momentary 
impulse to the cause of Augustus. While Charles was employed 
in reducing Lemberg, Augustus made a sudden attaek upon Warsaw, 
captured the Swedish garrison, and Stanislaus bad to cscni>c in haste 
to the camp of bis protector. Charles hastened hack to repair the 
loss recovered Warsaw without difficulty, and defeated the Saxons 
at Wchlau After witnessing the formal coronation of Stanislaus 
in the Polish capital, the Swedish army was led into Lithuania, 
which had been invaded by the Russians m accordance w.th the 
terms of the agreement with Augustus. In spite of the difficulties 
caused by the marshy nature of the country, Charles continued h.s 
successes and forced the invaders to retire. Elsewhere the Swedes 
were equally fortunate. Lcvenhaupt entered Courland from Riga, 
and defeated the Russian general Chercmitief (July, liOo). In 
the next year another Swedish commander, Rhcnscl.ild, won a great 
victory at Fnwcnetadt (February, 1700), over a vastly superior 
army of Saxons, Poles, and Russians under the command of count 

XII. had completed the reduction of Lithuania, but it 
was a necessary result of his position that his successes lasted only 
so Ion" ns lie was present in person. Ro sooner had lie marched 
into the southern province of Vollhynia than Augustus was able to 
recover much of the lost ground in Lithuania. Charles now deter¬ 
mined to reduce his enemy to submission by*L invasion of Saxony, 
llnitin" the army of Rhcnscliild with his own, and leaving only a 
small detachment under Mardefeld in Poland, he passed the frontier 
*, fiermanv without any permission from the Emperor, crossedWfc 
filer at Stcinau, and marching straight into Saxony, where no 
preparations had been made to resist him, he took up his quarters 
’ Altranstadt, near Leipzig. The invaded country was compelled 
to suffer for the errors of its rulers, and to pay contributions for the 
* ' ri the Swedish army. Augustus was now in a dilemma. 
Freed from the presence of his dreaded foe, and secure of assistance 
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from Russia, he could easily recover the crown of Poland. But 
then he was not prepared to sacrifice his hereditary electorate for 
the sake of his foreign kingdom. In this difficulty he resorted to 
dissimulation. While professing his adherence'to the Russian 
alliance, he sent two envoys, Imhof and Pfingsten, with purposely 
vague powers, to negotiate with Charles. The envoys tried to buy 
oil the Swedish king by proposing a partition of Poland, a favourite 
design of Augustus. But Charles would have nothing but rovengo, 
and adhered to his original ultimatum, the abdication of Augustus! 
Against his iron will, arguments of friend and foe were alike useless, 
and on the 25th of September the envoys agreed to a treaty, by 
which Augustus renounced the Polish crown in favour of Leczinski; 
but kept the royal title, withdrew from all alliances against Sweden, 
especially that with the Czar, and promised to release James 
Sobieski and his brother. The treaty was now sent to Augustus 
for ratification. His position was more difficult than evert Ho 
bad been joined by the Russian general Mcnschikoff, who was 
urging him to attack the inferior force of Swedes under Mardcfeld. 
Augustus dared neither refuse nor consent. He ratified the 
treaty of Altranstadt and sent secret warning to the Swedish 
general. But Mardefeld treated this as a ruse and risked a battle 
in which ho was completely defeated (29th October). Augustus 
tried hard to excuse his conduct to Charles XII. who contempt¬ 
uously replied by publishing the treaty to the world. This forced 
the hand of the elector, who escaped as best he could from the 
Russian allies whom he had deceived, and appeared in December at 
Dresden. Charles had an interview with his defeated rival, forced 
nm to write a letter of congratulation to Leczinski, and induced 
him to surrender Patkul, who had been sent as envoy by the Czar 
to the Saxon court. In defiance of the law of nations and of the 
dictates of humanity, Charles had the unfortunate noblo broken on 
tho wheel as a rebel against his lawful sovereign. Augustus had to 
r I>enalt T for his 8hifty intri B ues - The Swedish army 
Z ° DgCr ° D SaX ° n 80111 livin S at the expose of a 

W % to ° weak t0 require conquest, and which, in 
sp>^fth»*trictness of Swedish discipline, had to suffer the usual 
* ***** occu l»tion. 

a if PAn P 6 ™?* ^ ie °y es of all Europe were fixed on the camp of 
R. f * J 31 Villars had broken through the lines of 

otolhofen, and penetrated far into Swabia. If his army were to 
be joined to that of the Swedish hero, Germany would be at their 
mercy. Louis XIV. spared no pains to induce Charles XII. to 
play tho part of Gustavus Adolphus to his Richelieu. The Grand 
Alliance was alarmed at the magnitude of the danger. The empero r 
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Joseph I. sent his ablest diplomatist, Wratislaw, to Altranstadt, 
and even condescended to make concessions to his Protestant 
subjects in Silesia at the dictation of a foreign monarch. Marl¬ 
borough also api>eared in the Swedish camp. It is difficult to 
ascertain whether the English general had any success in his 
mission. It was rumoured that he bribed Piper and other ministers 
of Charles. It is certain that he satisfied himself that the danger 
was less than it appeared. Charles was at this time a sincere 
Protestant, and had no more symi>athy with the dynastic designs 
than with the religion of Louis XIV. And there was another 
enemy with whom he had to coj^, and whom he had too long 


neglected, the Czar of Russia. 

§ 8. At Altranstadt, Charles XU- was at the zenith of his great¬ 
ness. At t he age of twenty-five he hm.LaP^apparently mv^jcible 
army Qtjda. b^r.k . an*! nbln to dictate loElllODC- Ihit his fall 

was more rapid than his rise had been. Ever since the battle of 
Narwa, he had pursued a radically unsound policy. His campaigns 
in Poland and Saxony had not only given Peter time to recover from 
defeat, but had indirectly furthered his cause. The only result of 
the humiliation of Augustus was to give Russia a larger share of 
the Swedish territories than had originally been dreamt of Not 
only had Peter reduced Ingria and Carelia. and la.d the foundations 
of hi. new capital on the swampy banks of the Neva, but Ins troops 
had also overrun Livonia and Courland. It was now to be seen 
whether the Swedish king could recover the losses for which Ins 
own-conduct was chiefly to blame. It is probable that if Charles 
had marched directly to the eastern coasts of the Baltic, he would 
have carried all before him. But he determined to pursue the 
same tactics that had been so successful against hrcdenck IV. and 
Augustus, and to checkmate his adversary by a direct attack on Ins 
capital He was destined to find that Russia was a very different 
country from Denmark, Poland or Saxony. At the end of 1707, 
lie collected all his forces, amounting to 33,000 of the finest troops 
in the world. Early in 1708 he started to march directly to Moscow. 

I evenhoupt had orders to follow him with. 18,000 men. By 
September, Charles was still 300 miles from The Russian qMntal. 
Peter had adopted the wise tactics of watching and mole9»gthe 
enemy without risking a pitched battle. The Swedes mighty 
have been saved if Charles had been willing to wait for the 
arrival of Lcvenhaupt with supplies and reinforcements. But ho 
i„,i nwnv bv an agreement which ho had made with Mazcppa, 
r hetn'an of the Cossacks, who hoped with Swedish aid to free 
himself from Russian sovereignty and to found an independent 

Cossack empire, To ioin him Charles turned from the direct road 
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aud marched southwards into the Ukraine. He discovered that 
Mazeppa was unable to fulfil his grandiloquent promises, and could 
only bring 5000 Cossacks to his aid. The Swedish troops, hardy 
as they were, suffered terribly from a winter of unparalleled severity. 
Peter took prompt advantage of his adversary's error. Falling upon 
Levenhaupt with immensely superior forces he cut his army to 
pieces, and destroyed his convoy. Levenhaupt displayed the 
most conspicuous courage and generalship, but he could only bring 
the shattered remnant of his army to join his master. From this 
time the ruin of the Swedes was only a matter of time. As 
soon as spring had put an end to the worst sufferings, Charles laid 
sicgfi-to-l^ltawa, an enterprise which want of artillery rendered 
hopeless from the first. • Everything was now prepared for the final 
blow. In June, 1709, Peter arrived with 60,000 men to crush the 
worn-out Swedes, who only numbered 29,000. To make matters 
worse Charles had received a bullet-wound in.theJuut, which comr 
polled liim to exchange his horse-for a litter and toentrusUhauiiief 
command-to RheneeMd. On the 27th of June tho great battle was 
fought which decided a momentous question for Europe, and 
transferred to Russia the position which Gustavus Adolphus and 


his successors had won for Sweden. 


lthcnschild- Pip**, nn.l 


- ... d^n pric/in*.!^ n|11 | tlfop mrd 

through Russia, never to see their native country again. C harles , 
with a few companions, fled southwards, amh just succeeded in 
e scaping into Turkish territory. There he was hospitably received, 
and s udden l y t haa pp eare d f rom the . v i m a ^J rc^nipr iu_liis-laauuis 

§ 9. The northern states took no heed of the great change which 
Pultawa made in the balance of power. Instead of recognising the 
fact that Russia had now become their most formidable rival, they 
thought only of the fall of their ancient enemy, and how they could 
profit by the spoils of Sweden. The triple alliance between Russia, 
Poland, and Denmark, which Charles XII. had so triumphantly 
crushed, sprang into life again on his defeat. Peter was naturally / 
able to secure th* lion’s share of the booty. He completed his 
conquest of Livonia and Esthonia, and captured Riga, Dunamunde, 
^IPrhnd other important towns. His hold on the Baltic was now 
Won re, and he could continue the building of St. Petersburg with¬ 
out ear of attack. Augustus was not slow to find a pretext for 
reaking the treaty of Altranstadt. The Pope absolved him from 
is ob igations, and the negotiators, Pfingsten and Imhof, were con¬ 
demned to severe punishments on a trumped-up charge of having 
exceeded their powers. The crown of Poland was recovered as 
easily as it had been lost, and Leczinski, who was powerless with- 
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out Swedish aid, was driven into Pomerania, whence he made his 
way to join his unfortunate patron at Bender. Frederick IV. had no 
scruples about throwing up the treaty at Travendahl. Ever since 
its conclusion he had been occupied in improving his military forces. 
Not only did he resume his designs against the duchy of Holstein 
he also sent an army across the Sound to attack the southern part 
of Sweden. But the Swedes, though exhausted by the long war, 
and demoralised hv the loss of their army and the absence of their 
kirns were still able to resist invasion. The Danes were utterly 
routed under the walls of Helsingborg by a hastily collected army 
of peasants, and were compelled to retire into Zealand, lho 
maritime states, afraid lest the northern complications might 
impede their war with France, concluded a treaty at the Hague, by 
which the German territories of Sweden were to be held as neutral. 
But no force could be raised to enforce the neutrality, and as 
Charles XII. rejected the treaty with scorn, it remained little more 

than a dead letter. . 

§ 10. While the Swedish territories were being scrambled for in 

the north, Charles was living at Bernier, absorbed in an attempt 
to induce the Porte to declare war against Kussia. lie could urge 
obvious reasons of policy. The Turks had more reason than any 
other European state to dread the growth of the Russian power, 
which was a constant magnet to their discontented Slav subjee s. 
But since the treaty of Carlowitz it was difficult to persuade the 
Porte to adopt an energetic policy, and Peter was untiring in Ins 
endeavour to prevent a rupture. Charles agent, the 1 ole 1 onm- 
towski, who had bellied him to escape from Pultawa, was active in 

all the intrigues at Constantinople, and was supported by the French 
envoy, Desaleurs. They succeeded in overthrowing one vizier after 
another, but the Czar was more lavish of ins bribes than they could 
afford to he, and it was not till the end of 1710 that war was declared 
against Russia. Early in the next year a large army was collected 
under the grand vizier, Mel.emet Baitadsch.. Peter was not slow 
to take measures for repulsing the invasion. Leaving a senate to 
conduct the government in Moscow, he advanced into Moldavia 
where the Hospodar Kantemir had led l.im to expect a gene™ 

■ l of the population on his behalf. In this act Peter moated 
L relations of Charles XII. with Maaeppa, and the result was P*- 
* . v similar. Kantemir joined him in person, hut brought hardly 

' v followers Peter found himself on the banks of the 1 ruth in as 
- y „ situation as that of Charles at Pultawa. He was shut in 
T n, riie river a morass, and a vastly superior Turkish army. 
P i'l tho Czar and his officers were in dismay, and were in nwmen- 
tary* £££? of annihilation. From this impending disaster 
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Russia was saved by the folly of the vizier and the energy of a 
woman. Peter was accompanied by his mistress, Catharine, origin¬ 
ally a peasant-girl of Estkouia, aud destined to be the Czars wife 
and successor. She assembled a council of officers, collected what 
treasure she could, and with its aid opened a negotiation with the 
Turkish leader. Baltadsehi, probably thinking it better to 
obtain solid advantages, without risking a battle with troops 
maddened by des|>air, accepted the following terms, which arc 
known as the treaty of Husch or of the Pruth (July‘23,1711). Peter 
undertook to restore Azof, to destroy all fortresses on Turkish 
territory, and to allow a free passage to Charles XII. The loss of 
Azof was a blow to the Czar, but it was a very small price to pay 
for his escape from so great a clanger. Charles XII., thinking that 
at last he had his hated enemy in his grasp, arrived in the Turkish 
camp just in time to hear of the conclusion of the treaty. He 
vented his rage in abuse of the vizier, whose dismissal he subse¬ 
quently obtained from the Sultan; hut he failed altogether to bring 
about a renewal of the war. In spite of this blow to his ho|»es, he 
clung to his project with an obstinacy that verged on madness. 
Hints, entreaties, commands, threats, were powerless to induce him 
to quit Turkey, where his entertainment involved considerable 
annoyance and expense. At last the Sultan gave orders to his 
^officers to expel him by force. With a handful of servants he 
defended his house against regular troops, and held it till it was 
fired above his head. The Janissaries were forced into admira¬ 
tion of the “ Iron-head,” as they called him. He was carried a 
prisoner to Demotica, where he feigned sickness and took to his 
bed. At last ho was roused to action by the news that his enemies 
were stripping him of his German possessions. Leaving Turkey, 
after a five years’ residence, he travelled night and day with a 
single companion through Hungary and Germany, and entered 
Stralsund on the 27th November, 1714. 

§ 11. Charles arrived to find Swedish affairs in an almost hopeless 
condition. In 1713 the Russians had taken Helsingfors and re¬ 
duced Finlaud. In the next year they occupied the islands of Aland, 
and threatened Stockholm. Peter evidently aimed at acquiring tho 
same position as a German prince that the treaty of Wesphalia bad 
given to Sweden. He had two nieces, daughters of his half- 
brother Iwan. One of them, Anne, he had married to the duke of 
Courland, the other, Catharine, to the duke of Mecklenburg. These 
marriages were intended as preliminaries to a Russian annexation of 
these provinces. Peter’s ambition was rapidly rousing the jealousy 
of* his allies, but at present they were only absorbed in looking 
after acquisitions for themselveB. In 1712 tho Danes had taken 
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Bremen Und Verticil, and prepared to invade Pomerania. But 
Sweden, exhausted as she was, was not yet powerless. Stenbock, 
the general who had driven the Danes from Hclsingborg in 1710, 
now crossed to attack them on the continent, and won a completo 
victory at Gadebusch (December, 1712). Instead of turning to 
attack the Saxons and Russians in Pomerania, he was induced by 
commercial jealous}' to destroy, with great barbarity, the nourishing 
port of Altona. Thence he turned to Holstein, where the minister, 
Count Gbrz, admitted him into Tunningen. Meanwhile the Danes 
obtained Russian and Saxon reinforcements, which gave them the 
superiority. After seizing Kiel, Gottorp, and Schleswig, they 
forced Stenbock to capitulate with his whole army at Tdnuingen. 
This event destroyed the last chance of maintaining the southern 
coast of the Baltic for Sweden. Prussia, where Frederick William I. 
had succeeded his father in 1713, at last joined the anti-Swedish 
alliance, in the ho|»c of enforcing the old Hohenzollern claims on 
Pomerania. Hanover, whose elector, George I., had just become 
king of England, was induced to take the same side by being 
allowed to purchase Bremen and Vcrden from Denmark. Against 
this invincible combination Charles XII. carried on an obstinate but 
hopeless conflict. To make matters worse, discontent was rife in 
his own kingdom. The oligarchy, which had been so ruthlessly 
put down by Charles XI., was beginning to raise its head again, and 
could maintain with plausibility that it was uncontrolled despotism 
that had brought such accumulated disasters. Charles heroism 
was unable to hold Stralsund against the overwhelming force that 
advanced to lay siege to it. The capture of the island of Rugen by 
Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau made the town untenable, and Charles 
with great difficulty esca|>cd to Sweden. Ilis departure was 
followed by the complete reduction of Pomerania. With Wismar 
fell tho last Swedish possession on German soil (April 20, 1710). 

Charles had been absent from Sweden for sixteen years, but he 
characteristically refused to revisit Stockholm till he could do so as 
a conqueror. He found the nobles actively engaged in intrigues to 
recover their lost privileges. Charles himself was still unmarried, 
so that his death would raise a question as to the succession. He 
destined the crown for the young duke of Holstein, the son of his 
elder sister lied wig. But the aristocratic party had iuduccd a 
younger sister, Ulrica Eleanor, to marry the priuce of Ilessc-Cassel 
without her brothers permission, and was prepared to bring her 
forward as a claimant. Charles treated these intrigues with lofty 
contempt, and took no steps to crush them. His reckless bravery 
made him still popular with the lower classes, in spite of the cvjls 
he had brought upon them, so that his return forced his enemies t q 
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carry on their plots in complete secrecy. lie himself thought only 
of continuing the war. For this the first requisite was funds, and 
in raising them lie found an able instrument in count Gdrz, who 
deserted the service of Holstein for that of Sweden. Gdrz was a 
libertine in private life, but was endowed with restless ambition 
and great diplomatic ability, and was an adept in the wild financial 
schemes that were so common in Europe at the time. He raised 
money by expedients that would now be called fraudulent, and 
gradually obtained a complete ascendancy over Charles, who 
Appointed him chief minister, to the intense disgust of the nobles 
and the official class. 

§ 12. Gdrz conceived the happy idea of saving Sweden by taking 
advantage of the manifest discord among her opponents. His plan 
was to buy off the most formidable of these opponents, Russia, and 
to combine with her against the rest. Peter the Great would be 
satisfied with the acquisition of the provinces to the east of the 
Baltic, Carelia, Ingria, Esthonia anil Livonia. In return for them 
he would allow Sweden to regain the German territories, and to 
obtain conqicnsation at the e.\i»enso of Denmark and Hanover. 
Prussia might be conq>ensAted for the loss of Pomerania with a 
l>ortion of Poland. There was much to recommend this to the 
Czar, who readily fell in with Gdrz’s plans at an interview at 
Amsterdam. Peter despised his old ally Augustus, he cared 
nothing for the Danes, and he positively detested George I., who 
had acquired Bremen and Verden without doing much for the 
common cause, and who had displayed a morbid antipathy to the 
advancing power of Russia. The great obstacle to the success of 
the scheme lay in the naval power of England, which had now fallen 
to the House of Hanover. It was here that Gdrz's plans came 
into contact with those of the Spauish minister Albcroni. Alberoni 
wished to deprive the French regent Orleans of the support of 
England by restoring the Stuarts in that country. Gdrz was 
willing to employ the forces of Sweden and Russia for the same 
object. 

Proofs were soon furnished of the changed relations of the 
northern powers. In 1716 Charles XII. invaded Norway, advanced 
to Christiania, but retired without having effected anything. This 
showed that he had ceased to have any dread of Russia. In this 
very year, Peter had arranged to co-operate with the Danes in an 
invasion of Sweden. But though he sent 40,000 men for the 
purpose, twice the number agreed upon, he refused to take any 
part in the enterprise. The Danes were convinced that but for the 
presence of an English fleet in the Baltic, these troops would have 
been employed against Copenhagen. Meanwhile a great blow had 
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been • Veil to the scheme of a Jacobite restoration in England. 
Gyllenborg, the Swedish envoy, had been seized in London, and 
Gdrz himself was for a short time imprisoned in Holland. Their 
f ,a|»ers disclosed the plot, and its discovery rendered its accomplish¬ 
ment almost impossible. Still Gdrz persevered in his plans. Tho 
year 1717 was spent in military preparations. In May, 1718, Cloiz 
and Gvllenborg met two Russian plenipotentiaries in Losoc, one of 
the Aland islands. There the heads of a treaty were agreed upon. 
In return for the cession of the eastern Baltic provinces, Peter was 
to assist Charles to recover the German territories of Sweden and to 
make further acquisitions from Denmark, Hanover and Poland. 
Leczinski was to be restored to the Polish throne. Sweden was to 
he allowed to annex Norway, but ouly after she had combined with 
Russia to give the crown of England to Janies Stuart. Sudden y 
news came which put an end to these negotiations. Charles Ml. 
had again invaded Norway and laid siege to the fortress of 
Friedriehshall. As he was going round the trenches he was killed 
by a bullet, tired, according to a rumour which has almost become 
a certainty, not by the enemy, but by n traitor a. the serv.ee of .he 

anstoeranc^l^rty^^th ^ followC) i by a complete revolution in 

Sweden. The rightful heir, Frederick of tIolstc.n-Gottorp, ft feeble 
nrince refused The offer of General DUcker to proclam, him ns 
king before the army. The council at Stockholm hastened to take 
advantage of his incapacity. Ulrica Eleanor was acknowledged as 
rc-ent but only on condition that she should immediately summon 
a diet ’and ratify any changes that should be made in the const.tu- 
tion Then the council proceeded to apprehend Gorz, who was 
hastening to obtain Charles XII.’s approval of the preliminar.es 
agreed upon at Losoc. The projected treaty with Russ.a was 
annulled. The diet met in February, 1719, and spced.ly agreed 
upon the reforms that were to be imposed on the queen, lho 
dis.-otis... which Charles XL had established was swept away. 
The crown was to be no longer hereditary but clect.ve Sale by 
side with tho sovereign was erected an impend counc.l or senate 
of twenty-four members, under the presidency of the five chief 
ministers. Without the consent of the council, the queen, who 
was allowed two votes, could do nothing, not even appoint to cm 
li,„rv offices The council was to be responsible to tho diet 
'T "’ hut fs tho diet lost importance fro... this time, it was 
" irresponsible. Thus tho government of Sweden ceased 

prnctic y d b onco m0 re n c i 090 oligarchy. Still 

, T .. *> « 

[or husband’s elevation to the throne in the next year. 
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The first act of the oligarchy was one of revenge. Count Gurz 
was brought before a specially constituted tribunal, and after a 
shameful parody of a trial was condemned and executed (March, 
1710). His financial projects were abandoned without any regard 
to public faith. But the new government could not be secure as 
long as the war continued. The army was better disposed to the 
monarchy than to the nobles, and moreover the enemies of Sweden 
might at any time gain an advantage by taking up the claims of 
the duke of Holstein. The council hastened to disband a portion 
of the army, already weakened by the loss of 7000 men who had 
been frozen to death in Norway, and to open negotiations with the 
hostile powers. Terms of peace were speedily arranged for 
Hanover by the English minister Carteret (November, 1719). On 
payment of a million thalers the elector-king obtained Bremen and 
Ycrden. With Poland there was no longer war, as the republic in 
1710 had openly refused to allow Augustus to continue it. The 
only obstacle to a complete pacification lay in the position of 
Stanislaus Lcczinski, to whom Charles XII. had given a residence 
in Zweibrucken, a principality which had hitherto belonged to the 
Swedish kings as the heirs of Charles X. Zweibrucken now passed 
to a nephew of Charles X., the prince of Klecbcrg, who was an 
ardent Protestant and already under obligations to Augustus. IIo 
compelled Stanislaus to quit his territories, .and the unfortunate 
prince had to seek a new place of exile in Alsace. This removed 
all cause of hostility between Sweden and Poland, and Augustus 
promised to compensate his rival for his confiscated possessions, a 
promise which was never fulfilled. With Prussia Sweden made a 
treaty in February, 1720. Frederick William I. obtained the part 
of Pomerania lying between the Oder and the Peeno, including the 
towns of Stettin and Danzig and the islands of Uscdom and 
Wollin, and agreed in return to pay two million thalers. The 
negotiations with Denmark were more difficult, in spite of the fact 
that the traditional jealousy of the two Scandinavian powers was 
modified at the moment by their mutual antagonism to the duke of 
Holstein. But in July, 1720, a treaty was concluded by the 
mediation of Carteret. Frederick IV. restored to Sweden tho 
German territories which she had occupied in the war, viz., 
btralsund, Greifewald and the island of Itiigen. Sweden on her part 
resigned her exemption from the Sound dues, and allowed Frederick 
to annex Schleswig to his kingdom. He was only prevented from 
taking Holstein too by the intervention of the emperor and tho 
German princes. 

Russia was now the only remaining enemy of Sweden. To 
enforce compliance with his demands, Peter sent a fleet into the 
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Baltic which inflicted enormous damage on the Swedish coast. 
Still the government held out in the confident hope of receiving 
assistance from England. But the English parliament was 
resolutely hostile to any measures that looked like a concession 
to Hanoverian interests, and against this opj>osition George I.’s 
ministers were ]>owerles8. At last the Swedes gave way, and the 
treaty of Nystiult was signed on the 10th of September, 1721. 
Sweden had to surrender Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia, and the greater 
part of Carelia, while Peter promised to restore Finland, and to 
abstain from interference in the internal affairs of Sweden and 
especially in the question of the succession. This destroyed the 
last chance of the duke of Holstein, who was resident in Russia 
and who had ho]>ed to obtain his rightful crown with Peter’s 
assistance. The treaty of Nystadt fiually settled the great question 
of the supremacy in northern Euroi>c. The position which tho 
disunion of Germany and the genius of Gustavus Adolphus had 
won for Sweden was henceforth transferred to Russia. The only 
thing which to some extent neutralised the results of the transfer 
was the as yet almost unnoticed development of Prussia into a state 
of first-rate importance. 

§ 14 . JWr’a foreig n M P rovcd triumphantly HuccessfulJn 
ni l Imfcftna . He had failed to obtain the coveted_DQ3itipn of 

» German prince . His attempt to retain the hold on Mecklenburg 
which his niece’s marriage had given him, was foiled by the steady 
resistance of the emperor Charles VI., and the intervention of 
Hanover compelled him to withdraw his troops from the province. 
After his peace with Sweden, Peter only undertook one more war, 
that with Persia, which enabled him to extend his territories to tho 
Caspian. Throughout his active caicci iltt had P<?v?r relaxed his 
reforming energy . Nothing was too minute for his attention, no 
ob stacle so forrnidabhTas to daunt liiip . By constructing roads an d 
canals he facilitated intercourse within his vast dominions; by 
t reaties with maritime powers he ga ve an opening to the.lie^lv- 
horn Russian commerc e. Thfi.navy was under his personal super¬ 
vision and special patronage. The transfer of his residence from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg is significant of the grand purpose of his 
life. Moscow remained the centre of everything that was ancient 
mid traditional in Russia. Through the new capital was to be 
admitted the civilisation of tho west which lie so ardently studied 
and appreciated, though he could so imperfectly imitate it. £h$ 
whole sy stem of gov»-rnny;n t was fCUiuikllcd jn imitfttHffl gLH ie 
l,o W seen abroad In 1711 he abolished the ancient 
douina of tho boyards, and replaced it by a senate which consisted 
of the chief ministers of the Czar. Iu 1718 he suppressed the 
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prikayes or commissions, and created ten “ colleges,*’ similar to 
those which the regent Orleans had established in France. A 
special police department was set on foot, and its powers extended 
by the formation of an inquisition, which rendered great services to 
despotism, but inflicted equal misery upon the Russian people. 
Thewhole provincial ad ministration was r eorganised on a_ regular 
system. But there was one defect which even Peter was unable 
with the greatest efforts to remedy. He .could appoint officials and 
regulate their duties, bet he could not make them cease to be 
corrupt. Ilis special favourite, Menschikoff, whom ho had raised 
from a humble position, was found to be tainted with the prevalent 
vice, and is said to have received summary chastisement from tho 
Czar’s own hand. 

PctcFs reign, like that of many other successful rulers, was 
tnarred by family .troubles. His first wife, Eudoxia, whom he 
repudiated and divorced, had borne him a son, Alexis, who in¬ 
herited his mother’s antipathy to his father’s jxdicy and person. 
He l>ecaino tho centre of the conservative opposition to reforms and 
foreigners, and the alienation was increased when Peter married his 
mistress, Catharine. In 1712 he attempted to reconcile his son 
with foreign manners and institutions by marrying him to a German 
wife, Charlotte of Brunswick. But the expedient proved a failure • 
.Alexis ill-treated his wife, who died in 1715, after giving birth to a 
non, afterwards Czar as Peter II. In 171G Peter undertook one of 
ns journeys westwards, and left tho regency to Alexis, whom at 

hat hiTln 0 A 10 hciL At C °P enh *S«‘ 1‘eter heard 
that his son was taking measures to reverse his whole policy. To 

escape the threatened vengeance of his father lie fled, first to 

Vienna, and then to Naples. Thither he was tracked by the 

* ^i^a n es of the Czar, and compelled to return to St. Petersburg 

> commission was appointed to try him, and torture was employed 

o extort a confession of conspiracy against his father’s government 

xcc'u^Te rT 1 10 dC " th ’ bUt '*«** thc couH bo 

torturer wW, P" 5 ?’ P r0bab, y from effects of fresh 

h^l now no YT° a P phe ' 1 to “"‘l* 1 further disclosures. Peter 
ho WAS m , a ° hcir ’ CXCept k* s grandson, of his own name, and 

STiSft ftver8C , 10 ‘r° his crown to an infant - Accora - 

■ngly, in 1722 he .ss„*,l , ukase. w hich conferred unon the reigni -- 


birth or i, - '"' "n I in ^^^ithou^uy regard to 
~ dofo.^- - 3 "Unr. inis was generally considered to imply 

a determ.nat.on to gi, e the succession to bis wife Catharine, in 

i" " 1 " n ^y^^y ^ -ilfld jmlimitecl co nfidence. This was confirmed 

by the fact that in 1701 — : - » i , 

J ™ m 1/Z4 Catharine was solemnly crowned as 

fljn press, In the same year he gave great alarm to the Swedish 
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government by betrothing Anne, his eldest daughter by his second 
marriage, to the duke of Holstein. The expected nomination of a 
successor was never made. nf February, 1725. Peter 

t.lie Great die d at the acre o f fifty-three. His name w ill always live 
i.r tlip, ho mes uf_hh>toc. v . as tb ft. nreat . nr - oD . hr . grnat a p ss 
o f mu«lcrn Russia . 

§ 15. Peter's death was followed hv a confused rarind of Russian 
history . The q ues tion of _thc succession w as .o ne, rather ofjiarties 
than of pe rson s. The conservative opponents of the late reforms, 
headed hy the Jalitsyncs, Dolgoroukis and other noble families, put 
forward the claims of the younger Peter, who was now twelve years 
old. Mcnschikoff, on the other hand, and all the partisans of the 
new regime, were warmly in favour of the widow, Catharine. Ihe 
preference of the army decided the question in her favour. During 
her short reign of two years, Peter's system of government was 
continued, and Mcnschikoff, from whose sendee she had passed to 
become the Czar's mistress, was all-powerful in Russia. Before 
Catharine's death, in 1727, she nominated Peter II. ns her successor, 
and ap|>nintcd a council of regency during his minonty of winch 
the chief members were Mcnschikoff and the duke of Holstein. In 
the new reign Mcnschikoff, whose daughter was betrothed to the 
young Czar, became more powerful than ever. He compelled the 
duko of Holstein and Ids wife to quit Russia for their duchy, and 
ho caused himself to be nominated Generalissimo. But his arbitrary 
conduct soon alienated Peter, who sccurcl his liberty by dismissing 
and banishing his dictator and would-be father-in-law. Iwan 
Dolgorouki, the favourite companion of Peter II., was now supreme. 
Under his rdgime the hoi>cs of the old-Russian party revived. 
The Czar recalled his grandmother Eudoxia from tiio cloister to the 
court, and went so far ns to quit St. Petersburg, to take up his 
residence in Moscow. But the danger of reaction was ended by the 
sudden .jeiilh_gLi!ctr r IT nf in IMP- . The male line of 

Peter the Great was now extinct, and the succession was more open 
than ever. Of Peter’s daughters, Anne and Elizabeth, the former 
had died in 1728, leaving a son, afterwards Peter III. Tliero 
were two othor female candidates, the daughters of Peter’s brother 
Iwan, Catharine, duchess of Mecklenburg, and Anne, duchess of 
Pourlmd Iwan Dolgorouki actually conceived the bold idea 
of claiming the succession for his sister Catharine, on the ground 
that she had been betrothed though not married to Peter II, 
Ultimately the party of the nobles, who were now supreme, 
determined to choose one of the imperial family, but to depart 
‘ ns possible from the rules of hereditary succession. By 
this means they hoped to obtain concessions which would establish 
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his own descendants had shown themselves by no means enamoured 
of his principles of government. His grandson, the duke ol 
Burgundy, the pupil of Fenelon and the idol of popular hopes, had 
drawn up schemes of reform which were directly antagonistic to the 
grstem of the grand, monarque. Had he lived to ascend the throne, 
H ranee would have had an opportunity of testing the worth of that 
paternal despotism which was so popular in the eighteenth century 
and which found its ablest exponents in Frederick the Great and 
Joseph II. But liis early death had marred this prospect, and had 
left the succession to his second son, Louis XV., a sickly infant of 
five years old. 

_,Tl i e _ futu _ re of France de pend ed on the choice of a regent. 
Oils tom rather than definite law assigned the office to the nearest 
prince of the blood royal, who would be the natural heir in case of 
the minor’s death. In the present case this was the youii" king’s 
uncle, Philip V. of Spain. But then the treaty of Utrecht'and his 
own renunciation excluded him from the succession in France, and 
any attempt to give him the regency must have aroused a new 
European war. Next to him stood Philip duke of Orleans (bon. 

v! 1 .. le 80,1 0f Louis XIV ’’ S on ‘y brother Pb »ip, and of 

Llizabeth Charlotte, daughter of the elector palatine. He was 

the most brilliant prince whom the house of Bourbon had produced 
since Henry IV. Not only was he accomplished as a painter and a 
musician, lie had studied philosophy under Leibnitz, and natural 
science under Homberg, and his natural abilities enabled him to 
master any sublet without exhausting effort. As a general he i,ad 

iTuoirand a " d ^ gained ,he 

Ot h!T’l m,g ,t , ha ! e Won the laurels of a conqueror if he bad 
t been hampered by his uncle’s jealousy. But all his great 
qualities were marred by still more conspicuous defects. The fame 

sr£"t r X h s.s, 

XlVVs cffTphn r e n f red *“ the 0ther * i{t * At Louis 

of iniauitv tk ^ ® r eans had come to be regarded as a monster 
f t ibuud bv ^ he , 8UCCe3sive dea th8 of the royal princes had been 
for hSf Ln^ JT° Ur *° hi8 a “hition to obtain the crown 

self from the suspicion < ®P ort ? n,t y 10 clear him ‘ 

govern Fnmn. f was tlie raan who was destined to 

frui^sln’ yearS ’ “ d 10 lettVe a 
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§ 2. It was natural that Louis XIV. should regard the prospect 
with misgiving, aud that Madame de Maintenon should suggest 
measures to avert it. A will was drawn up with the intention of 
ensuring the permanence of the existing system. For this purpose 
Louis had no one to rely upon hut his illegitimate children by 
Madame de Montespan, the duke of Maine and the count of 
Toulouse. Though they had been bom in the lifetime of M. de 
Montespan and acknowledged by him, the king had not scrupled 
to give them, first the name of Bourbon, then a rank immediately 
after the royal family, and finally, in 1714, the right of eventual 
succession to the throne itself. Madame de Maintenon, who had 
risen to influence ns the governess of the two bastards, spared no 
pains to secure their advancement. The royal will entrusted the 
government during the minority to a council of fifteen, nd>K 
Maine, Toulouse, Villeroy, Tallard, etc. Of this council the duke 
of Orleans was to be president, so that the only power allowed him 
was that of giving a casting-vote in case of an equal division, i he 
guardianship of the young king’s person was eBtrus e t0 tl “" 
duke of Maine, who was also to have the command of the royal 

8 This arrangement had too many inherent defects to be lasting. 
A council of fifteen was obviously too large a body to govern a 
country like France, which was now habituated to despotic rule. 
This would have been the case even if there had been tolerable 
unanimity among its members, but there were certain to be endless 
quarrels between the dukes of Orleans and Maine. ihe 
determined from the first to get rid of the will and to obtain the 
power which lie considered to belong to him by right. He lmd on 
hi, side all tho classes who were discontented with the late rdgime s 

nobles wh. — - “SjEWSi 

beea "duced h> pow„,„. 

° f - r Ktr iht » late kin*; the Jansemsts, who saw an 

‘^rlnTof escaping from Zr Jesuit persecutors. The duke 
of Orleans roused himself for a moment from his inglorious diss.pa- 
“ and snared no pains to ensure the success of his scheme, 
tions, and p , intended to employ was the Parliament 

The i^rrt JentiveLl agoSd evoked the willof Louis XIH,' 
0f T nrl8 ’ W ^ rseize a new chance of enforcing its Cain, to 
and was eager ^ 2n d_af_geptemb er, 1715 x theJiadiament 

If^^^herotifiStTon of his wishes. He was a ppojutjd 

of tbe 
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revenue. The command of the household troops was taken awnv 
from the duke of Maine, although he was allowed to remain 
guardian of the young king. 

Thus the system of personal government was retained in France 
but m the hands of Philip of Orleans instead of Louis XIV The 
regent was practically pledged to a policy of reaction, in order to 
gratify his supporters among the nobles and the Parliament. He 
was guided to a great extent by the schemes that had been drawn 
up by the duke of Burgundy and by the advice of St. Simon, whose 
memoirs give us the most vivid if not the most trustworthy picture 
of the history of this period. A council of regency was appointed, 
with the duke of Bourbon, the representative of the legitimate 
princes, as its president, but including amongst its members the 
duke of Maine and the count of Toulouse. Then followed the 
distinct departure from the late regime. Instead of entrusting 
the various departments to ministers, acting in direct subordina¬ 
tion to the crown, six councils of ten members each were created 
tor war, the navy, commerce, finance, home and foreign affairs A 
seventh council, of conscience, to regulate ecclesiastical matters, had 

diffe r 1 b , y th U at ° ki "f’ bUt “ WaS now era PM for whollv 
diffcrcnt objects. The presidency was given to cardinal Noaillcs 

1 t Ji e „°Pl >08ition the Jesuits and the bull 
Unujenitus. Pfcre le Tellier was banished, and the Jansenists 

f2i 1S * lan9 - Literature became once more independent. 
Kn61ons Idimaqwt was published and Voltaire began to write 
Hie regent even meditated a restoration of the edict o 8 f Nantes but 
was d.ssuadcd from making so violent a change. In ifSto. ti, 
dreprtaa i Yfignvemmant liras giYn a _up to make l „r . ... i n - 
ag^UM^ tiop^ SYat^I rhT Parliam^drK7ir5S 

allowed to resume the right which it had lost of .1 i 
remonstrances before registering the royal edicts “ 

a * no .^ Dt nation. If it 

nobles, who laTShtv • 'T * W ° rk Tho 

untrained to the work of councils, werTwholly 

colleagues lo™- ^ministration, and were jealous of their 

intelligence. Above^U th 1)083688611 , the r<K l uisite training and 
Burpunrlv • ho rfi g g nt himself was no duke of 

s ake but ’ merpi^ -^r- r | Ush raformn not , kite -own 
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pleasures. Jjle_surrounded hims elf w ith worthle ss a ssociates wh om 
he cynically called his roues, because they deserved to be broken 
on the wheel. His orgie s at t he Palai s Roy al were a d jsgr ar><> - n,>t 
o nly to his country, but to his air e. No pros]>erity could be 
enjoyed by France under t he rule of so vicious a profligate . Thanks 
to Dubois, the government was carried on not without ability and 
with some amount of success. But there was one department, that 
of finance, in which reform was urgently needed, but where it could 
only be effected by conspicuous ability and honesty. It was here 
that the regency found its greatest difficulty, and met with its 
most unqualified failure. 

§ 3. The war of the Spanish succession had pvliau&led fhn re¬ 
sources of Fran ce. The an nual expenses amount ed ^43 milhnns jff 
francs , while tli c revenue was only 186 m illions, and that had been 
anticipated for two years to come. There was an immense floating 
debt-c onsisting of govern men tipper, which had sunk to a third of 
its nominal value. There was evidently a difficult task before 
the council of finance, which the regent apj>ointed under the 
presidency of the duke of Noailles. St. Simon, imbued with aris¬ 
tocratic contempt and- hatred for financiers and men of business, 
proiioscd to ruin the state creditors by summoning the States- 
Oeneral and declaring a national bankruptcy. This expedient was 
rejected, but the measures which the government adopted were 
scarcely less revolutionary or more inconsistent with the lawful 
rights of property. An extraordinary tribunal, known as the 
chambre ardente , was erected to inquire into the conduct of the 
financiers, and to confiscate what it pleased the government to call 
their ill-gotten gains. Informers were to be rewarded with a share 
of the spoils. For a year the work of judicial robbery was carried on 
with rigorous severity and amidst popular applause. But it was 
soon discovered that the nation profited little from the persecution. 
The confiscated wealth passed not into the treasury, but into the 
pockets of the regent and his associates, who also found a new modo 
of acquiring riches in selling their protection to the terrified 
millionaires. Finally, in 1717, the authority of the tribunal was 
revoked by an edict, which did not hesitate to avow that corruption 
was too wide-spread to be investigated or punished. The financial 
difficulty was as great as ever, and Noailles and his council had 

failed to meet it. . . 

The re<'cut,was now induced to listen to the advice of a congemaj 

spirit!John LaW, the_Soa_Q f mi . Fdinhnrgl, goldsm i t h, 

l,iq~fnian(.'ial sms il lntinns -a f . t . li c gam i ng,tah ks-of Europe. 
Ho was a fanatical l<eliever in the power of credit, which was just 
bcginnin(po l>'»y a new 0I,d unprecedented part in commercial 
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transactions. In his opinion it was credit which had enabled 
England and Holland to bear the expenses of the recent war so 
much more easily than France had done. ilis_scheme was. to form 
a hank which should have xt its Wk *11 tho r^nnr^ J th e stat e, 
as security for the issue of As further security lie 

intended gradually to get the whole commerce of the country un der 
the co n tr ol of the (antr al, hank . Thus an almost unlimit ed amou nt 
o f paper could he put into circulation, which would perfor m all t he 
functions of spfifije, indofinifroly multiply ♦WnflHnqpl wealth, give a 

ae.w.iiup.uls£-tQ.mannfaetnres and .trade, and, enable the g overnm ent, 
to _pay of f the deb t without effort or, sacrifice. The scheme 
had a political as well as a financial significance. If successfully 
carried out, it would give the monarchy a power far greater and 
more centralised than Louis XIV. had ever dreamed of obtaining. 
At the same time the issue of paper money would enable the 
government to re-purchase the offices which had been sold to 
individuals, and thus to recover absolute control over the magis¬ 
tracy. It was this aspect of the scheme which led Montesquieu 
to call Law tho greatest supporter of despotism that ever lived, and 
it was this which raised against him the opposition of the Parliament 
and other institutions whose independence was threatened. 

The gigantic proportions of the scheme fascinated the mind of 
the regent. But it was based upon a fundamental error, which 
is easily to be discerned by the light of modern political economy. 
In those days money was regarded not so much as an instrument 
for effecting the exchange of wealth, but as wealth itself. If 
this was erroneous in the case of specie, it was still more 
erroneous in that of paper-money. This was what Law failed 
to perceive. To him every increase of the circulating medium, 
and such an increaso could certainly bo effected by his plan, implied 
a direct increase of wealth. The nation was destined to suffer for 
the erroneous opinions which he shared with almost all his con¬ 
temporaries. 

Law’s proposals had at first been rejected by the influence of 
Noailles, but ho was allowed in 1716 to found an independent 
bank, which proved a great success. In the next year it was raised 
to be a government institution. Law was now enabled to develope 
his scheme without hindrance. He formed the great. Mississipp i 
Company, to which the regent r r a ,„.,l rc ^„,i y .li^avMwl 
Umitgixof Louisiana, and t he capital was Now Orleans in 

l u a. a mour . The company soon displayed extraordinary activity. 
,.Z 8U n?- th ° mana e ement of the tobacco monoply, and advanced 
hWrntai to the government at three per cent, to redeem debts 
which had been contracted at a much higher rate of interest: The 
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shares were greedily sought after and rapidily rose to lour times 
their original value. A perfect mania for stock-jobbing set in, 
which can only be paralleled from the history of the contemporary 
South Sea Company in England. The Rue Quincampoix, where 
the company took up its headquarters, was thronged with eager 
and excited speculators. Meanwhile all sorts of paper-money, bank 
notes and company’s bonds, were circulated in profusion and readily 
taken up, although many of the cooler speculators, including Law 
himself, were not slow to realise their paper in the purchase of landed 
estates. In spite of this success the scheme met with vehement oppo¬ 
sition in the Parliament of Paris and elsewhere, which the regent put 
down with a firm hand. Noaillcs, who refused to have anything 
to do with Law, was dismissed and replaced by D'Argenson. The 
seals were taken.&way from the chancellor D’Aguesseau and were also 
transferred to D’Argensou. The regent did not scruple to depart 
altogether from the engagements which he had made to secure his 
power. The Parliament was deprived of its right of remonstrance, the 
administrative councils were suppressed, to the great disappoint¬ 
ment of the nobles, the bastards of the late king were degraded from 
the royal rank to which lie had raised them, and the personal 
guardianship of the young king was taken from the duke of Maine 
and given to the duke of Bourbon. Finally, Law became a Ionian 
Catholic, and this removed the obstacle to his appointment as 
financial minister. 

§ 4. In 1720 came the inevitable crash. There hod undoubtedly 
been an increase of wealth in France, because speculation had given 
some impulse to commerce. But it was nothing in comparison with 
the enormous increase in the circulating currency. The result was 
soon visible. Whenever the medium for circulating commodities_ in- 
( Ti eases out of proportion to the commodities wh ich it has to circulate, 
t ho result is that each commodity commands a l arger part^£jho 
medium, that is. its price increases. This was the first effect of Law’s 
employment of credit. Prices rose all round without any benefit 
to either consumer or producer. This, if not advantageous, was 
not in itself harmful. But matters became worse when the paper- 
money began to drivo specie out of circulation. Those w ho 
IujfHjwogdjr rjd and silver either hoarded it or sent it out_ofJJ 10 
cDUUtryT It was in vain that edicts were issued imposing a penalty 
on hoarding and endeavouring to maintain the ]>apcr at a fictitious 
value. They served only to shake the confidence of the public, 
upon which the whole stability of the scheme rested. Everybody 
who held paper hastened to realise, and there were no sufficient 
funds to meet the demand. Shares fell at once and a panic setm 
which involved both bank and company in a common ruin. The 
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regent published an absurd edict which reduced the value of the 
company’s paper by half, and fixed the shares at their original price 
of 500 livres. He had to withdraw the edict after three days, but 
the popular indignation was so great that it is marvellous how the 
government managed to survive the crisis. There was no one in 
France to play the part which Walpole played in England, when 
the South Sea bubble burst. In fact it is stated that the regent 
and his associates were partially responsible for the extent of the 
disaster. Careless what means they employed to acquire wealth, 
they had issued paper-money from the bank of their own accord, 
beyond even the very extreme limits prescribed by Law. The 
bank had to cease payment, and thus the national bankruptcy 
which St. Simon had so cynically advocated, was brought about 
without intention. Law had to escape for his life and ho carried 
with him but a scanty remnant of the enormous fortune which ho 
had amassed. Ufi.dkd ID invert? at Venice in 1729, sti ll preser v- 

m. 

The disaster seemed for the moment to have ruined Franco, but 
it proved ultimately to be less serious than could have been antici¬ 
pated. The losses had fallen rather on individuals than on the 
nation as a whole. Credit was shaken, but the national wealth was 



undiminished. The winding up of affairs was entrusted to the 
brothers Paris, the ablest financiers of the old school. The bank 
was abolished, but the Mississippi Compa ny continued to exist, nq a 
t rading corporation^. Ruinous as the excitement had been, it had 
yet given a real and lasting impulse to commercial and colonial 
activity. And, what was of more immediate moment to the 
government, the state emerged from the crisis with a substantially 
diminished debt. 


§ 5. The duke of Orleans was more successful if not more 
disinterested in the management of foreign affairs than in that of 
finance. In both he acted, not on his own initiative, but on the 
^7*5®°* an ^venturer, in the one case of Law, in the other of the 
abbe Dubois. At the time of his accession there were two powers 
with which Franco was brought into the closest relations, and with 
which it was necessary to be on terms either of alliance or hostility 
England and Spain. 

England had been the most determined and formidable opponent 
of Louis XTy. In the war of the Spanish succession she had ruined 
the prestige of the French arms. At the very time of his death the 
late king was engaged in furthering a rebellion, which aimed at the 
expulsion of the new Hanoverian dynasty, r°g nnf already 
ORgncd a connexion with t b ut he did not venture, to 

rt all at onc e from the trad ition s of Fren ch pol icy. The 
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p retender was allowed to cross France without Inndranee, and to 

em bark at DunjrirkiorL Ibg. coast of Scotland . On the suppression 
of the revolt (1716), no opposition was made to his return, and he 
took up his residence at Avignon. The presence of the Stuarts 
within the French borders was a constant menace to th e Englis h, 
who also clamoured against the rising fortifications of Mardyck, 
which threatened to be a second Dunkirk. Moreover the position 
of the regent depended altogether on the provisions of the treaty of 
Utrecht, That treaty had been the work of the Tories, and was 
extremely distasteful to the Whig ministry, which had come into 
|x>wcr with the accession of George I. 

Spain was ruled by Phi l ip V. who, afte r Louis X V^ wfls_th c 
head of the house of Bourbon . Although he was thus the natural 
ally of France, luL_was. -eq ua ll y .-the, hi tier enemy oL tho da te <>f 
Orlean s. Weak, hypoch ondriacal, bigoted, the slave, of hjs_. wife, 

his ch aracter w a^ljamntr jcally opposed to that, nf theregent, whom 

he al waysrepa rded as the murderer of his brothers and nephew, and 
8 »< jWm T plft , itP r of himsel f. fror in spite of his solemn rcnuncia- 
tions and the guarantee of the European powers, Philip V. clung 
obstinately to his claim to the French crown. In what was regarded 
as the probable event of Louis XV.’s death, lie_was determined to 
enforce his claim, even if he ha djo abdicate the ..throne of 
Spain. He had one other guiding passion, bitter enmity to the 
emperor Charles VI., who still retained the title of king of Spam, 
and who had robbed that monarchy of its fairest provinces in Italy. 
These provinces Philip was determined to regain at all costs, and in 
this ho was encouraged by the two people who had supremo in¬ 
influence over him, his wife, and his minister. 

§ 6. In 1714 Philip V.’s first wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, had died. 
Her favourite, the princess Orsini, who had governed Spain through 
her, was anxious to perpetuate her influence by finding a submissive 
successor for her late mistress. While she was hesitating Alberoni, 
who was acting as representative of Parma at Madrid, suggested 
Elizabeth Farnesc, niece of the duke of Parma. He painted her 
character in accordance, not with truth, hut with the wishes of the 
princess, and the match was arranged. The first act of the new 
queen was to dismiss the princess Orsini with brutality, and the 
exiled favourite had to retire to France. Elizabeth of Parma, in 
spite of the retirement in which she had been brought up, soon 
developed unbridled ambition and nn aptitude for intrigue. As 
Philip’s children by his first wife would exclude her own sons from 
the Spanish crown, she was anxious to obta.n for the latter the 
reversion of the duchies of Parma and 1 ...cany to winch she had 
had an eventual claim. It was with tins end ... view that sh 
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encouraged her husband's designs in Italy, while her own ambition 
made her eager to see him on the French throne. 

Elizabeth’s influence over her husband secured pre-eminence to 
her own countryman, Alberoni, who had contributed so essentially 
to bring about her marriage. Alberoni was the son of a gardener in 
Piacenza, w here he was bom in his own ability am i 

i ndustry he had raised himself fr om obscurity, and he sought in 
t he church the only career that w as open to, talent without birl h. 

I le acquired the favour of Vend ome i _by_a_ skilful c ombination of th e 
fu nctions of a buff oon and a eppk, had accompanied that commander 
to Spain, and re mained there after tlie death of his pa turn. Though 
nom inally only agent for the court of Parma, he becam e in realit y 
prime minister of Spain . In this position lie conceived an ardent 
affection for the country of his adoption, and determined to raise it 
from depression to the commanding position which it had once 
occupied in Europe. lie. spared, no .pains to develop the internal 
re sources which had been so lo ng neglected . Commerce and 
i ndustry of all kinds rev ived- under, his patro nage; t h e army was 
r eorganised , and Jhc.-revenue increased. But_Jus chief attention 
waS-givenJi^the nav y . It was on the sea that Sjiain had risen to 
greatness, and it was by the sea that Alberoni sought to revive it 
from tori or. Foreigners who had known Spain during the succession 
war were astounded at the strides which the country had made 
under the new administration. Alberoni himself is said to have 
assured Philip, that with five years of peace he would make him 
the most powerful sovereign in Europe. But these years of jieacc 
he was not destined to have. While devoted to Spain, he was not 
forgetful of the interest of his native Italy, which he was anxious 
to free from the hated domination of Austria. This was to be the 
ultimate employment of the revived power of Spain, and it was 
this which made Alberoni agree cordially with Philip’s detestation of 
Charles VI. At the same time his own position as a foreigner who 
was detested by the Spanish nobles made him completely de¬ 
pendent on his master's favours, and he was thus compelled to fall in 
with the designs upon the French crown and the hostility to the 
regent Orleans. It was necessary for Spain to have allies, and 
her most natural and most efficient ally was England. To England 
Spain could offer two bribes, the prompt fulfilment of the com¬ 
mercial stipulations of the Utrecht treaty, and the severance of 
Fiench and Spanish policy which had been the essential object 
of the late war. Alberoni did all in his power to purchase at this 
price the adherence of England to the interests of Spain. 

§ 7. The attitude assumed by Philip V. and Alberoni really left 
the regent little choice as to the policy which ho should pursue. 
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But it is doubtful whether of his own accord lie would have acted 
with such firmness and decision, but for the influence of his adviser 
and former tutor, Dubois. D ubois was a native of southern France, 
°X_d|stin£uishe< 1 talents but detesta ble character. Appointed _as 
tutor to the young Phi lip when duke of Chartre s, he had gained,a 
fatal influence by at once culti vating his intellect and. .encouraging 
his inclinationlo vicious, pleasures_in which he himse lf indulg ed. 
When Philip became regent, Dubois was appointed a councillor, 
and at once assumed the chief direction of foreign affairs, in which 
he displayed the greatest skill and dexterity. His policy, as was 
natural, was dictated rather by the interests of the house of Orleans 
than by those of France. lie conceived the bold idea of departing 
altogether from the traditions of Louis XIV. and forming a close 
alliance between France and England. The link was to be the 
common interests of the two families of Orleans and Hanover. 
Both were threatened by rivals, the one by the Stuarts, the other 
by the king of Spain on the one hand and the legitimised princes 
on the other. Each could secure the other against its enemies. 
This alliance was destined to prove fatal to the magnificent schemes 
of Albcroni. 

In July, 1716, Dubois visited Holland on a pretence of purchasing 
books, and there had an interview with George I. and his minister 
Stanhope, who were on their way to Hanover. The terms of a 
convention was speedily arranged. France undertook to destroy 
the fortifications of Mardyck, to compel the pretender to depart 
from Avignon, and to afford him no further countenance or assis¬ 
tance. Both ]x>wcrs undertook to guarantee the execution of 
the treaty of Utrecht, especially of the articles which secured the 
Protestant succession in England and the exclusion of the Spanish 
king from the throne of France. In January, 1717, the treaty was 
accepted by Holland, and has since been known as the Triple 
Alliance. 

It marks a complete revolution in European politics. French 
historians arc never tired of reviling a treaty which, according to 
them, made Franco the slave of England, much as Charles II. had 
been dependent upon Louis XIV. forty years before. They have 
certainly a formal ground of complaint. George I. was allowed to 
retain the title of King of France, while Louis XV. had to 
content himself with the designation of Most Christian King. It 
was stated, and not improbably with truth, that Dubois received a 
pension from the Hanoverian court. 

Not content with his alliance with England, Dubois also com¬ 
menced a project which involved a departure from the treaty of 
Utrecht. George I., as elector of Hanover, was bound to the 
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Hapsburg interests, and had recently concerted an arrangement 
with Charles VI., by which the latter was to obtain Sicily, which 
the treaty had given to Savoy, and to compensate the duke by the 
cession of Sardinia. Dubois induced the regent to approve of this 
arrangement, and France and England endeavoured to obtain the 
consent of Spain by offering to guarantee the claim of Don Carlos, 
the elder son of Philip and Elizabeth, to the duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany. But the negotiation proved fruitless. Alberoni had 
just extorted the cardinal’s hat from the pope, and was resolute in * 
his opposition to a proposal which would strengthen the power oi 
the emperor in Italy. He was still anxious to avoid a war until 
the warlike preparations which he was conducting with boundless 
energy were completed. But his hand was forced by an unexpected 
event. The grand inquisitor of Spain, as he was returning from 
Romo, was arrested in Lombardy as a rebellious subject of Charles III. 
of Spain. This insult roused the bitter indignation of ^Philip V., 
who resolved on an immediate rupture. Albcroni’s remonstrances 
were unavailing, and ail he could do was to postpone an attack 
upon Naples or Sicily to an invasion of Sardinia. In August, 1717, 
a Spanish army landed in Sardinia, was favourably received by the 
inhabitants, and in little more than two months made itself master 
of the island. 

The conquest of Sardinia roused the greatest enthusiasm in Spain, 
so long unaccustomed to military successes. Alberoni alone refused 
to be carried away by the general triumph. But it was too Late 
for him to turn back, and he was forced to hurry on the prepara¬ 
tions for the attack upon Sicily, which was to be made in the next 
year. His energy seemed to galvanis e the inert mass with new life. 
Forgotten industries were revived, ships were built and fitted 
out, and troops were raised even in the discontented provinces of 
Aragon and Catalonia. In July, 1718, the fleet sailed from 
Barcelona to Palermo. Victor Amadeus of Savoy had character¬ 
istically refused to commit himself to either side. Conscious that, 
whichever won, he could not retain Sicily, he withdrew most of 
his troops from the island, so that no effective resistance was mado 
to the Spanish occupation. 

§ 8. Meanwhile the emperor had appealed to the members of the 
Triple Alliance to assist him in repelling so unprovoked an attack 
and to uphold the treaty of Utrecht. A conference was opened in 
London at which France and the maritime powers concerted 
measures to force peace upon Spain. Dubois was again the moving 
spirit of the negotiations, which ended in the drawing up of a 
treaty in August, 1718. By this the emperor was to renounce all 
claims upon Spain and the Indies, while Philip made a similar 
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renunciation of the Spanish provinces which had passed to Austria. 
Savoy was to give Sicily to the emperor in exchange for Sardinia; 
the succession to Parma and Tuscany was to be secured to the 
children of Philip’s second marriage. The treaty was at once 
signed by the imperial representative, and thus became known as 
the Quadruple Alliance. No pains were spared to induce Spain to 
accept the proffered terms. The English ministers went so far as 
to risk their popularity by offering to restore Gibraltar. But 
Philip and Alberoni, probably trusting that the emperor’s allies 
would content themselves with protests, were obstinate in refusing 
to negotiate on these terms. Their hopes were doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. Already an English fleet under admiral Byng had 
been sent into the Mediterranean. It is impossible to acquit 
England of the desire to crush the maritime power of Spain, which 
had once been so formidable and which was so unexpectedly revived. 
On the 11th of August, Byng attacked the Spanish fleet ofT Capo 
Passaro and completely destroyed it. This was a decisivo triumph 
for the Quadruple Alliance. Dubois, its chief author, was rewarded 
with the portfolio of foreign affairs, the council which had hitherto 
directed them having been dissolved. 

Alberoni was now driven in despair to form those projects which 
arc usually associated with his name, and which have created the 
unjust impression that his policy was Chimerical and unsound. Ho 
must meet coalition by coalition. With regard to Austria his hopes 
had been disappointed. The attempts to raise a new rebellion in 
Hungary had failed, and the Turks, who had hitherto occupied the 
emperor’s attention and arms, had just concluded the treaty of 
Passarowitz. But the governments of England and Franco wero 
both threatened by formidable enemies, to whom the Spanish 
minister now turned. He invited the Pretender to Spain, prepared 
a new expedition on his behalf, and concerted with count Gorz a 
grand scheme by which Sweden and Russia were to bo reconciled, 
and wore to combine in supporting the Jacobites against the 
Hanoverian dynasty. At the same time, through the Spanish 
envoy Ccllamare, he opened a connection with the malcontent 
opponents of the regency in France. A conspiracy was arranged, 
of which the duchess of Maine and Cardinal Polignac were the 
centre to depose the duke of Orleans and to give the regency 
to Philip V who promised as his first act to summons the States 


Ge § 1< 0 ftl All these projects failed one after the other. Charles XII. 
was killed before Friedrichshall, and the plan of a northern coalition 
against England came to nothing with the execution of Gorz The 
Spanish fleet which was to carry the pretender to the English 
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coast was destroyed by a storm in the bay of Biscay. The con¬ 
spiracy of Cellamare was no secret to Dubois, who only waited a 
favourable opportunity to crush it. The ambassador himself, tho 
duke and duchess of Maine, and a number of others were arrested 
and thrown into prison. An attempted rising in Brittany was 
suppressed before Alberoni had time to send the promised assistance. 
Dubois now induced the regent to declare war against Spain, and a 
French army under Berwick crossed the Pyrenees (April, 1719). 
The Spanish army being engaged in Sicily, the only opponents of 
the invaders were worn-out veterans and raw recruits. An English 
squadron under Stanhope gratified the national love of a maritime 
monopoly by burning along the coast the vessels and docks which 
it had been the pride of Alberoni to create. The emperor, freed 
from the Turkish war, was able to send an anny into Sicily, and 
the Spaniards after a heroic defence of Messina had to evacuate the 
island. It was impossible for Spain to continue the war, but the 
allies were determined not to make peace until they had procured 
the dismissal of the minister whom they unjustly accused of having 
broken it. Philip V. was dexterously influenced by the production 
of some letters, in which Alberoni had spoken contemptuously of 
his master’s ability. On the 5th of December, 1719, Alberoni 
received orders to quit the capital and the kingdom. Even in his 
exile he was pursued by the bitter hostility of the sovereign whom 
he had served too well. It was not till the death of Clement XI. 
that he ventured to visit Rome, where he si>ent the greater part of 
his remaining days, and where he died iu 1752, at the age of 87. 
On his withdrawal, Spain sank back into the lethargy from which 
it had been roused by the genius and enterprise of a single man. 
In February, 1720, Philip V. accepted the terms of the Quadruple 
Alliance. Charles VI. obtained Sicily, and Victor Amadeus had to 
put up with Sardinia, which his family has ever since retained. 

§ 10. With the close of the Spanish war, and the ruin of Law’s 
financial system, the regency of Orleans loses its importance in 
European history. Dubois was now all-powerful, but he was 
anxious to secure his position by obtaining a rank which corresponded 
to it. lhis could only be done by inducing the pope to grant him 
a cardinal’s hat. The intervention of England easily persuaded the 
regent to appoint him archbishop of Cambray. But with Rome 
there were two difficulties to be overcome ; the notorious character 
of the aspirant to the purple, which might possibly be overlooked, 
and the favour which the regency had shown to the Jansenists. 
r l his latter obstacle was a serious one, but Dubois determined to 
surmount it. Turning his attention to religious matters, he 
obtained such an interpretation of the bull Unigenitus , that even 
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its great opponent, the cardinal Noailles, was induced to accept it 
Thus the sell is in in the Gallican church was healed. Still 
Clement XI. remained inexorable, but his successor, Inno¬ 
cent XIII., proved more complacent, and in 1721 Dubois was raised 
to the cardinalate. He now assumed a seat in the council of 
regency immediately after the princes of royal blood, and before 
long was made chief minister of France. 

What he had gained by this dexterous change in internal politics 
he was prepared to confirm by a change in foreign relations. Spain, 
being no longer formidable to the regent, might now be won over 
to his side. A double marriage was arranged, by which Louis XV. 
was betrothed to the iufant daughter of Philip V., while the 
daughter of the duke of Orleans was married to the prince of 


Asturias. To conciliate the prejudices of Philip, the court was 
restored from Paris to Versailles. It says much for Dubois 
ingenuity that this Spanish alliance was contracted without at all 
interrupting the cordiality between France and England. 

In Fe bruary. 1723. Lo" )> ^ V obtained Ins legal majority at,the 
age of t hirteen , and the reg ency came to nil v.niL But all precau¬ 
tions had been taken to prevent a government. Vjiicroy, 

the pr..(- i»pt«>r of the young kin g and a de voted adherent oL the 
system of LouiTxIy., bad-ben driven from . < a m rt, awlJMcia 
r emained all-powerful minister . But he was not destined to enjoy 
his power long. His constitution was worn out by debauches, and 

, 1 ,^] pi.rh lfiniy frnm tUo effects of a slight accident (August 10, 
1723). His J)lace_ am minister was ,taken bv the.jLnko_ef. Orleans 
h ut he too was carried olLfh iin. mnnth.s latex, by a atrofaLfif WQplfi &y 
(December 7). 

§ 11. On tho death of Orleans, thftfifeief influence over tho youflg 
l^in g was exerc ised by his precopto r^ tj i f nlM JI n i irV . He might 
have seized tho reins of power at once, but his habitual caution 
restrained him. He persuaded the king to appoint ns chief minister 
the duke of Bourbon, who, after the young duke of Orleans, was the 
nearest prince of the blood-royal. Bourbon, who is usually known 
as Monsieur le Due, was a grandson of the great Conde, but wholly 
unworthy of the descent. He possessed neither ability no'r character, 
and was the slave of his mistress, the marquise de Prie. Tho 
guidin" motive of his policy was to secure the influence of the 
house of CondtS at the expense of his relatives of Orleans. With 
this object inviow, the recently arranged marriage for the king was 
revoked and the infanta sent hack to Spain, on the pretext that she 
was too young for a king who had no heir. A new bride was found for 
Louis in Mario Lec/.inska, daughter of Stanislaus ex-king of Poland, 
who was now living in retirement at Weissemburg in Alsace. 
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comparative obscurity of her origin made it probable that she would 
remain grateful to those who had raised her to power. But the 
duke discovered that he gained little by the move. His domestic 
policy made him hated, while there was nothing about him to 
inspire respect. He persecuted the Protestants with revolting 
cruelty. He in^iosed a tax upon land and extorted it from the 
privileged classes, the nobles and clergy. All the malcontents 
turned to Fleury, who had just been made a cardinal, and who now 
determined to grasp the authority which he had always coveted. 
In June, 1726, the duke and his ministers received orders to leave 
the court. The king announced his intention of ruling in person, 
but this was only intended as a flimsy disguise for the supremacy 
of his preceptor. 

Fleury, who was sixty-th ree years old, was laborious, economical, 
disinterested- n^verv favourable rontrqpfr to the r ecent r ulers of 
grange . But his age and his natural temperament made him 
averse to_actiyi tY of any kind, and his administration is~ a jieriud of 
lethargy wtk qq particularly notable Xgatures. In domestic allairs 
he returned to a great exteut to the system of Louis XIV., and thus 
reversed the superficial reaction that had set iu under the regency 
of Orleans. The finances were set in order, the expenses reduced 
by rigid economy, and public credit recovered from the shock which 
it had received. The only dispute which arose in France during 
his ministry was connected with religion. Fleury was a devoted 
^ - Ihc r gnt of.thfi,Jesuits, who regained their form er suprema cy? The 
persecution of the Jansenists was resumed, and in 1730 the king 
held a bed of justice to compel the Parliament of Paris to register 
the bull Unigcnitus. The members protested against this com¬ 
pulsion, and when they were answered by an edict forbidding them 
to meddle with politics, they abdicated their functions. The 
government sent them into exile, and for a time there was no 
supreme court of justice. At last they were recalled, but the 
squabble lingered on for several years. In foreign politics Fleury 
was pre-eminently a peace minister. He took affairs as they came 
an d ipado no att^pt direct their r . nur se. Yet iTis as a foreign 
minister that he has acquired such fame as attaches to him, but 
the record of his activity is to be sought not in the history of 
France, but in that of the states with which he was brought into 
coutact. 
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THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES VT. 

§ 1. Charles VI.’s attachment to Spain. § 2. War between Venice and 
the Porte; Austria joins Venice; victories of Eugene; pence of 
Passarowitz. § 3. Charles VI. and Spain; congress of Cambray. 
§ 4. Succession to the Hapsburg territories; the Pragmatic Sanction. 
§5. The Netherlands; formation of the Ostend Company; irritation 
of England and Holland. § 6. Philip V.’s abdication and return; 
Ripperda and his schemes. § 7. Alliance ot Vienna; League of 
Hanover; Prussia gained over to Austria. §8. Disgrace of Ripperda ; 
siege of Gibraltar; general war averted. § 9. Congress of Soissons; 
treaty of Seville; second treaty of Vienna ; Dou Carlos obtains I arma 
and Piacenza. § 10. The European powers and the Pragmatic 
Sanction; succession question in Poland; election of Stanislaus 
Leczinski; his fall; accession of Augustus III. §11. trance allied 
with Spain and Sardinia by the league of I urin ; campaigns of 1733, 
173* and 1735; treaty of peace; Lorraine under Stanislaus Leczinski. 
S 12 Death of Eugene; Bartenstein. § 13. Austria involved in the 
Kusso-Turkish war; ill-success of the Austrian troops; treaty <>! 
Bclgrad. §14. Relations with Prussia; secret treaty with trance; 
death of Charles VI. 

§ 1. The conclusion of the treaties of Utrecht and Hast ad t destroyed 
Charles VI.’s last chance of making good his claim to the Spanish 
crown It was with undisguised reluctance that he recognised this. 
Ho had conceived the greatest affection for Spain/ and especially 
for Catalonia, the province which had shown such signal and such 
ill-requited devotion to his cause. This feeling led him to shower 
favours upon the Spaniards who had accompanied him on his return 
to Vienna lie went so far as to form a separate ministerial de¬ 
partment, called the Spanish Council, in which Spanish and not 
German was the official language. As he had never acknowledge. 
Philip V nor made peace with Spain, it was probable that he would 
seize the first opportunity that might offer to re-assert his claims, 
iu spite of the expressed will of Europe. The result was the 
formation of a German party at court, which counterbalanced tl.e 
influence of the Spaniards, and which was unwilling to allow me 
interests of Austria to be sacrificed for the acquisition of a distant 
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kingdom in the west. At its head stood the greatest general of his 
age, Prince Eugene of Savoy. It was perhaps fortunate for this 
party that events occurred in eastern Europe which at a critical 
time diverted Charles’ attention from his ambitious and impossible 
dreams. 


§ 2. For ten years after the treaty of Carlowitz the Turks had 
remained sullenly acquiescent in the losses which they had sus¬ 
tained. The urgent representations of Louis XIV. and of the 
Hungarian rebel Ragocsky had failed to induce them to embark 
in a new war with the empire. But the residence at Bender of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, though it had availed little for his own 
interests, succeeded at least in reviving the military activity of the 
Porte. By the treaty of the Pruth the Russian conquest of Azof 
had been recovered. This success encouraged the hope of repairing 
the other losses that had been iucurred in .the former war. There 


were two states which had aggrandised themselves at Turkish 
expense, Austria and Venice. Of these the republic was far the less 
formidable aud was naturally chosen as the first object of attack. 
A pretext was found in the protection which Venice had given to 
some Montenegrin fugitives, and in December, 1714, the Porte 
declared war. Venice was entirely unprepared, and moreover had 
failed to acquire popularity amongst her Greek subjects. In 1715 
the grand vizier, Ali Cuinurgi, landed in the Morea, and by the end 
of the year was master of the whole peninsula. Sailing thence he 
captured Suda and Spinalonga, the two last fortresses that Venice 
had been allowed to retain in Crete. 

The republic naturally appealed to her old ally, Austria, which 
had guaranteed her possessions by the treaty of Carlowitz. The 
advice of Eugeno decided the Viennese government to renew the 
oflensive and defensive alliance, and to call upon the Porte to observe 
its treaty obligations. As the Turk refused to give any satisfac- 
ion, war was inevitable. The intervention of Austria saved Venice 
from ruin. Tho grand vizier and the main body of the Turkish 

aTnict wa em . pl ° yed in Hun t?ary. Still a considerable army 
, T, Cnt aUack Corfu - The Venetian troops were 
iiiTe nnrM Y C ° U “ t Sc , hulenbur g. "ho had won a great reputation 
nblie'“ d whoBe 8ervices had been procured for tho 

AuuuBt l7ifi U thff'T, \ her0iC defence ended successfully, and in 
l,i h Turka were compelled to raise the siege. “It 
Iml f onoua mUitary exploit in the annals of the republic, 

and it was achieved by a German mercenary soldier.” 

Meanwhile the vizier, with an army of 150,000 men, had laid 
say to 1 eterwardein, the most important of the Austrian border- 
or resses in Hungary. Underneath the walls Eugene forced on 
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a battle which lasted five hours and ended in the vizier’s death 
and the complete victory of the Christians (August 5, 1716). 
Eugene followed up his success by besieging Temesvar, the last of 
the Ottoman possessions iu Hungary, which had to surrender after a 
stubborn defence of two months. The winter was occupied in 
fruitless attempts at mediation on the part of the maritime powers. 
In 1717 Eugene recommenced the campaign with a large army, 
including volunteers whom his reputation attracted from all parts 
of Europe. His object was the reduction of the famous fortress of 
Belgrad, which had been for a century and a half the strongest 
bulwark of the Turkish power on the Danube. The new vizier. Child 
Pasha, advanced to its relief, and on the 16th of August, Eugene 
fought the battle of Belgrad, the most glorious of all his victories. 
At one moment the day seemed lost, but his consummate generalship 
averted the disaster, the Turkish army was scattered to the winds, 
and only a small remnant escaped with the vizier to Nissa. O 
the next day the garrison surrendered Belgrad. Eugene now 
occupied Orsowa, and led his troops into winter quarters at bemtin. 
The Porte was compelled by these disasters to seek for peace and 
to accept the proffered mediation of England and Holland. A 
conference was opened in the Servian village of Passarow.t* The 
difficulty of the negotiations lay in the conflicting interests of the 
two allies. Austria was content with the sta/us 9 «o, but A en.ee 
wished to recover the Morea which it was unable to reconquer, the 
emiieror was at first inclined to insist upon extreme demMdswh ch 
might have compelled a prolongation of the war But the Spanish 
occupation of Sardinia and the threatened attack upon Sicily com- 
pelledhim to be modemte, and in July, 1718, the treaty ofMroriU 
was signed. Austria retained all its conquests, thus completing its 
f. r Hungary bv acquiring the Banat of Temesvar, and 
iddkig to it Belgrad and a strip of Servia. The Turks on their 
side kept the Morea, while A r enice was confirmed in its possession of 
Corfu and Santa Maura together with the conquests which it had 
made in 1717 in Albania and Dalmatia. The Porte engaged to 
, „„ assistance to the Hungarian leader Francis liagocsky, 

whom the Sultan had recently invited to Turkey, and who now 
received a residence in Asia Minor,where he remained tdlh^death 
• The treaty of Passarowitz is an object of egitnuate 

« l J to tlie Austrian historians, but it is doubtful whether 

aatisfac 1 interes ts might not have been better served by the 

XirS.^uro.Ln Turkey, even if it had involved the 

l0S S 8 3 The y peace^vith the Turks set the emperor free to cope ^ 
th l ambitious schemes of Alberoni, which have beendesenbed in 
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last chapter. With the help of the Quadruple Alliance, he was able 
to overthrow the formidable minister, to recover Sicily, and to add 
that island to his territories by handing over Sardinia to the duke of 
Savoy. There were still several unsettled disputes between Spain 
and Austria. Charles VI. had not laid down the title of king of 
Spain, and he claimed the grandmastership of the order of the 
Golden Fleece as the direct descendant of its founders, the dukes of 
Burgundy. These and other points were referred to a congress 
which was to meet at Cambray under the mediation of England 
and France. But it was soon evident that a decision would not be 
arrived at by the ordinary methods of European diplomacy. The 
mediating powers were hardly sincere in their efforts; and England 
csjiecially was concerned more in advancing its commercial interests 
and justifying its retention of Gibraltar, than in anything else. 
Two years were wasted in disputes about precedence and etiquette, 
ami it was not till 1724 that the congress of Cambray began its 
•vork, and even then it devoted itsci! to other matters than the 
reconciliation of Austria and Spain. 

§ 4. The treaty of Passarowitz and the accession of Spain to the 
Quadruple Alliance mark the zenith of Charles VI.’s power. For a 
whole generation, ever since 1683, Austria had been absorbed in 
almost incessant wars in which, thanks principally to Prince 
Eugene, it had reaped a full share of military glory. But from this 
time a period of decline sets in. Military activity is sui>erscded by 
diplomacy, always confused and often wearisome. There is one 
central point round which it is possible to group the ever changing 
relations of Europe, viz., the constant efTort of Charles to procure the 
confirmation of his favourite Pragmatic Sanction. 

The succession to the Hapsburg territories had always been a 
source of dispute. Rudolf, tne founder of the house in the 13th 
century, had declared his possessions indivisible. But his descend¬ 
ants had departed from this wise rule, and had resorted to the 
practice of subdivision. Even after the various provinces had been 
rc-umtod under Maximilian I., they had been again divided 
among the children of Ferdinand I. Matters had been rendered 
worse by the fact that Hungary always, and Bohemia at times, 
claimed the right of electing their king. Successive rulers had 
ound it necessary to settle the succession during their lifetime, 
lhe latest arrangement of the kind had been made in 1703 l>y 
Leopold I., when he and his elder son Joseph renounced their 
claim 8 on the Spanish crown in favour of the archduke Charles. 
Ibis was accompanied by a pactum mutuce successionis, by which 
Joseph and Leopold were to inherit Spain if Charles died childless, 
and the succession in Austria was thus settled (1) Joseph and 
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his male heirs; (2) Charles and his male heirs; (3) Joseph’s 
daughters and their descendants; (4) Charles’ daughters. 

In 1711 Joseph I. died leaving two daughters, Maria Amelia and 
Maria Josepha, and the Austrian territories fell to Charles VI. 
From the first he seems to have turned his attention to the 
succession question, and in 1713 he brought before the council a 
document, which is known as the Pragmatic Sanction. It contained 
three articles: (1) The Austrian states are one and indivisible; 
(2) Males of the house of Hapsburg are to succeed in order of 
primogeniture; (3) In default of male heirs, the succession is to go 
first to the daughters of Charles VI., then to those of Joseph I., and 
lastly to those of Leopold I. It was this last article which was at 
complete variance with the agreement of 1703. But the council 
had no right of remonstrance, and the decree was accepted, though 


ns yet it was not made public. 

In 1713 Charles VI., who had married the beautiful Elizabeth 
Christina of Brunswick, was still chadless. It was not till 1710 
that a sou, Leopold, was born, whoso life would have removed all 
difficulties, but he died in a few months. In 1717 the empress 
gave birth to a daughter, the famous Maria Theresa, and in the 
next year to another daughter. By 1720 the prospect of male 
descendants had become so distant as to be almost hopeless, and 
now Charles produced the Pragmatic Sanction and set himself to 
obtain its confirmation from the estates of the subject provinces 
One after another they were induced to give their consent with 
more or less readiness; first Austria and Silesia m 1720, then 
Hungary and Transylvania, and lastly Bohemia and the Nether- 
lauds. In 1724 a grand assembly was held at Vienna, to which all 
the provinces sent deputies, and the Pragmatic Sanction was formally 
proclaimed ns an irrevocable law. The daugh ters of Joseph I. were 
compelled on their marriage to renounce all claims to the 
and their husbands had to accept the renunciation. From this 
time Charles made it the grand and almost the sole object of his 
foreign policy to induce all the powers of Europe to guarantee the 
succession of his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa. It was in vain 
that his ministers lamented the sacrifice of Austrian interests, and 
that Eugene maintained that the succession would be better 
guaranteed by an efficient army and a well-filled treasury than by 

any number of hollow and interested promises. 

8 5 Besides the settlement of the succession, there was one other 
matter in which Charles VI. took a great personal interest. In 
point of territories he was one of the most powerful princes in 
Europe Ho had inherited Austria, Styna, Carmthia, Silesia, 
Bohemia with Moravia, Hungary and Transylvania, Tyrol and the 
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Breisgau. To them he had added, by the treaty of Hast ad t, 
Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands; by the treaty of Passarowit/., 
Tcmcsvar, .Belgrade and northern Servia; and by the Quadruple 
Alliance, Sicily. But there was one great defect in his power which 
had always hampered the Austrian Hapsburgs. The revenue only 
amounted to 30 millions of gulden, a sum entirely disproportionate 
to the extent of his territories and the number of his subjects. To 
increase his revenue was naturally an object that lay very close to 
the emperor’s heart. Not unnaturally he turned for this purpose 
to his recent acquisition, the Netherlands, which had once enjoyed 
the most flourishing commerce in the world, and which had been 
the chief source of wealth to the Spanish Hapsburgs. But since 
the war of independence the prosperity of the Netherlands had 
immensely declined. Dutch jealousy had insisted, in the treaty of 
Westphalia, on the closing of the Scheldt, and the trade of Antwerp 
had passed to Amsterdam. Charles VI. determined to revive 
Flemish commerce as a means of at once filling his own coffers and 
conciliating his subjects, who had substantial grounds for complaint 
in the way they had been transferred to Austria without any 
pretence of consulting their wishes, and in the barrier-treaty which 
had handed over their chief fortresses to the hated Dutch. 

Prince Eugene had been appointed governor of the Netherlands 
in 1716, and although the Turkish war and the necessity of makin** 
head against the Spanish party at Vienna prevented him from 
fulfilling his dutiesi in person, he was anxious to do what he could 
lor the province which had been entrusted to him. He therefore 
Hccondcd the emperor’s wishes, though ho tried to restrain him from 
measures which would excite the jealousy of England and Holland. 
1 he ro-opening of the Scheldt was too extreme a measure to ho 
ventured upon, but there was an alternative port to Antwerp in 
“ .,, lh T e ™ orchan, 1 s of 0stcnd encouraged to undertake a 
7n h Indla 0I \ thc ‘ r own account - and >n 1717 several ships 

Xrt tl r,r V e° yagC Tv’ ^ Pr0fit ' BUt th ° Dutdl Wcre 
' \ m ° n0poly ’ and did hesitate to use force 

“ rwal traders. Charles was indignant at the insult, but 

4 rUptUr ® aS the ““Points of Holland were 
. • I c oglend. He determined however to carry out his 

chemes in defiance of the maritime powers. In 1722 he founded 
a -as n lan Company at Ostend under direct imperial patronage. 
Its capital was fixed at six million gulden in 6000 shares of 1000 
u en cac . Foreigners were allowed to purchase shares but were 
xc u e rom the meetings of shareholders. The company was to 
ave an m ependent -administration, and was authorised to carry 
tho imperial arms and flag. In return for these concessions it was 
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to pay six per cent, on its profits to the imperial treasury. The 
company was speedily formed, and in a few months the shares had 
all been taken up. 

Before the treaty of Westphalia, European wars and diplomacy 
had mainly been directed by religious differences. But from that 
time to the French Revolution religion was superseded by com¬ 
mercial rivalry. This was one of the results of the so-called 
“mercantile system.” International trade was regarded in those 
days not as a bargain which was profitable to both parties concerned, 
hut as a contest in which one gained and the other lost. Hence 
the frequent, war of tariffs and repressive duties which often did 
much more harm to the resources of both states than open hostilities 
could have done. It was commercial rivalry which had caused the 
English wars against Holland under Cromwell and Charles II.; it 
was the measures taken against a tariff of Colbert’s that induced 
Louis XIV. to make war on the Dutch in 1G72; and commercial 
interests were at the bottom of the war of the Spanish Succession. 
So now the formation of the Ostend Company put an cud for a time 
to the long alliance between Austria and England which had been 
formed in opposition to the House of Bourbon, and which had been 
confirmed by the accession of the House of Hanover to the English 
throne. England was determined to suppress the company at all 
costs, and Charles VI. was resolute to defend it. The anger raised 
by the English pretensions to a commercial monopoly naturally 
brought Austria closer to Spain, which had many similar grounds 
for complaint, and thus facilitated the conclusion of an agreement 
which the congress of Cambray had hitherto found it impossib e o 


tff § C (i. In spite of the disasters which led to the MofAlboroni, 
Philip V. of Spain and his wife Elizabeth ofstdl clrnrg to 
their schemes of obtaining an Italian pnnc.pahtyforther sons and 

of securing the eventual wSdi£22 

I'.urope was abounded bythene ^ ^ go J Mo rctircracnt „ t 

hivoiir o us o . os so . j’ not in wea riness of the world, 

ail obstacles in the way of his accession 
hut in a dc expected to die before long. But 

V FrftnCC * wTn^ucSsful, Louis XV. lived, and the queen 
'°n welried of her retirement. Luckily for her, Luis died eight 
soon «e accession. To the surprise of the world, and not 

T^i f to "h^iaction of his subjects, Philip V. left his 
retreat to resume the crown which lie had laid down of h.s own 


accord 


At this time the chief influence over the queen was exercised by 
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another of those foreign adventurers who at this time found in 
Spain a ready market for their talents. Ripperda was a native of 
Groningen, who rose to prominence in the sendee of Holland, and 
after the treaty of Utrecht was sent as Dutch minister to Madrid. 
Foreseeing the possibility of advancement in Spain he resigned his 
oflicc, became a naturalised Spaniard, and rendered considerable 
service to Alberoni in matters of trade and finance, of which he 
had a real knowledge. Having incurred the displeasure of the 
minister, Ripperda had to leave Spain, for a time. In Germany he 
came into contact with prince Eugene, who gave him a pension, and 
it is possible that his later conduct was dictated to him from 
Vienna. On the fall of Alberoni he returned to Spain and won tbo 
favour of the king by changing his religion, and of the queen by the 
readiness with which he fell in with her favourite plans. The 
one creditable motive which can be assigned to him was the desiro 
to restore the commercial prosperity of Spain by annihilating the 
maritime power of England. He persuaded the queen that the best 
chance not only of acquiring a principality in Italy for Don Carlos, 
but also of regaining Gibraltar, lay in breaking altogether with Eng¬ 
land and France and in a close alliance with the emperor. Accord- 
ingly, at the end of 1724 he was sent to Vienna, which he entered 
incognito as Baron PfafTenburg, and held secret conferences with 
the minister Sinzcndorf. 

§ 7. While he was in Vienna a great impulse was given to the 
negotiations by the sudden dismissal of the Spanish infanta from 
Franco in order to marry Louis XV. to Marie Leczinska. This 
insult caused the bitterest indignation in the minds of Philip and 
Elizabeth, and disposed them to use any possible means of obtain¬ 
ing revenge. The emperor being at this time at enmity with 
England on account of the Ostend Company, ajid being also anxious 
to obtain from Spain the confirmation of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
Ripperda had little difficulty in arranging terms, and the work 
which the congress of Cambray had found impossible was completed 
in a few days. On the 30th of April, 1725, the alliance of Vienna 
was concluded. Charles VI. renounced his claim to the Spanish 
crown, while Philip made a similar renunciation of Naples, Sicily, 
Milan, and the Netherlands. Tho succession to the duchies of 
Parma and Tuscany was promised to Don Carlos, tho eldest son of 
Philip and Elizabeth. Spain undertook to guarantee the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction, and the emperor pledged himself to use his influence 
with England to obtain the cession of Gibraltar and Minorca. On 
the 1st of May a commercial treaty was drawn up, by which Philip 
sanctioned the Ostend Company and opened the Spanish ports to it, 
and, to conciliate the empire, he promised to transfer to the Germans 
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the commercial privileges in Spain which had hitherto been enjoyed 
by England and Holland. Besides these two public treaties there 
was a third, which was to be kept perfectly secret, and the con¬ 
ditions of which were only made known precisely by the revelations 
of Ripperda. By this the emperor pledged himself to aid Spain, 
if necessary by force, to recover Gibraltar, and in the event of 
George I. proving obstinate, to assist the Jacobites in deposing the 
Hanoverian dynasty. There was also an arrangement, although it 
was doubtful how far the emperor committed himself to it, that 
Maria Theresa and one of her sisters should be married to two of 
the sons of Philip V. This close alliance with Spain was made in 
direct opposition to the advice of Eugene, who was anxious to 
avoid so complete and open a breach with England. 

So sudden a reconciliation between such old enemies as the 


Hapsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons naturally caused great 
excitement in Europe, but need not have inspired alarm if the last 
treaty had been kept sufficiently secret. But the indiscreet vanity 
of Ripperda led him to boast of the great results which he had 
achieved, and tho English and French envoys were soon able to 
transmit sufficiently accurate information to their respective govern¬ 
ments. Tho English ministers woro thrown into consternation by 
the nows, and France was also threatened, though less directly, and 
moreover was unable to allow the possible union of Austria and 
Spain by the marriage of Maria Theresa and Philip’s son. Accord¬ 
ingly the two powers formed the opposition leaguo of Hanover in 
September, 1725. Frederick William of Prussia also joined the 
league, though not immediately interested, partly because he had 
several grounds of quarrel with the emperor, and partly in the 
hope of obtaining Jiilich and Berg from the Palatine house of 
Neuburg. Europe \vas divided into two hostile leagues, each of 
which endeavoured to obtain as many allies as possible. Jealousy 
of tho Ostend Company induced Holland, and tho prospect of 
English subsidies induced Denmark and Sweden to join the leaguo 
of Hanover. Tho emperor, on his side, gained over several of the 
south Gorman princes and also Catharine I. of Russia who had 
succeeded to Peter tho Great's dislike of Hanover A still greater 
success was the separation of Prussia from the side of his enemies 
by the treaty of Wustcrhausen (Oct. ms). 

§ 8. Meanwhile Ripperda, the author of all this turmoil, had fallen 
into disgrace. On his return to Madrid he was received with the 
Greatest honours, raised to the rank of duke, and appointed minister 
of foreign affairs. This sudden advancement seems to have turned 
his head. Hitherto he had shown real ability for business, 
henceforth be was conspicuous only for vanity and overweening 
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presumption. He oj>enly threatened to drive the kings of England 
and Prussia from their thrones. It soon became evident that he had 
deceived others as well as himself. The arrival at Madrid of an 
Austrian envoy, Kdnigsegg, convinced the queen that little had 
really been gained by the treaty of Vienna. Instead of bringing 
troops, the envoy only demanded money, which Ripperda had 
boastfully promised, but of which Spain had but a scanty supply. 
To raise supplies he resorted to extortion, debasement of the 
coinage, and other extreme measures, which increased his already 
great unpopularity among the native Spaniards. The emperor also 
showed no great readiness to conclude the projected marriage of the 
archduchess, and excused himself on the ground that it excited 
great discontent among the German princes. The queen was the 
last to give up her belief in the minister who had promised her so 
much. At last, however, Ripperda received a notice of dismissal 
from office in May, 1726. In childish terror he sought refuge in 
the house of the English minister Stanhope, to whom lie disclosed 
all the secrets of the cabinet. Enraged at this conduct Philip 
imprisoned him in the castle of Segovia, but after fifteen months 
he made his escape to England, and thence to Morocco, where he 
entered the service of the emperor, became a Mohammedan, and 
died in 1737. He has naturally been compared with Albcroni, 
whom he rivalled in ability, especially for domestic government, 
but to whom he was infinitely inferior in the essentials of character 
and conduct. 

llippcrda’s policy was continued by his successor, Don Joseph 
Patino, who adhered to the Austrian alliance and dispatched a 
fleet to lay siege to Gibraltar. A general European war seemed 
to be inevitable. Charles VI. set himself to increase his army and 
to form the rudiments of a navy. France collected troops on the 
Spanish frontiers. The English parliament was roused by tho 
projected intervention in favour of the Jacobites and by the pros¬ 
pect of losing Gibraltar to vote lavish subsidies. The army was 
strengthened, and a fleet sent to attack the Spanish galleons at Porto 
Bello. 

In spite of all these warlike preparations the war came to nothing. 
The chief causes of this were : (1) the pacific tendencies of Walpole 
in England and of Floury in France; and (2) the growing coolness 
between the emperor and Spain. The alliance of Vienna was 
essentially unnatural and could not last. It would have been 
impossible to marry Maria Theresa to a Spanish prince, even if 
she had not been destined for Francis Joseph of Lorraine. Moreover, 
the prospect of the erection of a Spanish duchy in the centre of Italy 
was extremely distasteful to the emperor. Other causes combined 
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to incline Charles to peace. The kin" of Prussia, though he had 
deserted the Hanoverian alliance, was not really anxious to support 
the emperor, and maintained an obstinate neutrality. And the 
death of Catharine of Russia deprived the league of Vienna of its 
one powerful supporter. Accordingly, in May, 1727, while the siege 
of Gibraltar was proceeding, Charles threw over his obligations to 
Spain and signed the preliminaries of a peace with England, France 
and Holland. The Ostcnd Company was to be suspended for seven 
years, and all other questions were referred to a European Congress 
at Aachen, which was afterwards, for the convenience of Fleury, 
transferred to Soissons. Spain hesitated for some time to accept 
this arrangement, and was encouraged in the delay by the death of 
Gcorgo I. But when it was seen that George II.’s accession made 
no difference in the attitude of England, and that Walpole's power 
was unshaken, Philip was unable to hold out any longer, and in 
March, 1728, signed the convention of the Pardo. 

§ 9. The congress met at Soissons, but proved as ineffective and 
useless as the previous assembly at Cambray. The emperor, 
anxious to gain the assent of England and France to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, severed himself altogether from Spain and made no pre¬ 
tence of supjjorting her demand for Gibraltar. Philip V. was 
now almost imbecile and his wife was practically absoluto. The 
attitude of Charles VI. induced her to give up all hopes of obtaining 
hor ends with the help of Austria. The birth of a son to Louis XV. 
in 1729, destroyed all prospect of the Spanish Bourbons acquiring 
the French crown, and made her more anxious than ever to obtain 
an Italian principality for her son. For this purpose she determined 
to throw herself into the arms of France and England, and in 
November, 1729, she accepted the treaty of Seville. Spain, England 
and France concluded an offensive and defensive alliance, winch 
was immediately afterwards joined by Holland. No mention was 
made of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were virtually resigned by 
Spain. The commercial privileges accorded by the treaty of \ lenna 
to the Ostend Company and the emperor’s subjects were revoked. 
Don Carlos was to succeed to the duchies of Parma and Tuscany, 
and to secure his rights those provinces were to bo occupied by 

6000 Spanish troops. .. _ _ ... 

The news of the treaty of Seville excited the greatest indigna¬ 
tion in the mind of Charles VI., who saw himself completely 
duped He collected an array of 30,000 men in Italy to oppose 
the threatened occupation of the Italian duchies, and when the 
old duke of Parma died in January, 1731, he seized upon his 
territory as a fief of the empire. Elizabeth called upon her a hes 
to enforce the treaty, but neither France nor England was willing 
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to make war. But there was one bribe which could overcome the 
emperor’s opposition. Walpole determined to act independently of 
France, and opened a separate negotiation with the Austrian 
government. In March, 1731, the second treaty of Vienna was 
concluded. On condition that England should guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction, Charles agreed to dissolve tho Os tend 
Company and to confirm the treaty of Seville. In 1732, Don 
Carlos and the Spanish troops were conveyed to Italy in English 
ships, and took possession of Parma and Piacenza with the 
emperor’s sanction. At the same time the aged duke of Tuscany 
acknowledged the Spanish prince as his heir. Thus the long and 
tedious series of disputes and agreements came to an end, and 
Europe seemed likely to enjoy peace for a time. 

§ 10. The temporary settlement of Italian affairs enabled Charles 
VI. to turn his whole attention once more to the Pragmatic 
Sanction. Tho first European power to undertake its guarantee had 
been Spain in 1725. Russia had followed in 1726, and now in 1731 
England and Holland were pledged to the same effect. France 
was resolute in its refusal to agree to the emperor’s scheme, and 
oven intrigued in the other European courts to obtain its rejection. 
It was of especial importance to Charles to gain over the German 
princes, of whom only one, the king of Prussia, had as yet given his 
consent, on condition that his claims upon Jiilich and Berg should 
bo acknowledged. In January, 1732, a diet met at Ratisbon, and 
tho Pragmatic Sanction was formally accepted by all its members 
oxccpt the three electors of Saxony, Bavaria, and the Palatinate. 
Tho two former had themselves some claims on the Austrian 
succession and hoped to obtain at least a share on Charles’ death. 
Tho elector palatine was alienated by th» prospect of Prussia 
acquiring Jiilich and Berg. 

As Augustus of Saxony was determined in his refusals to 
recognise tho Pragmatic Sanction, the emperor on his side opposed 
tho elector’s favourite schome of making the Polish crown heredi¬ 
tary in his family by procuring tho succession of his son, another 
Augustus. The other prominent candidate was the deposed 
Stanislaus Leczinski, the former proteg<$ of Charles XII., who had 
recently regained importance as the father-in-law of Louis XV. 
lho prospect of the establishment of French influence in Poland 
was very distasteful to tho northern powers, who were already 
looking forward to a partition of that kingdom. Accordingly a 
treaty was projected between Austria, Russia and Prussia, by 
which they agreed to exclude both the Saxon claimant and Leczinski, 
and to give the Polish crown to Emanuel prince of Portugal. But 
before the treaty was signed, Augustus of Saxony and Poland died 
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in February, 1733. The vacancy in this remote, and on account of 
its constitution powerless, kingdom was destined to involve Europe 
in an almost universal war. 

In Poland there was a strong feeling that the foreign rulers had 
brought nothing but disasters on the country, and that a native 
should be elected. This was much in favour of Leczinski, but lie 
had little chance of being chosen unless France would espouse his 
cause. Floury was as usual averse to war, and protested against 
the idea of ruining France for the sake of the king’s father-in-law. 
lie was not very well disposed to Marie Leczinska, whose marriage 
had been the work of the duke of Bourbon, and besides Louis XV. 
was not devotedly attached to his wife. But the same qualities 
which inclined Floury to a policy of peace rendered him incapable 
of resisting the pressure of the strong war party in France. This 
was comjjosed partly of the surviving veterans of Louis XIV. s 
roign, such as Villars and Berwick, and partly of the young 
courtiers who had never seen a war and were anxious for the 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. Their representations 
forced the king and minister to promise assistance to Stanislaus, 
who made his way in disguise to Warsaw and was there elected 
king by a majority of the Polish nobles. 

This event caused great excitement in northern Europe. Russia 
was determined not to tolerate tho restoration in Poland of a king 
whom Peter the Great had expelled. Tho empress Anne, who had 
recently freed herself from the aristocratic restrictions imposed at 
her accession, made an alliance with the young Augustus of Saxony 
and sent an army to support him. The emperor was induced to 
take tho samo side when Augustus undertook to guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction. * Austrian troops were massed in Silesia on 
the Polish frontier, but wore never employed, as the Russians and 
Saxons were quite able to do the work by themselves. Lcczmski 
was driven from Warsaw and took refuge in Danzig, where he 
impatiently waited for the promised succour from France. But 
Floury, though he had committed himself to the war, was no 
prepared to pursue it with energy He feared lest the despatch o 
a Fronch fleet to the Baltic might offend the susceptibilities of 
England and moreover he saw an easier way of benefiting France 
in the south than in the north of Europe. Only 16,000 men came 
to the assistance of Stanislaus, and in spite of the heroism which 
they displayed, they were unable to force an entrance into Danzig- 

The result of this disappointment was that Danzig had to surrender 
to tho Russians, and the Poles had nothing left but to acknowledge 
Augustus III. as king. Stanislaus escaped into Prussia, where he 
was hospitably received by Frederick William, who had remained 
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neutral during the war, and who refused to give up the fugitive on 
the demand of the emperor. 

§ 11. It would have been well for Charles VI. if he had imitated 
the prudent policy of Prussia and not committed himself to either side. 
The accession of Augustus was effected without his intervention, 
which brought him no advantage beyond the Saxon confirmation of 
the Pragmatic Sanction, while on the other hand it involved him 
in a disastrous war with France. It is probable that he was misled 
by excessive confidence in the pacific tendencies of Fleury, but never¬ 
theless, his conduct in the Polish succession is the most con¬ 
spicuous illustration of the evils that were brought upon Austria 
by Charles’ insane desire to have his daughter’s succession 
universally guaranteed. 

Fleury had displayed no very keen desire to maintain Stanislaus 
Leczinski on the Polish throne, but he showed great ingenuity 
in using the pretext for war to obtain other ends. Italy was to be 
freed from the Hapsburg supremacy, and instead of being united to 
any single great power was to be divided into small principalities 
which would serve the purposes of France. At the same time there 
was a possibility of obtaining a direct advantage to France in the 
direction of Lorraine, an imperial fief which was almost surrounded 
by French territories and had often been occupied by French 
arms, but had as yet escaped annexation. The province was of 
greater importance than ever at the present moment, because the 
duke Francis was betrothed to Maria Theresa, and her accession 
m Austria would bring the Hapsburg power inconveniently near to 
the French frontier. 


For these purposes Fleury sought and obtained the alliance of 
Spain and Sardinia. Elizabeth of Spain was far from being satisfied 

n lat r. 8l ! e had 6aine<l by the treaty of Vie “' It was true 
i ? °I ?' aS estabUshe<1 Parma and had been recognised 

nairirto dis e dU i ke °. f TUSCany ' But the em P eror had taken »<> 

pains to disguise his dissatisfaction with the arrangement and had 

SSo’ST the “T 6 * d ° DC by th6 -2 “ being 

T, 1 '"'tT . ? Perlal C0Dsent - The q^en readily grasped at 
renews th« y il° lncreasin g ‘he power of her family in Italy by 
q! lanC ? bctwe en the two branches of the house of 
7 u Dd , SardiQia were ruled by Charles Emanuel. 
Amad^s r'h° , tbe throne on the abdication of his father Victor 
Char l ea Emanuel inherited that eager desire for 
iWesanr. a SS ran| l 18 <iment which had characterised all his pre- 

leaf lw leaf V? B&d a ! med ’ il was said, at eating up Lombardy 
t q ^ , e ar tichoke; he wished to swallow it at once, 

In September and October, 1733, the league of Turin was concluded 
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between France, Spain, and Sardinia. Don Carlos was to renounce 
Parma and the succession to Tuscany in favour of his younger 
brother Don Philip, and was to acquire Naples and Sicily as a 
kingdom for himself. Roth the kingdom and the duchies were to 
revert to Spain in case of the male line of their rulers becoming 
extinct. The king of Sardinia was to annex the Milanese to 
Piedmont, and thus to form a kingdom of Lombardy. When the 
conquest was completed, Savoy was to be handed over to France. 

No time was lost in commencing hostilities. Two French 
armies were collected. One under Berwick entered Lorraine, 
while the other under the aged Villars crossed the Alps to assist 
Charles Emanuel. Before the end of the year Lorraine had been 
overrun, and great part of the Milanese, including the capital, 
been lost to the emperor. Charles VI. was entirely^ 
this sudden attack, which his own imprudence had brought upo 
himself. He made urgent appeals for assistance to England, bu 
Walpole resolutely refused to take part m the war. Xheu i 
turned to Germany, where the diet voted supplies, bu.the.«*>< 
tion lost much of its importance through the open oppos.t f 
the three Wittelsbach electors of Havana, Cologne and th 
Palatinate. Worst of all, the great Austnan general, Eugene 
old and worn out, and there was no successor to take his l ,latt - 
° The military operations of 1734 arc devoid of interest and 
importance except as regards their results. On the Khine Euge'. 
undertook the command of a large imperial army to op,»se Berwick, 
who had broken through the lines of Etthngem But E g 
displayed none of his old genius or energy, was unable 

dT-U-a O.M. 

V' l 'lipfat Turin (17 June, 1734), at the age of eighty-two, the 
f 1 TfrtilrSt generals of Louis XIV. The result of the campaign 
U that the Austrian general, Mercy, though defeated near Panua, 

WBS \ Ip to keep the strong fortress of Mantua and thus to mauitai 

i VRS i oM nnon eastern Lombardy. More decisive results were achieved 
his o po Carlos entered Naples with a small army an 

m the south. D who disliked the German govern- 

was welcomed by t^n ^ ^ by ^ resideut kjng mtlier than 

wytloy The imperial forces had been diminished for the 
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protection of the Milanese, and the remaining troops were crushed 
by the Spaniards at Bitonto. 

In 1735 the Spanish troops crossed into Sicily and reduced the 
island without any difficulty. In Lombardy Kbnigsegg, who had 
succeeded Mercy, had to retire beyond the Adige. On the Rhine 
Eugene was again in command and was reinforced by auxiliaries 
from Russia. But nothing of any importance took place, and the 
chief powers, France and Austria, were absorbed not so much in 
the war as in negotiations. Walpole had offered to mediate, and, 
Fleury, in constant fear lest England should desert her neutrality, 
was eager for peace. Charles VI. was naturally inclined the same 
way, partly by his losses in the war, partly by the desire to gain a 
new confirmation for the Pragmatic Sanction, and partly by the 
danger of a new Turkish war. On the 3rd of October, 1735, the 
preliminaries of a treaty between France and Austria were signed 
at Vienna. Stanislaus Leczinski renounced the Polish crown in 
favour of Augustus of Saxony, but was allowed to retain the title 
of king for his lifetime. As compensation he was to receive the 
duchy of Lorraine, which on his death was to pass into the hands 
of France. Francis of Lorraine, the destined son-in-law of 
Charles VI., was to receive Tuscany on the death of the last 
grand-duke of the house of Medici. Don Carlos was to be recognised 
as king of Naples and Sicily, his former duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza beiug handed over to the emperor. All other conquests 
mado by the allies, including Lombardy, were to be restored, with 
the exception of Novara and Tortona, which were to bo given to 
the king of Sardinia. 


It is evident that Fleury had given up the design of freeing Italy 
from the llapsburgs. Not only did the emperor recover Lombardy, 
but he added to it Parma and Piacenza, and his son-in-law in 1737 
obtained Tuscany. Thus by resigning the distant provinces in the 
south, ho gained a compact territory in northern and central Italy. 
The great advantage to France, which has given Fleury a dis¬ 
tinguished place among French ministers, was the arrangement 
about Lorraine. Stanislaus took possession of the duchy in 1737, 
and at last obtained an opportunity for displaying his really 
eminent qualities as a ruler. After a beneficent administration of 
twenty-nine years he died in 1706, and Lorraine was absorbed in 
1 ranee. It had been so long practically separated from Germany, 
that its loss, though resented, was not much felt, while it was of 
considerable importance to the French as rounding off their frontiers. 
It was the last of the great accessions of territory which the 
country owed to its Bourbon rulers. Elizabeth of Spain was 
bitterly discontented at the proposed terms, and especially at the 
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loss of Parma and Tuscany. But she was powerless to continue tho 
war by herself, though she succeeded in postponing the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty till 1738. In this France undertook in the 
most explicit terms possible to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

§ 12. Austria had suffered serious losses of prestige if not of power 
in the war of the Polish succession; but she was destined to 
undergo still greater humiliations in the succeeding years. On the 
21st of April, 1736, Prince Eugene died at the age of seventy-two. 
His career is coincident with what is on the whole the most 
glorious period of Austrian history, since Charles V. had little 
direct connection with Austria. His claim to the affectionate and 
admiring recollection of the country which he served is to be 
measured by the collapse which followed his death. The most 
powerful man in Vienna was now Johann Christopher von 
Bartcnstein. He was the son of a professor in Munich and had 
received his education at Paris. He came to Vienna in 1714, 


became a Roman Catholic, and entered the service of the govern ¬ 
ment. Though he never held any higher office than that of 
secretary to the cabinet, and was despised by contemporaries for 
his plebeian origin, he obtained complete supremacy over Charles VI., 
who placed unlimited confidence in his honesty and his devotion 
to the Hapsburg interests. Unfortunately these were his only 
recommendations. Bartenstein was before everything a jurist, 
with all a jurist’s love for pettifogging details, and filled with an 
unbounded belief in the cumbrous and obsolete constitution of the 
Holy Roman Empire. He had not the slightest pretensions to 
statesmanship, no insight into character, no powers of administra¬ 
tion. What he excelled in was the drawing up of protocols and 
engagements with foreign powers. It was his influence to a great 
extent that induced tho emperor to attach such exaggerate, 
importance to the reiterated guarantees of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

§ 13. One of the most humiliating episodes of Austrian history is 

the Turkish war of 1737-9, in which Charles was involved by his 
alliance with Russia. That country had never ceased to desire the 
re-acquisition of Azof, the conquest of which had been the first 
achievement of Peter the Great, but which he had lost again by his 
disastrous campaign on the Pruth in 1711. The Czarina Anne after 
the settlement of the Polish question seized the opportumty to 
declare war in 1736 against the Porte, which was at this time 
en-aoed in a contest with Persia. One army under Munnich 
entered the Crimea, broke through the lines of Perekop, and overran 
the ueninsula, while another under Lascy recovered Azof. ; 

Bv the treaty with Catharine I., in 1726, Russia and Austria had 
pledged themselves to send 30,000 auxiliaries to eacli other in cane 
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either were involved in war with the Turks. This agreement had 

been confirmed m 1785 as the price of a Russian contingent to 

tXml™ °“ th8 Rh,ne T ’ Anne_now called upon the emperor 

3oS™ S • f he had ^ “ Dtent 'vith sending the 

30,000 men no great harm would have been done. But the fiussian 

St ° £ S that recent losses 

sS SS by a war o f conquest, and Charles'and his 
advises determined to commit Austria to the war, not as'an 

auxiliary but as a pnncipal. The command was entitled to 
Se^keudorf, whom Eugene had pointed out as his successSr, but 
ylio laboured under the disadvantage of being a 1’rotestaST On 

uulio most deplorable condition, the troops were ill supplied, th£ 

wfsttt 3 had . bcen . neglected - ^e garrisons were insufficient. He 
Wished to resign, but was induced to go on with the campaign ~ 

S Turks in S S Ni n a ’ ^ f ° rtreSS which remained'^ 

arrived with overwhelming fumes,' forced°the A^tZlt ^uTaS 

several other fortresses fell I-,- A, 0H -°w»an,l 

•Sp55FtodX_^ce ^ DUed d,sa3tera impelled- 

■ufficiMtlydiio^iitaUo „d 

beganhy sending Walhs full ,t . U * moro *°- Charles 

Ho had already 6 commenn.a P0WCT ^ totreat with the grand vizier. 

necessity of surrendering BeW™^ 011 ! 1 ' 0 ^ Md had reco S ni8ed tho 

arrived with independent ®® lgrad ’'"hen Neipperg, a hostile officer, 

imprisoned by the'rizier faZt?t™™ tbe , em P eror - ^PP®^ was 

to grant the cession of BeWad which 6 h ^ 1 authority 

bv Wallin n Aron „ . ^ ei o raa which had already been arranged 

French envov Vm ’ he Wa9 released °° ‘he intercession of the 

the two powers fCriTi’ " b ° o n0w midertook to mediate between 
powers. On the 1st of September the treaty of Bclgrad was 
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drawn up, perhaps the most humiliating treaty that Austria ever 
concluded. Belgrad and Orsowa were surrendered, together with 
all the territories acquired by the treaty of Passarowitz, with the 
exception of Tcmesvar. Meanwhile the Russians, though they 
had won no great successes, had at auy rate held their own. But 
the secession of Austria compelled the termination of the war, aud 
on the 18th of September peace was also arranged between Russia 
and the Porte. All the Russian conquests were restored except 
Azof, and its fortifications were to be dismantled and the district 
laid waste. The Czarina had to promise to maintain a single 
vessel on the Black Sea or on the sea of Azof, and to conduct all 
commerce with Turkey by Turkish vessels. Thus the sole gain 
of Russia from a war that had cost much treasure aud more lives 


was the acquisition of a barren strip of useless land. 

§ 14. The treaty of Belgrad was mainly the work of Villencuve, 
who considered that he had rendered a service to France in exalting 
Turkey at the expense of Austria. Charles VI. felt the disgrace 
keenly and it threw a gloom over his remaining days. His govern¬ 
ment was imprudent and incapable to the last. There was one 
power, Prussia, whom it was his most obvious policy to conciliate. 
Frederick William had been the first German prince to guarantee 
the Pragmatic Sanction, he was the best able to fulfil his promise, 
but at the same time he had the greatest temptations to break it. 
A weak and divided Austria would at once give lVussia tne 
supremacy in Germany. In spite of these considerations Charles did 
not scruple to alienate this prince without auy particular motive, i 
1728, he had promised the king to secure his succession to the due > 
of Berg. In January, 1739, a secret treaty was made at V ersaiues 
between France and Austria, by which, on the death of ^eelccto 
palatine, provisional possession for two years of Juhch and Berg was 
to be given to Karl Theodore of Sulzbach. Tins was intended to 
exclude the Prussian claims. As the elector survived Charles VI. 
the question did not arise during his lifetime, but it illustrates the 
reckless imprudence with which he threw obstacles in the way even 

of his own most cherished schemes. On the 2Gth of October, 17 » 
Charles VI. died. Ho left a disjointed, ill-govemed, and exhausted 
S£ion of territories to his daughter Maria There*b 
succession was not one whit the more secure for the numerous an 
solemn engagements that had been entered into by the .lowers of 


Europe. 
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PRUSSIA BEFORE THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


§ l : H«t?ry the House of Hohenzollern acquisitions of territory 
§2. I he Great Elector; his foreign policy; claims upon Silesia* 
treachery of the Austrian government. § 3. Domestic policy of the’ 
Great Elector. § 4 Frederick I.; he acquires the title of king of Prussia. 
§5. Frederick William I.; his army; his civil administration: his 

F3 c r‘;?u : i, ra i a ‘'r r j^u h A rL y, 

: grmdual alicualiun from i 


§ 1. The mark of Brandenburg bad been formed in the tenth century 
on the northern frontier of Germany, for the combined purposes of 
defence and aggression against the Slavonic tribe of Wends. In 
°f ll, e Ascamer margraves it became a powerful princi¬ 
pality and one of the four secular electorates of the emnire A» 
the Council of Constance in 1415, Brandenburg was g^en by tto 
emiieror S.gismund to Frederick of Hohenzollem, and was thus 

t °. tho “ nslderabl8 territories which the HohenzoUems already 
possessed in Franconia. Subsequently the family split into several 

S C the 8 ’F he der 1106 kCepmg the electorate . while the younger 
took the Franconian territories, which were known as the prirfei- 

Teutonic the grand master of the 

the duchv of Pm *** ecclesiastical dignity and obtained 

the 8uzeraint y of the king of Poland, 
eldest danrrhtflr l*^** 1 * married Maria Eleanora, 

a !s d he re8S 0f William duke of Cleve and Jiilich 

It 2 ™T> P 1 r °? U ^ d onl y daughters, but of these the eldest 
was married to John Sigismund, Sector of Brandenburg. 

Y 2 
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Joachim Frederick, who was elector from 1598 to 1608, did not 
keep the Culmbach territories when they fell in to him in 1603, but 
granted them out again to his brothers Joachim Ernest and Christian, 
thus founding two new lines of Anspach and Baircuth. Jagerndorf 
he gave to his second son John George, from whom it was confiscated 
in 1623 by the eni|>cror Ferdinand II. The electorate passed to 
Joachim Frederick's eldest son, John Sigismund (1608-1619), who 
succeeded in 1618 to the duchy of Prussia, which was still under 
Polish suzerainty. John Sigismund plays an important part in 
history. In 1609 the duchies of Cleve and Jiilich becoming vacant by 
the death of duke William, lie at once claimed them as the husband 
of the lawful heiress. lie was opposed however by the palatine 
house of Neuburg, which had a rival claim through marriage with 
a daughter of William of Cleve. This dispute, which nearly kindled 
a great religious war in Europe, remained unsettled for many years, 
both the claimants keeping a firm hold of part on the inheritance. 
To emphasise his opposition to the Neuburg family, who had gone 
over to Catholicism, John Sigismund became a Calvinist. Hence¬ 
forth Calvinism was the court religion of the Hohenzollern princes, 
although the bulk of their subjects were and remained Lutherans. 

§ 2. ”ln the Thirty Years’ war George William of Brandenburg 
(1619-1640), as has been seen, played a very sorry part, and the 
'only result of his attempted neutrality was that his territories 
suffered more than those of many princes who took an open and 
honourable side. But a new epoch 0 ]>ened for the house of Ilolien- 
. zollorn with the accession of his son Frpdprirfc William, t hfi Gr eat 
-IL** Elnpto r and the ,»f »1ip Prussian monarchy. His first 

task was to redeem the disasters of the late rule. Departing 
altogether from his father’s policy, he succeeded . in ridd i ng ^* 
territori es of foreign troops, and iul hr pearn of Westp halia he 
emerged from The waL-^ 7h rnnsidnrah l c arqniflit i u n f , Lower 1 om- 
erania and the'^cularised bishoprics of Halberstadt, Minden and 
Magdeburg. This success was continued throughout his reign. By 
his dexterous conduct in the northern war (1655-1660) which was 
kindled by Charles X. of Sweden, he achieved his greatest triumph, 
Jlll(1 f rPP <l Prussia for ever from the suzerainty of the Polish crown . 

, n 1 ( 1(56 ho concluded a final treaty of partition with the ^euuurg 
family, by which they were to have Julich and Berg, while he kept 
Clove, liavensberg, and Mark. On the extinction of either fem.ly 
the territories were to pass to the other to the e^lus.onofah 
collateral claims. This arrangement becomes of consxlerab 
importance later on. When Louis XIV. provoked a war by • 
a tack upon Holland in 1672, the Great Elector, always a keen 
supporter of Protestantism, joined the league agonist France. 
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draw him away from the Rhine, Louis induced the Swedes to 
invade Brandenburg. Frederick William had an old quarrel to fight 
out with Sweden. Hurrying northwards by forced marches, he not 
only repulsed the invaders and defeated them at Fehrbellin (June, 
1675), but even drove them away from Upper Pomerania, which had 
been given to Sweden by the treaty of Westphalia in spite of 
the Hohenzollcrn claims. This great acquisition, which would have 
given Brandenburg Jhe desired opening to the Baltic, it was found 
impossible to keep. Louis XIV. insisted that the Swedes should 
not suffer for their alliance with him, and to the elector’s great 
disgust he had to restore his Pomeranian conquests in 1679. To 
compensate himself in some measure for this loss, Frederick William 
now demanded that the emperor Leopold should satisfy his claims 
in Silesia, which require some explanation. In the first place there 
was the duchy of Jiigcmdorf which had been confiscated bv 
herdinand II. in 1623, a high-blinded action which had been 
constantly protested against by the Hohenzollems. There were 
also other claims. In 1537 the elector Joachim II. had concluded 
an Erbverbriidtrung, or treaty of mutual inheritance, with the dukes 
of Liegnitz. By this the dukes of Liegnitz were to obtain a part 
of the Brandenburg territories if the electoral line became extinct 
while on the other hand, if they themselves died out, their Silesian 
possessions, Liegnitz, Wohlau and Bricg, were to pass to the Ilohen- 
zollorns. Ferdinand I., Charles V.’s brother, maintained that the 

Iris T tZ ft, T " Sht 10 makc 8uch a treat y without 

of . B f em,a - and compelled them to revoke it. 
But the house of Brandenburg had always refused to recognise this 
revocation, and maintained that the treaty was ncrfeotlv vnlM 
In 1675 the last duke of Liegnitz died, and" STefiS?'LoSi 

Wilii C a e m k ,X,S8e9sio . nof hi8 terT *tories. At the moment Frederick 
William was occupied with the Pomeranian war, but as soon as that 

".*.7"; 'r 1 ,h “ ,h - •-*» 

court of vfnna If P ° SSeS3i ° n of Ja 6 cr ndorf. At first the 

attitudo of Louis XIV ^tVin"no th ° thrcaten >ng 
illustrated in the r '•' both P° 1,tlCR l and religious matters, as 

compelled a reconoir"! 0 "* thc revocation 01 ‘>ie Edict of Nantes, 
and rcomnromise w ^ the two chicf 0erman Powers 
refolce7his oiZ a8 ( arr r anSed f 1686 ‘ % this Frederick William 
the emperor cedp 1 t 0 dagerndorf an| i Liegnitz, in return for which 
nuaranfed the H ^ n the Circl ° of Schwiebus in Silesia and 
ev«nflu r!1, ' 3 henz °H crn succession in East Friesland. But 

concluding thU t^tHh: 1Z , A ‘ "Z m ° ment ° f 
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latter pledged himself to restore Schwiebus immediately on his 
accession. 

§ 3. The domestic policy of the Great Elector was even more im¬ 
portant than his foreign relations, f *? fn a 


u nited state, bu» ^ * ™>™hpr of provinces. i&paralft ri f r om each 
other geographically as well as b y laws ^nd customs, and having 
little i n common except their -German nam e and langu a g e and 
subjection to thn <^ipp. ruler. A Prussian cqgld hold no offico 
in Brandenburg, nor a Bradenburger m Cleve: each province 
excluded all but native troops. In Brandenburg the soldiers had 
to take an oath to the emperor as well as to the margrave, and in 
Prussia the estates could at first appeal to the king of Poland, and 
even when that connexion was broken off they were more than once 
inclined to restore it. In each province there were recognised 
assemblies of estates, intent only on provincial objects, and on 
maintaining their independence by checking the central power. 

The elector’s revenue came partly from his own domams and P*™ y 
from taxes which were granted by the provincial assemblies. .Lfio. 
i ptom.i conditio n ^ »bo country was discouraging . T'le peasantry 
wero crushed in serfdom to the nobles and the fields had been laid 
waste during the war. Owing to the same causes, trade and 
manufactures had perished in the towns, and the schools and 
universities wore deserted. There was perhaps more than one way 
in which material prosperity might be restored and some amount ot 
unity given to the jarring interests of classes and provinces, But 
there was one way which was undoubtedly quicker and surer than 
any other, and which could alone commend itself to a ruler in the 
17th century. This was the establishment of a strong centra 
power, which should govern not for its own sake but for the general 
good, and this, the foundation of a l»‘ e f ^1,8“ m eW 
and only true sense, was the object which Frederick William set 
before himself. He had no symp athy with constituhonaLgoyem- 
r^ent, and it i« certain that the timeand the circumst ances were 

nnsui ted for it. ... . * 

t he formation of a stan ding army, which gained 

him respeef abroad and made him irresistible at home. For it* 
support ho induced the towns, not without difficulty, to grant him a 
nvriRfl which was a valuable addition to his revenue. 
ThT estates or ' Landstdnde, the strongholds of provincialism, 

1 iKr isvqt most of their powers. The nobles were deprived of 
f™. independence, though allowed to retain their mastery 

eil X npasnnts and were induced to look for honour and promotion 
r t ho seS of ?he elector. Thus was created an abso.u* rule 
which represented and formed the unity of the state, and _J2 
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power was unitormly exercised, not ior selhsh objects, but lor 1 1 \c 
real welfare of the subject s. ^/ Agriculture and commerce wer e 
fosterer} in p.vnry wav, and speedily recovered from the ravages of 
the war.arshes_ffieie_drained, and_ under the electors o\\i\ 
s upervision a canal, which bears his name, was cut between the 
Elbe and the Oder. To repair the losses in population foreigners 


were encouraj 


ic coui 


t he Edict of Nantes brought nearly 2Q T Q00 indus t rious Hugueno ts 
i nto the ele ctor^ tprritnries. 

§ 4. FredericlTWiiliam’s successor, Frederick L (1688-1713) is 


This was conferred upon him in 1700 by the emperor Leopold, 
who was anxious to obtain allies for the approaching war of the 
Spanish succession. Before this Frederick had had to keep his 
promise about restoring Schwiebus.but he protested that he had 
been deceived in the matter, and that therefore the renunciation 
of the Silesian territories was in valid and null . In domest ic 
governme nt the king departed from t he traditi ons of his pr edecessor. 
Anxiety to support his new dignity led him to maintain a magni¬ 
fi cent and expensive court* and this produced confusion ami loss 
in tho finances. Prussian troops played a distinguished part 
in the great war, but without much advantage to their own 
country. In one way perhaps Frederick’s reign was productive of 
good. If brought Prussia more into contact with Europ e and 
contemporary civilisation than at any previous period. T he king 
himself, and still more his wife Sophia Charlotte, tho sister of 
George I. of England, were disposed to encourage learning and 
literature. Tho university of Halle was founded, and Leibnitz ( 
and other distinguished men were well received at tho Prussian 
court. 

§ 5. The work of the Great Elector was carried on and to some 
extent completed by hfe grandson, Frederick Williaqi I .. whose 
eccentricities, which almost amounted to madness, havo won for 
him a name in history which he really deserved on other grounds. 
His first act on his accession was to dismiss the numerous court 


th 


ip his own household and in the public administration . His chief 

reign was given to military affairs, to 


ng of a large standing arm w 
tho schemes ot a militia or of compulsory service"for all, he 
arranged that each district should furnish a certain quota of 
soldiers, who were to be enlisted by force if necessary. Artisans, 
tradespeople, and citizens generally, were exempted. In this way 
rather more than half of the army was raised. The rest was 
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supplied by voluntary enlistment, which was carried on with 
great vigour in every part of Europe. At his ac cessi on the 
numbers of the army were 38,45 9, in the year of his death they 
we ep 83.,436. Amo ng these troops the most capful disriplin e 
was maintained. The articles of war which had been drawn up 
by the Great Elector were re-issued, but the punishments were 
made more severe. The system of drill, which became the model 
for Europe, was due chiefly to Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, the in¬ 
ventor of the iron ramrod. Before this time, in Prussia, as in all 
other countries, the chief officers had the appointment to inferior 
places. Frede rick William reserved all appoi n tments whatever to 
himself, and was careful to make them ..depend, onjnierit_alone. 
Every regiment was inspected at least once a year by the king 
in person, and an officer’s chance of promotion depended very much 
on the impression which his men made. The king himself 
special regiment of guards at Potsdam, which it was his 
m ania to fill with the talle st men possible. The absurd lengths 
to which lie carried this fad not only brought considerable ridicule ^ 
upon him, but involved him in expenses which he would never 
have sanctioned for any other object, and also gave rise to un¬ 
pleasant quarrels with foreign states, whose territories were often 
treated with scant respect by zealous Prussian recruiting-sergeants. 

With regard to the army, Frederick William merely improved 
and developed the old established levies of the feudal times. The 
officers were in almost all cases nobles, while the common soldiers 
were their natural subjects, the peasants. But I ns yiyil adm inis¬ 
tration was wholly alien to feudalism . The officials were mostly 
chosen from the burgher class and acted solely as the instruments 
of the crown. I n 1722 the system was fully drawn up and_p ut 
i nto working the next ve an The old administrative colleges were 
abolished and their place taken by a single “general directory. 

This was appointed to superintend every conceivable branch of 
the administration. It had subordinate chambers in the provinces, 
and the councils of each circle, which consisted chiefly of nobles 
were placed under its control. Thus a centralised govern me n t 
was established s> ^ no country jn Europehad yet expenem^. 

No detail was too insigniheantfor the* king s paternal care and 
attention; He compelled people to build houses both m Berlin 
and Potsdam, where many of the streets owe their origin to him, 

In order to encourage domestic manufactures he imposed scygre 
1 who wore or used foreign productions, gnd this, 
unlikTSost sumptuary laws, was successful. Ihe clothing of the 
army provided a stable market for the Prussian wool, which had 
hitherto been made up in England. Xfl -a gr i culture . Uft JEtfg 
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paid special attenti on. By improving the management of the 
royal domains ne ontained a great increase of revenue, and his 
economic habits enabled him always to have a reserve fund at 
his command. In the last reign a famine had desolated Lithuania, 
he re-peopled it with foreign emigrants. The Lutheran peasants 
of Salzburg, being persecuted by their bishop, were offered a refuge 
by the Prussian king, and more than 17,000 of them were trans¬ 
ferred at his expense to their new home. In religious matter * 
Frederick William was tolerant of every form of belief except Roma n 
Catholicism and scepticism. He himself attended the Calvinist 
service in the morning and the Lutheran in the afternoon. In fact, 
though he remained nominally a Calvinist, he had the greatest 
repugnance to the fundamental tenet of predestination. For learning 
he displayed a contempt which is to be explained by a conscious¬ 
ness of his own deficiency in that respect. The scientific society 
which had been founded by his father, received from him as president 
one Gundliug, a man of considerable attainments but worthless 
character, whose recommendation to the king was his admirable 
qualities as a court buffoon and laughing-stock. Qn the whole., 
whil e it i s as d i fficult tn adnvir e.E ieder i ck W illi a m's administration 
as his _ character, it j s im possible to deny that Prussia owes t o 
him no incon siderable debt. 

In foreign politics Frederick William plays a much less distin¬ 
guished part than either of his two immediate predecessors. It 
has often been said that he_was so attached to his machine-lik e 
tropps that jio was unwilling to expos e them on the battle-field . 
But the real explanation is that he had absolutely no cap acity 
Ui L . foreign Affa irs, and that he was perfectly conscious of it. 
His great anxiety was to makT Prussia perfectly indepe ndent., 
and he was afraid of risking this independence by engagingln 
European complications, in which more capable and desi^nm* 
powers might use him as a tool. The Great Elector had mado it 

L 0f n iS t0 Uke part in a11 e reat affair8 > S ° 

k ^fluence of Prussia felt and respected. His 
tried to an exact ^y opposite plan, and in all negotiations 

was „ COmmittiQ g ^1' to definite obligation! There. 

™ "V* WhiCh h" t™lr ™t -a .Vinoipa! ^ 

territorial ^ wrjk n * This gave him his one great 

whie T r^iv.^ t'^ i Ak e town of Stettin and the adjacent district 
d trX ^, , 9 B f Uic Brandenburg. Before this the treaty 
of Utrecht had handed over Spanish Gelderland to Prussia. 

conclusion of his t reaty with Sweden in 1720, Frederick 
Vl A tam a opte d _ a neutral policy , nnd his troops were never 
emp oye agam except as auxiliaries. We can trace several motives 
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which helped to direct his actions. He was anxious to maintai n 
the of powe r, as the best securi ty of Pruss ian independen ce. 

At the same time he inherited the old Hohenzollern loyalty to 
the empire, and was eager to perform his obligations as a German 
prince. If the Austrian government had acted with any prudence 
or foresight, Prussia might have been made a devoted ally instead 
of becoming an enemy and a rival. One of the most important 
points in Frederick William’s reign was his gradual and involuntary 
estrangement from the emperor. His peaceful tendencies never 
made him lose sight of that territorial aggrandisement which had 
hitherto been so conspicuous a feature of Prussian history. The 
question about Jiilich and Berg was rapidly coming to a head. 
The last male of the house of Neuburg was the elector palatine, 
Charles Philip, and on his death the two duchies were to fall to 
Brandenburg by the treaty of 1666. But the elector palatine was 
anxious to break the treaty and to leave his territories undivided 
to the collateral branch of Sulzbach. Frederick William spared no 
pains to obtain guarantees for what he considered his unquestion¬ 
able rights. But the legal question was complicated by religious 
differences. Dusseldorf, the capital of Jiilich, was regarded as a 
border fortress of Roman Catholicism, and the Catholic powers 
were averse to allowing it to fall into the hands of tho most 
powerful Protestant prince in Germany. This explains the reluc¬ 
tance of tho emperor to comply with tho king of Prussia’s wishes 


on this subject. 

In 1725 came tho first great crisis in European relations, caused 
by the activity of Ripperda and tho alliance of Vienna between 
Spain and Austria. In a personal interview with George I. an 
Townshend, Frederick William was convinced that the balance oi 
power was in danger, and the promise that England would support 
Ins claims on Jiilich and Berg induced him to conclude the treaty of 
Hanover with Franco and England. But no sooner had he taken 
this decisive step than he repented of it. He felt that if war arose 
his territories would be the first to suffer. He saw that the 
maritime powers aimed chiefly at the suppression of the Ostend 
Company and of Spanish commerce, matters in which he hart 
no interest whatever. The characteristic doubt arose in his mind 
whether England, presuming on family connexions, was no using 
him as an instrument for its own designs. While he was 
thus hesitating, matters were decided by the arrival of an 
Austrian envoy, Count Scckendorf, with whom he had an old nc- 
• .nn.p Scckemlorf, who had been sent for that express 
purposo succeeded in detaching tho king from tho league of Hanover. 
By ^ho treaty of Wusterhausen (Oct. 12, 1726), the emperor 
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pledged himself to do what he could to induce the elector palatine 
to recognise the Prussian claims to Jiilich and l*erg, and Frederick 
William accepted the Pragmatic Sanction and promised to assist 
Charles VI. if his German territories were attacked. If Prussia 
could have been induced to throw itself altogether on the Austrian 
side, the emperor would probably have prosecuted the war. But as 
this was impossible, Charles VI. had to content himself with what 
he had gained, and in 1727 he threw over Spain, and signed a pre¬ 
liminary treaty with the allies. Meanwhile Seckcndorf continued 
his activity at Berlin, and in December, 1728, a secret treaty was 
arranged which was a more definite confirmation of the terms of 
Wusterhausen. Frederick William promised 10,000 men for the 
defence of the emperor's German territories, and again guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, stipulating only that the archduchess must 
marry a German and not a Spaniard or any other foreigner. For the 
next few years the policy of Prussia was really dictated from Vienna. 
The king’s most trusted minister, Grumbkow, was in receipt of an 
Austrian pension, and he and Seckendorf played into each others 
hands. To such an extent was the intrigue carried, that they gained 
over the Prussian minister in London and induced him to send garbled 
reports, so as to increase the king’s alienation from England. 

§ 6. These years are the darkest period of Frederick William’s 
rei Kn- His Austrian connexion and the influence of flnimMnw on ,) 
Scckendon Involved mm in quarrels with his own family whic h 
became the chief subject of contempora ry gossip, and have therefore 
b ecome most c onspicuous in late r records . Frederick Willi^ ^ 
closely connec ted with the house of Hanover . His mother was a 
sister and his wife a daughter of George I., and the latter, Sophia 
Dorothea, was extremely anxious to continue the connexion by 
marrying her eldest daughter to George U.’s son, Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and her own eldest son, the crown prince Frederick, to 
tho English princess Amelia. This double marriage was at first 
acceptable to Frederick William, and negotiations went on about it 
for a long time. 

But the close alliance with Austria involved a separation from 
itoq* rpk 8 * >eCia ^ y aftCr the CODclusion of the treaty of Seville in 
* u’ , T „ re W6Te al8 ° 0ther S roun( k of quarrel, in the measures 
taken by Hanover to put a stop to Prussian enlistments, in the dis¬ 
putes about the property left by George I/s wife, and the dis¬ 
satisfaction expressed in Hanover at the Prussian claims to succeed 
in East Friesland. It was just at an unfortunate juncture that Sir 
Lnarles Hotham arrived in Berlin with formal proposals about the 
double marriage (1730). Frederick William was willing enough to 
marry his daughter to the Prince of Wales, but he was determined 
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not to allow family alliances to influence his policy, and thereforo 
refused to make any agreement about the marriage of the crown 
prince. The English government, whose object was naturally to 
secure the alliance of Prussia, would not agree to one marriage 
without the other. As a last resource Hotham disclosed the relations 
between Grumbkow and the envoy in London, Reichenbach, which 
had been recently discovered. But this step had a wholly unexpected 
result. Instead of resenting Grumbkow's treachery, the king fell 
into a violent rage at the interference of a foreign government 
between himself and his ministers. Hotham was dismissed with 
insult, and though apology was made for this, the negotiation was 
altogether broken off. 

This was a great blow to Sophia Dorothea, a woman of scarcely 
inferior obstinacy to her husband. She clung resolutely to the 
hope of the English alliance, and induced both her son and daughter 
to promiso that they would never make other marriages than those 
which had been proved. Frederick William, a despot to the core, 
was thrown into an ungovernable fury by this opposition in his own 
family. He had already grounds of displeasure with his eldest son, 
who had developed a character and habits very different from his 
father’s, and who preferred effeminate pursuits like literature and 
music to drilling and hunting. Tho king did not hesitate to vent 
his rago in acts of brutal ferocity and violence. Not only Frederick 
but also Wilhelmina could hardly venture into their father’s 
presence without the certainty of blows and insults. On one occasion 
Frederick William took his son with him to a great review hold at 
Miihlbcrg by Augustus of Saxony and Poland, and there publicly 
flogged him and taunted him with cowardice for his submission. 
This last indignity was too much for the high spirited prince, who 
determined to escape from a life that was no longer tolerable. His 
plans were concerted with a favourite companion, Lieutenant von 
Katto. Advantage was to be taken of the king’s journey into Upper 
Germany to escape from tho Rhine country into Holland. Every¬ 
thing was prepared to make the attempt from Steinfurt, near 
Mannheim, but tho project was discovered by the vigilance of those 
who had been appointed to watch the prince. Frederick William 
was almost driven out of his mind by this last instance of insubordin¬ 
ation. Ho was convinced that his son was concerned in a secret 
plot against his crown and possibly his life, and ho determined to 
have him tried as an officer guilty of desertion. Frederick was sent 
back into Prussia and closely imprisoned in tho fortress of Ciistrin. 

His accomplice, Von Katte, was also arrested and condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. But the king, enraged at the clemency • 
of the sentence, ordered that he should bo executed before his sons 
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windows. Meanwhile the court-martial which sat on the crown- 
prince sentenced him to death for desertion. Great fears were 
entertained that the king might play the part of Brutus, and 
numerous princes, including the emperor himself, intervened oii 
behalf of the prince. At last he was iuduced to relent, but it 
was a year before he would see his son again, and even after a 
partial reconciliation had been effected, it required a great deal of 
self-control and no small amount of hypocrisy on Frederick’s part 
to avoid an outbreak of the quarrel. Ail prospect of the English 
alliance was of course at an end, especially as the king suspected the 
English minister of encouraging insubordination in his family. In 
spite of the anger of the queen, Wilhelmina was married to a junior 
Hohenzollern, Frederick of Baireuth, while a wife was found for the 
crown prince in Elizabeth Charlotte of Brunswick-Bevem, who was a 
niece of Charles VI.’s wife. This marriage, which strengthened the 
connexion between Austria and Prussia, was settled in 1732 and 
solemnised in the next year. The crown prince now obtained a 
separate establishment at Rheinsberg, where he was able to carry 
out his own scheme of life without coming into collision with the 
iron will of his father. 

§ 7. In 1733 the death of Augustus II. kindled the war of the Polish 
succession, which was of great importance to the history of Prussia, 
especially as it broke off the close alliance that had existed for the 
last eight years with Austria. Frederick William had considerable 
interest in the Polish question, and was especially anxious to prevent 
the accession of the late king’s son, Augustus HI., as the union of 
Saxony and Poland was disadvantageous to Prussia. He himself 
was not averse to the election of Stanislaus Leczinski, but as this 
was distasteful to both Austria and Russia, he accepted the treaty 
of Lbwenwolde (Dec. 1732) which aimed at procuring the crown for 
Emanuel of Portugal. Events speedily made this arrangement 
impossible, and before long Charles VI. was induced by hostility to 
Franco and the desire to get rid of a formidable opponent of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, to take up the cause of Augustus. This was a 
great blow to the Prussian king, but the French invasion of the 
empire ept him firm to his alliance, and on condition that his 

? Berg 8h0uld be a S ain confined, he offered to send 
dO.OOO troops to act on the Rhine. To his intense surprise the 
offer was rejected. Still he loyally sent the 10,000 men that had 
been arranged for in 1728, and himself with his son joined Prince 
Rugenciin the fruitless campaign of 1734. In the next year Charles 
VI. made a peace which in two points ran exactly counter to the 
wishes of the Prussian king. The integrity of the empire was 
sacnkced by the cession of Lorraine, and the elector of Saxony 
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was acknowledged as king of Poland. To make matters worse, the 
preliminaries of the treaty were not communicated to Frederick 
William, and he had to learn them independently. The Viennese 
government actually went so far as to blame the conduct of the 
Prussian troops in the late campaign. To these slights was added 
a growing coolness on the subject of Jiilich and Berg. The emperor 
was now allied with France, and France had always supported 
the wishes of the elector palatine. It became evident that the 
numerous pledges on the emperor’s part were entirely worthless, 
and that the Prussian rights would be little regarded in comparison 
with the possibility of inducing the elector palatine to accept the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Frederick William’s natural irritation was 
increased by the thought that he had been a dupe all along, that 
Austria had always regarded Prussia as an iuferior vassal state 
instead of au independent ally, and that in his blind adherence 
to a humiliating connexion he had involved himself in all the 
miseries of a family quarrel. It was under the influence of these 
feelings that ho one day pointed to his son with the prophetic 
words: “ There stands one who will avenge me.” 

A last attempt was made to induce the emperor to fulfil his 
engagements. On the outbreak of the Turkish war Prussian 
assistance was offered on condition that the treaty of 1728 should 
be confirmed, but the offer was refused. In fact, Charles VI., as we 
have seen, had practically decided to take the opposite side, am 
early in 1739 he concluded his arrangement with Franco, by which 
provisional occupation of the disputed territories was secured for 
two years to the prince of Sulzbach. Repeated disappointmen 
induced Frederick William to depart altogether from his previous 
policy and to open direct negotiations with France, the power 
which he had hitherto displayed a patriotic antipathy. Fleury was 
always willing to have two alternatives to choose between, and h? 
offered to secure to Prussia part of the duchies wl.en thoy became 
vacant. This was accepted by the king, on the ground that a part 
was bettor than nothing, and a secret treaty was arranged at the 
Hague to this effect. FredsxhJUS^would have been p aced m 
a very difficult pos.tion if the question had come up for^ soffiton 

- “ir £ iTXi- °s 

Cm ^turmoil and confusion that followed on his death (3 1 ■ ffg L 
Tho crown of P russia pas sed to his__son, a 
n- vofpd. and at the same tune a far less honest p rince. wn° 
■mjC-CUillY^'n - .“T,,,! „ nt ODly to endure hardship but alsoj? 

p factlse lec ' c ^ «nd 'It~?s d ifficult to decide which of the t gflJHgfljfr 
was the more usefu l to him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION. 

I. Maritime War between England and Spain.— § l. Mercantile 
rivalry; the right of search and Jenkins* ear; outbreak of war* fall 
of Walpole II. The First Silesian War._§ 2. Accession and 
attitude of Frederick the Great. § 3. Question of the Austrian suc¬ 
cession; Maria Theresa; other claimants. § 4. Attitude of the 
^.uropean powers; Prussian invasion of Silesia; battle of Mollwitz 
§ o. Prospects of the imperial election; attitude of France; Belleisle’s 
schemes; Prussia joins France. § 6. Critical position of Maria 
heresa ; conduct of the Hungarians; convention of Klein Schnellen- 
dorf. § 7. French and Bavarians take Prague; Frederick breaks the 
T, Charlcs Y 1 !* § 8- Frederick's Moravian cam- 

f n Bc wTr f n nd R Drestlcn - Period of Prussian Neutrality.— 
V ar »n Bavaria and Bohemia, 1742. 8 10. A flairs in ltnlv • 
attitude of Sardinia; Italian campaign of 1742. 8 11 Death of 
Fleury ; the French minUtry; position of Maria Therm 8 12 
ampaign of 1743 in Bavaria, Western Germany, and Italy • treaty of 

«e-sv. w 

. Irr f '^ & 1 srars F =; 


§ 18. Battle of W . r ; eiectlon of Francis I. to the empire. 

the treaty of Dr^den *ent C0D< l uest of Saion y • 

of the War--8 iq’t! ?• f Second Silesian war. V. Conclusion 

scheme for the settlement ° f 1745 * § 20 ‘ ^Argenson's 

Italian campai^ 0 f 1 1 itS imp ° rt and itS failure - § 21 * 

Campaign J T & in th« °1 Ferdiaand VL of S P^ n - § 22 - 

ations at Breda 8 o? Netherlands; invasions of France; negoti- 
becomes StadthMilJj * French invasion of Holland ; William IV. 
from Itelyt ne^ntU* fai Ure ° f the siege of Genoa; French repulsed 
1748 * Deace nf f at Aix-la-Chapelle. § 24. Campaign of 

1748, peace of Aix-la^hapeiu; results ofthe war. VI. Ru Sill and 
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the Northern States.—§ 25. Reign of Anne; revolutions iu Russia 
in 1740 and 1741 ; accession of Elizabeth. § 2»>. Foreign policy of 
Russia; war with Sweden; conquest of Finland; treaty of Abo; 
Swedish a Hairs. § 27. Alienation of Russia from Prussia; alliance 
with Austria. 

i. Maritime War between England and Spain. 


since tho tip.oi-y r>f ITt.rp.ph t. The occasion of this war was the 
disputed succession to the last male of the Hapsburg line in 
Austria, just as the former great war had followed the death of the 
last male of the Spanish Hapsburgs. Rut before this occasion 
arose, a smaller conflict had broken out between England and 
Spain, which requires a few words of explanation. England was 
still governed by Walpole, who had been at the head of a Whig 
ministry for twenty years, and who had made it one of his chief ob¬ 
jects to keep the country at peaco. There were t \vo grand moto* 

w the country to recover from the exhaua- 






uccessio 



mSSM 


maritime power of England. Spain was still ruled nominally by 
Philip V., but really by his second wife, Elizabeth of Parma, the 
“ tecjpaganfc*” as Carlyle calls her, who had kept Europe embroiled 
by her constant efforts to obtain Italian principalities for her 
chjld ren. Besides the dynastic ambition of the queen, Spanish policy 
was directed to another ^hiw^f hn revival nf that nnval dfld 
ommercial pros 



!•.'■'•H liphvrn >»■" b ™° ch ^ nf >' hfl hnilwB Qf Bflurbon ' hy . 

Which they undertook tn i 'W 1 * arh nthcr hl attacklllg tbe nav fll 

l,ll,ir.in- "<• The treaty was kept so cayeful jy^taet 

that no hint of it reached the English ministers, but it un¬ 
doubtedly encouraged the Spaniards to bolder measures m the 
maintenance of what tliey considered their undoubted rights. 

The treaty'of Utrecht had given England the right of importing 
net-roes info the Spanish colonies, but had restricted the general 
trade to the sending once a year of a single ship of 600 tons burden. 

This restriction had been evaded by thn nan nf a system of smuggling 


V. 
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° and trfiatmB thp "®s with unjustifiable hrntalit v 


»acheri,r, L”^ T ° thCT C0l0mai about the right of 

PI ibh Sri Cam P each y and about the frontiers of 

reached EnS v, * atr0Cltlea committ *l By Spanish sailors 
reached EnsLind, where they roused a tempest of popular indi-na- 

w I c' Ch Th:r C, ;T gCd \ 01) P° sition in order to discredit 
Walpole. The most famous of these s tories was that „f 

Mrs cut offTTa S'" m , aintain f that Be Sd been tortured and his 

has never been The truth of this statemen t 

H- | C T !n 0C "^ 17 ?l^ l |UJ ’Hlitle» wlllfh lollow',1 
r r T'T, '- DUnng th ® l0D " "^ce the naval nT , n i,„i- 

ReUo in tT, y Jf'fllrineieo. Admiral Vernon captured Porto 

Paita, and wi!h thTcentSiln^ IT °> >po . sition - Anson plundered 
world. These were the nS ^ . &mous vo y“g° ™und the 

was repulsed w7th grttTo s ZT*' A " a,t * ck U P°' 1 Cartl > a S<™ 

tM general E,, far was soon swallow,, | „„j„ 

ffltjhatlt helpS a to diror it ¥l ^ppita n cc I k* in th e 
c[ucsti0D, and tW if ]^\ f np! ls 1 i n tho Austrian 


II. The First Silesian War. 


a ywr 52 ti rrj f to P 7 : 7 ° n th v 31st 0f ** ™ 
Charles VI., and the Csarila Anufof w* th ° Era P*« 

Stf? 5 - SSSSSfS 

Rhei r ber g.°apXXTwiTi 8 5 

French men TleSs £"TnT • with Voltaire aod ** 
prospect of seeing a nhilosnnW * uto P lan anticipations upon th 
life, and above all his fomn P asc . end a tJlrone - His previoc 
expect a ^ ^ led men 1 

But events proved tKo r i • tbe exi8tln K system of Governmen 
perhaps the o{ hopes, frsisrklc «, 

merits of his ter^ p 6 , W T , C ° U ' d lul ‘ Y ap P r «»tB t h 
— yst ein, winch he determined strictly \ 
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upho ld, while removing the excesses that had excited rWisinn . 
The Army was actually increased. h ut the costly regiment nf gian ts 
,it. Potsdam was .abolished. Economy was still made a paramoun t 
object in bot h the court .and the public administration , though the 
former was somewhat extended and improved. Ministers were 
retained in their offices, and the friends of the crown prince found 
that merit rather than past services could gain favour from the 
king. From the first Frederic k maintained that a bsolute supremac y 
o ver every department which had been the most striking 
characteristic of his father’s system. The changes that were made 
were only superficial, although they clearly illustrate the difference 
hi character between Frederick and his father. Perfect liberty wa s 
allowed to the pre ss, torture was abolishe d except in a few carefully 
specified cases, and comp1p.fi>. toleration was assured to alL religious 
belief* SO long as their holders behaved as good subjects and, 
abstained p r ^elvfism. In foreign politics the first four 

months of Frederick’s reign are important only as proving his 
determination to use for ambitious purposes the forces collected by 
his father. Ifis first object ffiftS natural l y .I h o im fb i c omen t of those 
claims ii|x?n Jiilic h ftn^ ^erg which had absorbed Fr a d e riok William’s 

nftpi.timi_ -The Elector Palatine was now eighty years old, so that 

the succession question must come up for decision before long. It 
was with this in view that Frederick started to travel through his 
western territories and paid the famous visit to Strasburg. The 
only result of the journey was a growing conviction that nothing 
but opposition was to be expected from Vienna, and this was 
strengthened by the emperor’s attitude in a dispute between the 
king and the bishop of Lidge. In this Frederick convinced Europe 
of his determination to maintain his rights at all hazards, and the 
threat of invasion forced the bishop to purchase the disputed 
succession to Heristal by the payment of 200,000 thalers. Soon 
afterwards a wholly new direction was given to Frederick’s 
ambition by the news of Charles VI.’s death f20 October. 1110). 

G 3. Two ercat questions were raised by this event; ihe succession 
ip tbfl Empire , which was nominally elective, but since 143 JTiaTEeen 
practically hereditary in the house of Hapsburg, and the succession 
to the Austrian territories, which were absolutely Hereditary, but 
had never yet fallen under the rule of a woman. This latter 
question had absorbed the attention of Charles VI. fof tho last 
twenty years, and t he Pragmatic Sanction gave the in heritanofijo 
iiia Airier daughter, Maria Theresa. Her hand had been a great 
prize in the matrimonial market, but her father’s wish and-ter own 
inclination had chosen as her husband Francis of Lorraine,^ who had 
found it necessary to purcliasaJiis bride by exchanging his heredi- 
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tary duchy for the alien state of Tuscany. The hope of a male heir 
had kept Charles VI. from seeking the election of his son-in-law as 
King of the Romans during his own lifetime, and this omission left 
the imperial succession to the interests or caprices of the electors. 

In the Austrian territories Maria Theresa assumed the govern¬ 
ment without any opposition. T he young queen, who was jus t. 
twenty- ih ree jrearsold, found her position the reverse of encourag¬ 
ing The well-armed troops and tlie full treasury which Eugene 
had recommended as the best guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
were non-existent. The finances were in the most Lamentab le 
^SiJition, and fee army , partly through want of funds and partly 
t rough the disasters of the Turkish war, contained only half i ts 
nmnbp, The soldiers were scattere d through the numerous and 
iL ^LprOYince s, apd were dispirited by recent revers es, while the 
most distinguished of the Austrian generals were expiating their 
i -success in prison. To assist he r in the work of government th e 
queen had no one to rely u pon except the octogenaria n ininM.N , .r 

strength lay in h er own character . In spite 
her absolute inexperience. slie was 
aflS rf ? Hf SQ l utS WHffle e, which enabled her to win the 
* An ter 8U l >jeC,8 » and *° 8ave Austria from misfortunes that 
!l r TJTZ ** inevitable. ULnot the most successful, sh^i s i yT ^ 

S£to in y the most attractive anve^jg^ pf the n- hteenth cenlni v. \ ^ ^ 

procure her ™ ^ was i» 

the now govern^t W wL e ' V ll^ t ° pr08eCuto the needful refonns, 

difficu,ties “ d 

agahTw ^ ^^ g 1 I™ Ciaiailteed_oyer_apd_over 
Covered^CharlSH Rs^ean^wers^and it was now to be 
had been costly ThT fW precautlons were as useless as they 
elector of Bav«ri« W<- from Char l es Al b ert, 

hin r 936 ' 7 wnnected with the Hapsburg s 

ZTf? the second daughter of Joseph L But his claim 

^ W th8D thia marr >age. In 1546 Charles V. had 
Sehmnllf«M* e i 8UPPOrt Bavaria against the League of 

AiifltjMo *, D a treaty » which secured the eventual succession in 
Busina to tne Bavarian line. T he the n duke, Albert, had married 
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Anne, daughter of Ferdinand L, whose will was supposed to have 
named her descendants as heirs in case of the male line of Haps- 
burg becoming extinct. Directly after Charles YI.’s death the 
Bavariau envoy a t Vienna made a fo rmal pro test against, the 
accession of Maria Theresa,...and demanded, to see the will, of 
Ferdinand I. The will was accordingly produced, and it was found 
to provide for the extinction not of “ male,” but of “lawful” 
descendants. Charles Albert, however, maintained that the docu¬ 
ment had been tampered wit h, recalled his envoy, and niade no 
secret of his intention to_enforcc his claim. He was also the most 
prominent candidate for the vacant Imperial throne. 

Of the other claims the most important were those advanced by 
Saxonv and Spain . Augustus III., elector of Saxony, had guaran¬ 
teed the Pragmatic Sanction in 1733, to obtain Charles VI.’s 
support in his candidature for the Polish crown. In spite of this 
ho brought forward the claim of his wife, the elder daughter of 
Joseph I., protested against the appointment of Maria Theresa’s 
husband as joint ruler in Austria, and loudly maintained that he 
could not be allowed to give the Bohemian vote at the Imperial 
election. From the first it was evident that the Saxon claim was 
a manifest breach of treaty obligations, and that it was only 
advanced to be bought off by some concession from one or other of 
the competitors. The Spanish claim was still more baseless, but 
more formidable. Philip V., instigated by his ambitious wife, did 
not scruple to appeal to the old arrangement between the two 
Hapsburg lines, in dcfiauce of which lie had obtained his crown. 
The Spanish Hapsburgs were to inherit when the Austrian branch 
died out, he was the heir of the Spanish Hapsburgs, therefore the 
Austrian territories ought to go to him. It was obvious not only 
that this claim was absurd, but that all Europe would combine 
against it, and it was never seriously considered. But it gave Span 
the desired opportunity to reclaim those Itehan provinces wb.oh 
Charles VI. had obtained by the treaty of U reel. . Ehzabeth had 
already won the two Sicilies for Don Carlos, she now hoped to 
acquire a similar principality for her second son, Don Ph.l.p, m 

Lombardy Md^r usca ny^t ^ succession> both in Austria and the 
r * * not n c settled without the intervention of the great 

lMnp.ro, Wd not bo aett ^ ^ nQt only 1U 

'—but also in its relations to the rival claimants, was France. 
After’ ions hesitation France had, in 1735, guaranteed the Pragma! c 
Sanction In the amplest terms; and on tl.is guarantee Charles ' • 
Ll relied with implicit confidence during the last five 
reign On the otl.er hand, France was closely allied by grat.tu 
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to Bavaria, and by relationship to Spain. The all-powerful 
minister Fleury, was inclined by temperament to ovndn .these 
tlifficuitLCS_h y pur suing a waitin g pol icy, but it was doubtful 
whether he would be able to resist the strong martial party which 
was rajjidly gaining ground at the_ZrencluCourt. Next to France 
the most important of European powers was England. 4s elector 
oj ^Hanover, George II. was bound to a close alliance withljjr 
housc_of Hapsburg. while English interests, especially durin^thc 
war_ with the Spa ni sh Beurbons^made itjmperatiye to maintain 
Ui fi powe r . of Anuria as_abalance to th at of France . There was, 
therefore, no doubt that England would f ulfil its obligati^ 
suppor^the Pragmatic^Sanction, and that Holland would, as usual, 
o_low in the wake qf_England. .Russia had been one of the first 
lowers to accept the Pragmatic Sanction, and Charles VI. had 
thought to make certain of its support by his conduct in the. 

urkish War. But this close alliance had been broken off bv the 
I wan vr th * C “ rina Anne . **'.d by the accession of the infant 
Mnlili l C “? f P ° wer was now iQ tho hands of Marshal 

AuTtria ’ On°*r n°' V “ * * l " tterdis P° scd Russia than to 
Austria. On tho other hand, the Czar’s father, Anton Ulric of 

5E17 *,»*■*•« :< owi. vo. .id», „ 

STZZ ^i ? hl8 ! nfluence - But in the end tllSLJllituik. 
rev olutions* ^ unim j^ , Dt > in consequence of a series of palace 
afTirs Th! ^ , lmp0SSiblc an y decisive bne in foreign 

Charles p m “ ^ 0lh “ 1 Slato ° f importance was .SardinU. 

fr ° m PhUi P IL > - d wtTwT 

b^tt E d^“ of tertSw 88 diC,a ‘d d ’ ““**** ^'^eceS; 
traditional scheme of nhtn* • aggran(1 | scment * He inherited tho 

could rely with’certainty nmnfh d ° Ubtful ; a ^ that Maria Theresa 
and unnn th«non* v* ^ViP 011 8 u PP<>rt of England and Holland 

encou^ni waa T y ° f RuS3ia ’ far the P™4>t of affairs, if not 
pected danger arosp f **** n0t ^ 10 P € ^ ess * But a, sudden and unox- 

p ected danger arose froma^uarter where it was tait expiated. Of 
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spite of a growing alienation from the emperor, Frederick William 
had never shown any desire to repudiate his obligations, and more¬ 
over Prussia had been so long at peace that its neighbours had 
grown quite accustomed to seeing its army increased and trained, 
and never dreamt of its being actively employed. The most intense 
surprise and consternation was aroused when it appeared that the 
young king was about to revive t he obsolete and almost forg otten 
c laims of his family in Silesia a nd, to e nforce them at the swo rd’s 
point . There seems no doubt that Frederick formed this determin¬ 
ation the moment he heard of Charles Vl.'s death. Throwing off 
the ague from which he was suffering, he at once set to work, and 
summoned to his side Podewils and Marshal Schwerin, who were his 
only confidants in the matter. There were two alternative lines of 
policy to pursue. Either Frederick might offer to support Maria 
Theresa against all opponents and demand Silesia as the price of his 
assistance: or he might ally himself with Bavaria and France and 
conquer Silesia in conjunction with them. Ultimately Frederick 
decided to seize Silesia and to leave the choice between the two 
alternatives open. If Maria Theresa would accept his terms, he 
would support her and give his vote for her husband, otherwise lie 
would join her enemies and vote for Bavaria. In cither case he 
was willing to give up his claims upon Jiilich and Berg, which 
'had comparatively little value in his eyes. Historians have taken . 
very great pains to analyse and discuss the merits of the Silesian 
claim. But it is noteworthy that Frederick himself says hardly any¬ 
thing about them. His motives, according^to his o wn a cc ount, wer e 
“ am hi tion r interest, and the desire to make people tal k of me/’ 
There can be no doubt that the claims were legal l y_idmpgfr.yalueloss, 
and th at the invasion of Silesia waa under all the circumstancesm 
nr.fr o f the most unjustifiable aggressifilL- 

On the 16th of December. Frederick^ianmfinced. hjs march , 
and almost ~on the same day his ambassador presented.Jnmself 
at the CourToT'V ienhaT ^Iis instructions were to enlarge upon 
thc~ dangers which threatened Austria, and to .point out ti^t 
the nnl y security lay in_the Prussian_alHance, which could be pur ¬ 
chas ecf by th e cession of Silesia* Maria T heresa and her h usband 
rejected the Insidious offer with scorn, and refuged to negotiatejs ^2 
lonfr as a singlej^russian soldier .xemained on Austrian_sflil- SsiWr' 
a ns neat as it was unforeseeq. ^ There was no army 
u oppose rrederick’s march, and he met with "no resistance except 
from the garrisoned fortresses of Glogau, Brieg and Neisse. ThS 
Protestants, who had suffered from the orthodox rule of Austria, 
welcomed the Enissian-King- as they had formerly appealed to 
Charles" Xif. of Sweden. One town after another opened tneir 
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gates to him, and even the capital, Breslau, undertook to remain 
neutral 60 long as it was allowed to retain its municipal indepen¬ 
dence and to be free from a foreign garrison. On the 8th of March 
the first of the three fortresses, Glogau, was stormed by the younger 
Leopold of Dessau, and Frederick now laid siege to Neisse. Here 
he was surprised by the sudden arrival of an Austrian army under 
Neipperg. Hastily raising the siege, the Prussians retreated towards 
Ohlau which they had previously occupied. But the enemy 
contrived to get in front of them, and to prevent being utterly cut 
off from supplies and communications it was necessary to fight the 
battle of Mollwitz on the 10th of April. The Prussian cavalry was 
the weakest arm of the service and was completely routed by the 
Austrian charge under Romer. Frederick was induced or com¬ 
pelled to quit the field, narrowly escaped being captured at Oppeln 
which had been seized by the Austrians, and spent sixteen hours in 
almost solitary flight. Meanwhile the day had been retrieved by 
the steadiness of the Prussian infantry under Schwerin. At last 
the careful drill introduced by Frederick William aud the old 
Dossauer produced its fruits. With their iron ramrods the Prussians 
could fire more than twice as fast as the enemy, and this gavo them 
a tremendous advantage. The Austrians wore compelled to retire 
upon Neisso and the first of a long series of Prussian victories was 
won. Frederick was extremely chagrined at the part he had played 
in the battlo and never pardoned Schwerin. But in spite of his 
personal humiliation his hold on Silesia was saved, and on immense 
impression had been made on public opinion in Europe. Frederick 
after Mollwitz undertook the siege of Brieg, which was forced to 
surrender, and then, as Neipperg’s position was too strong to bo 
c attacked, he went into camp at Strchlen, where he busied himself 
I with diplomacy and with the training of his cavalry so as to 

batUe° th08C dCfe ^ tS WhiCh had ^ 60 COD8 P icuous in the late 

§ 5. Meanwhile, Maria Theresa was still endeavouring to secure her 
(7 « election as emperor. The great obstacle in the way was 

\\ that the Lorraine family had come to be regarded as Frenchmen 
rather than Germans, and that Francis, now that he had lost 
Lorraine, had not a single possession in Germany. If his wife died 
he would be a merely nominal emperor, without any independent 
power of his own. Inspite of difficulties his election, in the 
early months of mTTBppeired by no means impossible. The 
electors of Mainz and Trier were in his favour. The archbishop of 
Cologne was not on the best terms with his brother, the elector of 
Bavaria, and this family quarrel might be utilised to gain him over. 
The attitude of England seemed to leave no doubt as to 
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Hanoverian vote. The Elector of Saxony wished to be emperor 
himself, but if that were out of the question, it seemed at least as 
likely that he would vote for Austria as for Bavaria. The Elector 
Palatine could be gained over by guaranteeing Julich and Berg to 
the Sulzbach branch. Even the Prussian vote might be purchased, 
if absolutely necessary, at the price of Silesia. The right of voting 
for Bohemia had been transferred by Maria Theresa to her husband, 
but Saxony had formally protested, and the interesting question as 
to the rights of a female elector would have to be settled by tbo 
electoral college. 

Prussia was still the only active enemy of Maria Theresa. 
Bavaria and Spain were powerless without the help of France. 
Bavaria had neither men nor money; and as long as the English 
tleets held the sea, Spain was cut off from Italy, unless France 
would grant an overland passage to Spanish troops. It therefore 
doj)cnded upon the attitude of France whether there should bo a 
general war about the Austrian succession, or whether it should bo 
restricted to the campaign in Silesia. If Louis XV. and Fleury 
had been left to themselves they would probably have remained 
neutral, and in that case the war would never have reached any 
serious dimensions. The motive for French intervention lay in the 


memory of the long contest against the house of Hapsburg. Tbo 
policy of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV. had brought such 
glory to Franco that men forgot that this policy had gained its end, 
and that the Ilapsburgs, since the extinction of the Spanish branch, 
were no longer dangerous to Franco or to Europe. The leader of 
the aggressive party was Charles Louis Fouquet, count of Belleislc, 
the grandson of Louis XI V.’s famous minister, and the represen¬ 
tative of the rising generation who found themselves shut out from 
a career cither at home or abroad by Fleury’s jealousy of rivals and 
his inveterate love of peace. Belleisle’s schem e, as presented by 
him to tho ministers, aimed at the partition of the Austrian 
territories. Franco was to annex the Netherlands and Luxemburg, 
Bavaria was to have Bohemia and the imperial crown, Sardinia and 
Spain were to divide Lombardy, Parma and Tuscany. Opposition 
from England might be bought off by the grant of commercial 
advantages. Russia could be rendered powerless either by a 
domestic revolution or by a war with Sweden. Saxony might be 
conciliated with a small slice of territory, afterwards settled as 
Moravia. Maria Theresa would be powerless against so many foes, 
so that*it would be hardly necessary to draw the sword. Austria 
once partitioned, tho supremacy of France would be assured, and 
the Bourbons would be the dictators of Europe. 

The sohome was grand^enough to fascinate the inexperienced, 
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while Fleury was worked upon by the fear that Francis, if lie 
became emperor, would endeavour to recover Lorraine. The corre¬ 
spondence with Maria Theresa became less and less cordial, while 
Belleisle was raised to the rank of marshal, and sent as envoy to 
Germany. After visiting the courts of the Rhenish electors, where 
he was lavish in bribes and promises, he went on to Bavaria, and 
on the 22nd of May, 1741, concluded the treaty of Nymphenburg 
with Charles Albert. France undertook to support the elector’s 
claims to the Austrian succession as well as to the empire, and to 
send at least 16,000 men to his assistance. In return, the French 
were to be allowed to retain any conquests that they might make 
in the Netherlands. On the 28th of May a similar treaty was 
made by the Spanish envoy, who also promised men and money to 
Bavaria on condition that all conquests of the Spaniards in Italy 
should be confirmed to them. 


Prussia had not yet joined the great league that was forming 
against Austria; and Frederick, who saw through the French 
schemes for a division of Germany, was eager to force Maria 
Ihcresa to purchase his alliance by the cession of Silesia. His 
chief hope was based upon the intervention of England. The 
English parliament had declared warmly for Maria Theresa, but' 
neither George II. nor Walpole wished for war against Prussia, the 
king for fear of Hanover being attacked, the minister because ho 
. deemed the coalition too strong. England was actuated solely by 
hostility to France, while common Protestantism was a link with 
russia. The primary object of English policy, therefore, was to 
induce Mans Theresa to grant Frederick’s demands. But the 
efforts of the two envoys, Lord Hyndford and Sir Thomas 

Wer * f °‘ led by the obstinat « determination of the 
Archduchess not to break the Pragmatic Sanction by any cession 

IS 17 ’. lll0 / ai l Ure of these negotiations forced Frederick 
°Tl, y ■ t ° T nfi “ hi8 Patriotism as a German to Ids interests 

the tr^Tn^ 8 ’ and , t ° j0 '“ France - 0n the 5th of Juno 
r v * i stipulated mutual assistance in case of atta ck. 

, L Ui A bU-J HHtfct- article s Frederick promised his vote to the 
elector 01 Bay an a, and resigned his claims upon Jiilich and Berg. 
LQUIB & ■ _suar auteed to him Lower Silesia, pyith Breslau, and 
promise o send] 4o,000 m en into Germany within t wo_nwnikfi, 

a n d^un dnc eAhaiiwe deB to make war on IWia B efore the end 
of Augustus HI. of Saxony j ni ned the Frencli alli&neg-On 

con d i t i on Of re ceivi^Moravi a and Up p er Silesia. About the same 
time.thc Electo rjrf Bavaria captured Ps^ 

§ 6. The league against Austria being now complete, France pre¬ 
pared to take an activfe part in the war. Two armies were formed, the 
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one under Belleisle to co-operate with the Bavarians against Austria, 
the other under Maillebois to advance into the Netherlands, so as 
to threaten Holland and Hanover witli invasion. As Belleisle was 
still occupied with diplomacy, his troops crossed the Rhine on the 
12th of August, under the command of Lenville. To prove that 
they were auxiliaries rather than principals in the war, they 
assumed the Bavarian colours. Without opposition they joined 
the elector’s troops, and the combined forces took Linz on the 10th 
of September, so that they stood within three days’ march of 
Vienna. Everything seemed to favour the League. Sweden 
declared war against Russia, and George II., frightened by the 
advance of Maillebois, concluded a convention by which Hanover 
was to remain neutral and the Hanoverian vote was promised to 
Charles Albert. 

'The terror which was inspired at Vienna by the news of the 
French advauco forced Maria Theresa to resume the project of 
buying off the hostility of Prussia. Robinson was sent to Frederick's 
camp at Strchlen, but the concessions which he was authorised to 
offer were insufficient, and were haughtily rejected by the king. To 
emphasise his adhesion to the French alliance, Frederick now 
occupied Breslau, which had hitherto retained its independence. 
At tho same time he urged the allied armies to advance from Linz 
against Vienna. 

It was a critical momen t fo r Maria Th eresa. Her husband w as 
unpopula r, and she hersel f was absent in Hun gary, the province 
wh ich for n early a ccnturyTiad^Becn in constant revolt against the 
ITnpsbnrgs. _ At this juncture she determined to disregard the 
advice of her German ministers, and to grant the Hungarians 
t V-r-ifiht. nf arming t hemselves, which had hithertoJie^n_gtudj.ous]y 
withheld.^ T tys proof of confide n ce , a nd the , yi§U> l g - ftnP^ a n c e _ of 
the hated Germans, ro used the _sensi_tiyeMagyar8 ^enthusiastic 
devotion An insurrection, or armed levy of the whole population, 
was unanimously voted, and no opposition was made to the appoint¬ 
ment of the grand-duke Francis as joint-ruler. It is true that the 
micen had to purchase these ^concessions by the grant of consti¬ 
tutional privileges, which serilusly. limited the central power, and 
that the Hungarian troops, alUys disorderly and unmanageably 
did not render very effectiveiss.stance. But th^nomlefect^aa_ 
prodigiaus.- At the moment Uen everything seemed lost when 
the”oapitaI was being deserted dnd there was no ally to be called in, 
the province which had shown the greatest aversion to Hapsburg 
rule suddenly seLaa_flsamp.le_Qf Joyalty whick mMtua-pBlfniwd 
imiSaaion-both in Anstria^apd. in Europe. At the same tune 
Maria Theresa was materially aid ed by disunion among her _gB8flUg3,— 
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Vienna must have fallen if it had been promptly attacked. Rut 
the French, either for military reasons or through jealousy of 
Prussia and Bavaria, refused to advance from Linz, and leaving 
Vienna on their right entered Bohemia. 

The immediate danger to Austria was over, but it had already 
produced an important result in compelling Maria Theresa to 
consent to concessions. To save her capital she had opened simul¬ 
taneous negotiations with France and with Prussia. An envoy was 
sent to treat with Belleisle at Frankfort; aud he offered to give 
France Luxemburg, to hand over the Netherlands to Bavaria, and 
to satisfy Spain in Italy. In return for this the invasion of Austria 
was to be given up, Prussia was to be compelled to restore Silesia, 
and the grand duke Francis was to obtain the empire. These 
proposals were based on the supposition that the object of France 
was to obtain territorial acquisitions. But this, in Belleisle’s mind, 
was wholly secondary to the humiliation of Austria, and the 
proposals were unhesitatingly rejected. More successful were the 
negotiations whioh Marshal Neipperg was authorised to conduct 
with Prussia. The real mediator was Lord Hyndford. On the 9th 
of October a secret conference was held at Klein Schnellendorf, at 
which only five persons were present, Frederick himself and Colonel 
Ooltz for Prussia, Neipperg and Lentulus for Austria, and Hynd- 
ford. The terms of a convention had been already agreed upon, 
iho Prussians were to be allowed to take Neisse after a sham 

hut™ U ^ 6 ° day !' Neip P er e ™ to be allowed to withdraw 

fn EZf? th u 1Wian tro °P 8 " ero * "’inter 

ht-miJT S ‘ . a ’ , and Fredenck Promised to abstain from all 

r rr 1 * Au ^ tna Hanover - within » months a 

fonna treaty was to be arranged, by which Lower Silesia was to be 
defimtdy ceded to Prussia. The contracting parties swore to keep 
the convention completely secret, and Frederick declared that if 

lf h0UUh f d himself frced from a11 obligations. 

cTvenLr B,gn6d °“ e “ her 8ide ' and the on 'y record of the 
—“T a Wntm g to the hand of Lord Hyndford. The 
flirtlw ! i™, commenced, and after a formal cannonade the 

Intwed .T f 6 ! °“ the 20(1 of November. Neipperg was 
territories arm y to the defence of the Austrian 

,, co °of Klein 8chnellendort is one of the great stum- 
mg- oc 8 in the way of Frederick’s apologists, and as a masterly 
piece of treacherous doubl^dealing it has no equal. Maria Theresa’s 
o jec is unmistakable. It was absolutely necessary to withdraw 
rom bile si a the one army which Austria possessed, and this could 
o y be e ected by a sacrifioe. She may also have hoped to irritate 
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the other allies against Prussia. Frederick's ]>olicy is more intricate 
but equally obvious. It was a great thing for him to obtain 
possession of Neisse without having to strike a blow for it. Lower 
Silesia passed absolutely into his possession, and he was able to 
recruit his exhausted troops. At the same time his future actions 
were U*ft entirely untrammelled. The condition of secrecy could 
not possibly be observed. Even if nothing had been betrayed on 
the part of Austria, the sham siege of Neisse and the departure of 
Ncipperg’s army could not fail to arouse the suspicion of his allies. 
He gained a great immediate advantage by making promises which 
he never intended to keep, and in fact he provided himself before¬ 
hand with a convenient pretext for breaking them. The only 
people whom he sacriticcd were his allies, who suddenly found that 
they had to reckon with Neipperg’s army, which had hitherto been 
occupied in Silesia. 

§ 7. It is probable that when Frederick concluded the convention 
he expected the allies to fail in their invasion of Bohemia, and 
at the moment this appeared more than possible. Their com¬ 
munications with Upper Austria and Bavaria were cut off by 
tho march of Neipperg's army into Moravia. Charles Albert 
wished to turn back for the maintenance of his Austrian conquests, 
which had been left in the charge of Count S<$gur. But tho French 
officers insisted upon attacking Prague. Bclleislo himself hurried 
up from Frankfort to assume tho command, but was detained by a 
serious illness at Dresden. To everybody’s surprise Prague was 
taken at the first assault (25th Nov.), thanks to tho energy and 
good fortune of the young Maurice do Saxe, a son of Augustus II. 
and tho Countess of Konigsmark. Tho loss of Prague was a 
terrible blow to Maria Theresa, and was followed by even worse 
disasters. On tho 5th of December a revolution in Russia deprived 
Austria of a friend. The Regent Anne, who governed for her infant 
son Iwan, was overthrown, and the government was assumed 
by Elizabeth, tho youngest daughter of Peter the Great, who was 
inclined to a French alliance. Worst of all, the fall of Prague de¬ 
cided Frederick to break the convention of Klein Schnellendorf. 
With cynical audacity ho announced to Lord Hyndford his deter¬ 
mination to stand by the winning side, and 6ent Schwerin to invade 
Moravia. On the 27th of December the Prussians occupied Olmiitz, 
and Frederick promised to join them early in the next year. 

enj of 1741 Maria Theresa’s position seemed alm ost 
liopoless^ Up per Austria and great part of Bohemia wore hg] d by 
t he French and Bavarians. The Prussians occupied Silesi a, and b*j 
begun the Invasi on of Moravia . T he only Austrian arm y, that of 
NpippergHa ^^ unable to move in either directi on. 
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the courage Qf the queen was never more conspicuous, anti fortune 
turned at t he critical moment. Belleisle's illness had led to the 
appointment of a new commander, Broglie, who was sluggish and 
incapable, unpopular with his own officers, and personally detested 
by Frederick. From this time we can trace a growing alienation 
between Prussia and France, which encouraged Austria to adopt a 
bolder attitude. Regiments were withdrawn from Italy, and, with 
the Hungarian levies, were formed into a second army under 
KheveuhUller. Early in January, 1742, these troops advanced into 
upper Austria, where they were welcomed by the population. On 
the 23rd Linz was captured, and on the next day Passau surrendered 
to an advanced body of hussars under Biirenklau. The Austrian 
provinces were recovered. 

These successes came too late to influence the course of events at 
Frankfort, where the Elector of Bavaria was chosen emperor as 
Charles VII. by eight votes on the 24th of January, the very day 
of the fall of Passau. Before his coronation, the luckless emperor 
heard that his own territories were invaded. Khevenhuller over¬ 
ran Bavaria in three weeks, and captured the whole province excel,t 
btrassburg, lngolsiadt, and a few other fortresses. He was prevented 
lrom completing the work by an order to send 10,000 men to join 

ie main army at Budweis, the command of which was transferred 
rom Neipperg to Charles of Lorraine, Maria Theresa’s brother-in- 


th * : “r Whl e .r r 1 erick - n01 without e™ 1 difficulty,had obtained 
cro . fr, ° th u• SaXOn Rn "y and a Frcuch detachment, which 

rrttftr i co T and for the M ° ravian m* 

**“ 5*” been misunderstood, was to force Maria 
who effSiw! U P rr miat °, Bavaria - Moravia ‘0 Saxony, and the 
fimnd i s W f Z 10 himSelf ' He 1,ad 1,0 «al desire to 

^fer nfrUv^ 0 "^ “ d BaVaria ’ but he felt that th cy would be 
Bohem^ A8 l0D g 115 Maria •I'kte.a kept 
SUesT if “ v, ,°T‘t 8he W0Uld 8lwa y s aim the recovery of 
OlmUtz he w. . t 0Se pr ° Vinccs - »ileeia would be safe. At 
f Silesi • h ^ aD Austr * an env °y, who offered the cession 

i . h\ a '*\v rc ^ erick > confidently anticipating success, refused to 
F i . a le8, 0n the 15tb of February he took Iglau, where the 

recalled by Broglie, and after some difficulty 
„ , . , - e Saxons to join him in the siege of Briinn. But 
Frederick found the Moravian campaign a very different affair from 
that in Silesia. Mixed forces were far more difficult to handle 
than his own subjects, and the population was bitterly hostile to 
the invaders. Before the sluggish Charles of Lorraine had decided 
which enemy to attack, the Prussian king had given up the enter- 
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prise in disgust. On the 25th of April the Prussians evacuated 
Olmiitz, and inarched to Chrudim in Bohemia, where they en¬ 
camped for a period of rest. The Austrians found that they had 
nothing to do but occupy the deserted fortresses, and Prince Charles 
now determined to follow the enemy into Bohemia. 

The failure of the Moravian campaign, and Frederick’s evident 
alienation from his allies, led to a renewal of negotiations with 
Austria. Maria Theresa had recently been strengthened by the fall 
of Walpole’s ministry, which had been partly due to his failure to 
give efficient support to the Austrian cause. Foreign affairs were 
now in the bauds of Carteret, who was regarded as the champion of 
intervention in Gem,any. Parliament declared strongly for sup¬ 
porting Austria against France, and voted a subsidy of half-a- 
million. But on one ]>oint Walpole’s policy was followed by his 
successors. They gave it to be understood that England could take 
no part in the war until terms had been arranged with Prussia* 
Maria Theresa was now eager for an agreement which would give 
her the support of the maritime powers, and ensure the triumphant 
expulsion of tho French from her territories. She was willing to 
give up Lower Silesia with Glatz and great part of Upper Silesia, 
but she demanded that, in return for these ample concessions, 
Frederick should join her against France and Bavaria. This the 
king unhesitatingly refused. He would bo neutral, but even ho was 
not capablo of such a political somersault. Moreover he wished to 
keep Silesia, and not to fight for it over again with France and 
Saxony. On this difference the negotiations, which were again 
conducted by flyndford, broke down, and it was obvious that the 
war must go on until one or other party should give way. 

Charles of Lorraine was now marching from Moravia into 
Bohemia, and tho Prussians lay between him and Prague. If the 
negotiations had succeeded he would have been allowed to attack 
tho French without hindrance. That was now impossible, and on 
tho 17th of May the Prussian and Austrian armies met for the 
second time in a pitched battle at Chotusitz or Czaslau. The result 
was the same as at Mollwitz, with the great difference that tho 
victory was not won in Frederick’s absence, but was gained in great 
measure by his own skill and energy. Tho battle was a diplomatic 
movo rather than a great military achievement, and was fought 
by Frederick to force Austria to fall in with his demands. This 
was fully realised at Vienna, and the negotiations were at once 


resumed. 

The nows 
of energy. 
Sahay over 


of Chotusitz had roused the French to make 6ome show 
A detachment of Broglie’s troops won a small victory at 
the Austrians under Lobkowitz, who had been left in 
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Bohemia by Prince Charles. The French might have held their 
position in Pisek and Pilsen if they could have prevented the union 
of the Prince’s army with that of Lobkowitz. Belleisle, who had 
returned from Frankfort after the election, hurried off to Frederick’s 
camp to induce him to do something. There he must have seen 
pretty clearly through the king’s designs, especially as the Prussians 
made not the slightest effort to check the enemy’s retreat. Prince 
Charles joined Lobkowitz without any difficulty, and at once 
advanced against the French. Broglie decided that he could not 
resist so large a force, and retreated from point to point. First 
Pisek and then Pilsen were taken by the Austrians, and the French 
were compelled to retire ignominiously under the walls of Prague. 
Ihis news decided Frederick. He was afraid that if Prague were 
taken, Maria Theresa would withdraw the powers that had been 
given to Hyndford, and try to recover Silesia. He sent off a courier 
at once to his minister Podewils, urging him to arrange a treaty 
with Hyndford as soon as possible. He was to stipulate for Lower 
bileMa and Glatz, with the border-counties of Bohemia if possible; 
it not then he must get as much as he could of Upper Silesia, 
lodewils who had always wished to come to terms with Austria 
and Lugland, had already commenced the negotiations of his own 
accord so that the matter was readily settled. Oil 11th Jthe 
very day on which the courier, arrived, thej>reliminaries of peace 

Maa Theresa surrendered Lowex-SU^sja, 

tlTroppau, and 

nndfrt oak. to withdrawn his 
difficulties arose 

„ p r». £* ^ but “Theresa refused to £ve 
de'iretolatwsSit? ** * -tisfy the ktog-s 

III. Period op Prussian Neutbality. 

if ^—SSjS? 1 . 0 * ^ >rufl9 ta and Saxony ruined all the French 

schemes of partitioning Austria, and Fleury and Belleisle had 
o mg o aim at but the release of the troops from their imprison- 
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ment in Bohemia. This was first attempted by diplomacy, and terms 
were offered which contrasted strongly with the haughty tone hither¬ 
to employed by the court of Versailles. But Maria Theresa, eager 
for revenge upon an unprovoked assailant, and encouraged by the 
prospect of English assistance, refused to listen to any proposal of 
peace. She had hopes of obtaining some compensation for Silesia, 
and wished to force Charles VII. to alienate part of Bavaria in ex¬ 
change for the Netherlands and a strip of northern France. To 
effect this the military strength of the French must be more 
completely broken than it would be if their army were allowed to 
march peaceably out of Bohemia. But the practical measures of 
Austria were less energetic than her intentions. Khevenhuller in 
Bavaria was still weakened and discontented by the loss of parfrof his 
troops, and the grand duke Frauds, whosuperseded his brother Charles 
in Bohemia, was not ready to besiege Prague until the end of July. 
France, on the other hand, was discouraged rather than defeated. 
At the risk of opening the way for English intervention, Maillebois 
army was ordered to march eastwards to reinforce Broglie and 
Belleisle, while another detachment was sent under Harcourt into 
Bavaria. These energetic measures nearly succeeded in wresting 
their expected success from the Austrians. Francis, alarmed at 
the approach of a new hostile army, left 12,000 men under Festetics 
to watch Prague, while he himself, with the bulk of his troops, 
marched to meet Maillebois. Khevenhuller, who had failed to 
prevent the entrance of the French into Bavaria, tried to redeem 
matters by joining the grand duke. But by this step he left the 
duchy undefended. Seckendorf, the second imperial general who 
had deserted the Hapsburg cause when it seemed to be unfortunate, 
was now in command of the Bavarian troops, and ho found no 
difficulty in taking Munich (7th October), and recovering the 

whole of Bavaria except Scharding and Passau 

Meanwhile the combined armies of Khevenhuller and the D rand 
duke contented themselves with holding the Bohemian frontier 
aoainst Maillebois by a series of marches and counter-marches. As 
the French commander was not more active or capable than his 
opponents, this proved a sufficiently easy task It was nmv 
decided to send Lobkowitz with reinforcements to join Festetics 
before Prague. Marshal Broglie had already left the city o 
sunersede Maillebois, so that Belleisle was left in sole command. 
He had taken advantage of the cessation of the siege to brin 
nlics into Prague, and could have stood a siege for some time, 
f h e hTbeen Anything to gain by it. But his one thought now 
C leave Hie city as soon as i»ossible, and to march by Eger into 
2 ^ H-^S-d Lobkowitz by the measures which were 
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taken for a feigned defence, and on the night of the I.id, 

December the French troops, numbering alnntt 11,000, started mi 

thc.r march. They suffered frightful hardships from the cold, and 

from the attacks of the light-armed Hungarian cavalry. Km 

Bellcisles resolution overcame all obstacle, and by man hi.'i- ni-l.t 

and day he reached Eger on the 27th of December after l.nvfim |7, st 

more than 2000 men on the way. In Prague some ttOOO men had 

been left under Lieutenant Chevcrt, not so much to defend the 

place as because they were nimble to bar the hardships of a winter 

march. Even this force LohkowiU did not venture to attack but. 

opcnc neg ot ia tionB with Chevcrt. On 25tl» Decern her’ the 

capitulation was signed by which the garrison was allowed to 

t\Tl ° Ut . Wlth f a11 the honours of war, and Prague returned to 
the possession of Austria. 

a / tCr ?" arduo " 8 cnm l«W'. »'»'» I..HH 

.Jal p g l h ? V . e ,l0n ° by accc I" in B «los|.,K.il over I pros nf 

ivacL^f 10 ., r ^ ' VO " Wk ’ b,,t lM ' vwin 1 "" 1 

thev hld ' f , Cn, i B , ti11 0CC,,|,i, •' ,l E B° r - A '"< '«* «-*i" this 
‘ h y “f Racnf,c 1 c,1 i ncnr 'y their conquests in Havana. Ilrr»li. % 

up M r7 C - C C °™r‘" d " ,C I >Ibco " f Mnilleliol», hml K SVe„ 

K . .aW * p' nS B ° b ? ,i# ' ftna lmd •"“«»•«» "> Ihivnriii in .ho 

‘! 1“ ,f t,lkln S IWu before the close of the < n m,*| u „ T|.„ 

?«*• - ... fiJi 

rccruU themselves for the next year', carn^gt W,,,Ur -e*- r '-« *<* 

i7 *2 had r^orZho^ro^^ir 1 ,o - 

treaties of Utrecht and Iiasia.it had given Charllrvl'""' m'' 0 
able possessions in Italy; Milan with its fnl il . V * c : ,,,8i,, " r ’ 
impregnable Mantua tbn i 1 fcrtilo territories, the 

Naples. Sardinia, which on "*** ml 

parativcly useless had Wr, u , . llB ^ ,Mtanco was coin- 

profitable island of Sicily. In*Itahr 8 ah n 20 ^ th ° far moro 
indisputably the foremr » y» ^ in Germany, Austria was 

“Spanish (>.u! 1 cd" wt ( t I r Wer - ButCharlc " VI. and bin 
the result was the loss of V.„ 8u ® CCRMf " 1 rulcr * >n Italy, and 
or Spain. As and Slci ‘y «» ™r, to Don Carlo* 

Piacenza, and, in a sense the^ 'TTT bad rcccivcd Parr,,a and 
given to his son-in-Uw ’J ‘h® 8 ** 1 } d “chy of Tuscany, which wa* 
same time a i M an •Valent for Lorraine. At tho 

Sardinia. 6 8tr ^ ^ Milanese bad been ceded to 

Maria Theresa succeeded therefore by the Pragmatic Sanction to 
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Milan with its diminished territories, Mantua, the Tuscan ports, and 
Parma and Piacenza, while her husband was grand duke of Tuscany 
in his own right. The independent states in the peninsula, were 
JCaples under Don Carlos, the papacy now held by Benedict XIV., 
Venice, Sardinia, which included that island with Savoy and 
Piedmont and was ruled by Charles Emanuel Ill., and Modena, 
under one of the Este family. No hostility was to he expected 
from the papacy or front Venice. The duke of Modena was unim¬ 
portant, and Charles Emanuel was married to the sister of the 
grand duke of Tuscany, so that his support might be relied on, unless 
some opportunity occurred for gratifying the traditional greed 
of his family for increasing their territories. The only ruler who 
was likely to be hostile was Charles of Naples, hut he was very 
distant from the Austrian territories, and was not very formidable, 
unless he received support from his relatives in Spain. It was on 
Spain, therefore, that the question depended whether Maria 1 hcresa s 
accession would be followed by disturbances in Italy similar to 
those in Germany. Of the attitude of Spain there was no doubt 
for a moment. The restless wife of Philip V. had never been 
reconciled to the loss of the duchy of Parma, where she had been 
lH.ru and bred, and determined to spare no effort for its recovery. 
The great difficulty in the way of such an enterprise was the 
journey between the two peninsulas. The sea was held by the 
hostile English fleet, and to effect the land passage it was necessary 
to pass through the territories both of France and Sardinia. 1' rotn 
France, when once Floury had decided to follow the policy of 
Uclleislc, no difficulty was anticipated, but the attitude of the 
lung of Sardinia, who held the passes of the Alps, was much more 
doubtful. It was obviously to the interest of Sardinia to maintain 
the status quo, to balance the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs in Italy 
so as to prevent either of them from obtaining a predominance 
which would bo dangerous to its own independence. Of the t o 
families the Bourbons were the more dangerous, because of the 
neighbourhood of France to Savoy. If the Hapsburgs were supremo 
in ltalv it was always possible to join France against them. As 
Lainst these considerations of policy there was the never-ceasing 
desire to obtain as much as possible of Lombardy. Lombardy w 
t the hands of Austria, not of Spam, and the court of Turin was 
11 on-are that the largest concessions would be made by the party 
not in" possession. Infect Spain proposed to expel the Hapsburgs 
r 1 tnlv to ccdo Lombardy as far as the Adda to Sardinia, and t 
from Italy o l f P „ rma and Piacenza. On these term 

ft f^ ctw the alliance that had been made at 

m. m. ... — Hr** » “ 
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ally. But the king of Sardinia was fully conscious of the ]K.litie 
arguments against the aggrandisement of the Bourbons in Italy. 
He formed the alliance for the mere purpose of forcing Austria to 
pay him a good price for breaking it. It was of the greatest 
importance to Maria Theresa to buy over Charles Emanuel, but 
it was difficult for her to consent to the cession of territory which 
was demanded, not only a large portion of Lombardy as far as 
1 avia, but also territory belonging to Genoa, which Sardinia wanted 
as an opening to the Mediterranean. England undertook the 
mediation with Sardinia as with Prussia, but failed to induce the 
queen to make such extreme sacrifices. Suddenly, in November, 

;, ^ C r^ e vr: ly news tl,at to* Spaniards had 

th ° Engh8h flcet landed an army in ,h e gulf of 

Obs acic i n gave . a f rcat ? lmlse t0 the negotiations, but a serious 

t«ari to LT C f m tbe C ' aim Charles Emanuel put 

Na urallv^ tk •' UCCeSsi ° n M a deeendant of Philip II. 
naturally Maria Theresa was unwilling to admit an ally into the 

w n,ig " 1 ,h>1 C ™ ! 

Sanllnio s Ultima,cly the question of territorial cessions to 
Sardmm was postponed, and on the 1st of Febr^. 1742 a 

convention. As long as it lasted he was tho 

enforce them, but he reserved the right to repudiated 
a month’s notice, and within the month he was to witdw^U hi* 
troops from Austrian territories. Mraw a11 bl8 

Francesco ci’Estn Vtk Py ^ terntor 3 r of Modena, where duko 
Ll ^ *?“ *«■> Hapsburgs tal 

Austrians and Sardinians m ' S . f ° rluaes to j° in S I« in - The 

(June, 1742), and the duke h^ to fit Jl in ,.£ ki " g Modcna 
decided the campaign. The allies L V ® D . lce - J hls flr st success 
l gm .ue allies sei^c4 Mjrapdola, and advanced 
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to meet Montemar, who promptly retreated through Rimini and 
Ravenna to Eoligno. The Spanish disasters were completed when 
an English fleet ap]ieared before Naples, and by the threat of a 
bombardment com lulled Don Carlos to recall his troops and to 
promise strict neutrality for the rest of the war. The Government 
of Madrid was so dissatisfied with Montemar’s conduct that, m 
spite of his former services, he was superseded by a younger ofliccr. 
Count Gages. Maria Theresa was encouraged by the substantia 
victory of her troops to aim at the recovery of Naples and bicily and 
the complete expulsion of the Bourbons from Italy. But here she 
tamo into collision with her ally. Charles Emanuel had *>oc“ 
willing enough to exclude the Spaniards from Lombardy but o 
was not eager to drive them from Italy, simp y to restore the 
Hapsburgs to their old supremacy in the peninsula. Not only J 
be refuse to advance, but he found a pretext for withdrawing Id 
troops in the attack that was threattoed against Savoy by another 
Spanish army under Don l’hilip which had marched through 
southern France. The other ally of Austria, England, refused to 
employ its fleet for the conquest of Naples: and the popewwjj 
not admit the Austrian troops into Ins territories. 1 aim ■ 
therefore compelled to withdraw his army to the north of the 
Tanaro where he occupied a strong position. Montemar s ^cccsso , 
(in-cs had advanced against Modena, but then gave up the enter 
pri.se and went into winter quarters near Bologna, which was S ovc ™ 
bv the ex-Spanish minister Albcroni; so the campaign of I f - 
ended, leaving Austria in secure possession of its territories and 

FtLly, on the 2 »,1 of danua^thoof 03_ 

H^of^ce which torteWy Z 

disaster and < '^ co ‘ 0 ,l e J is succcssor . Louis XV. declare.l 

81 «cu at.onhadb^nnfea.to aud bo his own 

that ho mu disinclination for business made this an empty 
minister: but. h> Fleury - S death was that umlyjU 
profession. The erne ^ , w Hisrnrd- Tliere was n0 one 

t ¥~ a ^ lbe”eg ard l d as first minister,butthere were several rivals 
who could 8 oyer tho king . The most important of these 

for tho chief officc , Cardinal Tencin, the persecutor 

T ,dts Marshal Noailles, and the due de Richelieu, who 
£5 °atTf UnumofiKiwer ,o the favour of the king's mistress. 
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Besides these, there were the ministers proper, Orri, the controller- 
general of finance, Amelot, minister of foreign affairs, Maurepas of 
marine, d’Argenson of war, and the chancellor dVAguesseau. The 
government of Fleury had not been successful, that of so many rival 
pretenders to his place was not likely to be more fortunate. The 
brilliant Belleisle, who two years ago had been regarded as certain 
to be the next minister of France, had just returned with the 
remnants of his Bohemian army. The failure of his grand German 
schemes involved the ruin of his prospects at home, and he retired 
into temporary obscurity. 

'lhe treaty of Berlin had been purchased at a great sacrifice, but 
that it was worth the loss of Silesia is proved by comparing the 
situation of Maria Theresa at the beginning of 1743 with that which 
she had occupied the year before. The project of partitioning the 
Austrian territories, at one time so certain of success, was now a thing 
of the past. Upper Austria, Bohemia and Moravia, which twelve 
months ago lay at the mercy of her enemies, had been triumphantly 
recovered. Eger was the only place which the French still held in 
Bohemia. Charles VII., the nominal head of the hostile league, 
had suffered great losses, France was humiliated, the Spaniards 
had utterly failed in their attack on Lombardy. The powers 
which a year ago had been so energetic in their aggressions 
were now compelled to stand on the defensive. England was at 
last about to take a decisive part in the war. The Swedish war 
with Russia, on which France had relied to occupy the great 
northern empire, had been unsuccessful, and before the close of the 
year Sweden had to accept the humiliating peace of Abo. The 
attitude of Maria Theresa changed with the altered circumstances. 
No longer was she content to uphold the Pragmatic Sanction, she 
would take vengeance for the unprovoked attacks that had been 
made upon her, and would extort from her enemies some compen¬ 
sation for the loss of Silesia. 

§ 12. The military events of 1743 are more important in their 
results than in themselves, and the three campaigns, in Bavaria, 
Western Germany, and Italy, may be passed over in rapid review. 
In Bavaria, Charles of Lorraine and Khevcnhiiller had a very easy 
task. Broglie,who commanded the army of Maillcbois, refused to give 
any assistance to Seckendorf, and finally marched back to France 
without striking a blow. The Bavarian troops were now com- 
pletely outnumbered. Munich was retaken by the Austrians, and 
the unfortunate Charles VII. had to fly from his capital to Frank- 
fort. On the 27th of June the convention of Niederschonfeld was 
signed, by which the whole of Bavaria, except Ingolstadt, was handed 
over to Austrian occupation until the conclusion of a genera) 
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treaty. In August the Frencli had to give up Eger, the last relic 
of their Bohemian conquests. Before this Charles of Lorraine had 
advanced from Bavaria to the Rhine, to co-operate against I' ranee 
with the allied troops which England had brought into Germany. 

In 1742 a mixed English and Hanoverian army had entered the 
Netherlands, and early in the next year it commenced its march 
towards Germany with some 20,000 Austrian auxiliaries under the 
duke of Arenberg. The “ Pragmatic Army,” as it was called, was 
commanded by Lord Stair, and so dilatory were its movements that 
it did not cross the Rhine till April. Through the whole of May 
it remained in complete inactivity near Mainz and Frankfort. f lo 
opi»osc the allies, a French army was formed out of the remnant of 
Belleisle’s troops with fresh recruits, and placed under the command 
of Noailles. He contented himself with carefully following the 
enemy so as to frustrate any attempt either to attack* France or to 
interfere in Bavaria. The explanation of Stair’s inactivity is to be 
found in the negotiations which England was conducting to induce 
the Dutch to take part in the war. For a long time the republic, 
which had no real interests at stake, was persistent in its refusal. 
But at last the Orange party, which wished for an opportunity to 
restore the stadtholdership, got the upper hand, and in May, 1 rid, 
Holland undertook to send 20,000 men to support the cause of Maria 
Theresa. The prospect of this reinforcement impelled Stair to 
more active measures, and leaving his magazines at Ilanau, lie 
advanced towards AschafTenburg. But Noailles, who carefully 
watched all his movements, outmarched him and blocked the way. 
At this juncture George If. arrived to assume the command m 
person. To extricate himself from the difficult position, George 
determined to return to Hanau. But Noailles, anticipating tins 
resolve, was again too quick for the enemy, and occup.ed a strong 
position at Seligenstndt, while he sent ins nephew the due de Gram- 
Jnont to seize the village of Dettingen, about half-way be ncen 
AschafTenburg and Hanau. The king found himself compelled to 
fi „ ht a battle in a disadvantageous position (26th June), and he 
would certainly have been defeated but for an error of Gmmmont 
who left his position at Dettingen to meet tl.e enemy in the valley 
Jlow This deranged all Noailles’ elaborate plans the battle 

' me „ coufused melee, and the French had ultimately to retreat, 
liut the victory, such as it was, proved of very slight importance, 
knailles was not pursued or harassed in any way, and George I|. 
N „it» content to have secured his one object of removing a 
T. to h“s return to Hanau. So hasty was he in effecting th.s 

humanity and courtesy of the French commander. 
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The news of the battle of Dettingen was received with tin* 
greatest enthusiasm at Vienna. Maria Theresa was confident that 
the junction of Charles of Lorraine with the victorious allies must 
compel France to yield. But nothing came of these expectations. 
Quarrels arose between the English and Hanoverian troops, and 
Lord Stair in disgust threw up his command. Charles of Lorraine, 
eager to win glory for himself, refused to join the English king. 
At last it was decided to attack France in two divisions. The 
Austrians under Charles were to enter Lower Alsace by Alt-Breisacb, 
while the Pragmatic Army was to cross the French border further 
north. Two French armies were set on foot to oppose the invasion ; 
one under Coigni against the Austrians, the other under Noaillcs 
against George IT. The defence was completely successful. Prince 
Charles advanced to Alt-Breisach, but failed to effect a passage 
across the Rhine. The Pragmatic Army crossed the Rhine below 
Mainz, but made no effort to attack Noaillcs. Ultimately the 
two invading armies gave up their enterprise and went into winter 
quarters. The French were excluded from Germany, but their own 
frontiers were secure from attack. 


In Italy the Spanish commander, Gages, received orders to renew 
the enterprise in Lombardy which had failed in the preceding year. 
Crossing the Tanaro, ho attacked the Austrians under Traun, but 
was completely defeated at Cainpo Santo and compelled to retire to 
Rimini. Traun wished to follow the enemy and complete his 
discomfiture, but was prevented by the attitude of his ally, the king 
of Sardinia. Charles Emanuel had not yet extorted from Maria 
1 heresa any definite promise of territorial concessions, and until 
that was effected lie was determined not to continue the war. To 
give greater force to his demands he entered into negotiations with 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid, which were eager for the 
Sardinian alliance. English mediation had to be called in to effect 
a reconciliation between Austria and Sardinia. As in the caso of 
Prussia, England did not hesitate to urge unwelcome sacrifices upon 
Maria Theresa, with a vehemence that may have been politic but 
was certainly unwelcome at Vienna. But too many interests were 
at stake for the queen to hold out. On the 13th of September, 1743, 
the important treaty of Worms was arranged between England, 
Austria, and Sardinia. Maria Theresa ceded to Charles Emanuel 
the Milanese west of the Ticino and Lake Maggiore, the cities and 
districts of Pavia and Piacenza, and the right of re-purchasing the 
marquisate of Finale from the Genoese. Finale had been sold by 
Charles VI. to Genoa for 1,200,000 piastres, but the emperor had 
reserved the right of reclaiming the territory on paying, back the 
money. The transference of this right to Sardinia was bitterly 
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resented by the Genoese and ultimately drove them to side with 
France and Spain. In return for these concessions, Charles 
Emanuel guaranteed Maria Theresa in the possession of all her 
other territories, and promised to assist Austria with 40,000 men 
until the conclusion of a general peace. The settlement of the Sar¬ 
dinian difficulties enabled the Austrians to take the offensive in Italy. 
Khcvcnhuller having lately died, Traun was recalled to take his 
place in Germany, and his command in Lombardy was given to 
Lobkowitz. At the head of a mixed force of Austrians and 
Sardinians, Lobkowitz attacked the Spaniards in the papal terri¬ 
tories and drove them back from point to point. Ultimately, at 
the end of October, Gages went into winter quarters at Pcsaro. 

The treaty of Worms was a serious blow to France and Spain, 
and to meet it they concluded a new alliance at Fontainebleau (25th 
October). By this the two Bourbon lines pledged themselves to a 
permanent union. France promised to declare war against England 
and Sardinia; to assist Spain in conquering the Milanese and 
Parma for Don Philip; not to negotiate with England until Gib¬ 
raltar, and if possible Minorca too, had been restored to Spain ; and 
to force England to resign the colony of Georgia, which had recently 
been usurped from the Spaniards. This treaty, which pledged 
France to obtain such enormous and almost impossible advantages 
for Spain, without any recompense for itself, was the work of 
Maurcpas. It is characteristic of Louis XV. that ho saw and 
expressed clearly the defects of the treaty, but had not sufficient 
strength of mind to refuse his signature to it. The first result of 
this new Family Compact was seen in the energy with which Savoy 
was attacked from the French side. For two years a Spanish army 
had been assembled in southern France under Don Philip, but as 
yet it had done nothing. In October of this year an attempt was 
made to force a passage through the Alps, but Charles Emanuel s 
defensive preparations were fully sufficient and the attack was 


repulsed. 

§ 13. The war was far more vigorously prosecuted in 1744 than in 
the preceding year. One cause of this was a sudden outburst oi 
energy on the part of Louis XV. His third mistress, Madame de la 
Tournelle, who became duchess of Chatcauroux, strove to play the 
part of an eighteenth-century Agnes Sorel, and to inspire the king 
with a love of military glory. At the same time the national 
spirit of the French was roused by the threatened attack on their 
frontier and the old hatred of England was revived in all its force. 
The first enterprise of the year, a maritime expedition under 
Maurice de Saxe to restore the young Pretender, was frustrated oy 
a storm. Hitherto France and England had professed to take part 
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in the war as auxiliaries only. This farce was terminated by a 
declaration of war against England in March, and against Austria 
in April. It was determined to make the Netherlands the chief 
seat of hostilities, and in May a large array set out, accompanied 
by the king in person. The real commander was Maurice de Saxe, 
who was now made a marshal of France. The allied army had 
wintered in the Netherlands, the English under General Wade, 
the Dutch under Lewis of Nassau, and the Austrians under 
Arenherg. They had been weakened by the withdrawal of several 
English regiments to resist the threatened invasion, and the want 
of unanimity among the three generals rendered them quite unable 
to oppose the enemy’s advance. Courtrai, Menin, Ypres and other 
fortresses were captured by the French in rapid succession, and it 
was difficult to foresee any limit to their conquests when the 
campaign was suddenly interrupted by news from Alsace. 

Prince Charles of Lorraine had been married in the winter to 
Maria Iheresa’s younger sister, the archduchess Marianne. In 
the spring he resumed his command, accompanied by Marshal 
Traun, who in this year proved himself the ablest Austrian general 
since Eugene and Guido Stahremberg. Prince Charles had decided 
to renew the enterprise that had been foiled in 1743, to cross the 
Rhine into Alsace, to recover from Germany the lost provinces, 
and to inflict such losses on the French monarchy that it should 
make peace on terms dictated from Vienna. To oppose him thero 
were the Bavarian troops under Seckendorf, which had left Bavaria 
after the convention of Nicderschonfeld and now occupied a stron" 
position at Philipsburg, and the French army under Coigni. To 
deceive the enemy Prince Charles pretended to meditatc°crossing 
the Rhine near Mainz. Seckendorf at once left his position and 
marched up the river to Speier, while Coigni advanced directly upon 
• Mainz. Before the enemy could be undeceived the Austrians 
commenced their passage lower down on the 30th of June, and 
effected it without serious difficulty in three days. Lauterburg and 
Weissemburg were taken, and the Austrian light cavalry devastated 
Alsace to the borders of Lorraine. Prince Charles would gladly 
have advanced at once to the recovery of the inheritance of bis 
family, to the renunciation of which he personally had always refused 
Ins assent. But he was afraid to go too far from the Rhine, lest 
t ie ju ges might be broken behind him and his communications 
cut off. And at this juncture he found that lie had to face a more 
formidable enemy than had been anticipated. As soon as he heard 
that the Austrians were actually in Alsace, Louis XV. determined 
to undertake the defence of his own territories. Leaving Marshal 
feaxe to occupy a defensive position in the Netherlands, he marched 
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southwards with the main lioily of the French army. At Metz 
the king was seized (4th August) with a sudden and dangerous 
illness. The greatest excitement was aroused by the news in 
Paris, and so great was tlie ]>opulnr devotion to the king, and so 
enthusiastic tlie rejoicings when lie was out of danger, that this 
episode in his reign gave Louis the epithet of the Jticn-aimc. 
This illness exercised a fatal influence on the conduct of military 
affairs. Noailles, who assumed the command, was absorbed in 
watching the king’s health, and it was not till the 17th of August 
that the army of Flanders effected its junction with Coigni. But 
before that time the news that Frederick of Prussia had invaded 
Bohemia had reached the Austrians, and Prince Charles received 
orders from Vienna to quit Alsace. 


IV. Tun Second Silesian War. 

§ 14. The Austrian successes in 174.3 had inspired Frederick the 
Great with considerable misgivings for the safety of Silesia. He was 
specially alarmed by the treaty of Worms, and by a defensive 
alliance between Austria and Saxony which had been concluded at- 
Vienna in December. In both of these the Austrian territories had 
been guaranteed without any exception, and the Saxon alliance 
could "hardly be directed against any power but Prussia. He 
professed to have found definite proofs of hostile intention m a 
letter from George II. to Maria Theresa; but the assertion is 
probably unfounded, as England was especially anxious not to 
alicnato Prussia. Asa supporter of Charles VII., Frederick resented 
the occupation of Bavaria, which made the emperor a powerless 
fugitive in Frankfort, the laughing-stock of both enemies and 
allies. Prom the very beginning of 1744 ho meditated a now 
breach with Austria, not only to secure what ho had a ready 
obtained, but also in the hope of gaining that portion of Bohemia 
which he had failed to get in the treaty of Berlin In May he 
formed the Union of Frankfort, which was joined by Charles VII., 
the Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. «» 
ohieets were to restore the lawful constitution of the Empire, to 
induce Maria Theresa to restore Bavaria, to settle the disputes 
about the Austrian succession, and to arrange a final peace. As 
no other German princes would join the league, it was of slight 
practical importance, but it served Frederick’s purpose so far that 
t cave him a pretext for war with Austria as the champion ° 
German interests and of the imperial constitution against wanton 

^iTthe'same timo Frederick resumed his connection with France, 
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and sent Count Rothenburg as liis envoy to Paris. A court intrigue 
led to the dismissal of Amelot from the ministry of foreign affairs, 
and enabled Rothenburg to conclude a treaty at Paris on the 5th «»f 
June. The French undertook to attack the Netherlands, so as to 
prevent the maritime powers from sending aid to Austria. Another 
French army was to march through Westphalia to attack Hanover, 
and France undertook to induce Sweden and Russia to conclude a 
defensive alliance with Prussia. Frederick himself promised that if 
the main Austrian army invaded Alsace he would at once attack 
Bohemia with 80,000 men. But to this promise two very definite 
conditions were attached. If Charles of Lorraine were compelled 
by Frederick’s action to quit Alsace, the French were to pursue him 
closely, to recover Bavaria for the emperor, and to harass the 
Austrian territories. To compensate Frederick for his exertions the 
four Bohemian circles to the right of the Elbe (Bunzlan, Leitmcritz, 
Pardubitz and Konigingratz) were to be united with Silesia and 
ceded to Prussia. It was still necessary to obtain the Emperor's con¬ 
sent, hut this was effected by a secret treaty between Charles VII. 
and Frederick (24th July). By this Frederick pledged himself to 
use all possible means to carry out the objects of the Union of 
Frankfort and to conquer Bohemia for Charles, who, on his part, 
confirmed the proposed cession of the four circles to Prussia. 

During his two years of neutrality Frederick had never lost sight 
of a possible renewal of the war. By strict parsimony and regular 
administration his exhausted treasury had been re-filled. The 
Silesian fortresses, Neisse, Glogau, Brieg, Coscl and Glatz, had 
been repaired and strengthened. The Prussian army had been 
increased and incessantly trained, and everything was prepared for 
the outbreak of hostilities. The news of the invasion of Alsace by 
the Austrians decided Frederick to fulfil his engagements, although 
the stipulated alliance with Sweden and Russia had not been 
concluded. On the 7tli of August his envoy at Vienna, Count 
Dolma, made a formal declaration that, as a German elector, ho 
could no longer endure to sec the emperor oppressed and the 
constitution broken by Austria, that he was determined to send 
auxiliaries to aid Charles VII., but that his conduct was in no way 
a breach of the treaty of Berlin. The same contention was made 
in a manifesto which he published at Berlin. On the very same day 
he demanded from the Saxon government a free passage for his troops 
as imperial auxiliaries. Augustus III. was in Warsaw, whence he 
ordered that the demand should be refused. Fortunately for 
Saxony this order arrived too late from Poland, the Prussian troops 
were already on the spot, and the authorities did not venture on a 
refusal. In four columns, the Prussians, 80,000 strong, crossed the 
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Bohemian frontier, three under the king in person, and the fourth 
from Silesia under Marshal Schwerin. 

§ 15. The news of the Prussian movement was received in Vienna 
rather with joy than with dismay. For more than a year Maria 
Theresa had made her chief object to obtain some compensation for 
the loss of Silesia. But endless obstacles had been interposed, by her 
allies as much as by her enemies. Now the far more desirable 
prospect was ojiencd of recovering Silesia itself. Hitherto that had 
been impossible, because England, the only important ally of Austria, 
had guaranteed the treaty of Berlin. But Frederick himself had 
now broken the treaty and England was bitterly indignant at his 
conduct. From this time Maria Theresa determined to subordinate 
every other enterprise to the rc-conqucst of Silesia and the 
humiliation of the Prussian king. She herself paid another visit to 
Pressburg, where her presence exercised the same magical inllueuco 
as before, and the Hungarians voted a second “ insurrection.” The 
Austrian commander in Bavaria, Count Batthyaui, was ordered to 
march with the main body of his troops to Bohemia. Reinforce¬ 
ments were sent to Count Harsch, the governor of Prague, and his 
garrison was raised to 14,000 men. But the chief reliance was 
placed in the army of Charles of Lorraine, who received orders to 
give up the invasion of Alsace and to return as speedily as possible 
to the defence of Bohemia. 

But for the moment Bohemia was almost defenceless. Batthyam 
had barely 20,000 men, and it was hopeless to oppose them to the 
Prussian army. Early in September Prague was besieged, and on 
the 16th Harsch had to surrender unconditionally. Opinions were 
divided as to future movements. Schwerin advised an immediate 
attack upon Batthyani, and after crushing him proposed to take 
Pilsen and to occupy the passes between Bohemia and the Upper 
Palatinate, so as to bar the advance of Charles of Lorraine. 
Bclleisle, who had recovered some of his influence ns France became 
more active in the war, and who had recently arrived in the 
Prussian camp, urged on the other hand that the Prussians should 
advance boldly southwards and conquer the whole of Bohemia. 
His advice was followed by Frederick, labor, Budweis and 
other stron- places were taken and compelled to swear fealty to 
Charles VI £ By the fourth of October the Prussians had advanced 
almost to the Austrian frontier. But this was destined to be he 
limit Saxony obstinately refused to support Prussia, and carriea 
out tho treaty of Vienna by sending 20,000 men to co-opcra 
with the Austrians. Still more fatal to Frederick s projects was the 
failure of the French to fulfil their obligations. 

Charles of Lorraine had determined, even before his instructions 
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arrived from Vienna, to recross the Rhine. But this was a task of 
appalling difficulty. The armies of Noailles and Coigni had just 
been united and were considerably superior to his own. The genius 
of Iraun and the negligence of the French enabled the Austrians to 
triumph over all obstacles. On the 23rd of August the passage 
was effected with a loss of only 300 men in the very face of the 
hostile armies. It was an achievement that naturally inspired the 
troops with confidence both in themselves and in their leaders. 
On the 10th of September they reached Donamvoith, whence 
I rincc Charles set out for Vienna, while Traun organised the defence 
° General Barenklau was left in command of the province 

with 20,000 men. Then the Austrians continued the march east- 
''ar<s, and on the 2nd of October effected a junction with the 
forces of Batthyani. The French had been bound by the treaty with 
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the express command of Maria Theresa, disregarded the winter 
climate and entered Silesia. Frederick had to return to urge the 
methodical old Dessaucr to hasten his preparations. The Prussians 
took the offensive in January, 17-15, and speedily forced the enemy 
to retire into Moravia. But it was not till February that they 
were able to go into winter quarters. 

Meanwhile the efforts which the Austrians had made in Bohemia 
had cost them their hold on Bavaria. As soon as Prince Charles 
was well out of the way, Scckendorf, reinforced by the French 
under Segur and by troops from Ilcsse and the Palatinate, 
marched to Donauwdrth, which was captured on 2nd October. 
Biircnklau had not sufficient forces to venture upon a conflict with 


the enemy. Munich, which was of slight military importance, 
was taken on the 12th of October. This welcome news brought 
Charles VII. back to his native country, and on October 23 ho 
re-entered his capital amidst the jubilation of its inhabitants. 
Ultimately the whole of Bavaria was recovered except Ingolstadt, 
Schiirding, and liraunau, which the Austrians still held. J'j 
November the allied troops were disposed in winter quarters, amt 
Scckendorf, having completed ids task, retired from the command. 
Tho French army on the iflnuo attempted nothing after the capture 
of Freiburg, which cost them a three months’ siege. Tho Breisgau, 
which had belonged to the Hapsburgs since the 14th ccntui }, 
passed for a few mouths into the hands of Franco. In tl 
Netherlands nothing of importance took place after Louis A • 
departure. Tho Pragmatic Army, with its triplet of incompetent 
commanders, Wade, Nassau, and Arenl.erg, remained obstinately 
inactive, and allowed Marshal Saxo with a very inferior force to 

keep possession of the French conquests. , . 

In Italy the campaign of 1744 wap in the highest degree in 
decisive. ^According to the treaty of Worms, a combined attack was 
to have been made upon Naples But this depended « thejoJ 
action of English, Sardinians and Austrians. Admiral Mathews re 
f U scd to co-operato; and Charles Emanuel thought more of his own 
interests than of thoso of his allies. His first object was to obtam 
• ,n ,.f Finale from Genoa, but his attention was soon called 
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Meanwhile the defection of the Sardinians left the Austrian 
commander Lobkowitz to act alone in central Italy. In April lie 
advanced from Rimini towards the Spanish camp at Pesaro. But 
Gages, without waiting to be attacked, retired into Neapolitan 
territory. The Austrians marched as far as the frontier of 
Naples and there, in accordance with custom, waited for instruc¬ 
tions from Vienna. Meanwhile the favourable moment was passed. 
Don Carlos, regardless of his enforced promise of neutrality, 
at once espoused the cause of his fellow-countrymen. Think¬ 
ing it better to wage the war in foreign territory rather than 
m Ins own kingdom, he entered the papal states and encamiwd 
at A elletri. On the 10th August, Lobkowitz made a night 
attack upon the camp, which was momentarily successful but 
ultimately repulsed after a desperate combat. The intense heat 
m the marshy plains gave rise to fever among the Austrians 
and Lobkowitz, after losing more men by disease than by war* 
commenced a retreat which did not end till he had again reached 
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ducliy and retreated to the Rhine. Within a few weeks the whole 
•of Bavaria was for the third time in the hands of the Austrians. 
At the same time the Austrian troops under Arenberg threatened 
to advance through Westphalia to Bavaria. The young elector, 
who had fled from his capital to Augsburg, was compelled to 
negotiate. Fiisscn, a small town belonging to the archbishopric 
of Augsburg, was selected as a meeting place for the diplomatists, 
and there a treaty was signed on 22nd April. Maria Theresa 
recognised the deceased Charles Albert as emperor and his widow 
as empress: she restored to Maximilian Joseph all his fathers 
territories as they had stood in 1741, and withdrew all claims to 
compensation for the expenses of the war. On his side, the elector 
renounced all claim to the Austrian territories, guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and promised his vote to the grand duke 
Francis. Until the imperial election was settled, Braunau and 
Schilling, with the strip of Bavaria on the right bank of the Inn, 
remained in the hands of the Austrians. 

Meanwhile the vacancy in the empire threatened to terminate 
the alliance between Austria and Saxony. France was as anxious 
as ever to prevent the election of the grand duke, partly on account 
of his Ilapsburg connection, and partly because he was regarded as 
a personal enemy to France on the score of Lorraine. Ihc most 
obvious means of effecting this object was to ofler the imperial 
crown to Augustus III. as the price of his desertion of Austria. 
Frederick, though bitterly opposed to the elevation of Saxony, was 
compelled to support the French proposal. Augustus himself was 
averse to any increase of business, but his wife was eager to rival 
her yourn'er sister who had married Charles VII., and his emp y- 
headed minister, Count Briihl. wished to pose as the prime 
minister of an emperor. At Vienna the danger of Saxony joining 
Franco was fully appreciated, and great efforts were made to> rone 
the recent alliance on a more permanent basis# Ultimately jealousy 
of Prussia prevailed at Dresden, and Augustus determined to adhere 
to Maria Theresa. But a great difficulty was raised by the king a 
demand of a territorial reward for his fealty at the expense of 
Silesia. Maria Theresa was determined not to submit to furth 
losses and it took some time to arrange a compromise. By tw 
Austria was to give up the circle of Schwiebus, but all further com 
1 ‘ . t0 Saxony must be obtained at the cost of Prussia. On the 

55, of May a treaty was arranged to the following effect. The 
18 iirreed not to lay down their arms until they bad conquered 

powers agreed not to y Siiesia and Glat* but also a 

from the king ot rr ^ As regards the imperia l election, 
Augustus promised not to become a candidate himself nor to oppose 
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the candidature of the grand duke: but he refused to pledge his 
vote and declared that if the majority of electors chose him ho 
would accept the crown. 

§ 17. The invasion of Silesia by the Austrians and Saxons is by far 
the most important event of the year 1745, but before considering 
it, it is necessary to turn to Frederick’s only remaining ally, France! 
“!“ C ° *^ e , last Louis XV. had conceived a passion for 
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the capture of Ath on tlio 8th of October the French closed the 
campaign. They had scarcely reaped as much profit as they might 
have done from their victory, and they had certainly done littlo 
to help their ally. Frederick himself bitterly declared that the 
battle of Fontenoy might as well have been fought on the 
Scamandcr. 

In the east the Austrian army was once more entrusted to 
Charles of Lorraine, whose success in Bohemia had given him a 
great but, as it proved, an undeserved reputation. Traun,to whom 
the whole credit of the last campaign was really due, was regarded 
with jealousy by the prince, and was sent to command the army in 
Germany, which was to overawe the electors at Frankfort. With 
his usual want of promptitude Prince Charles delayed till May his 
advance to the frontier of Silesia. At Landshut he was joined by 
30,000 Saxons under the duko of Sachsen-Weissenfels. His array 
now numbered considerably more than 100,000 men, and was 
numerically far superior to the Prussians. But the latter had a 
great advantage in their unity and their undivided command. 
Frederick, as soon as he learnt the enemy’s design to invade Silesia, 
encamped by Schwcidnitz at the foot of the Mesengebirye , or 
Giant Mountains, which separate Silesia from Bohemia. On the 
first of June the allies commenced the passage of the mountains. 
Charles of Lorraine had the campaign ready mapped out in his 
mind. He wouvd manoeuvre the Prussians out of Silesia as he had 
manoeuvred them out of Bohemia. Frederick would retreat, the 
Austrians would occupy one strong position after another, and 
everything would go well. But it was one thing to carry out 
Traun’s |>olicy with him to help, and another to do it in his absence. 
The hypothesis on which the whole plan was based was erroneous. 
Frederick did not intend to retreat. As soon as the Saxons, who 
formed the vanguard of the allied army, had appeared on the plain 
by Hohenfricdberg, they were attacked by the Prussians, and, in 
spito of a valiant resistance, were routed almost beforo Prince 
Charles was aware that a battle was being fought. When tho 
situation was realised tho Austrians were formed in order of battle, 
but it was too late to reverse tho fortunes of tho day. Tho 
Prussian cavalry, which had been so defective at Moliwitz, now 
carried all before it. The Austrians were completely defeated, and 
had to seek safety in recrossing the mountains. Frederick followed 
them into Bohemia, not for the purpose of making conquests, but 
in order to support his troops at the expense of a hostile state. 

Tho battle of Hohenfricdberg was a great blow to Maria Theresa, 
and the conquest of Silesia seemed for the moment impossible. 
But the Queen’s courage remained unshaken, and she determined 
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not to give up the enterprise on the first reverse. Her great fear 
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of Cologne was gained over when it was certain that his nephew 
would not be a candidate. The Bavarian vote was secured by the 
treaty of Fiissen, those of Hanover and Saxony by previous 
treaties. This time no objection was made to Maria Theresa’s 
exercise of the Bohemian vote. The only opponents were Prussia 
and the Palatinate, the former at open war with Austria, and the 
latter completely under French influence. On the 13th of Septem¬ 
ber the grand-duke Francis was elected Emperor by seven votes. 
11 is elevation made no difference in the relations between husband 
and wife. Maria Theresa remained, by virtue of her natural 
qualities, the master-spirit, and in Vienna she was welcomed by 
the populace as the Empress-Queen. 

§ 18. Frederick had made great efforts to gain over Saxony as 


well as England after the battle of Hohenfricdberg. But the new 
treaty which Augustus III. made with Austria convinced him that 
he must resort to stronger measures. Accordingly lie ordered the 
old Leopold of Dessau to form a camp at Halle, and to prepare for 
an invasion of Saxony. But he still hesitated to give the final 
order, because Elizabeth of Russia had declared that any attack 
uj>on Saxon territory would be regarded as an act of hostility 
against Russia. The only immediate result of the preparations 
was that the duke of Sachsen-Weissenfcls, with the bulk of tho 
Saxon troops, quitted Charles of Lorraine and returned to tho 
defence of his native country. Meanwhile the result of the im¬ 
perial election had encouraged Maria Theresa to resume hostilities. 
Before starting for Frankfort she sent orders to Prince Charles to 
drive the Prussians out of Bohemia. But Frederick himself had 
already determined to retreat. The country was exhausted, his 
troops were almost starved, and his treasury empty. On the 
2‘Jth of September he arrived at Soor, at the entrance of tho 
mountains. The Austrians followed close on his steps, occupied 
tho surrounding heights, and determined to attack. Their position 
was immensely superior, their numbers were larger, and if tho 
attack had been made at once it could hardly have failed to be 
successful. But the habit of procrastination was inbred in tho 
Austrians, and their delay gave Frederick time to make his prepa¬ 
rations. Ho determined to be the attacking party instead of 
waiting to be attacked. The Prussian troops stormed the heights 
with resistless courage, and drove the enemy from their positions. 
Considering the circumstances it was Frederick’s greatest victory as 
vet and reflected the greatest discredit on Prince Charles and his 
associates. But the results of the victory were small. Frederick 
could not and did not wish to re-enter Bohemia, and he cartinu 
l)is retreat with such rapidity that his camp fell into the hands l 
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riaDS ', 1 !‘, e n , UDSariau irre gulars harassed his marc h, and 
inflicted considerable damage. At last he crossed the frontier by 
Trautenau and re-entered Silesia. Having no doubt that the 
campugn was over and that the battle of Soor would force 

£to wL aCCCr : t * C ,° nVen ' i0n of Uanovcr - he sent his troops 
into winter quarters, and ordered the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau o 
uo tne same. 

.1 BUt K Sa .l° ny 3n<1 AuStria " cre determined to carry on the war 

SSf* GmaIT ter m ° nth9 ’ “ n<1 l ° at,ack B^enburg as well as 
• Gre “t hopes were entertained that Russia, closely allied at 
Ins tune wdh Saxony would at last take part in hostUit^Ls 

Augustus H h»/ V ; .“I ° f , tUc numerous hastards of 
Augustus II., had sujierseded the duke of Sachsen-WeissenfrU 

2S?Si t0 j T C a a r lcs 0f Lorraine With thc mni " army 
oi saxony, and the combined forces were to advaucc to the frontier 

J2SK2 and Silesia - Thus thcy ™ id ^ C, Z!Z 

the samTtT2 a 1C t e S ’ and C ° U ‘ d at,ack them at leisure. At 
armv “ d ® tachment which had been sent from Trami’s 

sysKS ssissxz 

~ S.’STJXZ U? JSj- 

Silesia to tTr* at Hal i e ’ Frederi c k himself hurried off to 
collected from thdr mCn ’ Who . WCre I,asti, y 

Charles of Lorraine had entered Lausitz Fr^k“ v T ‘‘i"^ "‘ at 
to invade Saxony, whde he himself opLscdThc A , L °° P ? ld 
the 21st of November he crossed tl,„ r PP ? • ? Austrians - On 

crushed a Saxon contingent at Gross iw!!i the 23r<1 ho 

Leipzig without meeting any resUtance Y ‘ C n ? rth ’ took 
Dresden. Frederick now m JL IT V d advanced towards 
to come to terms As hi* n aSt attem P fc t° induce Augustus 
continued h^ c ht>m La** CVftsiv ° he 
watch upon the Austrian ™ Upon ^ re3dcn > keeping a careful 
urgent ortemtof ^ SamC * SCnt 
attack the Saxons^r fc V 4 ™*" with speed, and to 
The cautious tactician condn^ 8 ^. wherever he might find them. 

that roused the an-er oflhfv W ‘ th “ sl ° W precision 

tive On the kln 8> kufc w hich proved quite effec- 

hc attacked tl f^ ° f DeCember he occupied Meissen; on the 16th 
y ater the king joined the veteran marshal, 
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and overpowered him with expressions of gratitude. The combined 
Prussian army was now nearly 80,000 in number, and was irresis¬ 
tible. Prince Charles had entered Saxony too late to support 
Rutowski, and returned finally to Bohemia. On the 18th of 
December Frederick entered Dresden in triumph. 

It was obvious that Saxony must make peace at once; the only 


question was whether Austria would consent to do the same. 
Several circumstances combined to force Maria Theresa to give 
way. Without the Saxon alliance it was ho]>elcss to think of 
recovering Silesia; without English subsidies, which would cease 
if the Prussian war continued, Austria was utterly powerless. And 
just at this juncture came news from Italy that the Spaniards had 
taken Milan. It was evident that if she prolonged the hopeless 
conflict with Frederick she must make up her mind to sacrifice her 
Italian provinces. The negotiations were hurried on, and on the 
25th of December the treaty of Dresden was signed. There were 
really two treaties, one between Prussia and Saxony, the other 
between Prussia and Austria. Augustus was to pay to Prussia a 
million thalers in gold, he guaranteed the cession of Silesia, and 
l.is wife renounced all claims on the province which might descend 
to her as the daughter of Joseph I. In return Frederick restored 
all conquests, and his army evacuated Saxony. Maria Theresa 
renewed the cession of Silesia ami Glatz on the same terms as in 
the treaty of Berlin; conceded lo Frederick the same rights that 
had already been given to Saxony and Hanover, and confirmed the 
privileges that had been assured to the King of Prussia by the late 
Emperor, Charles VII. Frederick on his side recognised Francis I. 
as Emperor, and acknowledged the validity of the Bohemian vote 
at the recent election. Both parties guaranteed each other in the 
possession of their respective territories, but Frederick's guarantee 
extended only to the German provinces of Austria. Hanover, the 
Palatinate, and Hesse-Cassel were included in the treaty. 

Thus onded the Second Silesian War, which was much fuller of 
military incidents than its predecessor, but had certainly less 
decisive results. Frederick had immensely increased his reputation 
ns a commander, but as a politician he had not been so con¬ 
spicuously successful. So far as he had embarked iu the war to 
obtain territorial acquisitions he had failed. He had secured 
Silesia, but that was all. The real importance of the war is to he 
found in its effects upon German relations. The house of Hapsburg 
had recovered the imperial dignity. One of the acts of 
Francis I. was to recall the Aulic Council to Vienna, and the Die 
to Katisbon. But it was certain that the imperial If wer - ev6 ° 
JIapsburg bauds, could no longer be what it bad been. 
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privileges which Charles VII. had assured to Frederick in 1741, and 
which were confirmed by the treaty of Dresden, practically released 
Prussia from its obligations and duties as a member of the empire, 
while it retained all the advantages of membership. From this 
time Prussia is not so much a state of Germany as an independent 
European power. 

V. Conclusion of the War. 

§ 19. Maria Theresa’s obstinate preference of the Silesian enter¬ 
prise to everything else was as disastrous to Austrian interests in 
Italy as in the Netherlands. The Spaniards determined to make a 
great effort in 1745 for the conquest of northern Italy. They were 
encouraged by the active assistance of France, whence an army under 
Mail ebois was sent to co-operate with Don Philip, and by the 
conclusion of a close alliance with Genoa, which had hitherto been 
neutral, but now espoused the cause of the Bourbons as the only 
means of saving Finale from Sardinia. Lobkowitz, Austrian 
commander, had wintered near Rimini after the failure of his 
expedition against Naples. In February the Spaniards under 
Gages advanced to drive the enemy out of the papal territories. 

of r b ^ir \ P Tu ?t , y u retreaUd ‘° Modena ’ ' vhere hc received notice 
.frccal! which hod been too long delayed, and his place was taken 

Z.^„“' CUb . Urg \ Ga S cs was «*»> intent upon attacking the 

«der m ioll C ^ Was l 8t0 PP by an ordor “* “arch to Genoa in 

BonP^wte Si 
.a. „ a e™.. o H i 

Apennines, end « Aeqni joined tb. a™, ttom th H“g w 7 

0,000 men. In August they commenced the campaign with the 
siege of lortona, which held out tUl the 3rd of SentcmLr at 
whUe Schulenburg and the king of 

Tanam wul thfPo” 6 hS" Bassi S“ al10 * the junction of the 
oninion l to tZ „ h I™ 163 lhere Prevailed differences of 

SS to p°r me t0 , be tmdert *hen. While the French 
fmm the A , f Pled , mont 118 “*<> best means of detaching Sardinia 
r om hardv n al * lance > the Spaniards were eager to conquer 
thp defer,™ f i- tbe otber b and > Charles Emanuel was intent upon 
filt l t d 1 ! 0Wn territorie8 ' w bile the Austrians made it their 
first object to resist an invasion of the Milanese. The determination 
of tho Spaniards earned the day with their allies, and after the fall 
of lortona they marched against Parma and Piacenza which 
surrendered without resistance. On the 20th of September they 
Stormed Pavia and now threatened Milan itself. 
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Schulenburg would remain inactive no lunger. Leaving Charles 
Emanuel to defend himself, he hurried into Lombardy to protect 
the capital. This separation of the Austrians and Sardinians was 
the very object at which the enemy had been aiming. As soon as 
lie heard the news, Gages left Pavia and marched directly upon 
Bassignano. The Sardinian camp was stormed on the 27th of 
September: Charles Emanuel escaped first to Valcnza and then to 
Casale, where he was again joined by Schulenburg. The French 
were now eager to prosecute the war in Piedmont so as to follow up 
tlie blow against the Sardinian king. But Gages was equally 
resolute to complete the conquest of Lombardy. On the 6th of 
October the Bourbon army laid siege to Alessandria, took the town 
in six days, and then, leaving the citadel strictly blockaded, 
advanced to the capture of Yalenza. Schulenburg had recently 
been superseded by Prince Lichtenstein, but the latter was unable 
to alter the fate of the campaign. Like his predecessor, he wished 
to enter Lombardy, from which he would bo excluded if once the 
enemy seized Casale and Novara. But he was detained in 
Piedmont by the threat of Charles Emanuel that if the Austrians 
deserted him he would make a separate peace with France. The 
Spaniards were thus enabled to conduct their operations without 
risk. In November they captured Asti and Casale, and on the 
lGth of December Milan itself opened its gates, although the 
Austrian garrison still held out in the citadel. The Italian 
campaign of 1745 had been one of almost unmixed disaster for 
Austria. 

§20. These disasters were not unnaturally attributed by the 
Sardinians to Maria Theresa’s employment of all her forces against 
Prussia. There can be no doubt that matters might have gone 
very differently if the Austrian troops in Italy had been sufficiently 
strengthened. Their inactivity was the unavoidable consequence, 
of their weakuess. It was no wonder that Charles Emanuel, inspired 
by this conviction, lent an ear to the offers that France was con¬ 
stantly making to him. D’Argcnson, the French minister of foreign 
affairs, had drawn up an elaborate scheme for the settlement of 
Italian affairs. The Hapsburgs were to be driven altogether out of 
Italy, and their possessions were to be divided among a number of 
native princes. Underlying the scheme we can trace the first germ 
of a conception that has become familiar in recent times, the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy. None of the princes were to have external 
possessions, or to be subject to foreign states. In fact a special clause 
was inserted to prevent the union of Naples and Parma with each 
other, or of either with the crown of Spain. But there were 
several circumstances which ensured its failure. In Italy there 
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was as yet do effectual demand for that national iildeiKiidencc 
which m this century became an object of passionate striving; and 
it there had been, Sardinia was not yet sufficiently developed to 
take he lead in satisfying it. Charles Emanuel saw clearly that 
the abolition of the imperial suzerainty, which had so long been 
exercised from Germany, would only establish a more practical and 
oppressive suzerainty in the hands of France. And for his own 
state the scheme involved immediate dangers. Two of the new 
principalities would not be really self-dependent. How could he 
make head against Charles of Naples or Don Philip, if the latter 
were backed by the two Bourbon monarchies of France and Spain? 
As long as the Hapsburgs retained their hold on Italy, Sardinia 
occupied a secure and to some extent a commanding position, 
because !t could hold the balance between them and France. But 
it the Uapsbuigs were expelled and he incurred the displeasure of 
trance, where could he find an ally to fall back upon? If the 
scheme was thus unacceptable to Sardinia, it was far more so to 

satUfi'^i ti0 “ ° f Elizabeth of P*nna was not likely to be 

satisfied with the very moderate principality offered to her' second 

territnfj i ^ W,U ° f ,ho S P* niarf «. who held most of the 

temto y conquered from Austria, it would be difficult to force on 
nny settlement. 

But though Charles Emanuel was unable to accept D'Argenson’s 

EHtS S t* he i id not on that ~ *2X1 

Prussi Tnd EntlJnT^ SeCmed 100 absorbe '> «®H«»t 

s sa 

there was nothing to prevent Turin from being besieged Thou' 

felt tttTth ^ 8eC ,, the Hal ' Sbur = P° w « annihilated in Italy t 
‘“f f ,. that ' Vera de8tmed t0 it would bo better to make 
erms for himself than to share the fate of his ally. On the 26th 

WiVSJn" 0 far M J°a d r T U ? P rebm * n ®riea for a, 6 peace 
Nothing was told of Italian independence of the 

CharleTof lT r r" al 8 ^ rainty ’ or the transference of Tuscany to 

Lomlmrdv m ^ , Sardmia was to have the whole of 

ns Scrivia The tp f 1 ^ ° f th . e Po * and also on the left as far 
a nart of thp ,\u J ^ arraa * to Don Philip, except 

Venice and Modem/ °a wl,ictl was to be shared between 

nor Finale jt^y an^efit^ 

p h T SSfc? a ***^5 ™ 35 

« r ° **■ fA 1 r .J a ?r- 1D8t ^ ie 8U ggested terms, and opened separate 
.negotiations with Vienna; and a complete change of circuit^ 
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stances was brought about by the treaty of Dresden. Maria 
Theresa, having ended the northern war, was able to spare some of 
her troops for the Italian struggle. 

§ 21. In March, 174G, Charles Emanuel gave up his negotiations 
and again took up arms. The Sardinian troops took Asti, and com¬ 
pelled the Spaniards to raise the siege of the citadel of Alessandria. 
At the same time Austrian reinforcements arrived under Marshal 
Browne to join Lichtenstein. Don Philip had to quit Milan in 
haste on the 19th of March, and the capital of Lombardy was 
recovered for Maria Theresa. With startling rapidity the whole 
of Piedmont was re-conquered with the exception of Tortona. The 
Spanish army, under Don Philip and Gages, evacuated Lombardy 
and retreated to Piacenza. The Austrians took Parma in April 
and prepared to crush the enemy at one blow. But the Spaniards 
were also aware that a critical moment had arrived. Conscious 
that they could not hold Piacenza much longer, they summoned 
Maillcbois to their assistance, and determined to attack the 
Austrians before they could be joined by the Sardinian army. On 
the 15th of June the battle of Piacenza was fought, and ended m a 
complete victory for the Austrians. The attack was repulsed, and 
the Spaniards driven back under the walls of the city. Maria 
Theresa was so delighted with the news of the recovered glory of 
her arms that she at once gave up those negotiations with Spain to 
which distrust of Sardinia had impelled her. But the victory was 
not attended with proportionate results. Lichtenstein’s ill-health 
compelled him to resign his command immediately after the battle. 
Military etiquette chose as his successor, not the ablest of Ins 
subordinates, Browne, but the senior in standing, the Marquis 
Botta, who had been envoy to Berlin at the outbreak of the first 
Silesian war. Botta was unable to concert any joint action with 
Charles Emanuel, and the allies were only saved from disaster 
by the fact that similar discord prevailed between the brcnch 
and the Spaniards. More than a month was wasted in inactivity 


or in fruitless manccuvres. 

AVhile affairs were in this position, the important news arrived 
from Spain of the death of Philip V. on the 9th of July, and the 
accession of Ids only surviving son by his first marriage, Ferdinand 
VI. The first result of the change was the loss of power to the 
widow, Elizabeth of Parma, who had been absolute ruler of Spain 
for thirty years, and whose ambition had been one of the cluet 
disquieting influences in Europe. The new king was not likely to 
emend more of his country’s blood and treasure to obtain * 
principality for his step-brother. One of his 6rst acts was 
supersede Gages, who had shown conspicuous ability througho , 
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by the marquis dc las Minas. The Spaniards had already, ti.anks 
to Botta’s inactivity, been allowed to retire to Tortona. In spite ..f 
the vehement remonstrances of Maillebois, Las Minas continued 
the retreat. Garrisons were left in Gavi and in Boghetta, the 
bulwark of Genoa; but the main army of the French and Spaniards 
marched out of Italy by the coast. On the French frontier they 
separated, and the Spaniards entered Savoy, which they had 
occupied since 1742, and which Don Philip hojed to retain as a 
principality, even if he had to resign the hope of acquisitions in 
Italy. The Austrians now advanced to the siege of Genoa, which 
had to pay dearly for its alliance with the Bourbons, resistance 
)cing deemed impossible, the city surrendered unconditionally in 
September. An enormous sura was demanded as compensation, 
and the citizens were treated with a haughtiness and severity that 
roused dangerous disaffection. Meanwhile Charles Emanuel, always 
looking after his own interests, made himself master of Finale and 
Savona. He had done hardly anything for the common cause, 
yet he was bitterly discontented at not receiving a larger share of 
the booty. ° 

§. 22. In the Netherlands the campaigu of 1746 was far less 
encouraging to the Austrians. At the beginning of the year the 
1 ' reach had every advantage on their side. The duke of Cumberland 
had withdrawn the English troops and their Hessian auxiliaries, to 

Marfa TiLlr, h0me ’ U Was ira F r »‘ivcly necessary for 

Mima Theresa to make a great effort to retain any hold at all on 

rnajonty of the trajs S were' rltd $?£%£, £ ?££ 
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oppose the progress of the French. In January Marshal Save 
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.. . e ad given conclusive evidence of incapacity. At 

the same time the appointment put a distinct slight upon the 
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English and the duke of Cumberland, whose success in Scotland 
had made him a hero in the eyes of his countrymen. Charles of 
Lorraine attempted to protect Namur, but he was forced to retreat 
towards Liege, while Namur was taken behind his back. Marshal 
Saxe now followed the enemy, and Charles, eager to win back some 
of his lost reputation, insisted on fighting a battle in a disadvan¬ 
tageous ]M>sition and with inferior numbers. The result was that 
he was completely defeated near the village of Raucoux (11th Octo¬ 
ber). Rut the French victory was not productive of any important 
consequences, and the two armies were soon afterwards dispersed 
into winter quarters. The whole of the Netherlands, with the 
exception of Limburg and Luxemburg, were lost to Austria. 

While the French arms were carrying all before them in the 
north, France itself was exposed to invasion on two points. At 
the end of September an English squadron landed some troops on 
the coast of Brittany, which attempted to surprise Lorient, but 
were repulsed without much difficulty. More serious was the 
enterprise in Province. After the capture of Genoa, debates arose 
between the Austrians and Sardinians as to what further orations 
should be undertaken before the close of the year. The Austrians 
naturally wished to carry out the provisions of the treaty of 
Worms, and to renew the attempt to conquer Naples, which hail 
failed so lamentably in 1744. Charles Emanuel, however who 
was not so anxious to aggraudise the Hapsburgs, wished to secure 
what had been so fortunately conquered. The difference was 
settled by the intervention of Englaud. The guiding motive of the 
English throughout the war had been hostility to France. They 
now induced their allies to combine in an invasion of southern 
France. Their object was to crush the French maritime power in 
the Mediterranean, and this could be best effected by the capture 
of the great naval arsenal, Toulon. In November Browne led 
40,000 Austrian and Sardinian troops across the ^ ar into Provence. 
The French retreated before them, and a third of the province was 
speedily overrun by the invaders. But the English still pressed 
for an attack upon Toulon, and for this Browne required heavier 
artillery than he had been able to bring with him. A request was 
therefore sent to Botta, who had remained in Genoa, to dispatch 
some of the large guns from that city. But the attempt to dis¬ 
mantle their fortifications was more than the already disaflecteu 
Genoese could endure. A revolt broke out, which speedily attained 
such dimensions that Botta, with the Austrian troops, was driven 
to retire into Lombardy. This event decided the campaign m 
Provence. Marshal Belleisle, who had superseded MaUlebois. 
received reinforcements from the army in Flanders, and was enaDieu 
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to take the offensive Browne had to give up the enterprise as 

v 1747> the Austrians and Sardinians 

re-crossed the Var and evacuated the territory of France 

J" 7“ ter of , 174& - 7 fi»t serious effort wall made to 
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another of those foreign generals whose services were so useful to 
France at this time, commenced the campaign by attacking 
Holland. French invasion in 1747 produced the same result as 
the more famous attack of 1G72. The people clamoured against 
the republican government, and demanded that the authority of 
the stadtholder, which had been in abeyance since William lll.’s 
death, should be restored. 'Jhc aristocratic party was powerless to 
resist the popular will. William IV. of Orange, the great-nephew 
of William III. and a son-in-law of George II., was declared 
stadt holder of Holland. A few months later the office was made 
hereditary for his descendants, not only male but female. Ihus 
the constitutional monarchy which had grown up with the in¬ 
dependence of the state, which had once been abolished and 
another time had sunk into abeyance, was formally re-established. 
Put if any hopes existed that the change of government would 
result in the repelling of invasion they were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. William IV.’s elevation resembles in some points that of 
William III., but it was all that the two men had in common. 
Lowcndahl met with no resistance of any moment, and captured in 
speedy succession fortresses which had held out against the power 
of Spain. Meanwhile Marshal Saxe advanced to attack Macstncht, 
and was met by the duke of Cumberland at Lauffcld (2nd July). 
The battle was a mere repetition of that of Raucoux in the 
previous year. The French won a victory, but it was not sufficiently 
decisive to enable them to undertake the siege of Macstricht under 
the cyos of an army which, though defeated, had lost fewer men 
than themselves. The only result of the battle was that it 
prevented the allies from opposing Lowcndahl’s advance. Ho 
received orders from Marshal Saxe to attack Bergen-op-Zoom, the 
masterpiece of Cohorn’s art, and regarded as one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world. After the siege had lasted more than a 
month, the French commander determined to attempt a storm. 
The very boldness of the plan favoured its success. The French 
climbed the walls by ladders, and tho garrison was so astounded at 
finding the enemy inside their impreguable fortifications that they 
hardly thought of resistance. With the fall of this fortress on the 
l(ith of September the campaign in the Netherlands closed. 

In Italy the chief event of the year 1747 was the siege of Genoa. 
Botta whose conduct had been so productive of disaster, and who 
was personally disliked by Charles Emanuel, was recalled, ana 
Schulenburg for the second time undertook the command oi 
tho Austrian troops. He was compelled to undertake the 
alone, as the Sardinians refused ass,stance on the ground that « 
their force# were required to resist a threatened invasion from 
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France. Genoa, thanks to the help which it received from France, 
held out for two months, and at the end of June Schulcnburg had 
to raise the siege. Meanwhile the Spaniards under Las Minas and 
the French under Bclleisle remained inactive in Dauphir.c. The 
two commanders could not agree upon a plan of operations. The 
Spaniards wished to enter Italy by the Riviera, Bellcisle by Mont 
Cenis; at last the marshal’s brother, the chevalier de Bclleisle, 
obtained permission to attempt a passage by Mont Gcnevre. On 
the 15th of July, he entered the Alps, and on the 19th he was 
confronted by a detachment of Sardinians on the Col d’Assiette. 
After an obstinate conflict the French were on the point of 
storming the enemy’s position when their leader was killed by a 
bullet. This decided the engagement; the French retreated with 
great loss, and no further attempt was made to invade Italy from 
the north. The campaign had not been very successful for the 
Austrians and Sardinians. The former had failed in their attack 
upon Genoa, and the latter had done nothing to recover their 
transalpine territories, which were still in the hands of the 
bpan lards. 

, J„ hc military operations of 1747 had not effected any great 
S ® ln tho relatlons of the European powers, and the winter was 
spent in negotiations at Aix-la-Chapclle with little more prospect of 

tatives of th - h0Se at , BrC,ia the y car bcforc - The chief represen- 
t ' re8pCC . t ' T f e “ urts were: for England, Lord Sandwich; 

willingness of the latter to sacrifice its allies for commercial 

now very 21 

as 

2vantSeous I /rr C ° mmerdal interests by making 
Theresa w li °* V*?® with ^pain and its colonics. Maria 

costly one to her a1 ^ the English alliance had been a 

i Lw o* a • i‘ if a the ne g°tiations, at Breslau, at Worms, 
•fi ac a "^^ ia P c ^ e » England had forced Austria to make 
sacrifices. After seven .years of war the queen thought she had 
done enough in giving up Silesia to Prussia, and great part of 
Lombardy to Sardinia, without having to carve off another slice of 
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her territories for the Spanish Infant. If Don Philip was to have a 
principality, let him keep Savoy, which he already held. This 
obstacle was fatal to the negotiations for a time, and, as no truce 
was arranged, hostilities were resumed in 1748. 

§ 24. This was a result which was not displeasing to several 
individuals, even in the states which were most desirous of peace. 
The duke of Cumberland, for instance, was indignant at not being 
made plenipotentiary at the conference. If he could not distinguish 
himself as a diplomatist, he would at least regain some of the 
military laurels which he had lost at LaufTeld. The Prince of 
Orange also, who had been made stadtholder by the anti-French 
party, was anxious to gratify his supjforters arid to strengthen his 
own position by a successful campaign. They gladly acquiesced in 
Maria Theresa’s desire to renew the war, and exerted themselves to 
strengthen the allied army. Great expectations were raised by the 
fact that Russia had promised to take part in the hostilities by a 
treaty concluded in 1747. In fact 30,000 Russians were actually 
sent into Germany; but the summer had arrived beforo they 
reached Mainz, and by that time the war had come to an end. 
Meanwhile France had realised that peace could only be secured by 
active exertions. If some great humiliation could be inflicted upon 
Austria, she would be compiled to come to terms. This could l>c 
best efl'cctcd, as Marshal Saxe was never weary of pointing out, by 
the capture of Macstricht, the last great fortress except Luxemburg 
which the Austiians retained in the Netherlands. Saxe united his 
troops with those of Lowendahl, and in April, 1748, the siege was 
commenced. The duke of Cumberland advanced to Roerraondc to 


attempt the relief of the fortress. 

Rut the fate of Macstricht was decided by diplomacy instead oi 
by arms. On the 30th of Apnl jEr^^uid^raiico-an . l jl o ll aad, 
seeing no other^y of effecting a peace, signed the . prelim i nar i es of 
ft tlT °#y n f, jy-lfl-Chnpc llc. By a secret article it was agreed 
that ""Macstricht should surrender to the French on The under¬ 
standing that it should be restored to Austria. This was a con¬ 
venient 0 method of forcing Maria Theresa to accept the proposed 
farms Another secret article decreed that any power which rejected 
the preliminaries should forfeit all the advantages secured by them. 
Thc tmnsjrhich were thus dictated to Europe ff gwkrf t 1 ^ 

I ° 77 fmm the other neg otiatin'* powers. Ivaumtz issued a 
the name of his mistress. Spain, Naples and 
Sardinia found numerous details tfijaffl at. But opposition proved 
fu tii 0 in faco of the resoluto attitude of England and France. St®* 
were made. 
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wwers except Sardinia . On the 7th 
gave his signature to the treaty. 

car were resigne d, with certa in 

received Parma. P iacenza and 

lants 


of November Charles Emanuel 
A U_conquests made during th 

sp ecified exceptions . I jon Phili _ 

guastalhy is a hereditary pri ncipality, b ut if Ins male descend 

.J were to revert to Austria. ’ 

cred Savoy and Niro, and was coilfcrmed in 
trtions of Lom bardy which had been ceded to 
The Prussi an acquisition of Silesi a 
exceptions, the Pragmatic Sanction 
• Francis I. was acknowledg ed 

_ Q . Genoa and tlie duke of ilodena 

•U territories they had held before the war, so that 
to relinquish his hold on Finale. The French 
rTTi Netherlands, and the barrier fortresses were restored 
KMTIKP g. To England were confirmed the commercial 
a vantages with Spain which had been arranged at Utrecht. The 
^tjuiovenan dynasty was a-ai n acknowledge d, and Louis XV. undcr- 
L^tocxdude the pretender from French soi l. The fortifications 

facSjsca ‘ ‘ C , wd * "' CrC PennitteUto-remain. but those 
nr^L V6re ‘° ^ dcs,r °y cd - ^ the colonics the treaty 

ShS T r ant reSUlt8 - England h«l to ^ive up r„ r Breto n* 

opening towards 1 ‘anadn; but a t thermo li7,„, 
it J n ™T CTC ?'T l t - ‘ C Frcnch w cre chcckcd » moment 

country which within th ? en ® ra ^ of note had been produced by a 
those of Condi Tn ° T aSt ccntur y had boasted such names ns 
s-TemacvTt1£““ ,bur * Vau ^. and Villars. The 
are henceforth adhttartwike 6 Engl,8h - % land ,he bourbons 

eight years ago they hLTd£ tha " * he Hapsburgs ’ ' vhom 

powers emerged from K detenn .T d *® annihUate. Only two 
Prussia and Q An i: n ‘ v ^ Wlttl directl y increased strength, 
European power h*k ?rUS9ia ^ established itself is a first-rate 
whatever tha •’- Won a permanent military reputation, and, 
SSSTJ- nshts ? f > case, had kept a firm hold upon Silesia 
Sardinia by its acquisitions in Lombard h*A onntw ct 


hecjime^cxtinc^ these territories 
King of .Sardinia recovered Savo 
the | X)ssession of the poi ‘ 
him by.the treaty of Worms. 'I 
>vas guaranteed With these < 
was once more formally confirmed. 
qs emperor by France an d 
recovered al* 

Charles Emanuel had 
evacuated the 
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advance towards the founding of an Italian monarchy. In a certain 
sense Austria may also be regarded as a state which had profited by 
the war. It is true that she had suffered territorial losses, but 
these were as nothing when compared with the dangers that bad 
threatened her at the outbreak of hostilities. Flcury’s declaration 
that “the house of Austria has ceased to exist” had some founda¬ 
tion when it was uttered ; in 1748 its absurdity was manifest to the 
world. Of the immediate results of the war the most important 
were the weakening of the close alliance between Austria and 
England which had been formed to lesist the aggressions of Louis 
XIV., and had now lasted more than seventy years, and the bitter 
personal enmity between Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great, 
which becomes for a time the centre-point of European politics. 


VI. Russia and the Northern States during the War ok 

the Austrian Succession. 

§25. The death of Peter II., in 1730, extinguished the male des¬ 
cendants of Peter the Great. Two of his daughters by his second 
wife, Catharine I., were still living, Anne married to Charles 
Frederick of IIolstein-Gottorp, aud Elizabeth, who was unmarried. 
Put these were both iMissed over in favour of the descendants of 
Peter’s elder brother I wan. I wan had also left two daughters, 
Anne of Courland, and Catharine, duchess of Mecklenburg, who 
had died, and whoso daughter, another Anne, was married to 
Antony Ulric of Brunswick-Wolfcnbiittel. The crown of the Czars 
passed in 1730 to Anne of Courland, who pledged herself to accept 
a constitution which she seedily overthrew. Anne’s reign (1730— 
1710) is remarkable chiefly for the subjection of Russia to German 
ministers. The chief power was exercised by her personal 
favourite Bircn, for whom she obtained the duchy of Courland, the 
rival candidate being Maurice de Saxe. In every department Anno 
admitted Germans only ; foreign affairs were entrusted to Ostermann, 
the army was commanded by Lnscy and Munnich. The rule of these 
foreigners was advantageous so far ns it carried out Peter the Great s 
iw»lirv of forcing western civilisation upon Russia, but it was 
extremely distasteful to the natives. In foreign politics the 
closest alliance was maintained with Austria both in the matter of 
the Polish succession and in the Turkish war, and Russia was t o 
„owef on which Charles VI. thought lie could implicitly rely for 
the maintenance of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

But in 1740, just as the great question came up for decisKin, 
a iip,1 suddenly. She had chosen as her successor her ow 

,nf.»» - or Ann. „f MM - 
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Antony Ulric. The Germans were terrified lest without the sup¬ 
port of an actual sovereign they might fall victims to popular 
hatred. To secure their position, Anne’s will gave the regency 
during the minority to Biren, who would naturally continue the 
pohey of his late mistress. But this arrangement was very distaste¬ 
ful to the parents of the Czar, the Germans split into parties 
as soon as the immediate danger was past, and Field-marshal 
Munnich undertook to effect a revolution. Before the end of 
November, Biren was imprisoned and banished to Silesia, Anne of 
Mecklenburg was acknowledged as regent, and her husband was 
appointed commandcr-in-chicf. Munnich was now all-po\verfiil at 
court, and he had been alienated from Austria by the latter’s conduct 
m the lurkish war, and was inclined to ally himself with Prussia. 
Not only were Maria Theresa’s demands for assistance refused, but 
Frederick, who had now entered Silesia, received encouraging letters 
from the marshal. But these relations were not destined to last 
long. Muunich’s claim to supremacy was resented by the other 
Germans, and especially by Ostcrmann, who was inclined to support 
Austria. The regent was easily induced to oppose the man who 
had conferred power upon her. Munnich, haughtily convinced that 
, “ SC ; VlCCS ' v . cro ‘“dispensable, thought to overpower opposition 
y offering his resignation. To his astonishment the offer was 

and though hU a PP° 1 in,mcnt3 <akcn from him; 

was Inf n ! f I>e 1 rSOaal liberty - aU his Political power 
nollv n f revolut,on evolved a change in foreign 

policy. Ostermann, who now enjoyed the chief influence with the 
regent, prepared to render active assistance to Maria Theresa Tt 
was to avert this danger that France and PrussT ins S ,1 

Si,™ irr” 01 u 110 ““ ” r £ 

Pctf thc^Great liafa m, Sht recover some of the territories that 

%r P for V ing i 

tho rrnwn nf P f e P° sltlon the regent and the elevation to 
lelTTnd inc f BUrVivin g daughter, Elizabeth. So 

onsniTacv whiT^ r 1 7“ AMC > that ahetook no steps to foil a 
“" 8p . ™,, y „ h h ' V , a ^ ardly a secret a* all. The soldiers were won 
cause o Elizabeth, and the Russian hatred of foreigners 
was a powerful impulse in her favour. In the night of the 5°th of 
December the revoluttop was accomplished without difficulty and 
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without bloodshed. The regent, her husband, and the infant Czar 
were seized in their beds. All the ministers, including Ostermann 
and Munnich, were imprisoned. Elizabeth was proclaimed Czarina 
on the spot, and the whole of the next day was spent in the 
ceremony of doing homage. She had lived a careless and dissolute 
life, but she had one great merit—good-nature. The sentences of 
death which were passed on most of the prisoners were commuted 
to perpetual banishment. Anne and Antony Ulric never returned 
to Russia, and their unfortunate son Iwan VI., as he is called in 
Russian history, lived in solitary confinement till 17G4, when ho 
was murdered at the age of twenty-four. Ostermann died in exile; 
but Munnich, whose spirit was unbroken by adversity, and who 
made himself quite a power in Siberia, survived Elizabeth, and was 
recalled by her successor to St. Petersburg. 

§ 2G. Elizabeth's accession was a victory of the national party in 
Russia against the foreigners who had been introduced by Peter the 
Great, and had been raised to supremacy under the descendants ot 
Iwan. ’In order to exclude the latter from the throne, Elizabeth, 
who refused to marry, choso as her successor Charles Peter Ulrich o 
IIolstcin-Gottorp, tho son of her elder sister Anne. The natural 
impulse of tho new government was to desert Austria and to throw 
itself into the arras of Fraucc and Prussia. But on the other hand, 
Bcstoujcf, who now became minister of foreign affairs, was inclined 
to an Austrian alliance, and France had compromised itself by its 
relations with Sweden. Elizabeth, who was naturally pacific, 
offered to renew the peace of Nystiidt. But the Swedes though 
that the recent revolution had weakened Russia, and not only 
refused the offer, but demanded the restoration of southern Finland 
with tho town of Wiborg. It was impossible for a daughter ot 
Peter the Great to resign any of her father’s conquests, and tho 
war was continued through 1742. A Russian army prepared to 
invade Finland with General Lascy as commander-in-chief, and as 
Ins subordinates Keith and Lowendahl, both of whom won a repu¬ 
tation afterwards, the one in Prussian and the other in frcncli 
service. The opening of the campaign was delayed by a mutiny. 
The antipathy against foreigners, which had just been so successful 
in the capital, naturally extended to the army, where hardly any 
natives were admitted to offices. It was not without great dangc 
and difficulty that Keith's resolute measures put an end to the 
mutiny In June the Russians entered Finland, and earned all 
bpfore^hem. The Swedes, led by an incapable nobleman, 

. made no resistance, but allowed themselves to be drive 
S « S...VS whe^ ,h« y capitulated a. « Jf 
their own number. Never did o nation sink so suddenly and utt y 
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from that military reputation which had made the Swedes, under 
Gustavus Adolphus, Charles X., and Charles XII., the terror of 
Europe. The blame rests, in the first place, with the oligarchical 
government which had established itself in Sweden with the acces¬ 
sion of Charles XII.’s sister Ulrica Eleanor. She had died childless 
in 1741, and the crown passed to her husband Frederick of Hesse- 
Cassel, who was even more impotent than his wife had been. The 
nobles, being absolutely supreme in the State, split into two 
parties, which were known as the “ hats ” and the “ caps.” Party 
rivalry extended itself to the army, and rival officers and soldiers 
eagerly watched for an opportunity to bring accusations against 
their opponents. In these circumstances it is no wonder that no 
unity or courage was displayed by the Swedes, and that the 
Russians were astounded at the ease with which their conquests 
"•ere effected. The humiliation of the Swedish army made it 
absolutely necessary to make peace, and in March, 1743, negotia- 
■ons were opened at Abo. The great difficulty was that success 
m in uced Elizabeth to demand further cessions of territory, 
and that she also wished to settle the succession to the Swedish 
throne, tor this there were two prominent candidates, Frederick, 
crown-pnnce of Denmark, and Peter the Great’s grandson, Charles 
Itter of Holstcin-Gottorp. The majority of the Swedes, especially 
the lower classes, inspired with bitter hatred of Russia, wished for 

t e t T v thC DaU , i8h pHnCe - They ‘“’l*' 1 that thc uni0 “ of 
^? V ' an kmgdoms, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 

Slavonic \ !J° rCS ' 8t the encroac hments of their powerfu 

Slavomc neighbour But the nobles saw the only chance of 

deSm offer^h rUy *“ Con 1 ciliatin S Elizabeth, and therefore 
decided to offer tho crown to her nephew. But Charles Peter 

rcfuspd’tt* 0f (r 8UCCCC ^; n S llia aunt and becoming the Czar of Russia! 
choosfl 1 A !l f P^'.i E “ e n n ° W su 88 es ted that the Swedes should 

LUbe^ ^ ii" C f k n n0Utein ‘ Eutin ’ Wh ° held the bishopric of 
anc b e k RvT^° of f R t uas,a was accepted without further resist- 
rL r.o ,u e Pf 0 ° f Ab ° (1?13 > Ad0lf Frcderick recognised 
p. , * , to ‘ he th ™ DC ' anJ Russia acquired tho whole of southern 
Finland as far as the river Kiiimen. 

r of the Swedish war foiled all the efforts of 

L '■'hetardie to ally Russia with France and Prussia. But at tho 
same time the chancellor Bestoujef was unable to interfere on 
c. f °f Austria. In 1743 another complication arose. A con¬ 
spiracy was detected, in which the Austrian envoy Botta was 
supposed to be implicated. The conspirators were sentenced to 
exile, and Elizabeth imperatively demanded the punishment of 
Botta. As Maria Theresa refused to treat her ambassador as a 
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criminal until his guilt was established, and as the necessary proofs 
were not forthcoming, an open quarrel broke out between the 
courts of Austria and Russia. Frederick took prompt advantage of 
this to restore his influence at St. Petersburg. Elizabeth demanded 
one of his sisters in marriage for her nephew and heir, Charles 
Peter of Holstein. When Frederick refused this, the Czarina was so 


far from being irritated that she asked his advice as to the choice 
of some other princess. The king suggested the daughter of 
Christian August of Anhalt-Zerhst. The suggestion was adopted, 
and in July, 1744, the betrothal took place. The princess was 
admitted to the Greek Church, and re-baptised with the name of 
Catharine, under which she was destined to become very prominent 
in the history both of Russia and of Europe. 

But this good understanding between Prussia and Russia was 
not destined to last long. The first cause of quarrel was Frederick s 
intervention in Sweden. In December, 1743, Christian \ I. o 
Denmark had cemented n close alliance with England by marrying 
his eldest son to a daughter of George II. The Swedes, in order to 
redress the balance of power, sought to ally themselves 
Prussia, and proposed a marriage between the heir-apparent to tn 
throne, Adolf Frederick, and Frederick’s sister Ulrica Eleanor. ' 
marria.'O was concluded in 1744, but tins would not have sufficed 
in itself to alienate Russia if Frederick had not used his Influence m 
Sweden to foil the Russian designs; and reports were brought i 
Elizabeth that in his familiar conversation the king was in in 
lmb’it of using scornful language about her and her 
personal slight the Czarina could never forgive, and from this tm 
she was inspired with the bitterest hatred against Frederick, 
was this rather than any i>olitical motive that induced 
compromise the quarrel about Botta, and to conclude a doM 

alliance with Maria - dJapSdied to Germany, 

terms o the treaty 30,000 troop* been concluded, 

where they arrived only to fi. \ But Elizabeth’s enmity 

and that their SC ™ 1C ‘^ , . thig ineffectual act of hostility, but 

politics. 
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I. The Diplomatic Revolution in Europe. 

§ 1. TjlF, Treaty of Aix-la-Chnpelle produced no immcilinfe 
in tlie relations of tin* great Euroj>ean j>o\vcrs. For the next seven 
years they remained divided into two hostile camps, England and 
Austria against France and Prussia. This division appeared to 
statesmen of the old school so natural and so consonant with 
political traditions as to be completely unalterable. Dqr infr this 
period, how ever, a great revolution was working itself out, and wa s 
s uddenly consummated in 17od at the outbreak of the Seven Yea rs 
Wax. This? was no less than the cessation of the long-standing 
rivalry between the houses of Bourbon and Hapsburg, the breaking 
off of the alliance between Austria and the Maritime States, and 
the formation of a wholly new balance of European forces, Franco 
and Austria combining against England and Prussia. The indi¬ 
vidual who, more than any other, is responsible for this novel 
combination is Count Kaunitz, recently Austrian plenipotentiary 
at Aix-la-Chapclle, who returned to Vienna in 1749 to receive a 
scat in the Cabinet, and to direct the policy of Austria for more 
than forty years. He was at this time thirty-seven years old, and 
though lie had the exterior of a fop and the habits of a sybarite, ho 
must be regarded as the most successful diplomatist of his age. 

To an impartial observer it appeared that Maria Theresa had 
reason rather to congratulate herself than to complain of tho 
results of the succession war. She had escaped the annihilation 
that at one moment seemed inevitable, and her arms had been 
fairly successful except when opposed to the invincible Prussians. 
But > i |^ riPP r<,ss ~ r l lino11 Wfls *»or° impressed with liW» ^ 
had suffered than with th e dangers slic Jiad_avoidcd . Yfllua bto 
fr rr ;»n |T had been sacrificed to Prussia, tq JSard mia , and .ituDon 
Philip, and all attempts to ob tain compensation had_Mflved 
unsuccessful . These sacrifices, and this is a point which was 
constantly present to her inind, had been exacted from her quite as 
much by the pressure of her allies as by the victories of her 
opponents. It w as not unnatural tha t, guided as she was rather 
l iy fr n yninft impulses than by s t atesmanlike calculat ions, M aria 
riM.jm Mt dissati sfied with the,results of the war and incl ined to 
♦ /'l.nnc.es of a new course of policy] In 1749 she in vited 

rl rh of h" r ministers xo-draw-JiiLanJiideDendentstatement-of-their 

o pinions as to. .tluLlinfi-of .conduct . wh ic h ! Austria should-pursue in 
tliojuture The emperor Francis and the older ministers poi nted 
out th at the re wercLjhrg^cbiet^3£niies whom Austriftjttd to 
fpp^fp rpfltti^Vfurkey ,- andgraflflfr w frile several lesser jgggT 8 * 
such ns Sardi nia, and the new duke of Parma. were__eaggr to 
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wipherttosecurea princinalitv n^ ar their own border . If he would 
give up hi6 Italian duchy ho might receive either Luxemburg of 


aggrandise themselves at her expense. To obtain security in this 
difficult position, the first essential was to refor m the finances and 
to strengthen a nd improve the army. As foreign alliances were 
also necessary, it would in their opinion be best to maintain the 
old connection with the maritime powers, and at the same time 
scrupulously to observe the terms of the treaty, so as to give the 
king of Prussia no excuse for renewing his hostility. Kaunitz, on 
his part, drew up a very different and more aggressive manifesto, 
which is important as the first clear statement of the future policy 
of Austria. He also admitted that Austria had three natural 
dScmies in France, Prussia and Turkey, while she had four natural 
(Ulie_s m England. Holland, Russia and Saxony. Chief among the 
hostile powers he placed Prussia, and he did not hesitate to declare 
that th& first object of Austrian po licy must be the recov ery of 
Silesia. For this, however, the existing alliances were insufficient. 

j ftf StVM>py had been clearly demonstrated in 1740, 

when it had compelled the acceptance of the treaty of Dresden. 
Iuissjji was for the moment a devoted friend, but no reliance 
^ u 14- be . plac flL m a country where everything deluded on the 
w hims of a despot. England was, of course, the foremost ally of 
Austria, but Englis. ' 


llapsburgs against the Hohenzollems, but that in itself was enough 
to alienate the large party in England which hated the Hanoverian 
connexion and refused to accept a policy which favoured Hanoverian 

hluThM M v 6 timc comrauDit y of religion formed a close 
bond between England and Prussia. In the late war the English 
ministers had merely used Austria as an instrument to humble 
r ranee, and had never ceased to urge Maria Theresa to buy off 
Frederick by giving up Silesia. This conviction that the English 
alliance was useless against Prussia is the key-stone of the policy 
ot Kaunitz. Holland , which always followed in the wake of its 
powerful neighbour, \£as e qually out of the__guestiou. Therefore 
tjie recover y of Silesia was absolutely hon oW nn 1 p«« snrnp nt.lipr 
t all y c oul fl HP, .secured in addition to Russia 
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possibly Savoy. In llic latter case Austria would have to 
conqxmsate the kin" of Sardinia by resigning the Milanese to him. 
From this outline the motives of Kaunitz s jx»licy are fairly obvious, 
lie thought little of the outlying territories in comparison with the 
German provinces which formed the kernel of the Austrian 
monarchy. He was willing to make any sacrifices in the 
Netherlands if only he could recover Silesia . The importance of 
this province to Austria was not to l»c measured merely by its 
wealth or its population. It was an essential part of tli C-GfiXjnan- 
*1 l eakin g pr< w inces w hich form ed the,chief c ivilising clement inJ lie 
empire of mixed races. Any decrease of the Germans in proportion 
to the Slavs was a distinct danger to Austria. At the same time 
th e loss of so extensive-a province was a serious biowJoJhtLjiQiicr 
and prestige of the Ila|»sburgs—as-heads _of_fh c__cmpire . Its 
recovery was essential if the imperial power, immensely weakened 
by the recent crisis, was ever to return to its old proportions. 
Another point, which had jxjrhaps more weight with the empress 
than with Kaunitz, was that the iicqiiisitiou-olJaileshw-Uy-* 
Pyntwitniit. kin" was a great blow to the Roman Catholic influence 
i n E urope— * 

§2. From this time we can trace two parties in the Austrian govern¬ 
ment; on the one side, the adherents of the old policy, including the 
emperor and the chief ministers, and on the other, Kaunitz and his 
partisans. Maria The p^* fl> whom t he recovery of Silesi a M? 
until r ally an obicct^of ardent desire, was won over to the views of 
Kaunitz and determined to give him the opportunity of realising 
them. In 1750 he was appointed Austrian envoy at Versailles. 
There lie was brought face to face with the enormous difficulties 
which confronted him. The French government was in a stale of 
hopeless confusion. Louis XV., a slave to the most degrading 
vices had altogether lost the popularity that had once given him 
the name of Uenratmt, and in 1750 a revolt broke out in Pans 
which was the precursor of future disorders. Madame do Pom¬ 
padour, though she was no longer actually the kings mistress, was 
nil-powerful at court, and secured her influence by ministering to 
the kind’s pleasures. Most of the ministers were her creatures, and 
they were changed with a frequency that makes it almost impos¬ 
sible to remember the order of succession. The department of 
foreign affairs was transferred in 1751 from Puysieux to Saint- 
Contest, and on the death of the latter in 1754 was given to Rouiltf, 
who had previously had charge of the marine. But these ministers 
l.nd nnlv a slight control over the conduct of affairs. Louis XV,, 

8e n3 he fq f,hr knrdcn of business and incapable of JhmuPg 
q^nmird^crsioD, took a puerilo interest in the minuti*__of 
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di plomacy . It pleased liiin to carry on private negotiation.- without 
any reference to his responsible ministers. Most of the French 
envoys at foreign courts had a double set of instructions, one from 
the government and the other from the king himself, and they often 
found it difficult or impossible to harmonise their conduct to lk>th. 
This secret diplomacy, which has only recently been investigated 
with any thoroughness, makes the French hi^ry^C «l,ic 
a lmost trackless labyrinth . One of the king's objects was to secure 
the succession m Poland to the prince dc Conti, who was at this 
time his chief confidant. Kaunitz found it impossible to come to 
any definite understanding with the French government, although 
he succeeded so far as to gain the personal favour of the king and 
Madame do Pompadour. But while he was at Paris, Austria was 
able to come to terms with one at least of the Bourbon states. 
Spain, which under Philip V. had been bitterly opposed to the 
Hapsburgs, now took the lead in proposing an alliance. In 1752 
the treaty of Aranjucz was concluded, and was accepted also by the 
kings of Sardinia and Naples and the duke of Parma. Spain and 
Austria guaranteed to each other all their European possessions. 
A similar guarantee was arranged with the other powers, but only 
extended to the Italian provinces of the Austrian monarchy. It 
was hoped that this treaty might influence the court cf Versailles, 
but since tl.o accession of Ferdinand VI. Spain had severed itself so 
entirely from the Family Compact with France that the expectation 
was baidked. Kaunitz left Paris in 1753 and was at once promoted 
by Mana Theresa to bG her chief minister. But the promotion of 
Kaunitz by no means implied the immediate adoption of the new 
policy. On the contrary, his residence in France seemed to have 
convinced him that Ins scheme was hopeless. He was now pre¬ 
pared to leave Prussia in undisturbed possession of Silesia and to 
maintain the most intimate relations with the maritime powers. 
But circumstances worked for him in an unexpected manner, and 
before long lie was able to resume his plans with a better prospect 

Of 8UCCCS9. r r 

In spitc of tho alliance which had lasted for hair a century, and 
or the undoubted services which England had rendered to Austria 
in the recent war, tlie relations between the two countries were by 
no means harmonious. The A u strian government was displeased 
■” PMt-which England had played in negotiating the treaties 
Q£.Bcrlin, Dresden, and Aix-la-Chapelle, and with the hectoring 
tone that was so often adopted by -English ministers at Vienna. It 
was in vain that George II. sought to make his peace by joining in 
1750 tlie alliance between Austria and Russia, and by proposing the 
election of the archduke Joseph as King of the Roinnust Tlie Austro- 
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Russian alliance had been concluded in 1746 really, though not 
ostensibly, against Prussia, but England was resolute in refusing to 
accept it in that sense. And the proposed election of the archduke 
proved a source rather of discord than agreement. Only three votes 
could be reckoned upon with security, Hanover, Saxony and 
Bohemia. Prussia, backed up by France, was openly hostile to the 
election of a minor. The other neutral electors might possibly 
have been purchased, but only by concessions which Maria Theresa 
refused to make. The negotiations were carried on for two years, 
but ultimately George II. had to abandon the project on account of 
the lukewarm support he received from the very power in whose 
interests it had been conceived. At the same time there were more 
substantial grounds of difference between the two powers. By the 
treaty of Utrecht, England and Holland had procured the cession of 
the Netherlands to Austria, but only for their own security against 
France. Special provisions were made for the occupation of the 
fortresses by Dutch troops, and for preventing any possible com¬ 
mercial rivalry. The attempt of Charles VI. to form the Ostend 
Company had given a clear illustration of the selfish jealousy with 
which the Maritime States were determined to uphold their mon¬ 


opoly. The old provisions about the fortresses and trade were re¬ 
newed in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Maria Theresa was 
disinclined to sacrifice her own subjects to their overbearing neigh¬ 
bours. She refused to pay the subsidies to Holland, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with Charles of Lorraine, the governor of the Netherlands, she 
began to take measures for the revival of commerce. This at onca- 
provoked vehement remonstrances, both from tho English and 
Dutch, which were in the highest degree displeasing to a sovereign 
who was accustomed to absolute rule in her territories. 

§ 3. If the hostility between Austria and Prussia is the most con¬ 
spicuous point in European politics, the quarrel between England 
and France, which arose out of conflicting colonial interests, was 
equally deep-seatedaftd important. The vagueness which neces¬ 
sarily exWirfe rights of discoverers and settlers in the 
vast continents of America and Asia was certain to lead to 
disputes, and in the eighteenth century these proml a most fertile 
source of international contests It was easy to admit the right of 
the first settler to a smal island, but if a man planted a flag on 
the eastern coast of America, it was impossible to aUow that he had 
thereby established a right to the whole territory from^he Atlantic 
to the Pacific. T n two oppo s -*- hmoisnlir.rps thp Fntrhsl l-tfa 
French found the mselves IL to.^ T Injndi. the open war 
between tliem had been stayed by the l>eace of Aix-la-ChapeU* 
but it speedily broke out again in a new form as the two nations 
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mixed themselves up in the quarrels of the native princes. This 
time the genius of Dupleix was met and foiled by the courage of 
Robert Clive, and in Ii54 the French government decided to recall 
their enterprising but unsuccessful representative. In America the 
quarrel was more complicated and was less easily"settled. The 
first dispute arose about the boundaries of Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
which had originally been a French colony, but had been ceded to 
England at Utrecht. Commissioners had been appointed to decide 
the question, but no settlement had been agreed upon. And still 
more serious questions were raised about the general limits of the 
rival colonies. By this time the English had established them¬ 
selves firmly along the east coast of what is now the United 
States. But the French held Canada and Louisiana, and they now 
sought to unite the two provinces by claiming the two great 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. Their object was 
to_coop the English^ within the Alleghany Mountains, and to 
prevent any further extension of their settlements. The governor 

D ^ cs ^ SCnt tr00ps t0 seizc the tcrritor y of the Ohio, 
ere they built Fort Duquesnc. The Virginians and Pennsyl- 

lans were ordered by the home government to resist this 
aggression. In 1754 George Washington at the head of the 
irginian militia cut a French detachment to pieces, but was 
lumself defeated by a superior force at Great Meadows. So far tho 
quarrel was purely colonial, but it soon extended to the raothcr- 
countnes. Public opinion was profoundly excited both in England 
am ranee. Regular troops were despatched to America under 
eneral Braddock, but he allowed himself to be drawn into an 
ambuscade and his whole force was annihilated. The French, on 
e^ 8u ‘ e > sent a fleet into the Atlantic, and a great naval battle 
'Nas only avoided through a fog, which enabled the French vessels 
o escape from the English with the loss of two of their number. 

ar had not yet been declared, but the English privateers did not 
scruple to attack tho French shipping, on which they inflicted 
serious damage. 

War between England and France was now inevitable, and 

Tk 01 ^ ^ 8 ^ CarS Were at once arouse( l f° r t * ie sa f ct y of Hanover. 
^e. Frenc h_were not lik e ly to have the best of the naval war, and 






TT~ P^sessions of the English kin g. The treaty by 

W 1C Hesse supplied troops in return for a subsidy had recently 
. Was afc once renewed, jn sp ite of the outcry of the 
an l- anoverian party in Parliament. But a more powerful ally 
was Reeded to oppose France, and there were only two powers 
ic could give the requisite security, Austria, as mistress of the 
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Netherlands, and Prussia. Naturally George II. made his first 
appeal to Austria. Now was the time for Maria Theresa and 
KauniU to decide definitely on the policy they intended to adopt. 
If they refused to assist England, the old alliance must be finally 
abandoned. If, on the other hand, they acceded to Georges 
demand, they must resign all hope of an agreement with France, 
and therefore of recovering Silesia. For a moment they hesitated. 
They pointed out to the English ministers that Hanover might 
also be attacked by Prussia as the ally of France, and advised 
them to hire Russian troops with a subsidy. The advice was 
followed, and negotiations were at once commenced at St. Peters¬ 
burg, which resulted in a treaty (September, 1755), by which an 
annual payment of £100,000 was promised to the Czarina Elizabeth, 
and she undertook to send 55,000 men to the assistance of Hanover 
if attacked. The English government now renewed its demand 
that the Austrian forces in the Netherlands should be strengthened, 
so as to oppose the threatened passage of the French. But Kaumtz 
and Maria Theresa decided to refuse the demand on the ground 
that t he sending of troops to so distant a province wouldjcavc the 
Aust rian territories exited to invasion, from Prussia . Tlnrrtho 
first step was taken in the great change of diplomatic relations. 
The nil in nee betwe^u J^i g la n. l and Austria, which had been cal c< 
intdljcing bylh^ ambition oU^ui s XIV. A ,ajid had been cemented 
by the exploits of Eugene and Marlborough, was at an end. 

Nothing now remained for England but to api>eal to Prussia, am 
Lord Holdcrness was despatched as cuvoy to Berlin. Ever sinco 
the treaty of Dresden, Frederick had been absorbed in the cares or 
domestic government. lie lmd reformed the judicial adnnnUtrn- 
tion with the help of Cocccji, he had 1 ho finantand 

the npproac nn^ as his natural ally, but ho had never 

m ^j 1 ; 2 American colonics, and he was not willing to 
guaranteed her for (bem . Morcuve^neilher party was 

sacrifice his ^ tQ tbe al | ianc0 . Franco was not likely to 

very ^Frederick had twice deserted her cause in the late war. 
forget that rrede rcsen(ed tbe way in which the court of 

Frederick, on his>s ^ ^ # 8ubordinate ^ver, and was extremey 
Versa lies treated r ^ ^ (hemse , ves supreme m 

unw.ll.ng to alio to atWck Hanover, and would 

“ 11 *" eo h0 
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would be exposed to a triple attack, from England through Hanover, 
from Russia, and from Austria. The French would very likely 
involve him in the war, and then leave him to his fate. ‘ At this 
moment came the overtures from England, and a little later the 
news of the treaty which England had concluded with Russia. 

lie eon C rMT U if m ' Crick ’ S C ° ndUC ‘- By accc P tin S tha overtures 
could nd himself at once of two formidable enemies, and at tho 

same time keep the war outside the limits of Germany. Russia 

was bitterly hostile to him, but then Russia would never go to war 

ithout ample subsidies, and the money which had been promised 

y England could never be supplied from tho exhausted treasury of 

Austna Accordingly, on the 16th of January, 1750, the Conven- 

confirlwr S ' Cr "' aS aSreC<1 U1K,n - En S lan d and Prussia 
th , e prCVlu ^ treat ‘ cs and guaranteed each 

y alS ° agreed > in casc any forci «“ *«op. 
T r d ‘, ,C Gcrmauy > tj> combine their forces for their expulsion. 

Hanover 3 from ?”“* , * ‘ C C ° mpaCt: Pr,lssia "as to protect 

Soft T’f .“ rCtUm Ensland was *° 8 ive UP tho 
on of bringing the Russians on to German soil. 

actlrSim 8 Fre “ Ch g ° vcrnmcnt had carcfu »y avoided anyVert 
ffg-Sj hostility against England. But early in 1756 an n,li,r^7 


ijrnst and DunlcirC—'ll L» ~r . 1 anilwns wcr c commenced at 

rrnis^eT; I r, 1 - vf b was i,ca,k;d 

intention was to invffi, cfunw Se^, ^ " ,U 
induce tho Dutch to support their old ally AVimlmTv® T , 
been made stadtholdcr during tho last war v, Y - who had 
•ho government was now T'“ d 

daughter of George II. But the rem.l r “ d v Annc * a 
numerous, and strone enoueh e puUlcan I >art y was still 
Holland remained neutral The ? "* * rcsylution hy which 

national defences were in a lamentable frnHV 1 ’ C , on f lous tbat tl10 

step of summoning Hanoverian and He dltl0D ' look the unpopular 
In the end the panic pr^^X^T °° PS 5?*° 
and Dunkirk were only a blind to P"L pre P aratlons at Brcst 
expedition which was btdni fitted *? m ° ff attcntion from an 
The duke of B lTe£ ° Ut &t Toulon to Minorca, 

pleasures was ° ' lc,ous companion of the king’s 

Toulon ekrly inApnl' 1 TtoaS" - ’ aD<1 ^“1 ^ 
resistance, and General Blakene^ “ ,. ent ' rely un P re P ared {or 

ttzjzx s » = 
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ami then, after an indecisive conflict with the French fleet, ho 
retired without having effected anything. Fort St. Philip had to 
surrender in May, and Minorca, one of the most important acqui¬ 
sitions of the treaty of Utrecht, was lost to England. The govern¬ 
ment, whose incapacity was the chief cause of the disaster, tried to 
throw the blame upon Byng, and he was condemned by a court- 
martial, and shot in the next year. The attack upon Minorca at 
last extorted from the belligerents a formal declaration of war, 
which was issued by England in May, and by France in June, 175f>. 

§ 1 Meanwhile the imminent outbreak of a continental war had 


forced Austria to come to an all-important decision. If Franco 
carried out its intention of attacking Ilanover, the Netherlands 
could not possibly escape becoming a field for military operations. 
Maria Theresa bad refused to support England by strengthening 
her forces in the Netherlands. Neutrality would have suited the 
interests of Austria, but it was impossible for a great power to 
remain neutral while one of its provinces was occupied by foreign 
troops. The only jiossiblc way out of the difficulty lay in an 
alliance with France, which opened the additional prospect of 
revenge against Prussia. Now or never Kauuitz must carry out the 
grand” scheme which he had propounded in 1740, but which hnd 
hitherto proved impossible of achievement-. The Austrian minister 
was equal to the occasion. In August, 1755, he drew up a state¬ 
ment of the offers which were to be made to France. Louis XV. s 
son-in-law, Don Philip, was to exchange Parma, Piacenza an‘ 
Guastalla, for a more extensive principality in the Netherlands. 
Austria would undertake to support Conti in his candidature for 
the Polish throne, and to bring France into cordial relations with 
Russia, Spain and Naples. The allies of France, Sweden, Saxony 
and the Palatinate, were to receive advantages at the expense o 
Prussia, and that state was to be reduced to the position which it 
had held before the peace of Westphalia, so that it should be power¬ 
less in the future to disturb the peace of Europe. France, for its 
part, was to renounce the alliance with the Prussian kiug, and to 
share with Austria the expense of the undertaking. The plan was 
approved by Maria Theresa without consultation with the other 
ministers, and was embodied in instructions to Count Stahrombcrg, 
who had succeeded Kaunitz as envoy at Paris. The magnitude of 
the scheme, which involved a complete revolution in the politics o 
Europe is best expressed in Kaunitz’s own words: “A great power 
was to’be convinced that the whole political system which it ha 
hitherto pursued was in direct opposition to its true interests, 
was to be persuaded that what it regarded as the only means for 
overcoming the difficulties with* England, were really unsuited 
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the purpose, and that it was pursuing a radically false policy when 
it made the support of Prussia the central object of all its alliances. 
Nothing less was aimed at than to root up the old rivalry of France 
against the house of Austria, and to completely alter the national 
character of a whole ministry.” The plan would hardly have 
escaped failure but for an unexpected combination of favouring 
circumstances. 


On the 29th of August, Stahremberg received his instructions, and 
two days later he made his first overtures to the court of Versailles 
through Madame de Pompadour. It was a great point in his favour 
that the all-powerful mistress, like Elizabeth of Russia, was bitterly 
enraged by the reports that had reached her of insulting expressions 
used by Frederick in private conversation. Throughout this period 
she is the chief opponent of the Prussian alliance and the most 
influential supporter of the Austrian policy. She induced Louis XV. 
to conceal the matter from his ministers for a time, and to entrust 
the negotiations with Stahremberg to one of her own favourites, the 
Abb6 dc Bernis. On the 3rd of September the two diplomatists 
held their first conference in a country house at Sfevres. The 
answer to the Austrian proposals was by no means encouraging. 
The French king definitely refused to agree to any enterprise 
against Prussia unless conclusive proofs were given of a secret 
understanding between Prussia and England. At the same time 
he called upon the empress to combine with him against England 
as a disturber of European peace. The decision expressed in this 
answer forced Kaunitz to change his attitude. French assistance 
against Prussia was out of question. But it would be absurd for 
Austria to make war upon England when the only reward which 
•made such an enterprise worth undertaking was withheld. Kaunitz 
therefore fell back upon the idea of neutrality, and proposed a 
defensive treaty with France, by which the war should be kept 
outside Germany. On these terms Stahrcmbcie recommenced 
negotiations, this time not with Bernis alone, but with several of 
the ministers, RouilU, Machault and S^chelles. From d’Argcnson 

^ T lC ; Wh ° wer ® reg ardcd ns enemies of Austria, the affair 
was still kept secret. But it was obvious from the first that the 
new proposals had a very slight prospect of success. The object of 
1 ran ? e ' VAS . t0 . humiliate England: in a naval war England was 
certain to win in the end: the French must seek compensation by 
land, and this could only be done by attacking Hanover. Therefore 
the proposed neutrality of Germany was directly opposed to French 
interests. At the same time, if the choice lay between two possible 
allies against Englaud, Prussia could render vastly greater services 
than Austria. The latter had not only no naval force, but it was 
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so distant from Hanover that armed intervention there was almost 
impossible. Without rejecting the Austrian proposals, the French 
ministers determined to send the duke dc Nivernois to Berlin to 
conclude a definite alliance with Frederick. Nivernois arrived in 
January, 1756, just in time to receive the first news of the Conven¬ 
tion of Westminster. This was the turning-point in the negotiations 
between France and Austria. The French king and ministers were 
furiously indignant that the prince whom they regarded as their 
natural and necessary ally should have concluded a treaty with 
their hated enemy, and guaranteed that very neutrality of 
Germany which would foil the military designs of France. It was 
France which now took the lead in demanding tho revival of 
Kaunitz’s original scheme for an alliauce against Prussia. Tho 
negotiations between Stahrcmberg and Bernis were resumed on tho 
old basis. But there wero still considerable difficulties in tho way 
of a complete understanding. The French representative insisted 
on .reciprocity of action as an essential preliminary of the alliance; 
that is, France was not to do more against Prussia than Austria 
would undertake to do against England. But Austria was unable, 
from its position, to take any direct share in a war with England, 
therefore France would not join in any attack upon Prussia. 
Moreover Franco was willing to allow the recovery of Silesia, but 
was opposed to a complete humiliation of Prussia, which would 
restore to Austria its supremacy in Germany. Kaunitz saw that 
time alone could overcome these difficulties; that when once war had 
begun, France would have to do more than fulfil the bare stipulations 
of a troaty, and therefore instructed Stahrembcrg to urge tho 
conclusion of the general alliance, and to leave the details for future 
settlement. Accordingly on the 1st of May three distinct treaties 
between France and Austria were signed, at Versailles. By tho 
first, which was a treaty of neutrality, Austria undertook to remain 
neutral during the war between France and England, and France 
pledged itself on no account to attack the Netherlands or any other 
territory of Maria Theresa. The second was a defensive alliance. 
Both powers guaranteed each other’s possessions, and in case they 
were attacked by any foreign state, agreed to raise an auxiliary 
force of 24,000 men, or, if required, to furnish an equivalent sum oi 
money. This engagement was not binding as regards the war 
between England and France. The third treaty contained fi o 
secret articles. (1.) Although the war between England an 
France had been expressly excluded from the previous trea y, 

Austria undertook to send the stipulated assistance to France 

. A ,;iST y foreip. rT - 

Franco made the same pledge to Austria. (-.) The allies 
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to be invited to join the defensivo alliance were, the emperor as 
grand duke of Tuscany, the kings of Spain and Naples, Philip of 
Parma, and such other princes as might bo subsequently agreed 
upon. (4.) The two powers pledged themselves not to conclude any 
new alliance nor to confirm an old ono without mutual agree¬ 
ment. The third and fifth articles were merely formal. The treaty 
of Versailles was regarded by both parties only as a preliminary 
to a more definite alliance. In the months of May and Juno 
Stahreraberg pushed on the negotiations with great vigour. On 
the French side Bcrnis pointed out that tho principality in the 
Netherlands for Don Philip was a very small price for Austria to 
pay for tho recovery of Silesia and Glatz and the duchy of Parma. 
To induce France to tako an active part in tho war it would bo 
necessary to cede to her all the Netherlands, except the portion set 
apart for tho Spanish Infant. Kaunitz was quito willing to 
sacrifice tho Netherlands, but he was conscious that such an increase 
of the power of France would excito the bitter hostility of tho Mari¬ 
time States, and would probably alienate those powers that might 
otherwise be allies. He offered therefore to cede the whole of the 
Netherlands to Don Philip, with the exception of those provinces 
which had at any previous period belonged to France. But*'ho 
insisted that none of these promises should be fulfilled until Silesia 
and Glatz were actually recovered for Austria, and lie demanded 
that Franco should earn such great advantages by sending an army 
into Germany, and by paying ample subsidies to Austria and her 
allies. Although Louis XV. and Madame do Pompadour had 
practically decided to accept the offer of Kaunitz, a definite 
agreement was postponed on account of the prepossession in favour of 
1 russia which existed among the French people and was shared by 
several of the ministers. Tho Austrian government, on tho other 
hand, was impelled to haste by tho attitude of Russia. The Czarina' 
Ehzabcth had concluded the alliance with England simply out of 
hostility to Prussia, and in ratifying the treaty she had expressly 
stated that her troops should be employed against no other power. 
I ho Con vention of Westminster, therefore, at once annulled tho 
treaty of St. Petersburg: Elizabeth not only refused tho English 
subsidies, but was filled with bitter indignation. She determined 
revcn ge at any rate, and offered to join Maria Theresa with 
HO.OOO men against Prussia, and not to-Iay-down- her arms until 
bilesia and Glatz had been conquered. Nor was this the only 
loss to which tho Czarina wished to subject Frederick. Prussia 
proper was to return to Poland, with the exception of Courland and 
Scmgallen, which Russia demanded for itself. Saxony was to 
have Magdeburg, Sweden Prussian Pomerania, and Frederick was to 
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be left with little besides the original marks of Brandenburg. 
Kaunitz was encouraged by so favourable an offer, but lie was 
compelled to moderate the ardour of his ally, lest any permaturc 
aggression on the part of Russia should induce France to break off 
the negotiations. Elizabeth was urged to wait patiently until the 
alliance had been concluded. Nothing could contribute more to 
this result than that Frederick should put himself in the wrong by 
breaking the peace. 

Meanwhile Frederick, by means that were characteristic of tho 
employer, had obtained sufficient if not complete information of the 
designs that were being formed against him. The result was seen 
in energetic military preparations and the massing of troops on 
the Prussian frontier. Austria was extremely alarmed at this. 
Bohemia was defenceless, and any attempt to increase the forces in 
that province might induce Frederick to attack it. Moreover the 
government desired to postpone active operations until tho next 
year, when the arrangements with France would be completed. 
But Frederick, with his accustomed audacity of resolution, was 
determined to strike the first blow. With great reluctance Austria 
had at last followed tho esample of Prussia, and commenced to put 
Bohemia and Moravia into a posture of defence. Frederick at once 
instructed Count Klinggraff, his envoy at Vienna, to demand tho 
meaning of these preparations, and to ask whether it was true that 
an alliance with Russia lm<l been concluded against himself. Tho 
demand was intoiulod merely to obtain a decent for 

hostilities. It was replied that Prussia had begun to arm itself 
long before Austria had dono so, and that no such alliance with 
Russia had existed or did exist. On the 25th of August, 1756, 
Frederick received this answer from Vienna. On the next day ho 
commenced the Seven Years' War by advancing with his army, not 
as was expected into Bohemia, but into Saxony. 


II. Outbreak of the War. 

s 5. That Frederick was justified in beginning hostilities there can 

be no doubt. Although it was literally true that no alliance had as 
yet been concluded between Austria and Russia, yet tho^powera 
f in ,l France W ero diligently concerting measures which threatened 
Prussia with annihilation. If Frederick had remaincd inact.ve the 
war would only have been postponed till nex year, when h» «•»» 
11 i„ua nttneked him at their leisure. Ifcjwas by tho help ol.a 
“ U . . Fre( lerick bod obtained his knowledge of these hostile 

traitor 'hat Fr^enck had, ^ fa ^ Saxony chancery, 

had S been in Prussian pay, and had sent copies to Berlin of nil 8 
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important documents that passed through his hands. Among 
these was the proposal for a partition of Prussia which had been 
communicated by the Russian chancellor, Bestoujef, to the Saxon 
minister at St. Petersburg. But while this discovery justified 
Frederick in attacking Austria, the same cannot be said for his 
invasion of Saxony. He was doubtless aware that Augustus III. 
and his minister Briihl regarded him with bitter animosity, and that 
neither they nor their subjects had forgotten the humiliations of 
1746. But nevertheless Saxony was not a partner to the projected 
alliance against Prussia. Though both Austria and Russia had 
suggested that some share of the spoil might be given to Saxony, 
the consent of the government at Dresden had never beon asked nor 
given. The motive for Frederick’s action must be found in militar y 
considerations. In the last war he had ample experience of the 
danger of invading Bohemia while Saxony was left free to act 
behind him, and ho had also convinced himself that that country 
offered the best base of operations for an attack on the Austrian 
territories, lie had also another motive. In Dresden were the 
originals of those documents whose contents had been divulged to 
him by Menzel. If he could seize and publish them he might con¬ 
vince Europe of the rectitude of his conduct, and prove that he was 
not the unprovoked robber and aggressor that his enemies loved to 
paint him. 


1 redonck s mtenUon was to marcl. through Saxony into Bohemia 
before the Austrians had time to arrange any effectual resistance. 
But to avoid leaving a hostile army in tbe rear, h^demanded that 
the Saxon troops should take an oath of fealty to him and combine 
with the 1 russians against Austria. He relied on the well-known 
weakness of Augustus III. and the terror inspired by a sudden 
attack to lend force to this outrageous request. But the Saxon 
king had not fallen so low as to surrender his army without a blow. 
Acting on the advice of the Fiench envoy, the Count de Broglie, ho 
threw his troops into Pirna, an almost impregnable mountain- 
fortress on the Elbe a few miles above Dresden. Hero he could 
hold out until assistance came from Austria, or possibly also from 
ussia. This step, undoubtedly the best under the circumstances, 
was resented at Vienna. The Austrian ministers had wished the 
baxon troops to retreat into Bohemia, and to join the army that had 
lxien collected there under Marshal Browne. They were afraid that 
the occupation of Pirna would prove only a preliminary to an under¬ 
standing with Prussia. The demands for assistance wire therefore 
very coolly received. Browne refused to quit Bohemia, for fear of 
leaving that province exposed to a Prussian attack. When at last 
ho consented to march to the relh-f of Pirna, it was only to effect a 
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junction with ‘the Saxons so as to facilitate their retreat into 
Bohemia. Frederick was well informed of his intentions, and 
leaving half of bis army to watch Pima, he advanced with the rest 
to meet Browne. At Lobositz the two armies came into conflict 
(October 1st). For once the Prussians failed to gain a victory, 
although they kept possession of the battle-field. The Austrians, 
who had displayed distinguished courage, were able to continue their 
march without further opposition. As the left bank of the Elbe 
was occupied by the enemy, they had to take the right bank, and it 
was arranged that the Saxons should cross the river to join them. 
The latter failed to perform their share of the operations, and 
Browne gave up the enterprise and retreated into Bohemia. 
Nothing now remained for the Saxons but to capitulate, which they 
did on the lCtli of October. The officers were released, after giving 
their word not to serve against Prussia in the present war, but the 
common soldiers were compelled to join Frederick’s army. Augus¬ 
tus III. retired to his second capital, Warsaw, leaving his wife behind 
in Dresden. The unfortunate queen was compelled, not without 
threats of jicrsonal violence, to surrender the Saxon archives, from 
which Frederick compiled a mtmoire raisonne in justification of his 
conduct, which was sent round to all the European courts. Jhc 
season was now too late for an invasion of Bohemia, and that enter¬ 
prise had to be postponed till next year. By holding out in Pima 

the Saxons had rendered an inestimable service to Austria. 

§ G. The unexpected outbreak of hostilities forced Austria to hurry 
on the formation of the great anti-Prussian alliance. The_hrs 
power that was gained over was the Empire. In September, » 
the emperor Francis issu.d a formal declaration that Frederick by 
invading Saxony had broken the imperial constitution, ® x PO 
himself to the penalties of such an act. But thepersona1 author ty 
of the emperor counted for little unless >twas backed up by the 
formal adhesion of the German states. T is . v ft( j 

obtain. France and Austria, which on previous °"S 
pulled different ways, were now on the ,earn, «cle. ' Th» 

combination of influence was irresistible, and Jmuuy, 1 - 
.bet of Uatisbon issued a recess authorising the emperor to ta 

Austria and Bohemia, and promising to support him wth 
imperial army. The recess was opposed by Prussia and Han 
but was carried by a majority in all three chambers 

This manifesto of the diet gave more moral than P*» 
assistance to the Austrian cause. The military orgamsato ^ ^ 
Fmnire was as distracted and powerless as ever, and for real P 
-fho war Austria relied chiefly upon Russia and France. With 
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Russia there was little beyond details to settle. Elizabeth, who 
had been raised to the throne in 1741 in opposition to Austria, had 
completely changed her original policy, and since 1740 had become 
the close ally of Maria Theresa and a bitter enemy of Frederick the 
Great. All her ministers, especially Woronzow and the powerful 
Schuwalow family, were on the same side. The only persons from 
whom opposition might be dreaded were the Chancellor Bestoujef, 
who was known to have been corrupted by English bribes, and the 
heir-apparent, Peter of Holstein, who was a devoted admirer of 
Frederick. There was a constant risk that Elizabeth’s death might 
bring about a complete change in the attitude of Russia. This was 
an additional reason for hastening the negotiations. On the 11th 
of January, 1757, the Convention of St. Petersburg was signed, by 
which Russia accepted the defensive treaty of Versailles between 
Austria and France, although, to satisfy the scruples of the latter 
power, its provisions were not to be enforced in case of a war with 
Turkey or Persia. Three weeks later, on the 2nd of February, an 
offensive alliance against Prussia was arranged between Russia and 
Austria. Both powers pledged themselves to bring 80,000 men 
into the field, and not to lay down their arms until Silesia and 
Glatz had been wrested from Frederick. They also agreed to 
reduce the power of Prussia within such limits that it should no 
longer be formidable to the peace of Europe. Sweden and 
Denmark were to be induced to join the alliance by the offer of 
territorial advantages, and Saxony was to receive as compensation 
the district of Magdeburg. Maria Theresa undertook to pay to 
Russia an annual subsidy of a million roubles during the 
continuance of the war. An army had already been assembled at 
Riga under Apiaxin, but military affairs wero so ill-organised in 
Russia that it was doubtful whether it could commence operations 
with any # promptness. 

It now only remained for Austria to bring its negotiations with 
Franco to a satisfactory conclusion. The whole situation was 
altered by Frederick’s invasion of Saxony. Tho court of Versailles 
was extremely indignant, especially as the injured king was tho 
father-in-law of the dauphin. The outbreak of war at once 
brought into operation the defensive alliance that had been 
concluded in May, and Louis XV. offered to send the stipulated 
24,000 troops to the assistance of Austria. But at the same time 
the chief obstacle was removed in the way of the offensive allianco 
which was already being negotiated by Stahremberg. France was 
no longer unwilling to impose further losses upon Prussia besides 
Silesia and Glatz. The negotiations were pressed on with 
redoubled rigour, but there were still endless difficulties, in tho 
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discussion of Which several valuable months were spent. One of 
these lay in the relations into which France was necessarily 
brought with Russia. If the Russian troops attacked Prussia they 
would have to march through Poland, and for some time it had 
been a prominent object of French policy to oppose the growth of 
Russian influence in that country. That Louis XV. gave way on 
this point exposes him to considerable responsibility for the 
subsequent partition of Poland. Another considerable dispute 
arose about that part of the Netherlands which was to be cut off 
from the principality of Don Philip and ceded to France. The 
French demanded that the two ports of Ostend and Nieuport 
should be included, to which Austria was opposed on the ground 
that it would excite most vehement hostility on the part ot 
England and Holland. But the great source of difficulty lay in the 
divergent objects of the two powers. To Austria the chief enemy 
was Prussia, for whose humiliation every effort was to be made. 
French hostility, on the other hand, was directed in the first place 
against England. It was proposed that the French army, instead 
of marching to the assistance of Saxony or Bohemia, should first 
attack Hanover, and thence invade Prussia from the west. Tins 
was extremely distasteful at Vienna. In the first place the treaty 
of Versailles had expressly excluded the war between France and 
England, so that, while France was bound to oppose Prussia, 
Austria had undertaken no such stipulation with regard to 
England. Besides, there were very grave arguments against the 
attack upon Hanover. The very crime of which Frederick was 
accused, the attack upon a member of the empire, would then 
be committed by the Ilapsburgs, whose position bound them to 
enforce the imperial laws. And it was probable that the French 
troops would find sufficient occupation in Hanover to prevent them 
from taking any part in the combined attack upon Prussig. Maria 
Theresa’s object was to induce George II. to arrange for the 
neutrality of Hanover as he had done in the former war, and this 
not unnaturally provoked a suspicion in France that Austria was 

still inclined to favour English interests. 

External events helped to remove some of these obstacle* 
While the Hanoverian ministers were inclined to fall m w. h the 
suggestions of Austria, public opinion in Eng and always hostile " 
the connection with Hanover, was eager to throw the country 
definitely on to the side of Prussia. In November, 1756, thefeable 
ministry 7 of Newcastle retired, and the king was compelled to 
confide in William Pitt, the representative of the popular voice and 
the greatest war minister that England has ever Produced. ^ 
result of the ministerial change was seen in the tone of the kmg 
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speech at the opening of Parliament in February. It expressed the 
most bitter antipathy to France, and the determination to supjx>rt 
Prussia at all costs. This declaration of English policy exasperated 
Maria Theresa, and rendered her willing to comply with the wishes 
of France. Matters were still more facilitated by a change in the 
French ministry. In January a madman named Damiens stabbed 
Louis XV. with a knife. The wound was never dangerous, but the 
king was terrified lest the weapon might have been poisoned, and 
took to his bed. The court at once deserted Madame de 
Pompadour to surround the dauphin, and though the king’s 
recovery speedily restored her to her old position, she had seen the 
weakness of her position and determined to strengthen it by 
removing those ministers she could not fully trust. Both 
d’Argensou, who had always ranked as her opponent, and Machault, 
the minister of marine, who had hitherto been one of her 
supporters, received their dismissal. The latter was sacrificed to 
the enmity of the Parliament of Paris which had been aroused by 
his daring financial reforms and his attack upon antiquated 
privileges. One result of these changes was the admission 
into the ministry of tbo Abb6 de Berms, who had played the most 
prominent part in conducting the negotiations with Stahremberg. 
From this time he, with Madame de Pompadour and Belleisle, who 
had now completely abandoned his policy of antagonism to Austria, 
exercised the chief influence on the direction of French policy. 

These two events, the avowal of England’s determination to 
support Prussia, and Che changes in the French ministry, facilitated 
the work of Stahremberg, and enabled him to conclude the second 
treaty of Versailles on the 1st of May, 1757. France undertook 
to pay to Austria a subsidy of twelve million gulden a year, to 
take into her service 6000 Wurtembergers and 4000 Bavarians 
and to bring into the field 105,000 troops of her own. These 
exertions were to be continued not only till Silesia and Glatz had 
been conquered, but until Prussia had definitely given them up by 
a formal treaty. Other provinces were to be extorted from Prussia, 
but were not equally insisted upon. The principality of Crossen 
and some other territory not definitely specified were to be added 
to the Austrian share ; Magdeburg, Halle and Halberstadt were to 
bo given to Saxony ; Pomerania to Sweden; Prussian Cleve to the 
Elector Palatine; Gelderland to Holland. The obvious intention 
was to deprive Brandenburg of all the acquisitions that had been 
made by the Great Elector and his successors. Austria, on her 
side, promised to hand over to Don Philip in exchange for his 
Italian duchy the whole of the Netherlands, except Ostend, 
Niouport, Ypros, and other districts, which were to go to France; 
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but this obligation was not binding until Silesia and Glatz were 
acquired. Ostend and Nieuport were to be placed in French occu¬ 
pation directly the first subsidy was paid, but were to be restored 
if the enterprise proved unsuccessful. Also Austria renounced all 
previous alliances with England, as France did with Prussia. If 
the duke of Parma accepted the Netherlands, his claims to the 
Two Sicilies were to revert to the descendants of the present king 
of Naples, who was to resign the Tuscan stato degli presidii to 
Austria. 

Thus was completed the great diplomatic revolution which 
Kaunitz had been the first to suggest, but which had appeared for 
years to be a chimerical dream. France had at last given up its 
traditional enmity to the house of Hapsburg, and had allied Itself 
with Austria against a German power, which it had hitherto been 
the grand object of French policy to support. The Abb6 de Bernis 
had reversed all the plans of Richelieu. The treaty had not been 
concluded without a considerable strife of interests, but there can 
be no doubt that the ultimate terms were to the advantage of 
Austria. It is usual to assert that in the alliance against Prussia 
religious motives regained an ascendency in Europe which they 
had lost since the treaty of Westphalia. But this aspect of the 
Seven Years’ War has unquestionably been exaggerated, mainly 
through the influence of Frederick himself, who loved to represent 
himself as the champion of Protestantism against Catholic in¬ 
tolerance. Louis XV. and Maria Theresa were both superstitious 
and bigoted enough to have embarked upon a war of persecution. 
But Kaunitz, the real author of the alliance, was a philosopher 
rather than a devotee, and it is absurd to regard as essentially 
Roman Catholic a league which included Russia and Sweden, as 
well as several of the Protestant states of Germany. All that can 
1,e said of the Seven Years’ War is that religion had some influence 
in directing the partiality of states for one side or the other, but 
the real guiding motives were as purely political and secular as m 
the war of the Spanish succession. 

III. Tub War from 1757 to 1700. 

8 7 Great preparations were made by Frederick and his opponents 
to make the campaign of 1757 decisive^ In Vienna .t was deemed 

certain that n concerted attack upon Pruss,a from Bohemia by h 

Austrians, from Westphalia by the French from the south by ‘ho 
army of the Empire, and from the north by the bwedes an 
Russians, must force Frederick to relinquish his hold onSg« 
Saxony, and to make peace on humiliating terms. England, 
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most, could only ward off the French attack by holding Hanover 
against invasion. As usual, Frederick’s superior activity enabled 
him to disconcert his enemies. Instead of standing on the defensive, 
he determined to resume the enterprise of the last year and invade 
Bohemia. By the end of April the Prussian army had crossed the 
frontier. The defence of the province was no longer in the hands 
of Marshal Browne. The bitter experience of the succession war 
had not sufficed to overcome Maria Theresa’s partiality for her 
brother-in-law, and Charles of Lorraine was allowed to give new 
proofs of Ins incapacity. By his orders Browne made no opposition 
to the Prussians, but retreated from point to point upon Prague. 
Here at last it was necessary to make a stand, and the position 
seemed favourable enough to ensure success. Frederick, who had 
marched steadily after the retreating enemy, was determined on a 
battle, and without allowing any rest to his troops, he attacked the 
Austrian intrenchments on the (ith of May. The engagement 
was the bloodiest that had been fought in Europe since Malplaquet. 
Schwerin, the hero of Mollwitz, was killed on the field, and Browne 
received a wound that proved mortal. The losses on each side 
were nearly equal, but the Prussians carried the day. The larger 
port of the Austrian army sought refuge within the walls of Prague, 
and the rest escaped southwards to join Daun, who was bringing up 
reinforcements. 

Frederick at once laid siege to Prague, and if lie could have taken 
it at once might have defeated Daun, and crushtd all opposition in 
Bohemia. But the large number of defenders made a storm 
hopeless, and it was necessary to resort to the slower process of 
blockade. Twenty thousand men were detached under the duke 
of Brunswick-Bevern to prevent any attempt to relieve the city. 
But Prague held out, and the delay enabled Daun to receive reinforce¬ 
ments. When his army was about 54,000 strong, he turned upon 
Bcvern, before whom he had hitherto retreated. Frederick had now 
to decide whether he would raise the siege or wait to be attacked, 
or whether ho would stick to his enterprise, and also meet Daun 
in the field. Unfortunately he chose the latter'alternative. Leaving 
the bulk of his forces to maintain the blockade, he hurried off to 
Join Bcvern with only 14,000 men. His recent success had inspired 
him with contempt for his foes. At Kolin (Juno 18) the superior 
numbers of the Austrians gave them a complete victory. Frederick 
had to give up his enterprise as hopeless. The siege of Prague was 
raised, and in two detachments the Prussian army quitted Bohemia. 
Frederick himself made good his retreat into Saxony; but the other 
. P° rt 'p n ld» army, which was led by his brother Augustus 
William, Buffered very serious loss on its march into Lausitz, 
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Charles of Lorraine followed him across the frontier, and took the 
town of Zittau. But here the Austrian advance was checked. 
Charles ought to have completely crushed the detachment which 
he was content to pursue. Frederick now joined his brother, and 
the Prussians regained their numerical superiority. The Austrians 
had to stand on the defensive at Zittau, but their position was too 
strong for Frederick to attack them. The victory of Kolin, decisive 
as it. was, produced no other immediate result than the expulsion of 
the Prussians from Bohemia. 

§ 8. But the victory had more important indirect results. On every 
side Fredericks enemies were encouraged to attack him, and his 
destruction seemed almost certainly imminent. Early in the year 


a large French army under Marshal d'Estrles had marched upon 
Hanover, with the intention of invading Brandenburg from the 
west. They were opposed by a mixed force of English, Hanoverians 
and Hessians, under the duke of Cumberland, who had won a 
reputation at Culloden, but had never been otherwise than unfortu¬ 
nate on the continent. At Hastenbeek (July 26) he was defeated, 
though indecisively, by the French, and retreated northwards to 
Stade. D’Estrees was superseded by the incompetent duke do 
Richelieu, who reaped the profit of his predecessor’s victory in the 
Convention of Closter-Scven (September 10), by which Cumberland 
undertook to disband his army, and thus surrendered Hanover and 
Brunswick to the French. The Hanoverian ministers were anxious 
to induce George II. to act as he had done in the previous war, and 
to stipulate for the neutrality of his German territories. There was 
now nothing to preveut Richelieu from invading Halberstadt and 
striking at the heart # of the Prussian monarchy. But the dukes 
incapacity, and the want of discipline in his army, allowed the 
opportunity to slip. 

But this was not the only danger which Frederick had to face. 
The battle of Kolin had hastened the collection of an imperial 
army, which was to carry out the decrees of the Ratisbon diet and 
was placed under the command of the prince of Hildburghausen. 
A French force under Soubise advanced from Alsace to co-operate 
with the Germans. Numerically the army was formidable, but the 
military organisation of the Empire had for centuries been in¬ 
efficient, and it was soon proved that the old defects were as 
prominent as ever. There was no unity among troops collected 
from various provinces, most of which had no direct interest at 
stake and the junction of the French, instead of being an advantage, 
only increased the confusion. But the situation was sufficiently 
threatening to Frederick. A Russian armyunder Apraxmen^red 
East Prussia, defeated Marshal Lehwald at Gross-Jagersdor 
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(August 30) and devastated the province with relentless barbarity. 
At the same time Swedish troops were sent to Stralsund, and 
prepared to attempt the recovery of their former possessions in 
Pomerania. 

It was impossible for Frederick to remain inactive while his 
territories were exposed to invasion at four different points. All 
his efforts to force the Austrians to give him battle had proved 
unavailing. Leaving Bevern to oppose Charles of Lorraine and 
Daun as best he might, he himself marched to Thuringia to oppose 
the armies of France and the empire. On the news of his approach, 
Soubiso compelled Hildburghausen to retire against his will to 
Eisenach. Frederick’s march was interrupted by the news that 
Hadik, a Hungarian officer, had led a body of light cavalry to 
Berlin, and had even levied a contribution on the capital. But 
the affair proved to be a mere raid, and had no political or military 
importance. The slight retrograde movement of the Prussians was 
to some oxtent advantageous, as it emboldened the enemy to leave 
the hilly country round Eisenach and to risk an engagement. 
They had received reinforcements from Richelieu under the duke dc 
Broglie. At Rossbach (November 5) Frederick with 22,000 men 
utterly routed the allied army, which was more than twice as large 
as his own. The battle was a turning-point in the history of 
Europe. The projected humiliation of Prussia, which so lately 
seemed inevitable, was in a moment rendered almost impossible. 
On every side the tide of victory turned. The Russian general 
Apraxin retired from East Prussia, probably because the Czarina's 
illness oftered the prospect of a change of rulers, and the heir Peter 
of Holstein, was certain to desert the Austrian alliance. Lehwald 
was now enabled to employ his forces against the Swedes, who were 
speedily driven from all their possessions in Pomerania except 
Stralsund. Still more encouraging to Frederick was the news from 
England. Pitt, who had been driven from office by royal dislike in 
April, was restored three months later by the popular favour. Ho 
at once undertook the supreme control of the war. The Convention 
of Cluster-Seven was disavowed, and Frederick was requested to 
allow prince herdmand of Brunswick to take Cumberland’s place 
at the head of the army in Hanover. 

There was still one enemy to be faced before Prussia could be 
regarded as secure. Directly Frederick had marched to Thuringia 
the Austrians gave up their inactivity, forced Bevern to retire, and 
drove him before them into Silesia, where he took ijp his position 
under tho walls of Breslau. While the main army kept watch upon 
hm movements, a detachment undertook the siege of Schweidnitz. 
At last it seemed likely that Maria The esa would recover the 
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province whose loss had been her greatest and most keenly felt 
disaster. Eight days after his victory at Rossbach, Frederick set out 
to recover the ground that had been lost. But the news that 
reached him on his march seemed to prove that he came too lato. 
Bchweidnitz surrendered, and Charles of Lorraine, spurred to 
activity by reproaches from Vienna, at last attacked and defeated 
Bevern at Breslau, and the Silesian capital fell into his hands, 
Liegnitz, another important fortress, fell, Bcvcm was taken prisoner, 
and the Austrians seemed secure of winter-quarters in the heart of 
Silesia. But, in spite of their successes, they were guilty of serious 
mistakes. They ought never to have allowed the junction of 
Severn's troops with Frederick, which took place at Parchwitz on the 
28th of November. The victors of Rossbach inspired their defeated 
comrades with their own jubilant confidence. On the 5th of 
December Frederick won the greatest of his victories at Leuthcn. 
The rout of the Austrian army was so complete that no one thought 
of further resistance. Breslau and Liegnitz surrendered before the 
end of December, and the whole of Silesia was recovered to Prussia 
with the exception of Schweidnitz. It had been a very critical 
year for Frederick the Great. His aggressive campaign had been 
ruined by the defeat of Kolin, and the Prussian monarchy had 
been threatened with annihilation. But two great battles had re¬ 
moved the danger, and restored the contending powers to their 


original position. 

§ 9. It is obvious that the war was as far from an end as ever. 
Various schemes of pacification were proposed, but nothing came of 
them. On the contrary, the two hostile alliances were moro closoly 
cemented. It wns all-important for Frederick to retain the support 
of England, and this was assured by the accession to power ot 
William Pitt. The English interests in the war were purely colonial, 
and English hostility was directed against France, not against 
Austria. But Pitt saw clearly that the only chance of sucoa* m 
America and Tndla lay in occupying the energies of F anco U 
Europe. This he .determined to do, not by employing the chief 
forces^ England on the continent, because they were required else 
where, but by subsidising the king of Prussia and thus cnabhag 
him to carry on the war after his own resources had been exhausted- 
‘lids determination frustrated the schemes of Maria Iheresa, who 
hoped to emphasize the division of interest between England and 
TT 1 - to induce the latter province to assume a neutral 

Sudo Thi was -ndcred hopeless by the successes of the 
, Pnm Frederick had sent to Hanover at Pitt’s reques , 

generai whom Fr^enc^ ^ ^ ^ |he French 

heW a commanding position in northern Germany stretching ro 
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Bremen to Brunswick. This position Ferdinand was determined to 
attack. His task was facilitated by the incompetence of his enemies, 
Richelieu had been recalled to Versailles, but his successor, 
Clermont, was still more incapable and inexperienced. By a series 
of masterly movements the prince of Brunswick, who was backed 
up by the appearance of Henry of Prussia in the territory of 
Hildcsheim, forced the French to retreat from one line of defence to 
another, until they finally crossed the Rhino near Emmerich on the 
27th of March. In less than six weeks, Hanover, Westphalia and 
Hesse had been freed from foreign occupation. These events, fol¬ 
lowing as they did upon Rossbach and Leuthcn, excited the greatest 
enthusiasm in England, and removed all danger of opposition to 
Pitt’s policy in parliament. On the 11th of April, 1758, a new 
convention was concluded between England and Prussia, in which 
the terms agreed upon at Westminster wore confirmed, England 
promised an annual subsidy of £G70,000, and both parties agreed not 
to come to torms with the enemy without mutual consent. 

§ 10. Iho expulsion of the French from northern Germany con¬ 
vinced the Austrian Government that the desired humiliation of 
1 russia could not bo effected by Austria and France alone. This had 
in tact been proved by the events of 1757. The victory of Hastcn- 
ijuck and the Convention of Closter-Seven had brought no promr- 
lionate advantage to the Austrian cause. This conviction led 
naturally to another, that the chief reliance must henceforth he 
i Uu “ ia ; , A ' rcaJ y> directly after .ho battle of Leutl.cn, 

a urgent request had been made at St. Petersburg not only that 
the Russian attack upon Prussia should be conducted with greater 
energy, but also that a large contingent of Russian troops should bo 
sent to join the main Austrian army. Both these demands were 
approved by Elizabeth, who had recovered from her recent illness, 
and whose enmity against Frederick blazed as fiercely as over. In 

s T r8cUed by Fermor > who at once advanced 

the whok , f P° k Ko "' g8bCrg ’ and by th0 end of February compelled 

eve. ts rtL/sr‘ir‘ a Vt ° PW ‘° d ° homa « 0 to the Czarina. Other 
l sanguine expectations at Vienna. The gn at 

tho clmn^ll 16 fT nt ; nterference of Russia in the war had been 
1 een bX' 1 ’ wl, ° W » B suspected with justice of having 

!. s trn d Engli8h g0ld - But in inquiry that w.s 

it, ■ , 10 conduct of Apraxin disclosures were made 

. oh “ coUOT - He was proved to have been 
J ? . pj*. no * only to dethrone the Czarina, but also to cxcludo 
■ f p „ 6 °. r 0 Hoisfcin, and to transfer the government to Peter’s 
wife Catharine, as regent for her infant son. This discovery, 
which alienated from him both the chief parties at court, ruined 
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Bestoujef. He was arrested, deprived of all his offices, and 
condemned to death, a sentence which Elizabeth commuted to 
perpetual banishment. But his dismissal brought few of the 
expected advantages with it. Woronzow, who succeeded to the 
chief direction of affairs, was more slavishly devoted to his mistress’s 
will, but he had little of Bestoujefs capacity with a large share of 
his dishonesty. The chief result of the change was the conclusion 
of a new treaty between Austria and Russia, almost exactly contem¬ 
porary with the convention between Prussia and England. 

§ 11. Meanwhile Frederick had made great preparations for the 
coming campaign. His strength lay in the concentration of his forces, 
which made him unable to resist invasion at different points, but on 
the other hand enabled him by rapid marches to inflict successive 
blows upon his enemies. H is first act was to lay siege to Schweid- 
nitz, which surrendered on the 16th of April, and thus the recovery 
of Silesia was completed. But Frederick was not content ^ maintain 
the integrity of his own territories. In spite of the odds against 
him he determined once more to assume the aggressive, in the hope 
that’a conspicuous success would forco the court of Vienna toi coino 
to terms. Accordingly he astounded tlio Austrians by suddenly 
invading Moravia, and on the 5th of May he commenced the siege 
of Olmiitz. But he met with a more determined resistance than 
l,o had anticipated. Maria Theresa had at last bee" induced to 
withdraw her confidence from Charles of!Lorraine,^ndthexomma.i 
Of the Austrian army was entrusted to Daun. A bold at tack m g 
have crushed the Prussian forces, but Daun adhered to the caution 
tactics in which he excelled. Advancing to the ^‘gbbowh^d f 

Olmiitz, he threatened Frederick’s communications with Siloed 

endeavoured in this way to compel him to raise thei siege Butt th > 
kin" obstinately persevered in his enterprise until ^edestruc ion 
an important convoy by Laudon, who founded a great 
in this engagement, rendered it hopeless. On the 1st of J ' J 
nuitted Olmiitz, and marched into Bohemia and thence to Silesia. 
This march, which he conducted in the face of a vastly superio 
forces and without disaster, must be regarded as one of his great 
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and which were now commanded by Dohna. Frederick determined 
to march in person against the Russians who were besieging 
Custrin. His intimate knowledge of the country served him in 
good stead, but he found the enemy more formidable than he hail 
anticipated. At Zorndorf a great battle was fought on the 25th of 
August. The Russians were badly led, but they fought with dogged 
courage, and it was only the great superiority of the Prussian 
cavalry under Seydlitz that decided the day after ten hours’ hard 
fighting. The Prussians had suffered great losses, but they had 
gained their object. Fermor retreated to Poland and gave up all 
idea of co-operating with the Swedes. Brandenburg was secured 
from invasion on this side. 

No sooner had Frederick overcome one danger than he had to face 
another. Daun had taken advantage of his absence to enter 
Lausitz, and had received orders to crush Prince Henry of Prussia 
and to recover Dresden. He was to be assisted by the army of the 
Empire, of which Hildburghausen had surrendered the command to 
the prince of Zweibriicken. A second Austrian army under Harsch 
had entered Silesia and invested Neisse and Cosel. Daun’s 
invincible sluggishness allowed the favourable moment to escape. 
By a march of marvellous rapidity Frederick was able to join his 
brother before the decisive blow ha I been struck. A series of 
manoeuvres followed, in which Frederick sought to entice Daun irom 
his impregnable position at Stolpen. At last after a mouth’s 
inactivity Daun left Stolpen on the 5th of October, only to occupy 
an equally strong position at Kittlitz. Losing all patience at the 
delay, and anxious to decide matters before the Silesian fortresses 
could betaken, Frederick disregarded the advice of his generals, and 
exposed his troops under the Austrian camp by the village of 
llochkirch. Daun was not slow to take advantage of the opportu¬ 
nity given him, and attacked the enemy in the early morning. 
Although taken by surprise, the Prussians fought with desperate 
courage, and it was only after enduring great losses that the 
Austrians could claim the victory. As regards results, the battlo 
was more advantageous to Frederick than Daun. The latter thought 
that ho hod done enough if he excluded the Prussians from Silesia. 
But Frederick, who re-formed his army with great celerity, deter¬ 
mined on a bold move when he found that Daun declined to follow 
up his success. Marching right round the Austrians, he hurried off 
to oilesia, and forced Harsch to raise the siege of Neisse and 
Cosel. Meanwhile Daun had advanced upon Dresden, which was 
defended with admirable skill by Schwettau. By another forced 
march hredenck re-appeared in Saxony, and Daun, giving up the 
enterprise aa hopeless, retired into winter-quarters in Bohemia. 
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The Prussian successes were completed by the repulse of the 
Swedish attack on Pomerania. 

§ 12. Frederick could hardly have been so successful in 1758 but 
for the fact that lie had nothing to dread from the French. This 
danger was averted by the successes of the allied army under Ferdi¬ 
nand of Brunswick. After his first achievement in driving the French 
back to the Rhine, Ferdinand had rested for a time to recruit his 
exhausted troops. Meantime great efforts were made by France 
to redeem the recent disasters. The experienced Marshal Belleisle 
was appointed minister of war, and he took great pains to reform the 
military administration. It was determined that Clermont should 
advance at the beginning of July to recover the lost territory. 
But Ferdinand was the first to move. Early in June he crossed 
the Rhine, and on the 26th he defeated the French at Crefeld. It 
seemed probable that the war would be transferred to the old 
battle-ground, the Netherlands. So great was the danger, that 
Maria Theresa released the French government from its engage¬ 
ment to send Soubise with a second French army into Bohemia. 
Soubise, with Broglie as second in command, now invaded Hessc- 
Cassel. The latter defeated the defending force at Sangershausen, 
and the province was once more occupied by the French. At the 
same time Clermont was superseded by the more capable dc 
Contades. Ferdinand found it impossible to continue his advance, 
and in August he re-crossed the Rhine, followed by the French. 
The arrival of reinforcements from England enabled the prince 
to maintain a defensive attitude, and the campaign ended without 
either side gaining further advantages. Ferdinand had rendered 
conspicuous service to Prussia, and had established his reputation 


as a general. # 

Meanwhile France had entirely lost that superiority at sea 
which had been obtained at the outbreak of the war. Pitt main¬ 
tained that his share in the continental struggle was wholly 
subordinate to the naval and. colonial interests of England. He 
organised a series of attacks on the French coast which were very 
expensive in proportion to their results, but which were sufficiently 
galling to a great power, and inflicted considerable damage on the 
French shipping. More important were the losses inflicted upon 
French commerce, and the interruption of the connection between 
France and its colonies. But it was in the colonies themselves 
that the chief English successes were won. In India the fac¬ 
tions of a new empire were laid by Robert Clive, who took the 
French settlement of Chandernagore, and won a great victory * 

Plassy (July, 1757) over the Nabob SjpaCC*' K 
a great effort was made to revive the French power by 
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Tollendal, who was appointed commander-in-chief in 1758. He 
captured Fort St. David, the most important of tlie English 
fortresses, and razed it to the ground. But his overbearing temper 
alienated his colleagues, and his ignorant disregard of Indian 
customs exasperated- the natives. He failed in an attack upon 
Madras, and in 1759 the struggle was finally decided in favour of 
the English by Coote’s victory at Wandewash. 

It was in the American war that the greatest interest was felt 
both by English and French. In 1757 Montcalm with inferior 
forces had successfully defended Canada against General Loudoun. 
But Pitt’s accession to office entirely changed the aspect of affairs. 
Loudoun was replaced by Abercrombie, with whom were sent out 
Amherst, Wolfe, Howe, and other officers chosen for their abilities 
rather than their standing. In June, 1758, the fortress of Louisburg, 
with almost the whole of Capo Breton, was captured, and thus the 
way into Canada was laid open. Abercrombie was repulsed from an 
attack upon Ticonderoga, but this failure was more than made up for 
by the capture of Fort Duquesnc (November 25), which received the 
name of Pittsburg. The loss of thb fortress cut oft' the connection 
between the French territories in Canada and on the Mississippi, 
and destroyed the greatest danger that had threatened the English 
colonies. ® 
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lhe Prussian king had more than held his own. His defeat at Hoch- 
kirch had served only to show off his brilliant qualities as a leader 
and the sterling merit of his troops. Against the occupation of 
East 1 russia by the Russians and of Hesse by the French were to 
be set the retention of Saxony by Frederick, the conquest of the 
Westphalian bishoprics by Ferdinand of Brunswick, and the 
colonial successes of the English. Of the allies the greatest suffere r 
was undoubtedly France, w hich had the least interest at stak o, and 
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diffi cult to refi jp^. It was no wonder that these considerations li^ 
a depressing effect upon the chief minister, Bernis, who hail been a 
prominent agent in concluding the treaty of Versailles. Through- 
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out the year he had insisted upon the necessity of making peace. 
But Maria Theresa and Kaunitz refused to listen to such a proposal, 
and their obstinacy carried the day with Louis XV. and Madame do 
Pompadour. Consciou s that he was incapable of confronting the 
difficul ties ofjhc.sit natim i and that his vacillation was losing him 
his favour at court, Bern is petitioned that the minis try of foreig n 
affairs might he entrusted to , Stainvilie , t he Fr ench euy.oy._at 
Vienna, who ba d lately.. been..created- -<Uio -de - Choi at m l. Xll£. 
reel nest was grante d, but Bernis soon discovered that he had 
introduced a rival rather than a colleague, Jii. December lie wa s 
pof. pijly r r>nmvi»il fr om office, but banished from Pan s, and Choiseul 
became chief minist er. The new appointment was as unpopular 
among the French people, who had always hated the war, as it was 
welcomed at Vienna. Qhoiseul was a native.of Lorraine, Ids father 
was in the service of the grand duke of Tuscany, and his,accession 
* u ^ffffo waa- xaga rdod ae-a-^oof that the close alliance between 
Vrnnrn and Austria wa s ta-remainJniact. But these expectations 
were not exactly fulfilled. Choiseul was too able and ambitious to 
follow slavishly the policy of Bernis or the wishes of Madame do 
Pompadour. While he was still envoy at Vienna, ho had not 
disguised his conviction that the terms of the treaty of Versailles 
were far too favourable to Austria, and his first act as minister was 
to insist on its being revised. Kaunitz was naturally anxious 
to retain the old provisions, but he was compelled to authorise 
Stallremberg to oi>en fresh negotiations. The result was the 
conclusion of two new treaties, one public and the other secret, 
which were dated the 30th and 31st December, 1758, but were not 
really signed until March, 1759. By them the former secret treaty 
was altogether abrogated, and thus France freed itself from the 
obligation not to make peace until Silesia and Glatz had been 
recovered. At the same time France engaged to do all m its 
power to assist in the recovery of these provinces, and to continue 
the payment of subsidies to Austria and its all.es. Nothing was 
said of any further partition of Prussia in favour of Saxony or 
Sweden. Neither party was to conclude a separate peace» w. th- 
out the other. The scheme of dividing the Netherlands was 
abandoned. At the same time the family alliance between the 
llansbures and Bourbons was strengthened by an agreement that 

the archduke Joseph should “^‘^“^f/yXerTn T^y 
second archduke, who was dest.ned to succeed h.s father in Tuscany 

. ,,l,l marry a Near<olitan princess. The new terms were more 
equitable thL those of 1757, but the advantage was still decidedly 

^ .1 .y, rif Austria. France was bound to continue its exhaust 

bg efforts in a continental war which ruined its colonial power an 
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the object of which was to make acquisitions for Austria. It was 
impossible even to come to terms with England without the 
consent of the empress-queen. It was no wonder that the Austrian 
alliance was cordially detested by the French, and that the continu¬ 
ance of the war weakened the hold of the monarchy on its subjects. 

§ 14. Successful as Frederick had been, the prospect of affairs iu 
1759 was by no means encouraging. His territories were so com¬ 
paratively small that v ictory was far more ex hausting to him than 
defeat was to his enemie s. He contrived to raise his army to Its 
old numbers, but the new recruits were by no means equal to the 
veterans he had lost. The military superiority of the Prussian 
troops was a thing of the past; his own genius and the ability of 
the officers he had trained were the only advantages left. An d he 
was ip seri ous straits for want of money. His father's hoards had 
Io dk been .consumed, the English subsidies and the ordinary tax esT 
were insufficient to defray hi s enormous expenses. To raise supplies 
had to resort to the debasement of the "coinag e, aiuL_ulhci_ 
measurca_which c ould only be excused by extreme necc ssity. I n 
1759 ho realised for the first time that it was impossible Tor him 
to act on the offensive. He must wait for his enemies, and then do 
all in his power to resist invasion. But he allowed himself ono 
blow against the enemy. Prince Henry made a successful inroad 
into Bohemia, destroyed the Austrian magazines, and then turning 
into Franconia, he drove the army of the empire back to Bamberg 
and Wurzburg, whence ho was recalled lo the defence of Saxony. 
Daun had collected a largo army with which he hoped to reduce 
Silesia, and, if possible, to recover Saxony, but he refused tc move 
until the Russians had advanced to the Oder, and for two months 
Frederick remained inactive on the Silesian frontier. 

Elizabeth of Russia had transferred the command of her army 
from Fermor to the inexperienced Soltykoff, who delayed the 
opening of the campaign till the summer. At last he marched 
from the Vistula through the unfortunate Poland, and at Zullichau 
ho crushed a detachment of Prussian troops under Wcdell. The 
Russians now laid siege to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and Frederick saw 
that he must march against them in person unless he wished to 
give up Brandenburg and Berlin to the enemy. Before ho could 
arrivo, tho Russians had been reinforced by 20,000 Austrians under 
Laudon, so that their numbers were now 80,000 to Frederick’s 50,000. 

his inferior forces the king did not hesitate to attack 
their strong position at Kunersdorf (August 12th, 1759). At first 
the be long valo ur of the Prussians carried all before them, and 
the battle might nave been won, if Frederick had only desisted from 
further hostilities. But he was determined to annihilate tho 
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enemy, and forced his exhausted troops to attack the last intrench- 
ments. The attack was repulsed, and a well-judged charge of the 
Austrian cavalry under Laudon turned the defeat into an utter rout. 
Frederick, who had recklessly expose d his life on the field, was_w ith 
d ifficulty i nduced to ff yl For a sHort time he fell into com plete 
de spair an d even me ditated suic ide. Rut he was saved by the 
a ction of the enemy. The Russians might have advanced into the 
heart of Brandenburg, but they thought that they had done enough 
for their allies, and determined to leave the completion of their work 
to Daun. Frederick soon found himself once more at the head of a 
considerable force, and the return of the Russians to the Vistula re¬ 
moved the most immediate danger that threatened him. The only 
direct result of the battle of Kunersdorf was the loss of great part of 
Saxony. There were no troops to defend the province, and the 
imperialists had no difficulty in compelling Leipzig, Torgau, and 
even Dresden to capitulate. The Prussians hastened to repair these 
loss*!, but they were unable to take Dresden, which Daun under¬ 
took to defend. To harass the Austrians, Frederick sent 12,000 men 
under Finck to cut off their communications with Bohemia. The 
expedition was as unlucky as it was ill-judged. Daun surrounded 
Finck * troops with vastly superior numbers, and forced him to 
capitulate at Maxen (November 21st). This was a final blow to 
Frederick, whom the events of 1759 had brought to the verge of 

rU §16. Jfc was fortunate for Frederick that the war was more successful 
in the west of Germany than in the east. Choiseul had conceived the 
bold scheme of recovering the French colonies by invading Englan 
itself and by conquering Hanover. The latter project was foilcjjLIjy 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. The French had two armies in the field, 
one under Contades, and the other under the duke de Broglie, 
who had succeeded Soubise. Ferdinand determined to anticipate 
attack, and marched into Hesse against Broglie. But at Bergen 
(April 13th) he was defeated and compelled to retire into Westphalia 
The two French armies were now united, and their combined 
strength carried all before it. Minden was taken and Ferd.nand 
saw that the only way of saving Hanover was to fight a battle. Vy 
ma sterlv manoeuvres he enticed the enemy into the open country, 
and won a complete victory on the 1st of August. The French only 
escaped annihilation through the extraordinary refusal of Lord 
George Sackville to lead the cavalry into act.on. For this conduct 
he was subsequently tried by court-martial and dismissed from the 
service The* battle of Minden secured to the allies the possession 
.{. . ■' alia and further operations drove the French from Hesse. 

^ Fi mor; conspicuous was the failure of Choiseul's other grand 
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scheme, the direct invasion of England. Never did the English 
vindicate their claim to naval supremacy more convincingly than in 
1759. The Toulon fleet was destroyed by Boscawen in the battle 
of Lagos (August 17), and three months later Hawke gained a still 
more complete victory over the Brest fleet off Quiberon (No¬ 
vember 20). But the greates t English success was the capture of 
QM€hfifi..an enterprise w hich cost the life of the two rival com¬ 
manders. Wolfe and Montcalm. Wi th the latter perished the J ast 
h ope of maintaining Canada for_ France. Theso disasters forced 
upon Choiseul the conviction that peace was an absolute necessity. 
It ha d been a great disadvantage to F rance that no help was to bn 
obtained from Ferdinand. VI. . 0 1 Spain. But in August, 1759, 
Ferdin and died, and the crown passe d to Charles nf Nnp l^ w ho was 
married^to a daughter of Augustus of Saxony, and who had never 
forgotten the way in which England had treated him during the 
Austrian succession. Ho was also under an obligation to Maria 
Theresa, who had enabled him to leave Naples and Sicily to his 
younger son, whereas by previous treaties they ought to havo 
passed to his brother Philip of Parma. These were substantial 
grounds for expecting that he would give cordial support to France. 
But, on the other hand^t^rarlcs III. was vividly impressed with 
the traditional hostility of Che B ourbons to the Hapsburgs, and ho 
resented the new French policy of alliance with Austria. It was 
unadvisable for a new king to excite the hostility of England, and 
Charles contented himself at flrst with offering his services as a 
mediator. Choiseul was anxious to conclude a separate treaty with 
Engkndwh.ch should detach that power from the continental war. 
But Pitt, in his loyalty to his ally, rejected the proposal with 
decision. Prussia and England, however, proved their desire for 
peaco by issuing a joint declaration at Ryswick (October, 1759) i n 
which they suggested the summons of a Eurtpean congress to settle 
all dispute. But the suggestion was taken as a proof of weakness, 
and Russia and Austria refused to listen to it. Maria Theresa had 
to pay a heavy price for the faithfulness of her northern ally. The 
Czarina demanded some compensation for her exertions in the war, 

, W °f ‘ST?* With 8 rcat ^willingness to sign the 
Schuwalow treaty (March 21, 1760), by which Russia was to retain 
permanent possession of Prussia proper and Danzig. This 
arrangement was ,n the highest degree irritating to France, which 
SwSTIK! “ th °?PP?“»t of Russian influence in northern 

SX 3 HZT ™ n “r™'* “ “» 

,V G - i 7 .®? wa8 th ° last year of the war, the Iasi in which 
pitched battles were fought and strenuous exertions made by the 
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various powers. The main armies of Prussia and Austria had 
wintered side by side in Saxony. As usual, Daun was inert and 
sluggish, and the campaign was opened in Silesia by his more active 
colleague Laudon. Laudon was opposed by one of Frederick’s 
favourite generals, Fouque', who left his position at Landshut on 
the approach of the Austrians. Frederick ordered him to hold the 
position at all hazards, and Fouque obeyed with the blind obedience 
that was required of Prussian generals. The result was a disaster 
hardly inferior to that of Maxen. Fouqud’s troops refused to 
surrender, and fought with the courage of despair against three 
times their number (June 23). In the end they were annihilated, 
Fouqud was captured, and Laudon was enabled to take the fortress 
ofGlatz. But Breslau, which he next attacked, made a resolute 
and successful resistance. Silesia now became the chief scene of 
hostilities. A large Russian force crossed the Oder and entered the 
provinco. Frederick himself hurried up from Saxony, and Daun 
followed hard upon him. A junction of the three hostile armies 
must have resulted in the loss of Silesia. But Frederick was saved 
by Daun’s inactivity, which enabled him to fall upon Laudon and 
to defeat him at Liegnitz (August 15) before assistance arrived. 
The victory averted the danger for the moment. The king could 
march to Breslau, the Russians retired without effecting anything, 
and a junction was impossible. But Frederick’s position was not 
encouraging. A large force of Russians and Swedes were besieging 
Kolberg, the key of Pomerania, and an Austrian and Russian 
detachment had entered Brandenburg, marched upon Berlin, and for 
the second time levied contributions upon Frederick’s capital. And 
the campaign in Silesia had left Saxony undefended. This was 
taken advantage of by the imperial troops, who took the strong 
fortress of Torgau and almost drove the Prussians from the whole 
electorate. These dangers forced the king to quit Silesia, and again 
Daun, whose Fabian tactics were wholly unsuited to existing cir¬ 
cumstances, marched after him. But on the news of Frederick’s 
approach the enemy evacuated Berlin, and at the same time the 
garrison of Kolberg succeeded in repulsing the besiegers. 
Frederick now turned fiercely upon Daun, who occupied an almost 
impregnable position near Torgau, and here the last pitched battle of 
the war was fought (November 3). The Prussians stormed the 
entrenchments with devoted courage, but the tremendous cannonade 
of the Austrians forced them to retreat each time Daun had even 
sent tidings of his victory to Vienna, when Ziethen with the 
reserves ioined Frederick, and a last assault was ordered. Alter a 
contest in which each side suffered terribly, the Austrian position 
was carried, and Daun retreated upon, Dresden, where he went into 
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winter-quarters. The campaign had been exhaustive to all the 
combatants, but it had made no essential differences in their 
relative positions. Frederick had not been driven out of Silesia or 
of Saxony, but neither had the Austrians. 


§ 17. In western Germany the events of 1760 were equally inde¬ 
cisive. The French under Broglie, the ablest of their rather inferior 
commanders, recovered their hold on the unfortunate province of 
Ilcsse-Cassel; but all attempts to reduce Westphalia and Hanover 
were repulsed by the superior strategy of Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
who gained a small success at Warburg (July 31). The exertions 
of the French were absolutely resultless, except so far as they 
exhausted the resources of the government and made it more 
anxious to conclude a peace. In the colonies England continued its 
uninterrupted successes, and the surrender of Montreal (September 8, 
1760) and of Pondichdry (January 26, 1761) finally established 
English rule in Canada and in India. But the most important 
event in English history was the death of George II. (October 25, 
1760) and the accession of his grandson, George III. The new king, 
who had been brought up under the influence of his mother and of 
her favourite Lord Bute, was anxious before everything to over¬ 
throw the Whig domination, and as a first step to get rid of the 
present ministry of Pitt and Newcastle. To effect this it was 
absolutely necessary to end the war, as the nation would not entrust 
its c°nd uc t to any one but Pitt. No immediate change was made in 

i ’ b fr0m ‘ h,S tUne influeDCe3 w «e at work which had 

a distinct influence on the continental war 


IV. Conclusion of the War. 

§ 18. The winter was spent in discussing a proposal to hold a con¬ 
gress at Augsburg, but nothing came of it, and the war had to be re¬ 
sumed. All the powers were exhausted by the efforts they had made. 

C ° Au ®‘ na fuUnd it necessary to diminish its military establish¬ 
ment. The general exhaustion is evident in the conduct of the 

"* ch ccase 10 have “y notable importance. In 

«n,l thl n k he d 0Wn again9t an Austrian army under Laudon 
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ntrived to i, iTk . Bnnce Hen ry commanded for his brother, and 
contrived to hold his own without fighting a battle against Daun 
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a great effort was made by the French, and Broglie was reinforced 
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by a second army under Soubise. The joint numbers were now 
nearly 150,000, but they made little progress. Ferdinand of 
Brunswick defeated them at Bellingliausen and foiled all Broglie’s 
attempts to advance beyond Hesse. In the north the siege of 
Kolberg was recommenced by the Russians, who took the fortress in 
December after an obstinate defence, and thus established their hold 
upon eastern Pomerania. But they failed to reduce Stettin, and the 
advance of the Swedes was checked by the Prussians under Belling. 
In June, 1761, the English captured Dominique in the West Indies, 
and Bclleisle on the coast of France. 

§ 19. Throughout the year negotiations had been carried on be¬ 
tween England and France. But Pitt’s dcmopds were very exorbitant, 
and it was evident that he aimed at the complete annihilation of 
the French naval power. Choiseul now redoubled his endeavours 
to drag Spain into the war. Charles III.’s indignation against 
England had been constantly increasing, and in June the French 
envoy demanded on behalf of Spain the restoration of some prizes 
taken by the English, the acknowledgment of Spanish rights to 
the fishing in Newfoundland, and the withdrawal of English 
settlements from Honduras. These demands were rejected by Pitt, 
and in August a new Family Co mpart was arranged between the 
two Bour bftn po war ° > It was agreed that Spain should declare war 
against England if peace were not arranged by May^a^l Franco , 
and Spain guaranteed to each other their respective possessions. 
The existence of this treaty was suspected in England, and Pitt 
proposed to anticipate hostilities by declaring war against Spain, 
and by sending expeditions to Havannah and Martinique. But the 
enemies of the minister seized this opportunity to effect his 
downfall. The proposal was rejected by the council, and on the 
5th of October Pitt resigned,. Newcastle remained nominally 
prime minister, but Bute be Cift mfl nf~the government. 

Circumstances, however, forced Hie ministec-to follow Pitt’s-policy. 
IfTJanWyr 17W4, wIFwas formally declared with Spain, which had 
already prepared an expedition into Portugal. The successes of 
the English arms were as brilliant as ever. Martinique was taken 
in February, and in August Havannah was captured. English 
auxiliaries helped to expel the Spaniards from Portuguese territory. 

In Germany Ferdinand of Brunswick took the aggressive against 
the French, who were commanded by d'Estr^es and Soubise, drove 
them out of Hesse to the Rhine, and recovered Cassel. 

§ 20. Ti^_qpit/»_nf these successes Bute clung obstinately to his 
desire for a peace, without which his ministry was insecure. Ho 
declined to continue the Prussian subsidies, and left Frederick face 
to face with the European coalition. This desertion inspired 
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Frederick with a permanent distrust of England and its parliamen¬ 
tary constitution. He was only saved from destruction by a-stroke 
of extraordinary good fortune. On the 5th of Januan\_l 

nf Rnnm A: '' A i Pnfnr nf Holstein b e came cz ar as_ 
Peter TIT. He had always been a devoted admirer of Frederick the 
Great, and he signalised his accession by breaking with Austria and 
withdrawing his troops from Silesia. Not content with this, ho 
proposed a defensive and offensive alliance with Prussia, which was 
concluded on tho 5tli of May. Without Russian support the 
Swedes were powerless, and they also made peace at Hamburg 
(May 22). For a moment the prospect was opened to Frederick 
of revenging himself upon his enemies. Leaving his brother to 
continue the war in Saxony, he marched into Silesia to attempt 
the recovery of Schweidnitz. The Russian troops under Czerait- 
scheff, which had so lately opposed him, now returned to his 
assistance. But these favouring circumstances were not of long 
duration. In less than six months Peter succeeded in alienating 
every class and every interest in Russia. His wife, Catharine, wh o 
h ad long aspired to rule, seized the opportunity of effecting a 
resolution at St. Petersburg! On the~tTtTT of Ju ly Prt nr 1X1 ^ 
deposed, imprisoned, {dtonvamls murdered. .Catharine 

a scended the throne, and naturally abandoned her husband’s polic y. 
The Russian troops were recalled, and Frederick was left once more 
to his own resources. But Catharine resolutely refused to renew 
tho alliance with Austria, and accepted the peace which Peter had 
arranged with Prussia. Frederick was more than a match for 
Austria alone. I n October he fo rced Schwaidmtg to nurronde r r and 
thus recovered some of the lost ground in Silesia. At the same 
time Prince Henry defeated the imperial army at Freiburg, and 
Prussian troops made another raid against the German states which 
had helped Maria Theresa, took Bamberg and Nuremberg, and 
terrified tho diet at Ratisbon into making a formal declaration of 
neutrality. A truce was arranged both for Silesia and Saxony, and 
this practically terminated open hostilities. 

§ 21. Meanwhile the negotiations between England. Franco an d 
flpn.in had been hurried on and brought to a conclusion in Novemb er 
in t h e nrtf iminnriea o f E Q nt ai np . hl eau, which were converted into 

t he final Pm.. Paris on the 10th of February. 1763 . The terms 

were extremoly favourable to England, but not so favourable as the 
events of tho war would have justified or as might have been 
obtained if Pitt had been still in office. For instance, Manilla and 
the Philippine Islands, which were captured before tho preliminaries 
were signed, wore surrendered without any compensation whatever. 
The islands which wore restored to France and Spain were more 
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valuable than those which were retained. Some of Bute’s 
colleagues remonstrated against the way in which lawful advantages 
were thrown away in the determination to effect a peace. But, 
with all deductions, the treaty was a triumph fo r England and 
marks a g reat era jaltho—k bi t o r y of -h er maritim e, and ..colonial 
power? " Trance restored Minor ca, the first and greatest of her 
conquests, and surrendered the whole of Canada, Nova Scotland 
Cape Breton?~~ , i , k ff Mis s issippi fi**d as thfiJviimilnry - afc . JIiift lish 
te rritory in the west , and S nain purc hased the rfifitQratim 
Havannah by Flnriila. T hc ^Danish claim tft fiharfi itt-the 

Newfoundland fisheries was withdra wn, b u t Franfift- ifi t a mecU ts 
rights. Ejigland^ep£_§£asLgjn7TIicnaia, ^Vincent,Dommupo 
awl Tobago, b.it rrsUimi to France Belkisle, Goifie, Quadalffl^e. 

M artinio u^ awl I n India, a ll m nqucsls made sin celj4J 

wore restored, but the_Fiem;h .possessions were Jo ^bg^rcly 
corninerciaTlactories, andtbejr_ were forbiddeU - tO erect , fnrt i flc atwn* 

otiSi& Dunkirk - an old bon “ of C0nten r t,0 “-. 7 s 

to be placed in the condition required by the treaty of Aix-la- 

Chapelle. . 

The treaty of Paris terminated the war in western Germany, as 
the allied army was broken up by the withdrawal of the English 
contingent, and the French agreed to evacuate all their conquests. 
Prussia and Austria were now left face to face, and it was obvious 
that peaco could not be long delayed. Maria Theresa could expect 
nothing but loss from the continuance of the war under existing 
conditions, and she was forced to abandon the scheme of reducing 
Prussia to powerlessncss. Augustus of Saxony was eager tor a 
pence which should restore to him the electorate from which he 
had been excluded for six years. The diplomatists met at his 
c astle of Hubertsburg. where thej refl ty was signed e g th ejuthof 
February, 1763. Maria ThiFSThad demanded at first that she 
should retain Glatz, and that some compensation should be g ven to 
Saxony. But Frederick was determined not to sacrifice an inch of 
territory, and his iron will prevailed. The suggestion that the 
fortifications of Glatz should be dismantled he also rej e^h 
Ultimately the treaty restored matters exactly to tl el P« slt, °“ 

By a ~s ecret ar tiZTF^ffiedged himself to give Wotefor the 
Justus 01 'lI^Fredt^promUed^to evacuate Saxony, and the 

d iom 

.he eler nl-- ^ ^ AU *~ *’ 
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t he consequent .establishment of a dual leadership in G ermany. 

This was entirely due to th e marvellous endurance and mi litary 
genius displayed by Frederick, who had held his own agaiust the 
three great powers of Europe and emerged from the struggle without 
loss, and with a well-merited reputation. But regarding the war as 
an episode in the world’s history, its grpat. signifiranrp lies in th e S'M'* 
de cision of the quarrel between England and Franpft jfrn >low 
W orld in the o ast ami nest The definite establishment of the 
En glish p ower jn India and the exclusive assumption of Nor th 
Ame rica by the Anglo-Saxon race, are events of the most far- 
reaching and stupendous importance. At the same time the English 
conquest of Canada prepared the w av for another great event, the 
rev olt of the American colonie s. By removing all dangers from the 
French it destroyed the one great motive for dependence upon 
England, while the expenses incurred in the war necessitated those 
schemes of taxation which proved the ultimate occasion of the revolt. 

Thqre is one other result of the war which ought not to he over¬ 
looked, t he humilia tion of France, which for a time loses its place 
among the great powers, and the alienation of the French people 
from the monarchy. The Austrian alliance was the work of 
Louis Xy. and Madame de Pomi>adour, and it is significant of the 
change of popular sentiment that this in itself was enough to make 
the war hateful to the nation. 


Vyv.rtJ- rv ^so. ; 
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EUROPE AFTER THE PEACE OF HUBERTSBURG. 

1. Southern Europe and the Fall of the Jesuits.— § 1. Influence 
of Literature in the 18th century. § 2. Choiseul’s ministry in 
France ; Madame du Barry; fall of Choiseul; the Parlement Maupeou; 
death of Louis XV. § 3. Spain under Charles III.; Pombal’s ministry 
in Portugal; expulsion of the Jesuits. § 4. Expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France and Spain; attitude of the papacy; suppression of the 
Order by Clement XIV.; subsequent history of Spain and Portugal 
II. Eastern Europe and the First Partition of Poland.— £ &. 
Austria after the war; accession of Joseph II. to the empire. $ o. 
Frederick’s administration in Prussia. § 7. Policy of Catharine II. 
k 8. Constitution of Poland; question of the succession; interests ot 
the European states. § 9. Death of Augustus III.; election of 
Stanislaus Poniatowski. § 10. Russian supremacy in Poland; proposal 
of religious toleration; Confederation of Radom ; reforms. & jl. 
Indignation of the Poles; Confederation of Bar; Russia ** w «r with 
Turkey; policy of Frederick; Russian .successes against the lurks. 
S 12. Interviews between Frederick and Joseph II.; Prussian proposals 
at St. Petersburg; the treaty of partition; treaty of Kutschuk 
Kainardji. III. The Bavarian Succession.— § 13. Aggressive 
policy of Joseph II. § 14. Extinction of the Bavarian line; claims ol 
Joseph II.; opposition of Prussia ; treaty of Teschen. IV. JosL ‘*j I 1 * 
AND THE League of Princes.-§ 15. Administration of Mam 

"tcrveution in Holland; treaties of the «ague § 19. K.l.Uonsol 
Joseph II. and Catharine II.; renewal of Russo-Turkish war. 
Hertzberg’s policy. § 20. The eastern war; Sweden attacks Russia, 
f" ofv nf VVerela 3 $ 21. Prussia at the head of a great coalition, 

question of war with Austria; death of‘Joseph H.; 

Uon of Leopold II.; treaty of Reichenbach; treaties of Sistowai and 
j" ST VI The Second and Third Partitions op Poland.-^ 22- 
_r p 0 land and Prussia; reform of the Polish constitution, 
A "{?£ ° 0 f fhe neichbouring states; the Confederation of Targowicz, 
lath of Leopold I ; the new constitution abolished. § 23. Catha- 
Wne ll negoTatcs the Second Partition with Prussia; indigne ion o 
line ii. S Grodno. § 24- Revolt of Kosciusko; failure ox 

intervention*^"Russia puts down the revolt; the Th.rd 
Partition; finis Polomx. 
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I. Southern Europe and the Fall of the Jesuits. 

§ 1. A period of comparative peace followed the treaties of Paris 
and Hubertsburg, and at the same time the history of Europe loses 
the unity that has characterised it since the formation of the great 
league against Louis XIV. England abdicates the commanding 
position which it had assumed under Pitt, and its energies are 
absorbed in domestic questions, such as the Wilkes quarrel, or in 
attempting to suppress the rising liberties of the American colonies. 
On the continent the great powers divide themselves into two great 
leagues; in the south the Bourbon states held together by the Family 
Compact, in the north and east, Russia, Prussia and Austria. In the 
north, the all-absorbing question is the succession to the Polish 
crown, which we must consider subsequently. In the south, 
historical interest centres rather in the men of letters than in 
political events. In the fifteenth century, literature had for the first 
time become a living force, had broken through the trammels of 
medieval ideas, and had given birth to the Reformation. The idea 
of individual liberty then established had never been developed to 
its logical extent. With the Catholic reaction and the splitting up 
of the Protestants into rival sects a period of stagnation had set in. 
In most of the countries of Europe absolute governments had been 
«et up, and literature had become subservient and therefore degraded. 
In b ranee there had been one conspicuous movement of opposition, 
that of Jansenism. But the Jansenists were only partially pro- 

Ti l T' 0na “ eVer emanci P ated themselves from the 
bonds of sect and class One country alone, England, had main- 

tamed the struggle for liberty, and had thus preserved the ind“~n- 

denco of literature. With the English philosophers, especially 

Hobbes and Locke, originated most of the ideas which spread to 

France m the eighteenth century and there became productive of 

vas political results. It is impossible here to treat of the great 

plidosophic movement which connects itself with the names of 

Vo taire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. Voltaire was the great 

„° f , the “ eW 8ch001 - lD almost every formof 
^contemporaries, and in all his numerous 
writings he brought the keen edge of his satire to bear upon the 
ordinary conceptions of religion, politics, and society. The lesion 
li y ° We8 . bim latitude is one which he vindicated 

•===§SSS 

effective though more genial than Voltaire's,tnd 
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Lois he introduced the historical method of enquiry which was 
destined to prove the most, powerful solvent of traditional errors. 
But the most influential teacher of the century was Rousseau, who 
inspired men with a passion for the old free life of nature, and who 
developed as the basis of a new social organisation the theory of 
Hobbes, that royal authority originated in a contract between king 
and people. The new spirit inspired by these writers found ready 
acceptance in the literary coteries that were so prominent a feature 
of Parisian society. In every department of learning their influence 


was visible. Buffon begins a new era in natural science. Condillac 
and Helvetius develop the philosophy of mind and morals. Diderot, 
d’Alembert aud the Encyclopzedists apply the new doctrines to every 
subject. Of special practical importance are the advances made in 
political economy. The mercantile system, which had so long 
regulated the relations of Europe, received a fatal blow from the 
dteaching of Quesnai, Turgot, and Aam Smith. Nor was the new 
spirit confined to men of letters. Frederick of Prussia, Catharine of 
Russia, and Joseph II., with a number of smaller sovereigns and 
statesmen, prided themselves on being the leaders of a new 
movement. The attempt to force enlightenment upon their 
subjects by a paternal government was naturally not altogether 
successful, but it produced indirect results which were not without 
influence upon the subsequent course of history. Even in the states 
of southern Europe, where the Catholic reaction had fully worked 
itself out, the new ideas found at any rate temporary admission. 
Their most conspicuous achievement was the destruction of the 
order of the Jesuits, the aggressive champions of Catholicism. In 
the last century the Jesuits had had to face a bitter and resolute 
attack from the Jansenists, and though they had emerged successfully 
from the contest, their credit and influence had been serious y 
impaired. The renewal of the onslaught in the eighteenth century 
was not solely due to the progress of enlightenment. The Jcsui s 
had mixed themselves up in commerce, had employed their lntlucn 
to obtain privileges and monopolies, and had thus become possessed 
of enormous wealth. They had utilised their position as missionaries 
to acquire political power in the colonies, and in some cases, as in 
Paraguay, they had formed a state in complete practical indepen¬ 
dence of the home government. These commercial and coloma 
establishments brought them into collision with the secular powe 
even in countries where the desire for reform was altogether no - 

CX ^2 °The most important of the southern states were France and 

Spain', both ruled by Bourbon princes France 

conclusion of the peace under the dommation of Madam 
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Pompadour and Choiseul, and when the king’s mistress died in 
1704, the minister’s position was unshaken. Clipiseul’s gr eat ambi¬ 
t ion was to ro.vivn the naval power of France, so as to recover 
what had been lost to England during the war. D omestic a ffairs he 
was willi ng to subordinate to foreign politics^ But his designs were 
never destined to be realised. As a minister 1^ rtimprcs vu»ry 
favourably with hia im mediate nrfidr.f.essQra and s uccessors, a nd 
pers onally he was honourable and patrioti c. , hnt he. did very little 
for France . At home he was worried by the question of the 
Jesuits, and the incessant quarrels with the Parliament of Pays 
which fill up the history of France during the century. The 
Parliament set itself in opposition to the unlimited exercise of the 
royal power in taxation and in the administration of justice, and 
es|>ccially against the practice of arbitrary imprisonment by means 
of lettrfR But unfortunately its opposition was dictated 

by the interests, not of the jieople, but of the privileged classes, and 
its success or failure was a matter of little moment to the bulk of 
the people. Choiseul tried to compromise matters by making 
slight concessions, but the reconciliation was purely temporary. 
Abroad . France made two acq msil.iimg-.nf territory during «i>i s 
minist ry.. Lorrainn -fcll in to the crown on the death of Stanislaus 
Leczinski in 1760, and in 1708 Genoa, unable to put down the 
revolt of Pascal Paoli, sold Corsica to the French, who took posses¬ 
sion in the next year, after crushing the rebels with relentless 
severity. Soon afterwards Choiseul was deprived of office, an d his 
fal l marks a n ew degradation, in lha history of F n n™ Louis XV. 
lost his wife, Mario Leczinska, in 1768, and after a brief period of 
remorse fell into worse debauchery than ever. His new mistress 
Madame du Barry, was a degraded woman belonging to the lower 
classes, but she obtained complete ascendency over the brutalised 
king. Even the most submissive of French courtiers shuddered 
with horror at this novel infamy, and Choiseul’s pride refused to 
bend before the now favourite. On the 24th of December, 1770 T he 
rec eived a curt letter from the king dismissing him from nil h ia 
ollk efl . and nrd a wn ti his im m ediate retirement to his estates. 

Ho was succeeded by a triumvirate, consisting of Maupeou, the 
chancellor, the Abb6 Terrai, minister of finance, and d’Aiguillon, 
who had charge of foreign affairs. Maupeou, the guiding genius of 
the government, neglected foreign affaire in order to put down 
discontent at home. His measures were characterised by brutality 
™d resolution. As the Parliament of Paris continued its opposition 
to the royal will, it was abolished, and the provincial parliaments 
shared the same fate. A council of seventy-five nominees of the 
crown was appointed for Paris and received the nickname of tho 
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Parlement Maupeou. To supervise the administration of justice in 
the provinces six conseits superieurs were created for the chief local 
centres. It is significant to notice that the liberal party hesitated 
whether to deplore or welcome the change. Voltaire and some of 
his associates approved the action of Maupeou. The Parliament 
had been a close privileged institution, and its members held office 
by the payment of a recognised bribe. The new judicial system, 
if less independent, was more prompt in action and less expensive. 
On the other hand, the mass of the people felt, and felt rightly, 
that it was better to have some restraint upon the royal power even if 
that restraint was often exercised from selfish motives. Loiiis XYt 
had entirely lost the popularity that bad once given him t he 
name of the Bicn-aime. His death was now as eagerly desired as 
his life had been in 1744 . His son, a gl pn^y reactionary, had-dicd 
i n 17fi5 r leaving threelions. all of whom subsequen tly came to the 
t hrone as Loui s" XVL7 Louis _XVIIL , and CharlesJL Onthe 10th 
of May, 1774, Louis XVJ s death gave the crown to his eldest grand¬ 
son,, and Fr^r^ ofLon^-of-^ho- mostAvorthl ess kings the 

world has seen. “ He had lived 64 years, and reigned 59; he had 
paSsed his life in destroying little by little the^prcstige whichjhe 
two great Bourbon kings, He.Dty.TV. and. I*ouis XIV,, had given 
to m^enTroyalty, a prestig e already much weakened in the ojd_ago 

Louis thoJgrfrP-fl^ - , 

§~3 The throne of Spain had been occupied since 1759 by 
Charles IIL, who had learned to rule in his previous kingdom of 
Naples, ancTwlio carried with him the affection and respect of his 
former subjects. Charles was by no means a partisan of the new philo¬ 
sophical ideas; he was a devoted adherent of the church, but at the 
same time he had an^a ^TaferSfeS of the royal power and a fir m 
dl^Sm^bhTolni^ In Naples, with the help 

of hlTmlnTiter TanucciThe had restricted the exercise of the papal 
supremacy, forced the clergy to contribute to the taxes, and struck 
a blow at the feudal system which had so long flourished in the 
kingdom. When the death of his half-brother, Ferdinand VI., 
gave him the Spanish crown, he left Naples to his third son, 
Ferdinand IV., and entrusted the government during the minority 
to Tanucci, who ca«4ed itrtm on the old lines*. In Spain, Charles Hi. 
continued the same policy of putting an end to those exclusive 
privileges and pretensions, whether of the church or the nobles, 
whirh stood in the way of royal absolutism. It was this whic 
brought him into collision with the Jesuits, whom he would other¬ 
wise have been unwilling to attack. t , ina 

But the first blow against the order had already been struck 
stal wMch they had learnt to regard as their special property 
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U nder John V . (1706-1750) Portugal had fallen into complete 
in significance . The wealth produced by its commerce passed 
mostly into the hands of the English. The government was carried 
on by ecclesiastics, the people were slaves to the grossest supersti¬ 
tions. Jotm^successor, Joseph I, (1750-1777), was not a whi t 
more enl ightened than his fath er. On the contrary, he was absorbed 
in vicious pleasures, and left the cares of government altogether to 
a minister who would have obtained a great reputation in history if 
he had belonged to one of the more important states. This was 
Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, better known by his later title of the 
Marquis de Pombal. He obtained such complete ascendency over 
the feeble character of the king that he became absolute despot at 
Lisbon. He employed his power to introduce the most thorough 
reforms into every department of government, and he enforced them 
by means that stand in complete contrast to the liberal spirit in 
which they were conceived. The great obstacle in his way was the 
opposition offered by the privileged classes, the nobles and clergy, 
and especially by the Jesuits, who had become all-powerful under 
the late king. The first opportunity for attacking the order arose 
from events in South America. By a treaty in 1750 Spain and 
Portugal agreed to exchange their respective colonics of Paraguay 
and San Sacramento. The Jesuits, who had made themselves 
absolute masters of Paraguay, were bitterly hostile to the transfer, 
and induced the Indians to oppose it with arms. The result was a 
war which lasted several years, and it was not till 1756 that the 
resistance of the natives was crushed. The expense which this 
entailed upon the Portuguese government naturally excited enmity 
against the order which was responsible for the war. At the same 
time the Jesuits encouraged the popular discontent roused by the 
domestic reforms of Pombal. The minister resolved on their des¬ 
truction. In 1757 the Jesuits were forbidden to approach the court 
without leave, and in the next year they were prohibited from 
trading, preaching, and the confessional. Both parties appealed to 
the pope, but Benedict XIV. died before he had arrived at any 
decision. His successor, Clement XIII., was a devoted adherent of 
the Jesuits, and Pombal would hardly have succeeded as he did if 
terror had not given him the unconditional support of the supersti¬ 
tious Joseph I. In September, 1758, as the king was returning 
Irom a visit to the wife of the Marquis of Tavora, he was fired upon 
and wounded. For three months au enquiry was conducted 
apparently without success. Suddenly all members of the two 
great families of 'lavora and Aveiro were seized, and in their papers 
evidence was supposed to be found of a conspiracy against the king 
and minister. The Jesuits were implicated in the conspiracy, and 
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when the nobles were put to death application was made to the 
pope to permit the trial and punishment of the priests. As 
Clement XIII. hesitated to give the desired permission, Pombal 
look the decisive step of seizing all the Jesuits and transporting 
them by sea to Civita Vecchia, where they were left to be main¬ 
tained at the pope’s expense (Sept. 1759). The property of the 
society was confiscated, and this act was followed by a complete 
breach between Portugal and Rome. Those Jesuits who had been 
imprisoned for complicity in the plot were tried, and Father 
Malagrida, a fanatical enthusiast, was executed in 1761. Pombal 
employed the Inquisition in the interests of the crown, and was thus 
led to prolong the existence of an institution which otherwise he 
would probably have suppressed. 

§ 4. Meanwhile the example of Portugal had been followed by other 
countries. A great scandal was caused by the bankruptcy of La 
Valette, the head of a great Jesuit establishment at Martinique# 
who had involved himself in considerable mercantile undertaking? 
The credit of the society was immensely shaken by this affair, ana 
Venice and Genoa at once took steps to restrict their privileges. 
In France the Parliament of Paris undertook to revise the consti¬ 
tutions of the order, and in 1761 issued edicts condemning them as 
inconsistent with the laws of the realm. The provincial parlia¬ 
ments took the same line, and were supported by the influence of 
Ckoiseul and Madame de Pompadour. Clement XIII. tried in vain 
to stay the storm, and the efforts of the orthodox party headed by 
the dauphin were equally fruitless. In 1764 a royal edict was 
issued which abolished the Jesuits in France. 

Clement XIII. answered this edict by issuing the bull Apos- 
tolicum pascendi munus, which renewed the confirmation of the order 
and denied the truth of the recent charges. The only result of the 
bull was to intensify the opposition of the secular governments, 
which were now reinforced by the support of Spain. In 1760 a 
tax imposed by the finance minister Squillace provoked a rising m 
Madrid, and Charles III. was compelled to satisfy the populace by 
dismissing the unpopular foreigner. This was a serious affront to a 
king Who held a high conception of his prerogative, and when the 
subsequent enquiry pointed to the Jesuits as the authors of the 
revolt Charles’s devotion to the church was overcome by the desire 
for revenge. In April, 1767, an edict was issued which banished all 
Tesuits from the kingdom, and measures were at once taken to carry 
Snto effect. H unfortunate fathers were crowded into ships 
and carried to Civita Vecchia. The pope refused to receive them, 
and it was not until two months of hardship had elapsed ! 
ChoiseuTallowed them to land in Corsica. The Bourbon states in 
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Italy followed the example of Spain, and the Jesuits were expelled 
from the Two Sicilies and from Parma. 

Pombal now proposed that the various states should combine to 
force the hand of the pope, and a rash act of Clement XIII. gave 
additional weight to his representations. The weakest of the hostile 
lowers was Parma, which, since the death of Don Philip in 1765, 
was governed by a French nobleman, du Tillot, as regent for the 
infant duke Ferdinand. The pope, as claiming to be feudal 
superior of Parma, excommunicated the duke and declared his 
principality confiscated. The insult to the house of Bourbon was 
promptly avenged. France seized Avignon and the Venaissin, 
while the Neapolitans invaded Beneventum. In January, 1769, the 
ambassadors of Spain, Naples and France demanded the suppression 
of the order. Before he could give an answer, death removed the 
pope from the difficulties that had gathered so thickly round him. 
Great efforts were made by both parties to influence the new 
election, and the Jesuits nearly succeeded in carrying their candidate. 
Ultimately the choice of the cardinals fell upon Lorenzo Ganganelli, 
a moderate man who had declared for neither side. The new pope, 
who took the name of Clement XIV., hesitated for some years 
about his decision. On the one side was the persistence of the 
secular powers, on the other the undisguised threats of the vengeanco 
which the Jesuits would take. Ultimately the pope had to give 
way when Maria Theresa, orthodox as she was, declined to support 
the order, and Bavaria, the stronghold of Catholicism, expelled 
its members. In July, 1773, Clement XIV. issued a brief, sup¬ 
pressing the Jesuits, to the intense delight of the progressive 
party throughout Europe. But Clement’s fears proved to bo 
well-founded. In the next year he was suddenly seized by a 
fatal illness, and the symptoms left little doubt that he perished 
of poison. The fall of the Jesuits was not final. The reaction 
against the excesses of the Revolution gave them before long a new 
lease of existence. 

Pombal continued his reforming activity in Portugal until the 
death of Joseph I. in 1777, when the crown passed to his eldest 
daughter Maria, who had married her uncle Don Pedro. The 
minister who had rendered such services to his country was 
dismissed, and persecuted by hostile accusations till his death in 
1782. The new government adopted a reactionary policy, and Por¬ 
tugal relapsed into its former lethargy. In Spain the reforms of 
Charles III. were more moderate and therefore more lasting. Two 
ministers belonging to the liberal party, Campomanes and Florida 
Blanca, governed the state during his long reign, and after his death 
in 1788 the latter retained his power for four more years. The 
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outbreak of revolutionary violence in Paris was fatal to the 
cause of reform in other countries. 


II. Eastern Europe and the First Partition of Poland. 

§ 5. The policy of Maria Theresa and Kaunitz was unaltered by the 
disasters of the Seven Years’ War. They continued to uphold the 
alliance with France as the only secure means of counterbalancing 
Prussia. But Austria had suffered one very severe loss in the 
defection of Russia. All attempts failed to induce Catharine II. to 
adopt the same attitude as Elizabeth had done. This compelled 
Austria to desist from its projects of aggression and revenge, and to 
direct its efforts to avoid the outbreak of a new war. I n ITfiL t h e 
a rchduke Joseph was unanimously elected King of the Romans, all 
difficulties having been removed by the withdrawal of Prussian 
opposition. In the next year the emperor Francis I. died suddenly. 
Ho had been kept in the background by the superior qualities of his 
wife, and had distinguished himself only in reforming the Austrian 
finances, a task for which his business capacities and tastes admi¬ 
rably fitted him. Joseph now became emperor, and was appointed 
by his mother joint-ruler of the Austrian states. His younger 
brother Leopold succeeded to the grand duchy of Tuscany. From 
this time the administration at Vienna loses much of its unity. 
Aforia Theresa, as she grew older, became more ort hodox and_ con¬ 
se rvative, and more disinclined to commit W^lf to an energetic 
foreign policy. J osenh^ on the other hand. Wtf an ardent fikanUflo* 1 
oL . U i e imv ideas, eager for religions tnlentinn and rtnmat lac 
r -fnrms. and ambitions to increase the pnwnr that h a d fallen _to_ 

^§*6. In Prussia the great problem which Frederick had to solve 
after the peace of Hubertsburg was to repair the rum that the war 
had brought upon his kingdom. He grappled with the difficulty 
with characteristic energy, and the centralised administration which 
ho had established gave him great advantages in carrying out tne 
work. Fortunately he had avoided running into debt, and had even 
collected money for a new campaign should it be necessary. Be¬ 
ardless of the lessons of the new i»litical economy, he employed 
his capital in subsidising industry of all kinds, and he took stringent 
measures to restrict both the exportation of raw produce and the 
importation of manufactured goods, so as to make his “ontry seU- 
supporting. His policy was wonderfully successful within certs 
limits, and Prussia owed to him the revival if not the creabon ofiW 
industrial prosperity. But he could never have done this if he ban 
not been careful to maintain the peace of which the country st 
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in such earnest need. To insure peace it was necessary to keep his 
army on a footing that would inspire respect, and to raise supplies 
for this purpose he incurred great unpopularity by imposing an 
excise and by introducing French officials to organize and collect 
the tax. But he also needed allies. France and Austria were sus¬ 
picious and their friendship was not to be relied upon. England 
was distrusted by Frederick ever since Bute had succeeded in ousting 
the ministry of Pitt, and moreover England had withdrawn to a 
great extent from continental politics. It was therefore a great 
relief to the king when Russia proffered her support. He eagerly 
accepted the overtures made to him, and was willing to risk con¬ 
siderable sacrifices to maintain an alliance on which the security of 
Prussia and the duration of peace equally depended. 

§ 7. In gpilq of the ease with which the revolution of 1762 had 
\been accomplished, Catharine II. was far from feeling secure upon 
'the Russian throne. She was anxious to carry out those reforms, 
religious and political, which had roused such a storm against her 
husband. The result was wide-spread disaffection, and the foreign 
envoys reported that the new government was not likely to last long. 
But Catharine had gained over the soldiers, and she took prompt 
measures to check a rising. The unfortunato Iwan VI. had been 
imprisoned ever since 1740. Advantage was taken of a conspiracy 
for his release to put him to death, and thus a pretender whose 
birth made him formidable was removed. But Catharine was fully 
conscious that her position, as a foreigner, could never be really safe 
until she could identify herself with the hopes and aspirations of 
the national party. For this end she reverted to the ambitious 
schemes of Peter the Great and endeavoured to distract the atten¬ 
tion of her subjects by a vigorous policy of aggrandisement. 
Russia had suffered less than the other combatants in the war, and 
as now the most powerful state of northern Europe. It was 
atharine’s task to make this power felt and recognised, and she 
reeived that this could best bo accomplished by an alliance with 
russia. France was tho old opponent of Russian influence in the 
orth, and though this duty had been recently neglected, there was 
no doubt that it would be resumed now that the connection with 
Russia had been severed. To counterbalance the alliance that 
existed between the Bourbon states and Austria, which had been 
cemented by several intermarriages, Catharine was anxious to 
form a great coalition of tho north between Russia, Prussia and 
England. 

§ 8. The pivot on which the relations of the eastern states turned at 
this period was the fortunes of Poland. The time had long passed 
since h*A hfi*™ object of terror to its German neighbours. 
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Its decline_was due in t heJiLsf plnrp ta-infpr pal anarchy. The govern¬ 
ment was nominally a monarchy, but really a republic, in which the 


n obles ha d a monopoly of p ower. There was no middle class to 
act as a link between the nobles and the crowd of oppressed and 
powerless serfs. The constitution, such as it was, rested upon a 
triple basis; the elective character of the monarchy, which enabled 
the nobles to make their own terms with the king of their choice; 
the liberum veto , by which a single noble could frustrate the 
decisions of the diet; and the right of confederation, which au¬ 
thorised any number of nobles to combine to effect an object, if 
necessary, with arms. The disorder to which such institutions 
naturally gave rise were complicated by rgljgig.ys differences. In. 
the In tier part of th * 1 ^tnrv Poland hnri beromp the , nor t h ern 
centre of the Ca thol^ frQm tbat timc orthodoxy: had 

nn, In 1733 a decree was passed 


ed all non-C«tholi C s incapable o t hn l rtmr any -omcc u 
even of sitting in the diet. T he “diss i dent s,” as they were called, 
consisted of two'clnef classes, the Protestants in the western 
districts, and the adherents of the Greek Church in the cast near 
the borders of Russia. Both had - been treate d'vjtliequal injustice 
by the dominant sect, and their complaints had given frequent 
excuses for intervention on the part of foreign powers. Eac_tao 


tus IL and Ill . ... — ■ ■■—; -- 

H imccssion. t h f rrown mi P ht i^sibiv. bn rendered he reditary . But 
in Poland itself there was a strong f eeling against perpetuating_tlio 
Saxon connection , and it was also certain that too iqany foreign 
i nterests were involved for the matter to be regulated as a purely 
domestic question for the Poles. 

Perhaps *h« interes t most directly involved m the fate of Poland 
Prussia . Freder ick, though he had few religious convic¬ 
tions, had found it advantageous to follow the example of his father, 
and Kj poflfr.aa.tJm .nhampion pf frok&tantism. He was therefore 
the natural ally of a large number of the Pfl li sh disside nts, and was m 
fact bound bytaSty to support them. Again, Saxony was the 
rival of Prussia in northern Germany, and the two states had recently 
been engaged in a bitter quarrel. It was a natural wish of Frederick s 
to prevent his neighbours from obtaining hereditary possession of 
the Polish crown. But he had still more vital interests at stake 
Prussia, the territory from which his kingdom took its name, the 
modern East-Prussia, had been a Polish fief; and though i had 
been freed from dependence by the Great Elector, it was cut on 
from Brandenburg by the considerable province of Polish-Preaaiaen 
the western side of the Vistula. The result of this separation was 
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clearly manifest in the recent war, when it had been utterly 
impossible to defend East Prussia against the Russians, and but for 
Elizabeth’s death the province might have been annexed to the 
empire of the Czars. It was urgently necessary for Prussia to 
obtain possession of the intervening territory, and Frederick was 
f rom the first eager to arrange a partition of Poland by whiclih e 
p mi id make the acquisition without exciting alarm and jealous y. 
But, as matters stood, he could not take the initiative, and was 
compelled to fall in with the designs of Russia until the opportu¬ 
nity presented itself for effecting his own aims. 

Russia was almost as directly interested, and was more determined 
to execute its intentions. In the Seven Years’ War, Poland, _in_ 
spite of its nominal neutrality, had served as a convenient base of 
military operations for the Russians. On the conclusion of the 
peace the troops were withdrawn, but Catharine determined to 
retain her hold on a province which had been so useful. This 
could no longer be done directly, but it could be made quite as 
effective by indirect means. Catharine, like Frederick, wished 
to exclude the Saxon house from the throne. Saxony was the 
ally of Austria and France, the two powers which were jealous 
of the progress of Russia. Moreover Catharine had already 
quarrelled with Saxony about Courland, where she had replaced the 
exiled Bircn, after expelling Prince Charles, one of the sons of 
Augustus III., who had been established by Elizabeth in 1759. 
Her plan was to place a native piast on the throne, who should bo 
bound to her by g’-atitude and by the need of support, and through 
whom she could practically govern Poland. If possible, she would 
have preferred to annex the kingdom altogether. Parts of Poland, 
White Russia, Black Russia and Little Russia, had once belonged 
to the territory of St. Vladimir, and the national party at St. 
Petersburg, which the Czarina was anxious to conciliate, was very 
eager for their recovery. But Catharine was averse to a partition, 
and an annexation was impossible without forcing on a new 
Euroi>ean war, so she was content to pursue the more moderate 
plan, and to wait for favourable circumstances to develop it. 

France had at one lime had a strong party in Poland. A French 
prince had once occupied the throne, and several had aspired to the 
same place. Quite recently Louis XV. had entertained schemes for 
obtaining the crown for the Prince of Conti. But these plans and 
the French party had been overthrown by the change of policy 
effected by Madame de Pompadour and Bemis. Alliance with 
Austria had compelled France to give up opposing the designs of 
Russia, and virtually to hand the kingdom over to the rival influence. 
The marriage of the dauphin to a daughter of Augustus III. had 
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brought France into close connection with the house of Saxony, and 
it was now proposed to back up the efforts of that house to retain 
its hold upon Poland. Thus France placed itself in a wholly false 
and illogical position. Severing itself from its old friends, the party 
of reform, who wished to strengthen the monarchy and to abolish 
the liberum veto , it allied itself with the adherents of Saxony, the 
party of anarchy, who wished to perpetuate the old abuses and who 
arrogated to themselves the name of “ patriots.” And this line of 
policy, when once taken up, was not pursued with the energy 
needed to ensure success. Choiseul was too absorbed in the dream 
of regaining naval supremacy from England to pay proper atten¬ 
tion to affairs in Poland, and when he was at last aware of his error 

it was too late to remedy it. . c „ 

Austria acted in concert with France in support of the Saxon 
claims, and its conduct is open to the same criticism. But Maria 
Theresa and Kaunitz were resolved not to sacrifice anything for 
their candidate. The first object of their policy was to avoid a war, 
the second to prevent a partition of Poland. As long as these 
were realised they wero fairly satisfied to let Catharine have her 
own way about the election. The bold and decisive attitude 
assumed by liussia contrasts strongly with the vacillation of Austria 

“1 9 r In the midst of all the various schemes and intrigues Augus¬ 
tus III. died on the 5th of October, 1763. Catharine was already 
prepared with her candidate, Stanislaus Poniatowski, one of her 
former lovers and a nephew of the Czartoriskis, the leaders of the 
anti-Saxon party among the native Poles. In opposition to them 
was a strong lU opposed to the ? tablishment of » 
influence, and headed by Branitzk. and BadziwHL They were 

Christian ‘and ho wouWhavc had^the support of Austria Ind France. 

J u 

thirteen years old, and whose election in Poland was impossible. 
Thero were two other sons of Augustus III., Xavier and Charles, 
Kill - 6 neither had a great following in the country. Bramtzki h.m- 
2 Is put forward as a candidate, and his position as “ander 
nf the army gave him considerable advantages. But the party had 

ofthearmy g nimous, ^ had now a very slight prospect of 
ceased offered to support p rince Henry of 

p » but Frede ick promptly refused to allow him to come 
Prussia B uLan troops had entered Poland to assist 

forward. MeanwhUe * ere pro voked by this into 
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election (March, 1764). This was answered in the next month by 
the conclusion of a formal treaty between Catharine and Frederick. 
Ostensibly only a defensive alliance for eight years, it contained 
secret articles by which the two sovereigns agreed to protect the 
dissidents, to maintain the Polish constitution intact, and to bring 
about the election of a native piast. This practically settled the 
question. France was too far off to interfere otherwise than by 
diplomacy, and Austria was convinced that the sending of troops 
into Poland would force Prussia to take a similar step and rekindle 
the war. The Czartoriskis were anxious to introduce reforms, and 
especially to abolish the right of veto, but they were prevented 
by Catharine. The election was decided by the presence of the 
Russians, and on the 7th of September, 1764, Stanislaus Poniatowski 
was unanimously chosen by a diet from which the vast majority of 
electors absented themselves. 

§ 10. The election was a great triumph for Russia. The character 
of the new king, who was full of good intentions but weak and 
vacillating, seemed to ensure his remaining a submissive tool. 
Rcpnin, the Russian ambassador, acted ns if he was the real ruler of 
the country, and he retained the troops in order to enforce his will. 
Catharine was determined to carry one great measure, the enfran¬ 
chisement of the dissidents from all the disqualifications that had 
been imposed upon them. But the task proved even more difficult 
than had been anticipated. The mass of the Poles were fanatically 
Catholic, while Stanislaus and tho Czartoriskis were eager to intro¬ 
duce constitutional rather than religious reforms. Now that the 
subservience of Poland seemed assured, Catharine was less un¬ 
willing to strengthen the kingdom by putting an end to anarchy 
than she had been before. But hero the interests of Prussia were 
wholly opposed, and Frederick maintained that though Stanislaus* 
intentions might he good, yet under his successors a reformed 
Poland might be a dangerous neighbour. Ultimately Rcpnin 
declared that the dissidents must bo made eligible to all offices, to 
the diet and the senate, but that no restriction should be imposed 
on the liberum veto. Stanislaus was obliged to comply against his 
will, and in the diet of 1766 he brought forward the question of tho 
dissidents. Tho Russian proposals were so extreme as to provoke a 
storm of disapprobation. It might have been possible to obtain 
toleration for the proscribed religionists, but to expect the Catholics 
to admit their hated opponents to a share in the making and 
administration of the laws was absurd. Frederick had already seen 
this, and had vainly urged the Czarina to moderate her demands. 
The diet was carried away by hostility to foreign intervention, and 
instead of granting concessions it decided that all the old laws against 
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the dissidents should be maintained intact. The diet was at once 
dissolved (Nov. 30, 1766). 

Catharine was not in the least shaken in her determination by 
this untoward decision, but she perceived that other means must be 
found to carry it out. The Czartoriskis had proved themselves 
insufficient allies, therefore the reform must be effected without, 
and if necessary against, them. By its attitude in the question of 


constitutional changes Russia had practically espoused the cause 
of the “ patriots,” who wished to retain things as they were. By 
granting their wishes in this respect it might be possible to induce 
them to support the wishes of Russia. Repnin set to work to 
organise confederations of the dissidents in 1767. They were joined 
by a large number of the patriot party, who were led to expect that 
the Czartoriskis would be expelled from office and that probably 
Stanislaus would be deposed. In June the smaller unions were 
combined into one general confederation at Radom under the 
leadership of Radziwili, who had been induced to come over to the 
Russian cause. The presence of Russian troops compelled the con¬ 
federation to accept an “ instrument,” by which they undertook to 
obtain complete religious equality for the dissidents, and requested 
Russia to guarantee the laws that should he made in the 
approaching diet. No pains were spared by Repnin to influence 
the elections by bribes and intimidation, and the diet met in 
October. But the assembly was not inclined to accept tho 
instrument of Radom unconditionally. It was now manifest that 
tho Czarina did not intend to depose Stanislaus, and the patriots 
felt that they had been deceived. But opposition was overawed by 
Repnin, who promptly imprisoned the bishops and the leading ma - 
contents. The diet gave way, appointed a delegation to draw up 
tho proposed reforms, and prorogued itself till it could receive the 
report. When it met again in February, 1768, it was only to confirm 
the statutes which the delegation had prepared in the interval 
under Repnin’s dictation. The dissidents were to be placed on an 
equal footing with the Catholics as regards all political rights, inter¬ 
marriages were permitted, and all ecclesiastical disputes were to be 
decided by courts in which Catholics and dissidents were to be 
equally represented. At the same time new secular laws were 
drawn up for the constitution of Poland. In all matters of state 
tho necessity of unanimity was retained, except in financial questions 
then a 1^.7 could decide. Some few reforms were introduc^ : 
the right of a lord to put his serf to death was abolished, and 
tribunals were established to adjudicate between the two classes. 
The diet declared these laws to be perpetual and unalterable 
change could be made even by a unanimous vote m the futu . 
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On the 24th of February the diet, and with it the confederation of 
It adorn, was dissolved. 

Russia had for the moment carried matters with the strong hand, 
but the latter measures had been disapproved by Frederick. Now 
that Catharine had established her control over Poland it wher 
interest to introduce such changes in the state as should make 
it stronger and more useful to herself. But Frederick had always 
maintained that Prussia could only _be secure while Poland wft s 
weak . If this was true when the kingdom was subject to Saxony, 
it was still more so now that it had fallen under Russian domi¬ 
nation. His treaty with Catharine was only for eight years, and 
when they had elapsed it was quite possible that Russia might 
employ its ascendency in Poland to attack Prussia. 

§ 11. The hopes which the Russians had based upon the decision of 
the diet proved fallacious. The wildest discontent prevailed in Poland. 
The Prussian envoy at Warsaw sent the following report to Berlin: 

“ The guarantee of the constitution irritates the Poles even more 
\than the toleration of the dissidents. They fear that they have 
(become a province of Russia. They would submit to a foreign rule ; 
[but Russia talks always of their rights and liberties, and then 
tyrannises over them; this is intolerable to them.** In southern 
Poland the reaction was strongest, and there an enormous number 
of nobles formed the confederation of Bar, and swore to uphold their 
religion and their independence. The Russian troops which had 
begun to leave the country were recalled to put down the opposition, 
which they did with equal severity and success. But the Poles 
were not wholly dependent upon their own exertions. The rapid 
strides made by the Russian power had at last opened the eyes of 
France to the real significance of events in Poland, and Choiseul 
was now eager to repair the losses for which his negligence was 
partially responsible. Not content with encouraging the rebels in 
every way, he combined with Austria to urge the Turks into war 
with Russia. In July the Russian troops bad pursued the confede¬ 
rates into Turkish territory and destroyed the town of Balta. This 
occurrence forced the Porte into war, and thus brought about the 
very result which Frederick had striven to avoid. Hitherto he had 
watched the course of events with interest but without anxiety, now 
he strained every nerve to prevent the quarrel becoming a general 
one. Choiseul made overtures in Berlin with the object of detaching 
Prussia from the Russian alliance, but Frederick listened to them 
with something approaching to scorn. But at the same time the 
Austrian government, at French instigation, made advances to 
Prussia; and it was arranged that an interview should take place 
in 1769 between Frederick and the emperor Joseph. This held out 
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considerable advantages to the Prussian king. IIis great desire was 
to separate Austria from France, and so form a substantial alliance 
between Austria, Russia, and Prussia. This could only be effected 
by bribing the court of Vienna, and now for the first time the idea 
of a partition presented itself to him as a feasible plan. In January, 
1769, he communicated to Solras, his ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
the outlines of a scheme that had been suggested by Count Lynar, 
the negotiator of the convention of Closter-Seven. Austria was to 
help Russia against the Turks, and to receive as a reward Lemberg 
and the territory of Zips. Frederick himself was to have Polish 
Prussia and the protectorate of Danzig; and Russia, as compensation 
for its military expenses, was to take the adjacent part of Poland. 
The project, which Frederick himself described as “chimerical,” 
was coldly received by the Russian minister, Panin, and was allowed 


to drop. ' 

By this time the Turkish war had broken out. The Sultan, 
Mustafa III., was opposed to intervention in Poland; but his 
hand was forced by a rising in Constantinople, and he declared war 
against Russia in October, 1768. Hostilities were not commenced 
till the next year, and they never assumed considerable proportions. 
The Turkish army was in the last stage of inefficiency, and the 
Russians, who were wholly unprepared for war, were little better. 
Galitzin, an incompetent commander, defeated the grand vizier, and 
took Khoczim after his first attack had been repulsed. His successor, 
Romanzow, “ the Russian Turenne,” acted with greater energy. He 
drove the Turks from Moldavia, and in 1770 he occupied Wallachia, 
won a great victory over vastly superior numbers at Kaghul, an 
advanced into the Crimea. At the same time a Russian fleet 
appeared in the Mediterranean with the avowed intention ot 
restoring Greece to independence. But the adimra > 
mismanaged the expedition. After, encouraging the Greeks to rebel, 
he left them to the horrors of a Turkish revenge, and saded towards 
Constantinople. A victory over the Turkish fleet gave him posses- 
sion of Chios and other islands of the Arch.pelago, but he refused, 
in snite of his English officers, to attempt the passage of the 
Dardanelles. So far from being able to assist the Poles, the Turks were 
reduced to the greatest straits, and were compeUed to think seriously 
of neace In Poland the Russians had easily crushed the confede¬ 
rates of Bar and re-established their hold on the kingdom. Wher¬ 
ever their authority failed to reach the greatest anarchy prev^ej 
and Austria took advantage of this to take possession of the tern 
torv of Zips, to which it could advance ancient but not very van 
clahns. This act was resented at St. Petersburg, and was pro¬ 
ductive of not unimportant results. 
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§ 12. Meanwhile Joseph had paid Frederick the proposed visit in 
October, 1769, at Ncissc in Silesia. The place was well suited for an 
interview which was intended on the part of Austria to express its 
final renunciation of the province for which so much blood had 
been shed. Both king and emperor were favourably impressed with 
each other, but the meeting had no great political results. It was 
an indirect advantage to Frederick,4 nasmuc)ia s it raised the value of 
his alliance in the eyes of Russia, and the renewed treaty which 
was arranged before the end of the year contained stipulations more 
favourable to Prussia than had been secured in 1764. In the 
autumn of 1770, Frederick paid his return visit to the emperor at 
Neustadt, and at this interview, which was politically much more 
important than the former one, Kaunitz was present. The great 
subjects of discussion were the affairs of Poland and the Turkish war. 
No definite agreement was come to, hot Kaunitz undertook to state 
clearly the views and intentions of Austria. The successes of the 
Russian arms had excited well-founded alarm in Vienna. It would 
ho intolerable if the Russians were allowed to establish themselves 
in Moldavia and Wallachia on the very frontiers of Austria. 
Kaunitz declared that any attempt to do this would force Austria 
into war, which he and Frederick wished to avoid. This was the 
point at which Austrian and Prussian interests converged. Both 
powers were eager to arrange a peace, and it was hailed as a 
fortunate coincidence that during the interview letters arrived in 
which the Porte solicited the mediation of Austria and Prussia. 
Frederick undertook to communicate the views of Austria to 
St. Petersburg, and to support them by his own influence. This 
important negotiation was entrusted to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who arrived in St. Petersburg in October, 1770. It was this embassy 
that originated the scheme of partition as the best practical method 
of solving the difficulties. Cathar ine, referring to the Austrian occu¬ 
pation of Zips, r emarked that everybody seemed able to take what 
t jiey liked in Poland . From this time the arrangement of a parti- 
tion became the chief object of diplomacy. It was necessary, in 
order to secure peace, that Russia should resign its Turkish conquests. 
For this moderation it could only be compensated at the expense 
I of Poland. Prussia, as wo have seen, had obvious motives for 
; during the acquisition of Polish Prussia, which could be taken as 
I repayment of the subsidies paid to Russia. Austria could best be 
I satisfied with a share of the booty. 

The practical advantages of a partition are obvious, and from 
what has gone before it is equally obvious that no one can be 
specially accused of having suggested it. The scheme was in the 
air, and had been so for a long time. John Casimir had prophesied 
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this fate for Poland more than a century ago. Frederick, ever since 
his accession, had looked forward to it as a dream which he could 
hardly hope to realise. Even France, which afterwards made the 
loudest outcry about the injustice of the transaction, was not with¬ 
out responsibility. Choiseul had definitely offered to Frederick 
Courland and Ermeland as the price of his desertion of the Russian 
alliance. I t is none thi» less true bemuse it . has become a CQmi&o Q - 
Poland deserved no better fat e. Its anarchical constitu- 
fioucould not be regarded as a domestic matter, because it invited 
and practically compelled the intervention of its neighbours. It 
had become a firebrand in the midst of Europe, and the other powers 
were justified in taking measures to suppress it. 

These considerations may be regarded as justifying the partition 
itself, but hardly the means which were adopted in carrying it out. 
For nearly two years the negotiations went on, and finally resolved 
themselves into a scramble for the largest share of the booty, ine 
chief burden of the diplomacy fell upon Frederick, who had tie 
greatest interest in arranging a permanent peace. Matters were 
facilitated somewhat by the downfall of Choiseul, whose continuance 
in office might have altered the course of events. His successo 
left the eastern powers to settle the matter among ibrnam*- 
Catharine was stirred to new enmity against Poland by an a P 
Of the confederates in 1771 to seize the person of Stanislaus. 1 
greatest difficulties were raised by Austr.a. Maria ThereM. 
opposed to the partition, but her wishes were overruled by K 
and Joseph. Their demands, however, were so excessive, t 
long time was spent in inducing them to moderate them. 
Ultimately a treaty was signed at S t. Petersburg in Augus _,-j. 


tween the three powers^wlu 


obtained Polish Livonia 


500 square mil es anoj —-- , 

the county of ^1 


Red Russia, ftbou ^ 

p— gave complete control of the Vistula, 

^ InuS w ^'hich^S^ 19 alW«t yOO jlOO. It u°‘y 

3- ud t ^rCeTufe 2 S ^^fThrPolish diet, and this was 
remained to of bribes and intimidation. The diet met 

Cff 1773 was converted into a confederation to avoid the veto, M 
' n 1“: ““d the treaty in September. The three powers had 

finally sa occupy the shares assigned to each respective y. 

already sent troops to ^ ^ Po , and . biit lie milld cal* 

KtorualAllS r ornt M»g U ~~ ■■ s 1 • _-nror wns 3 
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Meanwhile the Turkish war had not been ended. A truce had 
been arranged in May, 1772, and a congress had assembled to settle 
the terms of peace. But the Russian demands were too excessive 
for the Porte to accept, and the Turks resumed hostilities in 1773. 


They attempted to recover Moldavia and Wallachia, and for a time 
they succeeded in forcing the Russians to retreat. Mustafa III. 
died in December, and was succeeded by his brother Abdul Hamid 
In the next year Romanzow won a complete victory, and compelled 
the grand vizier to accept the terms dictated to him at Kutschuk 
Kainardji. The Russians restored the conquered provinces except 
Azof and Kinburn, only stipulating for toleration for tho Christian 
population. The Tartars of the Crimea and Kuban wero declared 
independent of the Porte, and authorised to elect their own Khan. 
Russian ships were allowed free passage through the Dardanelles, 
and tho right of sailing in the Turkish seas and on the Danube. 
Poland, for which the Turks had undertakon the war, was not even 
mentioned in the treaty. 


III. The Bavarian Succession. 

§ 13. Joseph II., the second emperor of the house of Lorraine, was 
the most ardent and daring exponent of the reforming ideas that 
spread through Europe in the eighteenth century. No regard for 
tradition or prejudices could stay him, no task was too difficult for 
his ambition. For some time his powers were limited. His mother, 
Maria Theresa, kept a firm hold of tho Austrian government, and 
her opinions and objects were the very reverse of her son*6. The 
only field of action left open to him was the Empire, and he at 
once undertook the hopeless task of reforming its obsolete institu¬ 
tions. Measures were taken to purify the Aulic Council from the 
bribery and partiality which prevailed in it, and a commission was 
appointed to examine into the working of tho Imperial Chamber. 
But these well-intentioned efforts proved utter failures, and Joseph 
was not the man to carry out a determination in spite of all ob¬ 
stacles. He resolved to leave tho empire to its fate, and set him¬ 
self to gain as much influence as he could over the states that were 
destined to fall to him. From the management of home affairs he 
was jealously excluded by Maria Theresa, but he succeeded in 
making his influence felt in foreign politics. His great object was 
tho territorial aggrandisement of Austria, and his first achievement 
was tho arrangement of tho partition of Poland. 

Tho value of the Austrian acquisition in this affair was small 
compared with that of the other contracting powers. Prussia 
obtained a territory which was urgently needed to weld together its 
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disjointed provinces, and Russia advanced her frontiers considerably 
towards the west. This was the all-important result of tho 
partition. The most powerful Slav state in the world—a state 
whose gigantic resources were still undeveloped—was now placed 
in immediate connection with the German powers which had so 
long striven to repress and crush the Slavs. The fate of Europe 
depended ujjon the attitude which Germany would assumo in 
face of this new danger. Frederick the Great comprehended tho real 
nature of tho crisis, but his isolation had compelled him to assist 
rather than opjMjsc the progress of Russia. This state of things 
could only be altered by the termination of the long and bitter 
enmity between Austria and Prussia and their union against a 
common enemy. Such a result might have been anticipated from 
the two interviews between Frederick and Joseph, but it was not o 
be. Joseph was a professed admirer of the Prussian king, but bis 
admiration took the form of a desire to imitate him. If Prussia, a 
small state of recent origin, bad been able to gain such signal 
successes, why should not Austria do the same? His profession 
that the loss of Silesia had been forgotten was untrue. He had no 
stronger wish than to recover the province or some compensation tor 
it. Both he and Kaunitz left Neustadt with feelings of distrust and 
enmity against their visitor, instead of unity between the two 
leading German states, the old rivalry broke out again. This was an 
inestimable advantage to Russia, and it was this rivalry whic 1 
necessitated the partition of Poland. The conclusion of the treaty 
of Kainardji was a new blow to Austria. It was true that Russia dia 
not retain any of her conquests, but the cstablishmcot of lartar 
independence would undoubtedly give her an ever-ready pretext lor 
intervention in Turkey. As a counter-move to the 
induced the Porte to cede the territory of Bukow.na, which had once 
i.nlnntTfid to Transylvania. and served as a useful link between that 
province and the recont acquisitions in Poland. This act, which was 
accomplished without any pretence of consulting the other powers, 
excited great discontent both at Berlin and St. Petersburg, and 
Catharine would probably have gone to war if Frederick had not 
dissuaded her. Tho king had already noted in the first intemew 
the ambitious, character of the young emperor, and ho was now 
determined to be on his guard against any further aggrandiMment 
of Austria. To make matters worse, it was reported from Vienna 
that Kaunitz had used threatening language about the necessity ^ 
i. .wT Prussia, and had declared that if a new war arose the 
aword wolld not be.sheathed until one or other of the two powers 
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threatened to involve Europe once more in a general war. With the 
death of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria (30 December, 1777) the 
younger branch of the house of Wittelsbacli became extinct, and the 
electorate of Bavaria, which had been conferred upon them in 1623, 
came to an end. By virtue of the original partition in 1310, the duchy 
of Bavaria ought to pass to the elder branch of the family, repre¬ 
sented by Charles Theodore, the Elector Palatine. But Joseph saw 
the possibility of securing valuable additions to Austria which would 
round off the frontier on the west. The Austrian claims were 
legally worthless. They were based chiefly upon a gift of tho 
Straub in gen territory which Sigismund was said to liave made in 
1426 to his son-in-law, Albert of Austria, but which bad never 
taken effect and had siuce been utterly forgotten. It would be 
impossible to induce tho diet to recoguisc such claims, but it might 
bo possible to come to an understanding with the aged Charles 
Theodore, who bail no legitimate children and was not likely to 
feel any very keen interest in his new inheritance. Without much 
difllculty the elector was half frightened, half induced to sign a 
treaty (3 January, 1778) by which he recognised the claims put 
forward by Austria, while the rest of Bavaria was guaranteed to 
him and his successors. Austrian troops were at once despatched 
to occupy the ceded districts. The condition of Europe seemed to 
assure the success of Joseph’s bold venture. France was bound to 
Austria both by treaty and by marriage alliance. England was too 
absorbed in the American war to dream of interfering on the con¬ 
tinent. Russia was occupied in a dispute with Turkey about affairs 
in tho Crimea, and was likely to have her hands full. 

There was only one quarter from which opposition was to bo 
expected, Prussia. Frederick promptly appealed to the fundamental 
laws of the Empire and declared his intention of upholding them 
with arms. But he could find no supporters except those who were 
immediately interested, tho elector of Saxony, whose mother, as a 
sistor of the late elector of Bavaria, bad a legal claim to his allodial 
property, and Charles of Zweibruckcn, the heir apparent of tho 
childless Charles Theodore. The other German princes, even the 
Protestants, refused to take any part in a contest which indirectly 
affected their most vital interests. Frederick, left to bimself, 
despatched an army into Bohemia, where the Austrian troops had 
been joined by the emperor in person. But nothing came of tho 
threatened hostilities. Frederick was unable to force on a battle, 
and the so-called war was little more than an armed negotiation. 
Maria Theresa, whose courage was somewhat cooled by advancing 
years, and who found herself more and more opposed to - the 
y)qws of her son, wjp anxious to make peace by withdrawing tho 
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extravagant pretensions that had been advanced. And events 
soon occurred to cool the ardour of Kaunitz and even of Joseph 
himself. Louis XVI., in spite of his marriage with Marie 
Antoinette, the emperor’s sister, had just concluded a treaty with 
the American colonies and refused to hamper himself by embarking 
in a German war. At the same time Russia, not at all embarrassed 
bv the Turkish difficulties, showed a distinct inclination to listen 
to Frederick’s appeals for aid, and had already addressed serious 
remonstrances to the’court of Vienna. France and Russia under¬ 
took to mediate, and negotiations were opened in 1779 at Teschen, 
where peace was signed on the 13th of May. Austria withdrew 
the claims which had been recognised in the treaty with the 
Elector Palatine, and received the “ quarter of the Inn,” i.e. the 
district from Passau to Wildshut. Frederick’s eventual claims to 
the succession in tho Franconian principalities of Anspach and 
Baireuth, which Austria had every interest in opposing, were recog¬ 
nised by tho treaty. Tho claims of Saxony were bought off by a 
-payment of four million thalers. The most unsatisfactory part of 
the treaty was that it was guaranteed by Franco and Russia, and 
thus a new opportunity was offered for foreign powers to interfere 
in Germany. But, on tho whole, it was a great triumph for 
Frederick and an equal humiliation for Joseph II. His schemes of 
aggrandisement had been foiled by the prince in imitation of whom 
they had been undertaken, and ho allowed Prussia to pose as tho 
champion of the imperial laws and constitution which ho, the head of 
the empire, had attempted to infringo. But in the next year the 
death of his mother (29 November, 1780) gave him the means or 
resuming his ambitious designs with greater independence and on 
a more oxtonded scale. 


IV. Joseph II. and the League of Princes. 

§ 15. The memory of Maria Theresa is still affectionately cherished 
in Austria, not so much for tho merits of her government as for 
her lofty character and courage, the purity of her domestic life, her 
devotion to her husband and children. She had saved Austria 
from the ruin and disintegration that had threatened the country 
on her accession, and her long reign had not passed without the accom¬ 
plishment of many useful reforms. The military administration 
had been completely altered under the auspices of Daun and Lascy, 
and at the close of the Seven Years’ War the Austrian army was 
no unequal match for the Prussians, who had been taken as a 
model. The law courts had been purified and their 
improved. Financial affairs had made rapid strides under 
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painstaking care of Francis I., whose qualities fitted him to he a 
man of business rather than an emperor. Even in religious matters, 
in which Maria Theresa had been resolutely orthodox, persecution 
had been avoided. Hungary had been bound more closely to the 
monarchy, and thus an important step had been taken towards the 
concentration of the various provinces which had been brought to¬ 
gether in the course of centuries. But in all her actions Maria 
Theresa had been hampered by the traditions of the Hapsburg 
family, of which she was a loyal descendant, and in her later years 
she had shown more and more repugnance to reform. 

Her successor was not a Hapsburg at all, but a Lorrainer, and 
this serves to explain the lack of reverence with which he attacked 
the most cherished customs and deserted the oldest traditions of 
policy. He had already endeavoured to imitate Frederick IT. in 
the management of foreign relations, he now aspired to copy his 
domestic government. The strength of Prussia he attributed to its 
marvellous centralisation, to the machine-like way in which every¬ 
thing moved in obedience to the royal will. This was the system 
which he wished to introduce into Austria, utterly forgetting that 
the way had been prepared for Frederick by the exertions of his 
predecessors, whereas he succeeded to a state of which the govern¬ 
ment had been conducted for centuries on principles diametrically 
opposed to his own. No contrast can be more striking than that 
between the sternly practical activity of the Prussian king, who 
never set his arms too high and never stopped till he had reached 
them, aud the doctrinaire and revolutionary haste with which the 
young emperor undertook the most sweeping reforms at the same 
moment, and long before they had been accomplished hurried on to 
other tasks which would have needed the work of generations. 
Joseph is like the boy playing with chemistry, who loves to mix 
together the strangest compounds and to produce startling results; 
Frederick treats his materials with the economy and straightforward 
purpose of the trained man of science. But it would be unfair to 
deny that a real enthusiasm for progress and love of humanity 
underlay the reforms of Joseph II., or that many of them would 
have been of lasting and incalculable benefit if he had only been 
more prudent and practical in carrying them out. 

The great principle which underlay all the reforms of Joseph IT. 
was that no personal or class interest should stand in the way of 
the general welfare, and of this welfare he was the solo judge and 
interpreter. It is easy to realise what enormous confusion would bo 
created in any state by the attempt to carry such a principle into 
immediate action and without ample compensation. It is only fair 
to say that Joseph included himself among his own victims. The 
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court expenses were immensely reduced, the emperor lived in the 
simplest and most unostentatious way, the pension list and even the 
allowances to the archdukes were cut down. The money thus 
saved was not used in reducing taxes, as had been fondly hoped, 
hut in increasing a revenue which was still insufficient for the uses 
it was put to. The j>ersonal labour which Joseph undertook was 
immense ; the attention and industry with which he studied every 
detail recall the bureaucratic activity of Philip II. The ministers 
were encouraged to apply for instruction upon all doubtful points, 
and the blindest obedience was exacted from them. The judicial 
administration was reformed so as to ensure the equality of all men 
before the law. The privileges of the feudal nobles, the exclusive 
corporations in the towns, the accumulation of unproductive wealtn 
in the hands of the clergy, were simultaneous objects of attack. 
Perhaps none of the innumerable reforms of these years are more 
illustrative of the spirit in which their author worked than the 
attempt to abolish serfdom in the Austrian dominions. A first 
edict limiting the rights of the lord to inflict punishments, was 
followed by others which gave the peasant personal freedom, 
allowed him to marry as he pleased, and compelled the lord to give 
Ids serfs property in land on receipt of a fair rent. The same 
spirit is seen in the effort to raise the people from their super- 
stitious ignorance by founding and endowing schools for elementary 
education and by conferring complete liberty upon the press. Less 
enlightened but equally characteristic were the measures taken to 
suppress the Magyar nationality in Hungary, by compelling the 
natives to adopt the German language and customs, and by abolish¬ 
ing the old constitution for a new centralised system which v as 

worked by German officials. [ , .. .. 

In all these changes a great share was taken by Kaimitz, the 
Chancellor, to whom the change of rulers must have been a great 
relief He had always been a partisan of the new movement, am 
his leanings were strongly anti-clerical, but he had been compelled 
to disguise them out of deference to the mistress who bad raised him 
to power. He had now to deal with a sovereign who was willing to 
Co quite as far as himself and to whom he was bound by none of 

the old ties of dependence and gratitude. The minister ceased to 
attend the court almost altogether; the emperor paid him vis s 
ns Louis XIV. Lad done to Mazarin. In religious matters the 
♦fSf .tdft of Kaunitz was even more pronounced than that of Joseph, 

r t conspicuous subjects 
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were not to Ijc circulated until they had received the imperial 
sanction. All newly elected bishops were to take their first oath 
of fealty to the emperor, so that no subsequent oath to the papacy 
should affect their primary obligations as subjects. Appeals from 
ecclesiastical consistories were to be made not to Rome but to the 
secular courts. All foreign ecclesiastics, heads of monasteries and 
others, were expelled and their places filled by natives. Those 
monastic orders which took no part in education, in hospital work, 
in preaching or at the confessional, but had been formed for a life of 
contemplation, such as the Carthusians, were abolished and their 
revenues confiscated. At the same time Joseph secured toleration 
and equal citizenship to all dissenters, whether Lutherans, Calvin¬ 
ists, or members of the Greek church. This measure marks the 
completeness of the departure from the policy which had been 
pursued by the Hapsburgs from Rudolf II. to Maria Theresa. 

Meanwhile Joseph II. had once more turned his attention to 
Germany, hut no longer with the object of reviving or extending 
the central power over the innumerable large and jictty states that 
owned his nominal sovereignty. That scheme had failed once and 
fur all, and he now resumed the old policy of the Hapsburgs, 
and determined to employ his position as emperor to extend tho 
territorial influence of his family. He had already secured the 
election of his brother Maximilian to the archbishopric of Cologne 
and tho bishopric of Munster, and had thus obtained not only a 
strong supporter in the electoral college, but also a preponderat ing 
influence among tho states of western Germany. This was 
followed by a series of attacks upon tho imperial constitution. 
There were a number of independent bishoprics, such as Salzburg 
and Passau, whose secs extended over Austrian territory. Joseph 
announced his intention of confiscating this part of their sees and 
transferring them to native bishoprics. These and other high¬ 
handed actions excited a feeling of dismay among those small states 
which clung to their territorial independence and to the old 
conception of “ German liberty.” The natural appeal lay to the 
Diet, hut the action of this assembly was nullified by the supremacy 
which Austria had established over the college of princes, as 
nothing could be done without the agreement of the three colleges. 
There was only one remedy left, the formation of a league against 
tho emperor on the same principles as those of the League of 
Schmalkaldc against Charles V. But to carry this out it was 
absolutely necessary to secure tho support of some great power, and 
here there was considerable difficnlty. France and Russia^ the two 
guarantors of the treaty of Teschen, were out of tho question, 
and the only hope lay in Prussia. But many of the injured states 
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were held by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, who had great scruples 
about accepting the protection of the leading Protestant state of 
Germany. Ultimately these scruples were overcome by the immi¬ 
nence of the danger, and an appeal for assistance was made to 
Berlin. 

§ lb. Frederick II. had foreseen the dangers which threatened both 
Germany and himself from the accession of Joseph, and had taken 
measures to meet them. IIis plan was to renew his close alliance 
with Russia, and to extend it by including Turkey and either 
England or France. This would enable him to check the ambition 
both of Catharine and Joseph, to uphold the integrity of. the 
Turkish empire, and to act as an arbiter of European relations. 
But the plan was doomed to failure at the outset. At bt. 
Petersburg the foreign minister Panin, who clung to the Prussian 
alliance, had been practically superseded by the Czarina s favoun e 
Potemkin, under whose influence Catharine threw herself into tne 
most boundless schemes of aggrandisement at the expense o 
Turkey. From this time the watchword of Russian policy was uic 
advance upon Constantinople. Frederick's proposal t>f an alliance o 
which the Porte should be a member was wofully ill-timed ana 
promptly rejected. Even if the king could be induced to fail m 
with the Russian scheme and to approve of the dismembermen 
Turkey, it was obvious that his support could Dot be so valuable 
as that of Austria. And Austria was more than willing to mec 
Russia half-way. Kaunitz saw clearly that the great obstacle to 
the success of his policy had been the alliance between Russia and 
Prussia, which had been formed on the death of Elizabeth, and 
which had recently compelled the relinquishment of the design, 
upon Bavaria. If this alliance could be broken off, Joseph xi. 
could pursue his schemes of aggrandisement both m the west am 
the east with every prospect of success In 1/80 Joseph a 
Catharine met together at Moluleff, and this interview led to the 
conclusion of a close personal alliance in the next year. 1 
result of this was clearly seen in 1783, when Russia, utilising e 
advantages it had secured by the treaty of Kamardji forced the 
Porte to’cede the Crimea and Kuban, and thus extended its frontier 
* t) ,„ Black Sea. The consent of Austria to this aggrandisement 
was purchased by the tacit understanding that Russia would exert 
its influence in Germany to favour Joseph’s designs 

The loss of the Russian alliance left Prussia completely isolated 
the great powers. England was still occupied by the 
4 rican war and the ministry of Lord North was even hostile to 
The hopes that were based on the accession of the 
Whigs to'office in 1782 were frustrated by their speedy downfall. 
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France was at war with England, and French policy was so fechle 
and vacillating that it offered no security for an alliance. Nothing 
remained for Frederick but to fall in with the suggestions of the 
German powers, and to form a league against the reckless 
aggressions of the emperor. He had occupied a somewhat similar 
position in his early years when he formed the Union of Frankfort 
to protect Charles VII. against Maria Theresa. Since then he had 
almost severed himself from the Empire and had devoted himself to 
the welfare of Prussia as an independent state. In his old age the 
former policy was once more forced upon him. In 1778 he had 
stood almost alone as the champion of the established laws of the 
Empire, now there was the prospect that he might obtain general 
support in the same cause. With all his accustomed energy he 
espoused the side of the princes against the emperor and set himself 
to form a comprehensive league. But there was always great 
difficulty in inducing German states to combine together, and 
Frederick’s efforts might have failed but for the occurrence of anew 
danger. 

§ 17. Joseph II. had never given up his designs upon Bavaria, and 
his understanding with Russia enabled him to resume them with 
greater prospect of success. His plan was to obtain the coveted 
territory in exchange for the Netherlands. The latter had never 
been a very valuable territory to Austria, partly on account of 
their distance and partly through the commercial jealousy with 
which the provinces were regarded by England and Holland. 
Moreover the necessity of defending the Netherlands had always 
hampered Austria in its relations with the western powers, and 
especially with France. At this very time Joseph II., whose 
activity extended to every part of his dominions, was endeavouring 
to force the Dutch to give up the barrier fortresses and to open the 
Scheldt. The intervention of France brought about the treaty of 
Fontainebleau (November, 1785) by which the Barrier treaty was 
annulled, but Joseph withdrew his other demands on payment of 
nine million gulden, of which France contributed nearly half. It 
had always been a favourite idea at Vienna to exchange this 
troublesome possession in the west for some more conveniently 
situated territory. Tho acquisition of Bavaria was also a long- 
cherished design and offered the most irrcsistiblo attractions.* 
Charles Theodore was as easily gained over as before, and promised 
to give up Upper and Lower Bavaria, the Upper Palatinate, 
Neuburg, Sulzbacli and Leuchtenberg, on condition that he should 
receive tho whole of the Netherlands, except Namur and Luxem¬ 
burg, with tho title of a kingdom of Burgundy. The Russian 
agent, Romauzow, undertook the task of inducing diaries Theo* 
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(lore’s heir, the duke of Zweibriickcn, to give his consent to the 
transfer. 

The news of this high-handed scheme, which threatened to 
revolutionise the territorial relations of Germany, gave fresh 
energy to Frederick and convincing cogency to his representations. 
In July, 1785, the terms of union were arranged by the represen¬ 
tatives of Prussia, Saxony aud Hauover. In a very short time 
they were accepted by the rulers of Zweibriickcn, Weimar, Gotha, 
Hesse-Cassol, Brunswick, Baden, Mecklenburg, Anhalt and many 
other princes. But the great triumph of the Fursienhund, ns it 
was called, was the adhesion of the archbishop of Mainz, the 
arch-chancellor of Germany, president of the electoral college, and 
the chief ecclesiastical magnate of the empire. This important 
negotiation was entrusted by Frederick to a man who was destined 
to°play a great part in Prussia, the Baron vom Stein, then only 
twenty-seven years old. The expressed object of the league was 
the maintenance of the existing constitution of the empire, as 
established by the peace of Westphalia, and the protection of 
individual states against unlawful aggression. In secret articles it 
was agreed to oppose the projected exchange of Bavaria for the 
Netherlands and all schemes of secularisation and partition, if 

necessary with arms. • . * . . 

The league was completely successful in its immediate object. 
Joseph and Charles Theodore not only gave up the project but 
tried to disavow it. But many members hoped that it might prove 
a new starting-point for the federal unity of Germany. If these 
hopes had been realised, Prussia would have gained a very 
substantial victory over Austria, and might have established a 
hegemony almost as definite as that which it has now attained. 
Viewed in this aspect, the league was regarded with disfavour 
by France and Kussia. Russia looked to gain great advantages 
from its Austrian alliance and was naturally opposed to the 
weakening of its ally. France was beginning to draw aloof from 
the court of Vienna, and had always been inclined to support any 
combination of German princes against the Hapsburgs. Bu 
league which France desired was a league of pnnees in opposition 
both to Austria and Prussia, not one in which Prussia was tne 
directin'* head. None of these fears or hopes, however, came t 
finvfbins The league was never anything more than a temporary 

ana Sssful measure of defence, and it practically perished with 

th The a formntion of the Fiirstenbund was the last g r eatn ch ' e ^ 

. nf Frederick the Great, Whose reign of 46 years closed on 
17th of August, 1780. There can he no question that he Stan 
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head and shoulders above the rulers of the century. Even if oik 
estimates morality with intellect there is only one man—George 
Washington—who can be ranked with him. He succeeded to a 
state whose internal condition by no means corresponded with the 
greatness to which he intended to raise it. Its soil was the poorest 
in Germany, its territories were scattered and its boundaries so un¬ 
satisfactory that it was exposed to invasion on every side. This 
was the state which in two exhausting wars had won for itself a 
place among the great powers of Europe, and which had developed 
its resources to a marvellous extent during two unequal periods of 
peace. “ From a territory of 2300 square miles and a population of 
little over two millions had grown a state of 3G00 square miles and 
six million inhabitants: the army which his father had left him 
had been increased from 7G.000 to 200,000 ; the revenue of 12 
millions had been nearly doubled; the exchequer, in spite of the 
terrible wars, was filled with some 70,000 thalers. The cultivation 
of the land, the activity of its inhabitants, the order and care of 
the administration were everywhere as flourishing as the military 
|lower and the diplomacy of Prussia.” This progress was due almost 
solely to the king and to the marvellous administrative system 
which he had organised. The strength and the weakness of the 
system lay in its dependence upon a single mind and will. When 
the guiding genius was removed it became a mere inanimate 
machine and could no longer produce the expected result. This 
explains the verdict of those judges who have attributed to the 
administration founded by Frederick the subsequent decline of 
Prussia. It is no less true because paradoxical that without that 
administration Prussia would not have risen to greatness. 

V. The Eastebx Question, 178G-1792. 

§ lfl. The importance to Prussia of Frederick tl.e Great's personal 
guidance is manifested by the events that followed liis death He 
was succeeded by his nephew Frederick William If., the son of 
Augustus William, who had incurred his brother’s displeasure in 
the Seven dears’ War and lmd died soon afterwards. The new 
K mg was made of far weaker metal than his predecessor, more 
amiable and equally devoted to his subjects’ welfare, but less 
independent in his opinions and actions and more prone to he 
guided by impulse than by caution. Two unfortunate marriages 
ia< riunet ns chances of domestic happiness, and made him the 
slave of mistresses who aspired 4o play in Prussia the part which 
•Madame do 1 ompadour had played in France. And Frederick 
•UVuIiftm to some extent resembled the French kings in the com- 
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bination of immorality with religious superstition. His accession, 
however, was welcomed with great popular rejoicings, and he 
received the name of the “well-beloved.” It was expected that 
the new government would free the state from those excessive 
burdens which Frederick's ambition had imposed upon it, and to 
some extent these hopes were fulfilled. The royal monopolies were 
abolished and the French officials dismissed. But these and 
other measures of relief proved fallacious: Prussia could not exist 
without an ample revenue, and other forms of taxation had to be 
employed to make up the deficit. Frederick William’s popularity 
was soon at an end. In religious matters he sought, under the in¬ 
fluence of his favourite ministers, Wollncr and Bisschofswerdcr, to 
effect a complete reaction. In July, 1788, he issued an e id 
forbidding the teachings of “Socinians, Deists, Naturalists and 
other sects,” and a system of examination was introduced to test the 
orthodoxy of candidates for orders. This was a direct departure 
from the almost contemptuous toleration of Frederick II. and was 
hailed with a chorus of disapproval. But the government adhered 
to its plan and endeavoured to put down opposition by reviving the 
censorship of the press (Dec. 1788). 

These domestic changes aud scandals would have been of slight 
moment if Prussia had been able to maintain its position among the 
European powers. For some years the policy of Frederick was 
carried out under the guidance of Hertzberg, a minister who had 
been trained by the great king and had completely assimilated the 
system of his master’s later years. The first interference of Prussia 
in foreign politics was connected with affairs in Holland. In t la 
country the old rivalry between the republican party and the sup¬ 
porters of the house of Orange was as bitter as ever. The sccon 
branch of the family, which obtained the stadtholdership in 
had failed to produce such distinguished rulers as those who had given 
such glory to the first dynasty. The republicans, who belongeu 
mostly to the aristocratic and wealthy classes, were supreme in ‘ 
province of Holland and especially in Amsterdam, while the partisans 
of the stadtholder were popular with the mass of the people an 
the upper hand in Zealand and Guelders. Ever since the hign- 
handed attempt of Joseph II to get rid of the Barrier treaty a^ 
to onen the Scheldt, French influence had extended itself widely 
tho°country. A* the riding family waa closely allied with 
France joined the republicans to bring about the overthrow-of ‘ 
stadtholder. At the time of Frederick William’s accession the 
had almost developed into a regular civil war He had 
sonal interest in Dutch affairs, as the present stadtholder, Wdlmm 
(.1751-1802), was married to his sister. But m spite ol w 
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was unwilling to engage in a war, and endeavoured to arrange a com¬ 
promise in conjunction with France. This attempt at mediation, 
however, came to nothing, and an insult to his sister roused the 
wrath of the susceptible king. In 1787 Prussian troops entered 
Holland, and in an incredibly short space of time overawed opposition 
and restored the stadtholder to the Hague. This was a real though 
easy triumph over France, and was followed in 1788 by the conclusion 
of important treaties at the Hague with Holland and England, which 
gave Prussia for the moment a commanding position in Europe. 
But it was unfortunate that this success gave increased strength to 
the feeling of self-confidence which was Frederick’s most fatal bequest 
to Prussia. This result is conspicuously visible in tho attitudo 
which I-Iertzberg now assumed in tho infinitely more important 
allairs in Eastern Europe, and still more perhaps in the later inter¬ 
vention of Prussia against the French republic. 

§ 19. The alliance between Austria ami Russia, which Frederick II. 
had regarded.with such mistrust, was now the all-ini[)ortant factor in 
eastern politics. But so far the Russians had carried off all the profit 
of the alliance. They had annexed the Crimea and Kuban, and 
had forced the Porte to sanction the annexation. And Catharine 
ami Potemkin were not yet satisfied, but werecontemplating'furthcr 
acquisitions which should bring them nearer to Constantinople. 
Joseph II. could not disguise his misgivings for the consequences of 
his reckless [Kilicy. The advance of Russian i>ower to his frontiers 
could not but be in tho highest degree dangerous to Austria. And 
the compensating advantages in Bavaria and Holland, to obtain 
which lie had entered into tho alliance, had slipped from his grasp, 
lliore were now only two alternatives to choose between, cither to 
turn round and vigorously oppose the Russians, in which case ho 
could obtain the support of Prussia, or to draw the alliance still 
closer so as to share what booty might still be obtained. He found 
himself too deeply involved to draw back, and therefore had to 
choose the latter plan. In 1787 Catharine paid her famous visit to 

Z I uT pr ° VinCC8 0f her em P ire > "> which Potemkin 
employed all the resources of art to disguise their natural desolation. 

Joseph joined Catharine and renewed his alliance with her. From 
this time Russ,a employed every means to force tho Porto into 
w ,ir, as us na was only pledged to assistance in case of an 
attack, a ho plan was completely successful. The Turks thought 
that thoy could rely upon help from Prussia and England, both 
of which powers had expressed their hostility to the Russian lust 
of aggrandisement, and in August, 1787, they issued a formal 
declaration of war. In the following February Joseph II. declared 
his intention of coming to tho help of Russia, ami Turkey was 
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exposed to the simultaneous attack of its two most powerful 
neighbours. 

Now or never was the time for Prussia to interfere. There was a 
strong party at Berlin which wished for immediate war. They urged 
that Sweden and Poland, where the majority of the nobles were 
eager to get rid of Russian domination, should be induced to attack 
Russia, and that the whole force of Prussia should be employed 
against Austria, which could be humbled in three campaigns. The 
reward for this energetic action was to be the conquest of the 
rest of Silesia and parts of Bohemia and Moravia. But Iiertzbcrg 
dun*' to Frederick’s policy of avoiding hostilities, and ho had a plan 
of Ids own for settling all difficulties. He contended that Prussia 
rendered a great service to the Turks by compelling the emperor to 
retain a large part of his forces upon his northern frontier, and in 
recognition of this the Porte was to call upon Prussia to mediate a 
peace. As mediator, he wished to arrange a complicated scheme 
of cessions and counter-cessions of territory on the jnodel of the 
recent partition of Poland. Turkey was to give up Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Austria, and the Crimea and Bessarabia to Russia, 
and in return for this was to be protected from further losses by a 
European guarantee of the Danube as its northern frontier, and by 
an engagement on the part of Russia to desist from further interfer¬ 
ence in its internal affairs. Austria was to purchase Moldavia and 
Wallachia by restoring Galicia to Poland, and in return for tin 
Poland was to hand over Danzig and Thom to Prussia. Russia, on 
the other hand, was to restoro part of Finland to tho Swedes, who 
wero to give to Prussia their remaining possessions m Pomerania. 
But it was obvious that only a very favourable combination of cir¬ 
cumstances could enable Prussia thus to dictate her will to Europe, 
i" the first place, the Turks were by no means disposed to make such 
sacrifices of territory without compulsion, or to regard a guarantt 
of tho European powers as a sufficient compensate. Mol cover the 
manifest selfishness of the scheme was certain to arouse tojwkug 
which the other powers had never ceased to feel towards Pruss 
since the first aggressions of Frederick II. Hertzberg, howe , 
succeeded in carrying his point at Berlin. Prussia abstained 

takin" open part in the war, and waited for the opportunity to in 

So as mediator. The Turks were bitterly enraged at losin 0 <b 
which they had confidently expected. ... 

““ ,oiM 
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of the garrison. The Austrians were still less successful. Joseph, 
who took the command in person, had no military genius, and his 
chief adviser, Lascy, was an administrator rather than a general. 
The forces were weakened by being spread over an enormous line of 
frontier from Galicia to the Adriatic, and it was not until late in 
the season that Joseph made an attack upon Belgrad, which was 
repulsed. At the same time Gustavus HI. of Sweden, who had 
overthrown the oligarchy by a successful revolution in 1772, but 
had since been opposed by Russian intrigues, seized the Opportunity 
to invade Finland, and announced his intention of advancing to St. 
Petersburg. An attempt of Russia to form an effective alliance 
with Poland was frustrated by Prussian influence, and a threatened 
diversion against Sweden by the forces of Denmark was prevented 
by the conclusion of the triple alliance between Prussia, England and 
Holland. These powers set themselves in distinct opposition to the 
schemes of Austria and Russia, and formed unimportant counter¬ 
balancing force to the eastern combination. The Turks were 
inspired with the greatest confidence, and even Hertzber" was 
beginning to meditate a revival of his scheme of medial ion,"when 
fortuno began to turn in the last days of the year. In Decem¬ 
ber Potemkin, wearied and enraged by his failure to takcOczakow 
ordered a last assault. The savage energy of the Russians carried 
them over the defences, aud they sated their wrath in a reckless 
massacre of the inhabitants. In 1789 the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
died, but Ins successor, Selim 111., prosecuted the war with un- 
d.mmiHhcd energy. The Russian successes, however, continued, 
and both Suwarow aud Potemkin gained decisive victories. The 
appointment of tl.c veteran Laudon inspired a new spirit into the 
Austrian army; in October lie forced Osman Pacha to surrender 

iw‘ w> and n full °. Wcd l l“ a , U P b y capturing Somendria and 
1 assarowitz. Russia was freed from what had at one time seemed 
a serious danger by the repulse of the Swedes, and in 1700 
Ous avus III. had to conclude the treaty of Werela, which restored 
matters to their condition before the war. 

desired T?"* '° brin * Hcrtzberg nearer to his 

vUl he PorL Th - h ° diQicult ,ftsk of niakil 'g bi “ terulB 

' , ,.1,1? ; n Th ° r ‘ eg0t ' aUoU8 wer *’ carried on by the Prussian 

n i^ri , Co f“ople, Dioz, who was opposed to the 

onei lv Ki.nS! r Cy i ^V"* 1 aiw> * ys ur 8 ed ‘bat tlic Turks should bo 
openly supported by Prussia. Diaz allowed himself to be persuaded 

.n^signuiga.reatyon the 31st of January, 1790, which conceded 

W? Jn f U v y tban ' was allowed by his instructions. Nothing 
• ss; 1 ° a russian mediation, which was to bo rewarded with 
e cession o anzig arid Thorn, but Prussia was committed to a 
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defensive and offensive' alliance with the Porte, which was not to 
terminate until Russia had been compelled to restore . 8 recen 
acauisitions. Hertzberg was in a dilemma; he recalled Diez, 
and postponed as long as possible the ratification of tletwrtjr. 
Hut at the same time great military preparations were made, a 
there could be no doubt that circumstances were notan 

I— 

oveHhmtvn ^gove = t and fomed 

whereas Prussia could count upon five <*>-• • 

Holland, S ^ n e “;^tioi^ movment, and was quite ready to 
about aupportinga from the malcontents in Hungary 

welcome help * q It was a momentous question for Europe 

Belgium, or even ethe r p ia would really employ all 

at the beginning w ° c f st V rn cation to humUiatc Aust.ia and Russia^ 
the forces of the er of tho tw0 eastern empires have beon 

Not only mignt the j . : n Franco would have 

crippled,' but the revolutionaryjnovement ^ 

proceeded on '£ ‘ ou J f the qucs tiou rested with Frederick 

WHliam'n-' and Hertzberg, and ^^^^j^^j^^^-ents^in 

mainly by two influences, the Powm „nd sccond)y 

by *. ** of m n. 

his grand schemes had failed. He had wished to e e ^ 

Prussia s allies^ 1 M Leo pold II., who succeeded toh» 

crown fell to so aoi i a partisan 0 f the new move- 

childless brother ^ successftl l government 

ment, and h f," 0 f Toscany. But at the same time he was 
less 1 oUnately enslaved to theories and more conciliatory 
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dealings with hostile Interests. His first task was to put an end 
to domestic discontent, and this ho did by concessions. To Hungary 

I've T t red t d , let the 0ld const ' tu| ion of the kingdom °and 
everywhere he redressed some, at any rate, of the grievances of the 

nobles and clergy. The reaction extended itself to the court 

tTe lfbertyof n ° f their ° ld m ^i&co D ce, and 

censonshhf LT/ T r f| tricted by the restoration of the 
setUement" of f *"“* P r ° blem of the new ™ler lay in the 

serBr* T •stjx 5 

entertaS To ^ f 

threatened attack from Prussia. With th„ ~ ’. d t0 aV01li the 

tzzatzs: r &£ jrs " p - 

had no desire of Increasing w. • ^ C0 P° ld Urged ,hat ho 

=r JESsiS rdBrlT*t 

”7tr P .*:X'SC“. 

Thom. Leopold’s refusal was clear nn a ^ ^"'o Prussia Danzig and 
ations wore broken off, both Austria an a U p heal V‘ tlDg- Thc negoti- 

in their respective fronS, andT^r seemeZ" 

over. But events soon oeenrrea e *? , moro lne vitable than 

never very stable resolution Tt C ?°T Fr ®derick William’s 

condition that matters R hm»u * Austria would make peace on 
war, that was **" tho 

Holland. At the same time the V \ &I J d by ,m P llcation of 
an alliance with Prussia (March h °“ gh they had con , cludcd 

give up Danzig and Thom not at a11 wllhng t0 

oven if ho overcame the unwillinL^ 611 ^ Wdl,am discovcre<1 that 

to face the opposition of 2XT'‘Vw fV*? 
he could claim if he pro™ T Crod f i ‘’ whioh 

% n 
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Prussia and was accepted as a concession on the part of Austria. 
By the treaty of Rcichcnbach (27 July, 17D0) Austria engaged to 
restore all her conquests to Turkey and to grant an amnesty and 
their old constitution to the Belgians. Hertzberg, who was com¬ 
pletely disconcerted at the turn which affairs had taken, could only 
secure the insertion of a clause by which, if Austria did make any 
small acquisition of Turkish territory, it should be with the lree 
will of the Porte, and Prussia was to get an equivalent. 

The treaty of Reichenbach, as competent observers saw at the time, 
marks the first retreat from the policy of Frederick the Great and 
the first step in the decline of Prussia. A state which had risen to 
greatness by straining all its resources to the uttermost, must eitlic 
advance or Adi; the slightest retrograde step, which a finn y 
established power could take without danger, must be fa ah 
consequences of the loss of prestige are clearly visible n he 
subsequent events. Sweden, Poland and Turfcey. Intherto the 
docile clients of Prussia, passed over to Austria. Leopold could 
afford to disregard the express provisions of the recent treaty. H 
Belgian revolt was put down with severity, and the people 
clamoured against the treacherous power that had encouraged onl) 
to desert them. The peace with the Turks, to settle which a 
congress met at Sistowa, was postponed until August, 1791, and 
then the Porte had to cede the district of Orsowa in direct violation 
of the treaty of Reichenbach. About the same time Russia which 
had continued to gain victories without its ally, had concKKlcd ^ 
preliminaries of a peace at Galatz (11 August, li91). iir 
negotiations were entrusted to Potemkin, but he died hefom 
Siting had ten — (15 Ootote). Hi, talk 
greatest obstacle to peace, and the final treaty was signed at Jassy 
f„ January, 1792. Turkey gave up Oczakow to Russia and the 
Dniester was fixed as the boundary between the two state.. 

VI. The Second and Tihrd Partitions of Poland. 

8 22. Ever since the first partition of Poland, the unfo ^"^ 
Stanislaus Poniatowski and his reduced kingdom had remained 
romnlctc vassalage to Russia. But the outbreak of the Turkish^ 
• n S and ^occupation of the Russian troops on the Danube 

and in the Crimea seemed to ofTer a favourable chanceof th^» 
off this humiliating yoke. England and Prussia forme M ^ 
- mnression of Russia, and the Poles determined to PP®* 

Prussian assistance. Their demand was favouraWyenterbim 

Hertzberg Who wished to realise a great object of ***£ ei „ ned 
Great ^by^'acquiring Danzig and Thorn, and a treaty was sign 
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m March, 1 90 The prospect of recovering their independence, 
combined with the spread of reforming ideas from France, gave a 
great impulse to the party which desired to strengtl.cn Poland by 
changing its constitution. Stanislaus was induced to join the 
reformers and on the 3rd of May, 1790, a new constitution was 
accepted by the diet. Its object was to transform the anarchical 
republic into an orderly and constitutional monarchy. The right 
of election was abolished and the crown made hereditary Stanis 
Ians, who was childless, was to be succeeded by Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony,.and lie by his daughter, who was proclaimed “Infanta 
ol loland, and whose descendants, it was hoped, would form v 
new and independent dynasty of Polish kings. The executive 
power was to be in the hands of the king and a responsible council 
of ministers, the legislative functions were to be shared between a 
senate and an elective diet. The liberum veto and the right of 
confederation, the source of so many evils, were abolished. The 
ltoman Catholic religion was recognised as that of the state hut 
other forms of belief were to be tolerated. * 

This grand reform, which was carried through the diet by an art¬ 
fully planned surprise and which by no means represented the unani¬ 
mous wishes of the Poles, was completely unexpected by the three 
neighbouring powers. Russia was profoundly irritated, and Catha¬ 
rine only waited for a favourable opportunity to take summary 
vengeance. I russ.a, already alienated by the obstinacy with which 
tho Pole* clung to Danzig and Thorn, was biltorly opposed to the 
formation of a strong monarchical state in its immediate ncighliour- 
hood. On the othor band Leopold II though he had n«»H ; 
do with the introduction of‘.he col.stUuUou was c m 1.7 ^ 
satisfied with it. A strong and independent Poland formed 1 the 
best and most satisfactory bulwark against the westward advance 
of Russia. lie determined therefore to do all ho could for th 
maintenance of the constitution, and he was favoure.1 by h clot 
relations in which ho was brought to Prussia bv thL 7 

wmmmrn 

cone! £ £. Z£%T U ° n in th ° «“*■ Jnnuar y. 1792, she 

ne uded the peace of Jassy with the Turks, and at once ordered 

her troops to march into Poland. They were aided by a party 

2 « 2 
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amon" the Poles themselves, who formed the Confederation of 
Targowicz, revived the old name of “ patriots,” and demanded the 
restoration of “ liberty ” and their old constitution. Stanislaus and 
his adherents appealed for assistance to Prussia, but there the ill- 
feeling against the constitution had been increased by a subsequent 
proposal to substitute for the daughter the brother of the elector of 
Saxony, and so to perpetuate the connection between Saxony ana 
Poland. Frederick William refused his assistance and offered no 
opposition to the Russian troops, who speedily made themselves 
masters of the hapless and still divided country. Austria was the 
only state from which resistance was to be feared, and here good 
fortune came to the aid of the Czarina. On the first o J « 
Leopold II.’a short but successful reign was ended by a sudden an 

the constitution of 1790. Austria thoroughly approved ot the 
constitution, Francis II. was ns anxious ns his father had been to 
o,.,x>so the ambition of Catharine, but armed intervention nas 
impossible. The Poles, divided among themselves and with no 
hope of foreign assistance, could make no effective resistance, lhe 
feeble Stanislaus was terrified into deserting his party andjoiningb 
Confederation of'l'argowicz. The constitution was fo™ally alx,h s bcd 
at the dictation of Russia, the old anarchy was restored under 
name of “ liberty,” and the leaders of the reforming party fled from 

thC § 23 Un Catherine II. had triumphed, but she felt that the vieto^ 
could not be permanent as long as the two great rival ^werer 
garded Russian influence in Poland with ^^“^’ she su^es.ed 

at the moment that her troops entered the kingdom f e s "f dcBce 
a partition. Austria being still clamorous for Polish mdepe 
: and the constitution of 1790, she turned to Prussia, whose m J 
rests did not lie at any rate in that direction. The ch o 
policy which had resulted in the treaty of Reichenbach aDd ^„. f am 
If TTertzber* bad been mainly the work of Frederic 
; himself, and°had never been acceptable to the courtiers a j 

' hr* inherited the traditional jealousy of Austria from 

Juse of a natural and treacherous foe, Between 
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St. Petersburg there were nothing but details to settle, and to gain 
over Austria the Russian envoy proposed to revive the project of 
effecting an exchange of the Netherlands for Bavaria. Throughout 
the second half of 1792 incessant negotiations were carried on upon 
this point, whether Austria would on this condition consent to the 
aggrandisement of Russia and Prussia in Poland. But the 
difficulties proved insuperable. Frederick William was willing to 
approve the projected exchange, but he refused to employ force to 
overcome any unwillingness of the rulers of Bavaria. Austria was 
not eager to allow a great and immediate advantage to Prussia in 
return for the doubtful and distant prospect of an advantage to 
herself, which after all was nothing more than an improvement of 
frontier. It was demanded that to Bavaria should be added the 


old Uohcnzollcrn principalities of Baireuth and Anspach, which had 
recently fallen in to Frederick William. This was refused by the 
king, and the conquest of Belgium by Dumouriez at the end of the 
year made the whole proposal more doubtful and visionary than 
ever. Ultimately Russia and Prussia determined to settle the 
matter by themselves, a nd on the 23rd of January. 1793. the scronrl 
treaty of partition was concluded and was carefull 


toelTectthe exchange of 


shou 


bujilLiined. 

\\/‘‘Before this, on the 6th of January, thc^kW j,ad 

' i8ftUcd manifesto in which he announced his intention of interfering 
Plit down t he anarchy in Poland , which he attributed to Jacobin 
influences. Eight days later his troops crossed the frontier, and in 
/ a short time occupied tho stipulated territories. Thi^nnnrgatic 
1 c *<VlBple wns followed by Russia wi th the same su ccess. The share 




towns of Onnziir onrl TK. 



com 


-f--—was not till tho 23rd of March that the news 

reached Vienna, where it excited the most profound indignation. 
The existing ministers were dismissed, and the conduct of foreign 
affairs was entrusted to Thugut, who directed them for the next 
seven years with little credit to himself and with less profit to his 
country. He definitely refused to accept tho treaty of partition, 
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pointed out the utter inadequacy of the terms that were offered, and 
demanded that Austria should receive immediate compensation in 
Poland. But the two powers continued their task without any 
regard to either demands or threats. A diet was summoned at 
Grodno ro legalise by its consent the act of robbery that had been 
already executed. In. spite of the care with which the diet wa9 
{Nicked, and the presence of armed force to intimidate its members, 
they showed some lingering signs of patriotism. It was against 
Prussia, as a recent ally, that the greatest indignation was felt. On 
the 23rd of July the Russian demands were granted, and an attempt 
was made to induce the Czarina to throw over the Prussian cause. 
For a time there was a serious alarm at Berlin lest all the fruits of 
their exertions might be lost, but at last- tlm difficulties were <>V£Es 
come, ;ind on tbff 2‘>nd n f Sopinmlwr, in the famous “dtUTlh SlfilPgt 
the partition was finally accepted . Austria was indignant but 
powerless. When it is remembered that these events took place at 
the crisis of the revolutionary war, it may be easily understood how 
this undisguised quarrel about Poland tended to weaken and 
dissolve the coalition against France. The remaining part of 
Poland became practically a vassal state of Russia. The un¬ 
fortunate Stanislaus was compelled to accept a humiliating treaty, 
known as the “eternal alliance ” (14 Oct.), by which the Poles were 
bound to make no change in their constitution, and to enter into no 
agreement with foreign powers, without express permission from the 

Czarina. , 

§ 24. T he Polish malcontents were cowed rather than conquere d. 
In March, 1794, an attempt ot' Vicnerai jgeistrom, the Uussinu re- 
presentative at Warsaw, to diminish the small remaining native 
army, provoked a rising in Krakau which speedily assume** 
formidable dimensions. Kosciusko, who had served under A\ ash- 
iugton in the war of American independence, and who had been a 
leading promoter of the reform of 1790, arrived from his refuge m 
Saxony and was appointed generalissimo. On the 4th of March 
gained a slight success over the Russian forces, and on the 18th a 
desperate rising of the people expelled Igelstrom and his troops 
from Warsaw. Stanislaus, the puppet of fortune, now offered o 
acknowledge the constitution once more, but lie was no * on & eT 
trusted, and though allowed to retain the royal title, he " 
practically superseded by Kosciusko. Rapidly as the msurreejo 
had ymined grounds it was evident to any dispassionate obsenr 
that it could notbe permanently successful, and it must I 
sooner or later to the absorption of Poland by its po'verf 
unscrupulous neighbours. The ministers at Berlin chary 
cgjv<(d ttys, »nd determined by active measures to secure their 
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of the booty. At the beginning of June, Prussian troops crossed 
the frontier, on the 6th they defeated Kosciusko at Rawka, on the 
15th Krakau was taken. A rapid march must have resulted in 
the fall of Warsaw and the collapse of the insurrection. But 
valuable time was wasted before the siege was commenced, even 
then it was only languidly pressed; and before long a rising in the 
recently annexed provinces compelled the Prussians to retire. But 
by this time the Russians under Suwarow had entered Poland. 
On the 4th of October, Kosciusko, who had previously suffered 
several minor reverses, was completely defeated at Maciejowice and 
taken prisoner. With him fell the last hope of Polish independence. 
On the 4th of November the Russians stormed Praga, and put the 
whole population, men, women and children, to death. Four days 
later Warsaw surrendered, and the whole kingdom lay at the mercy 
of the conquerors. 

Prussia having failed in arms, now resorted to diplomacy, and 
T aucnziga . wa i L . fif . nf . tn St . lVt i T . slmrg to .arrange ft partition treatx. 
\^it l i_. Rnssi j\_ a n_ t h c model of that uf 1793 . But it was soon 
apparent that Catharine was determined, uikmi this occasion, to 
favour Austria. '1 he motives of her policy are fairly obvious. It 
was the interest of Russia to balance the two great German powers 
against each other, and therefore to grant them alternate acquisitions i 
n Poland. Prussia had recently thwarted Catharine’s wishes by' 
opening negotiations with the French which led up to the treaty of 
Basel Moreover Thugut, the Austrian minister, was willing to 
conciliate Russia by renewing that aggressive alliance against 
1 urkey,which had been so fatal a defect in the policy of Joseph II. 

1 auonzicn discovered that everything was being arranged without 
his participation, and left St. Petersburg after making a futile 

'‘ r ° test - 3rd of J an uary, 1795, the final nartition w as 

arranged iHitweon Austria and Russia. Russia was to have th e linn’s 
sjiaie^abq^t.2000 square miles, while Austria receive,I ..l.,.., i 0 00 


to over 700 „r7~TT remainder , "mounting 

I WhT - WHl i ng W . iriiiiw , wi i nmignnl .to 

two contracUno- powers si-nod a secret 
to accent tl.n **, ° ny rcccnt ly been discovered. Austria was 

nliimt tiie .v i CatY g ^ anuar Vi 1793, and the terms there inserted 

n. ° > Q l ^ e Netherl a nds for Bavaria; slic was to~ 

r.„ ::: C t n T P° S8 ^ ssions il L Polan d ; a similar guarantee 

acceded PrU8sian ^gMhPHS-WhenJVugsift had 

Ti nk. v t , rpfltY nf Tn nf n 

p„ r tn t- ^ th aU hcr forces in CQm P c llip 8 the 

Moldavia, Waliachia, and Bessarabia, and these 


luarc m 


secret 
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provinces were to be formed into an appanage for a member of the 
imperial family of Russia. For this Austria was to be compensated 
by acquisitions to be made, if possible, in France; but if that failed, 
then at the expense of Venice. This declaration was never carried 
out, and its existence was never suspected for half a century, but 
it throws a lurid light upon the selfish and treacherous diplomacy 
of those days, and upon tho reckless policy of aggrandisement 
pursued by Thugut. 

In March. 1795. the duke of Courland. Peter Dircn, was compel jcd 
to abdicate, and his ducliv was niadsJnto a Russian pro vince. On 
th24th of r wnhpr the, partition of Poland was finally settled by 
♦. lift adhesion nf Prussia to the treaty of the 3rd of tTauuary. This 
adhesion was given with great reluctance, and after much futile 
grumbling. The greatest objection was felt to giving up Krakau, 
which was in Prussian hands, to Austria. But Russia silenced every 
objection by refusing to give up Warsaw as long as Prussia retained 
Krakau. Thus yieris h™* n kingdom which had QtlCC !)limd a glfr™ 
port, in Europe , but which owed its downfall quite as much to its 
anarchical constitution and to its want of nil the essentials of a 
sound state, as to the unprincipled greed of its neighbours. 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, who had been nominal king since 1764, 
was compelled without difficulty to abdicate. Qfl.tho death of 
Catharine _II,,.(17 Nov. 1796), hi s mistress in both...senses ofm. 
word, he ♦^nk up his rpsid onrA in St. Petersburg, where he dlgd 

\ n 1708 ._Kosciusko, the real hero of the last period of Polish 

independence, was released from prison by Paul I., and, after several 
changes of residence, died in Switzerland in 1817. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. 

§ 1. The ,Julies of feudalism had pcrUhcJ, while the rights and t riyilmrei 
remained; class jealousies; condition of the peasants. § 2 . Character 
of I-Ouis X\ I.; Maurepas ; admission of reformers to the ministry - 
restoration of the Parliaments. § 3 . P rinci p| cs of Turgot lfis’ 

Hmt^i 

Statcs-Geu'cru? amfVecall^of Xecker! anlCnt ° f *** ! ‘ U .^ “ 

Mv StrovS e r a n nial fabrlC t 0f feU<k,i8m had bce » «*•«« com- 

since 1C14 so th at fhoS- y *. . ha<J nevcr 1)0611 summoned 
only to ll!!? 6 composition mid procedure were known 

so-called pays d'etat 'them still in ^1 0Utlying 1>rovincc8 ’ tho 
estates hut ♦ i , l lm S ered some traces of the local 

SSStoJz “ srLtsa," rrr ““?■ h 
sx* ‘“.rrs 

nosts hut thpi'p f * f * aD ^ .°^ wllom had paid large sums for their 

rSurN of r D ° T, had become nominal. The parliaments, 
courts of justice, had retained their independe nee longer than 

y ler ins i u ions, and at one time had threatened to imposu 
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formidable checks upon the royal power. But this was due, not to 
„ nv sympathy with popular liberty, but to the fact that the lawyers 
had formed themselves into a hereditary and privileged class, an 
when the old parliaments were suppressed by Maupeoui the ac 
was applauded by Voltaire and his followers. The last veshge 
the media-val system had thus been swept away from the path m 
c oya despotism. The nobles were still the most consp.cuou 
persons in their districts, but they bad ceased to goverm lhe 
peasants, who had once been their serfs, had risen to be m y 
tenants, or in many parts smal proprietors. 1 ■ h ■ on\y ’ caree 
open to a noble was in the civil or military e of ^ 

ment. In Paris or with the army he might sU Uj from 

ssrsJiKS-i - J 

‘ITS “’=S? ^ 

-rU“&.»«« was the =5=- 

^ssssssssm 

8 tub, they were exempted from payment of t o w 
S other oppreive taxes, and in its origin the exemption had 

ample justification. The tajTfcwas ^noUesTeAund to “ 
r e T their own expense, and therefore were «ujd. 

then the obligation of milita^ service had kpscd.bqO J, ^ 

exemption had been jealously «*»££•**rights which had 
c absolute mastery over their serfsbut tod hep thej rf ^ 

• been the symbol ami outcome of that mastery. * jind 

^ powers of jurisdiction, all 

v " forestry* The^oul<Lcsacj Jorced J^our Jrom the P —g^ thcir 

rrmld cornpel thcm^ payjol^ ^.7 wTcheer- 

N cfcnh{[^^ exactions would ^fbee 

^ ‘ as long as the lords ^ererc in 

protection and judicial a dnunistr a ^on in retum for^em^ n ^ | 
the 18th century the vast majority of the bl * extortionft te 
who left'ttie collection of their dues in the han T ^ t he * 

b^Hffs and squandered the proceeds in ^ 

•, duties that made the continuance of tne n ® . e 

*5Z?££ and it was this, even more than their opprcssiv^ 
privileges absi , bitter wrath of the peassn* B ™{ —. 

** f*** th ejget^ugv^ 
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parts of the system, that lint it^ (V st\\uctivo 

e nergy^. 

The clergy were also unpopular, not so much on account of the 
spread of irrcligion in France, but because they had come to occupy 
the same anomalous position as the secular lords. The great 
churchmen were owners of immense wealth, which was wrung from ^ . 
the tillers of the soil and for which no adequate services were rendered. 

The lesser clergy, who worked in ]>overty and were excluded from [. ^ 
all hope of promotion, shared in the misery and sympathised with ( 
the aspirations of the people. Among the third estate there was a \ , * 
similar division of interests. In the cities municipal independence 
had |>crished since the days of Richelieu, and the intendant was asi. ^ v 
active and powerful within the walls as outside, llut the old 
ofiices were still objects of ambition to the citizens; like all other . 
posts, they had been put up to sale by the government, and had y . 
become the exclusive proi>erty of a bourgeois aristocracy, as « 
haughty as it was powerless. The lesser citizens groaned under the 
tyranny of guilds and other associations, originally formed for the 
protection of trade, hut which were now employed to maintain the 
selfish privileges of the wealthy class. No conception of common 
interests united the citizens with the peasants, who had far more, ^ 

real grievances to complain of. &> heavy was the Vnnh w of tax ns \ ' 
i mposed upon them that all motives for econo my tirJuc the 
improvement of agricu lture were destroyed- The faille had been 1 
g radually increased by the mere will of the governme nt, and Its-Tl v 
col lection was purely arbitrar y. Most of the indirect taxes were ^ \ 
levied on necessaries, such as salt, and therefore fell with special vaa- 
weight on the poorer population. In addition to the odious exac- • .> 
tions of their lords, the crown had now come forward with similar 
demands. No grievance is more prominent at this period than the 
.IgT-iffi** the^ o m pu l tior y ■ l a bour,oidorced by the central government 
fpr the making aud repair ing of roads. And besides having to bear 
most oi the cxpenses ol the regular forces, t he peasants were als o^^sS 
c«mipfill gd U l jin dcrgQ an . irksome term »f xnrvir,. the militia. 

Their case was unquestionably the hardest, but the revolt was v N 
commenced by the classes above them. The want of union V 
between classes in France had long been the great safeguard of the 
monarchy; it ruined the Revolution. After one moment of 
combination against the crown, men turned against each other -lo 
VC D t.a-sp U a.that had been ripening for generations. 

The monarchy had undertaken the difficult aud dangerous task 
of discharging all the functions of government, and it can hardly be 
said to have succeeded. For a moment, under Louis XIV. and 
Colbert, there had seemed to be a fair prospect of the welfare of thq 
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country being firmly established. But the dream had soon dis¬ 
appeared. Louis XIV. himself had brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin, the Regent and Louis XV. had done nothing to save it. 
The finances are the crucial test of an administration. We have 
already seen how Law's measures had resulted in bankruptcy, and 
his numerous successors had found it impossible to revive the 




national credit. The great problem was to make the revenue cover 
the expenditure, and this it never did; the continual deficit had 
burdened the country with an ever-increasing debt. It was now 
to be seen whether the new king could cope with difficulties 
which his predecessors had never fairly endeavoured to face. 

§ 2. T.miis XV I. was born in 1754, aud was thereftaaOmmly^ars- 
■ diLat the 'time -his accession- Both in his merits and in his 
defecls he presents a marked contrast to the other members of the 
house of Bourbon. He had been hron^ht. up in retirementjma. 
I.; c ^annerswe ro always coarse a nd unprepossessing, li e had . 1 12 . 
• nr oiiouncc lTtastcs cxceptJ br J h e m an u al la bour of an artisan _an<t 
for hunting But he was free fro m t h e g ro s s .. vic £ s liad 


'• for hunti ng. But he was free ti 
. 51 p disgraced his predecessors, and h 


as conscientioi 
'nfortunatelv 1 


secure XU 9 aflmg-w —— — — ---~ 

ofl l^ rcdiiis ltfi^j inlirirs for , tl m -di s c har g e of 
Unable to form an opinion for himself, he lacked the strcpgt 
nf mind to nut w ' th r^lntinn ft r.oursc of action jvhicn 

hn adopted on the advice _of o fhcLS. Throughout his life he 
was d ependent upon the influenc e of those arou nd him, ofjus 
mint* , his brotlierS v-au Qnaily-of h i a w ife, .Antoinette, 

whom he had married in 1770, but who only gradually obtained 
that supremacy over his intellect and affections which was ulti¬ 
mately to prove fatal to both of them. The first great question 
that the king had to decide was the selection of a minister. 1 ublic 
expectation pointed to Choiseul, who had been mainly instrumental 
in effecting the king’s marriage and in cementing the Austrian 
alliance. But at this time Marie Antoinette was comparatively 
powerless, and Louis was prejudiced against Choiseul as t e 
opponent of his father. Ifailf . r i deil tft sum m on M . MpdU lU » 
but at the last moment his aunt, Madftrpe Adelaide , lntfrlftred . 
the letterj jiirh M Wn yriffPI II II I ^ 


the | ofr p ~ wniun 

Afourenas Mauvepas had held office under Louis XV., but he haa 
fo 7 many years been removed from public life, and bis character and 
administrative powers had deteriorated during the interval. InsMi 

of attemptin.r_LcLCQpe-^ mll l tRl y " ul) the - d i fficu l tics of Jtance^^ 

thoughVonlX-gLfiS^iSS-^^^ 611 ! 2 -^ 0 R Y i ^ f ' * l l ftm . i 
li TTT^rTtenurir oLoffic^ Heencouraged the king mJj^SSggjf 
ness to form a res olution forTimselt, and in ms mcumuTSnto 



destroyed. Each village was to 


cred by an elective 



these 


ftSfiin to t he municipality of the province. Above all was to be a 
^ ranil municipality ol the nati o n in whi ch the ministers were, to 
Imyo FOatS, and WhluhwflU ir, , ^ vr.^n j„ 
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tatcd, *nt\ he put his scheme Ql^J 
immediately pressing reform s. ^ X 
millions , th e expenditure to 235m 
millions a year. Turgot was.det 


Neither would he impose 
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ministry. A bad harvest and scarcity o f brea d gave additional 
weight to their representations. Riots took place in Par is, and there 
can be no doubt that this first recourse to revolutionary violence 
was instigated by some of the nobles. Louis XVI., alw ays wea k, 
was inclined.,to yield, and it was.with great, difficulty that T urg ot 
induced him to stand firm and _to put down disorder. For the 
moment the minister seemed more powerful than ever, and the 
king declared that no one loved the people except himself and 
Turgot. 

Xhc opposi tio n steadily increased in strength . The clergy were 
seriously frightened by the obvious inclination of the ministers to 
a tolerant policy, and by the report that Malesherbcs wished tn 
restor e the Edict of Nantes . A league was formed among tho 
privileged classes, nobles, clergy and lawyers, to protect their vested 
interests. It was joined by the queen and most of the royal 
princes, and it had even the indirect support of Maurepas, who 
began to tremble lest tho man lie had raised to ofiice should 
supplant him in his master’s favour. Meanwhile Turgot was con¬ 
tinuing his work without auy heed to the approaching storm. In 
January, 17 70, hepropcscdto the king in c ouncil a series <TT 
measures w hich sufficiently illustrate the scope ami objects of his 
policy. The rof V ee for the inakinc of roads was I., ho abolished a nd 
the expenses defrayed by a tax upon land ; al l the old taxes up on 
C ora which himlf.rr.il f n x tliu l'l W ltllill the kinclnm i„ )„■ 

a bandoned: the g uilds a nd otlior protective associations were to bo 
done away with, so that every man mi-ht. I.!....*..-.! right 

t'j_ii5iertak(^hatJal)out4m-^t«sc: the <,oldie. o TJax 'upon salt . 
\ ya a Jtiliii a ite re d- so as tn remedy the g laring inequality „f it s 

incidence : tli£_eXMn5c_oL_tlin_Ja ne’s civil 

was to bo 

di mi ni shed, jm d the marria g e s, of Protestapfe were to be legal ised. 
Maurepas put up one of his creatures, Miromosnil, to oppose these 
measures, hut Turgot carried the king with him, and the edicts were 
signed and sent to tho Parliament of Taris for registration. The 
Parliament justified all the fears which Turgot had expressed at 
the time of its restoration, and made itself the champion of tho 
threatened privileges., To put down this resolute opposition tho 
king had to hold a lit de justice, which, as Voltaire put it, was for 
once a lit de hienfahanc*. Rut here Louis XVI.’s firmness suddenly 
came to an end. The me mbers of nSiamily urged upon him tha t lie 
wys gum g. tw for , and that ho was dcgrndirvr tlJ. monarchy hv 
unworthy concessions to the ro/,/.,-,W Maurepas was con¬ 

vinced that either he or tho reformers must fall. By adroitly 
picking a quarfel with Maleslierbes he forced him into a hasty 
resignation. Turgot being more obstinate and less sensitive, other 
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means had to be found, A paper was forged in imitation of h is 
handwriting which contained reflections nnon the king and quee n, 
and this was brought to Louis . Forgetting all the services that had 
been rendered, the king was induced in a fit of panic to dismiss th e 
only man who might have saved his crown and his h fe. Turgot 
went into retirement and died in 1781 . 

§ i. Maurepas was determined n ot to run the risk of being over * 
s hadowed by another man of geniu s, and he appointed -a&JTiiigot’a 
successor M. dc Clugny, a n obscure Intendant of Bordeaux . The 
change was followed by an immediate collapse of credit. The 
Dutch promptly refused to supply a loan which had been arranged 
at four per cent. To raise money the government was compelled 
to resort to the disgraceful expedient of a royal lottery. Most of 
t.h p rnrnntl y-i Uttdishcd abuses , iDe luding the corvtfcs and the trad o 
g uilds, were restored. But the outcry against these measures was 
so general, that Maurepas, always trembling for his position, was 
planning to dismiss Clugny, when the latter saved him the trouble 
by his death fOct. IZIiD . Another nonentity. Tafrourcau. dcs 
Beaux, w as appointed to the offic e o Lcontroller-gencra l, but_.the real 
of «he finances was entrusted to Necker, a bflnk<?r fYom 
Geneva, who had made a large fortune in busin ess and who had 
gained a reputation _as an economist by h is opposition to Turgot 
about tho corn trade . N ecker was a foreigner and a Protesta nt, 
a nd Maurepas. a fraid to appoint him to high office, gave him the 
novel title of “ d irector of the royal treasur e/* Even in the next 
year, when the controller-general resigned his shadowy functions, 
Necker retained a subordinate title and was excluded from tho 
council. But it may serve to illustrate the importance of tho 
financial administration that the ministry became, in the eyes 
both of contemporaries and historians, the ministry of Necker. 

Necker was not a great statesman, but he was for his timea 
f^ fijrlernhlp.-finanricr . I q_ opposition to the physiocrats he returned 
ernnomic principles of Colbert. At the same time he shared 
t hat belief j n the_pgwcr of r.rcilit which hadjjeen carried tQ fanatical 
e xtremes by Law , and he considered th at commerce and manufao 
turr ^jrv g)»f. ]>c encoura ged by an artificial increase nflthe currency* 
IJuThisbusincss habits saved him from carrying these ideas too 
far while they enabled him to introduce unaccustomed order and 
method into the administration. He was ext remely desirous to 
innbr rover the expenditure, and ..lie was as willjng^ag 

Turgot todiminis .h tl»« latter b Y r i gid econom y. He looked to tno 
tax^lbr supplies in ordinary times, while for exceptional demana 
he sought to raise loans at a moderate interest. In this his o 
reputation ns a banker served hjm in good stead, and he obtained 
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money much more easily and cheaply than his predecessors had 
been able to do. I n one way his administration had importan t 
results for I rancy. Like Rousseau, he was a native of Geneva, an d 
he importe d into monarchical France the ideas and traditions of a free 
r epublic . These traditions and the exigencies of credit led him to 
introduce publicity into the national accounts, and thus to put an 
end to that secrecy which had been the snare and the security of a 
decrepit government. He was also willing to obtain the popular 
consent to taxation, by giving new life and powers to the provincial 
assemblies. Thus he did much to prepare tlm way fi.r th* 
lion- His taxatio n led to t)w» hi« Inniw g aV c the 

1 KjgphLCQnyjn c iilg insi ght into the conditi on of the finances. For a 
time Neckcr was exceedingly popular. While the court re^anh., 1 . 
hjm as th eir only saviour. the salo n of his wife gave him a recog¬ 
nised position among the friends of progress aud enlightenmen t j 
lint his economy soon disgusted his powerful natron s, \\T»il« tl»«? 
retrograde character of many of his measures forfeited the confi¬ 
dence of the party of progress. In a time of |x*acc his system 
might have secured to France a period of comparative tranquillity ; 
but, unfortunately for his reputation, he was compelled to raise 
exceptional supplies for an expensive war. 

§ 5. The American colonics were now in open revolt against Kng- 
laiid. Their discontent had been first roused by the natural attempt 
of England to impose upon the colonists some share of the expenses 
occurred in the Seven Years’ War. Since then concessions had been 
made and withdrawn, with the result of iucreascd bitterness on both 
sides, until the war finally broke out in 1775. On the 4th of June, 
1776, the Americans issued their famous declaration of independence 
which enunciated the rights of man. From the first the greatest 
enthusiasm had licen felt in France for the cause of the colonists. 
Lafayette and other volunteers crossed the Atlantic to serve in the 
American armies. Vergennes, who inherited the desire of Choiseul 
to avenge upon England the disasters of the last war, gave secret 
mt invaluable assistance to the rebels. Still, the king and most of 
the ministers were averse to a war. Turgot resolutely oppoied it, 
and on this pent Neckcr was at one with his predecessor. But 
the force of popular opinion proved too strong for the adherents of 
peace. I he most reactionary nation can sympathise with a revolt 
against a hostile power, while they regard with horror any opposition 
to their own rule. Franklin became the idol of Paris when ho 
visited I' ranee in 1777, and the news of Burgoync’s capitulation at 
Saratoga roused the excitement of the war party to fever heat. 
The success of tiie colonists seemed assured, and the friends of 
progress wero as ready to worship success in tiie eighteenth ns in 
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the fifteenth century. Maurepas had no principles to conflict with 
his love of popularity, and the scruples of. the king and the other 
ministers had to give way. On the Gth of February, 1778, two 
treaties were signed between France and the United States. The 
first stipulated only for friendship and commercial relations; by the 
second it was arranged that if England took aggressive measures 
against France, the two powers should combine for defensive and 
offensive purposes. France promised to make no attempt to recover 
those possessions in North America which had been recently lost, 
and neither party was to lay down arms until England had 
acknowledged the independence of the colonies. The news of this 
treaty made a profound impression in England. Lord North s 
courage gave way, and lie proposed to open negotiations with 
America. But Lord Chatham came down to protest in bis .dying 
speech against such a humiliation before an ancient enemy. His 
last act was to insist upon a war which he alone could have suc¬ 
cessfully directed. The Euglish ambassador was recalled from 
Versailles, and naval hostilities were immediately commenced. 

From a purely military point of view, the action of Franco was 
well judged. England had been unable to put down the rebels 
when they were isolated, she was still less likely to succeed now that 
they wero supported by the whole lower of France. But a rogan 
to internal politics amply justified the gloomy anticipations o 
Turgot and Neckcr. Peace was absolutely necessary to restore 
financial prosperity to France. War involved increased expenditure 
and ultimate exhaustion. And there were still more convincing 
arguments which ought to have weighed with the supporters of 110 
monarchy. Rebellion is contagious, and it was preposterous 
expect that principles which were approved on the other side of t 0 
Atlantic could be excluded from European soil. The open intei- 
vention of France in the cause of republican liberty gave an 
enormous impulse to those forces which were gathering to cttec 
the overthrow of the established system of government.. But fora 
time all these considerations wero forgotten in the passionate desire 
for revenge, and in the intoxication of unwonted successes. Not on y 
did the French admirals, like d'Estaing and d’Orvilliers, show tbem- 
selves a fair match for Howe and Keppel, but all Europe seem 
ca<rcr to join France against a haughty and dictatorial P ov ' er - 
wi to Spain that Vergennes naturally made his first a PPj lc ^ . 
for assistance. Charles III., as we have seen, was a firm believer 
the rights of monarchy and bad no sympathy with the ***** 
rebels. 0 But the traditional jealousy of England, the Family Co 
f And above all the desire of recovering Gibraltar and Mi » 
SS r-.™ M, „na in 1779 . W* ™ 
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concluded between France and Spain against England. Spanish 
forces at once laid vigorous siege to Gibraltar, and England naturally 
reverted to her old and successful plan of involving Franco in a 
continental war. For this a convenient opportunity seemed to bo 
odered by the outbreak of tbequarrel about the Bavarian succession. 
But tho caution of Vergennes averted this danger. Louis XVI 
refused to assist his brother-in-law, and French mediation forced 
ui ,0 'i Josc P h II- peace of Tcschen. This was followed by a 
general expression of resentment against the arrogant claim of 
England to naval supremacy. Of this supremacy the most offensive 
symbol was tho right of search, by which vessels sailin- under a 
neutral Hag wore boarded to discover whether they were carry in- 
supplies to tho hostilo belligerents, and if such goods were found 
they were confiscated. In 1780 Catharine II. of Russia issued a 
declaration, which involved an important and permanent change in 
international law, to the effect that neutral vessels may trade freely 
with belligerents in all articles that are not contraband, and that a 
blockade need not be respected unless it is effectual, i.c. that 
a mere formal announcement that a harbour is blockaded is 
insufficient unless enough ships aro provided to prevent the ingress 
of other vessels. This declaration was accepted by Frederick” tho 
Great, who gladly seized the opportunity of displaying enmity to 
England and to tho ministry of Lord North, and by most of tho 
states of Northern Europe. Thus was formed tho “armed 
neutrality," which was a serious cheek upon English operations, 
although it did not lead to active hostilities. It was of great 
importance to England under these circumstances to retain'’tho 
alliance of its old naval rival, Holland. The House of Orrfn-o had 
been closely attached to England ever since tho recovery of tho 
Htadtholdcrship by William IV. in 1748 and his marriage to a 
daughter of George II. The presen head of the family, William V 
whose minority had ended in 176C, was inclined to continue 

m.art!™ e |n A Cy ', l^ ^ republican P"»y. wl >ich had its head¬ 
quarters in Amsterdam, was now very strong, and was eagerly 

tsTn'lll -od" “f lT® With w r “ nCC and * he Unitcd States as ° th0 

' , , throw,n 3 off English dictation. In 1780 an 

w T" VC ? 8e waa captured by the English, on which papers 

that ™ the Pensionary of 

■ , 1 , wn U P a projected treaty with tho American 

> I ’ , .. Waa a known that Holland had sent supplies to tho 

cernm for 1 m U ' a . nd * St * Eustatius bad been a great 

. . T , c America. So great was tho indignation 

roused ... London by these disclosures, that the envoy was with- 
awn rom o ague, and,. In December, 1780, war was declared 
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against Holland. England was now left without an ally in Europe. 
To make matters worse, a great war had broken out in India in this 
year through the quarrel with Hyder Ali, and a French fleet under 
the Bailli de Suffren gave the English forces ample occupation. At 
the same time the ministry was hampered by the Gordon riots, 
which arose from their concessions to the Roman Catholics, and by 
the dangerous condition of affairs in Ireland, where the volunteers 
bad assumed the functions of government, and events were rapidly 
hurrying on to the legislative separation of the two islands in 1782. 

§ 6 . It is obvious that these circumstances gave France very 
considerable advantages in the war, and thus enabled her to avenge 
in some measure the previous humiliations. But there was another 
side to the picture, in the enormous expenditure which these 
various and distant operations entailed upon the government. 
Ncckcr succeeded for some time in raising supplies bv loans 
without increasing the taxes. To do this he had to persevere m 
his plan of cutting down the expenses of administration. Bo 
reduced the number of receivere-general from forty-eight to 
twelve, and the twenty-seven treasurers of the army and navy to 
two, whom he made absolutely dependent upon the minister o 
fiuaooe. Ho also suppressed more than 500 ofliccs in theroya 
household. While some of his measures, such ns the prohibition 
to export looms and other manufacturing implements, savourcc o 
the protective system of Colbert, others seemed to be borrowed 
from the principles laid down by Turgot. An edict flf XUJ 

e numerated the evils to_ £ pmmej:cc j C0^^iJ2yJl^ bnvy tolls upo 
roads and navi gable rivers , a nd ordered - *he . pjppnptors 
ri ghts to report them to tlic_council wi th a view to theirjailfiCflfi. • 
Another edict in 1780 took the first step in the direction of a grea 
reform, t he abolition of the system of farming the taxgs, *2-2--- 
em directly into the exchequer! A_jmqnikJal£ii-^ ^ 






HlCTH' 


y-was 
twclvo 


rrPil t.pci lor inc p rovmwv yi wuy, w -- , 

nobles, twelve ecclesiastics, and twenty-four members of the 
rstate It was to meet for at least a month every two years, vo 
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gradually to all the provinces of France, and to transt _ 
functions of the intendants and sub-delegates to these represen 
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roused great indignation among tne official cl^sscty who became as 
hostile to h i m as they - had -p rev io usly beo p-to -.Turgo t. At present 
lie had the complete approval of the king, and could afford to 
disregard the efforts of the opposition. But towards the end of 
1780 he began to find increased difficulty in obtaining loans. To 
restore credit he obtained from Louis XVI. permission to publish ; 
the accounts, and in January, 1781, he issued his famous compte 
rendu. By this he made out that the receipts exceeded the 
expenditure by eighteen millions. It was really a partial and 
inaccurate statement, but it succeeded in restoring the confidence of 
the moneyed classes, and for a time money was easily obtainable. 

But the effects of the measure were far greater than this. The 
secrets of the administration were all at once laid bare to hostile 
criticism, and opponents of the government had now acknowledged 
facts to point to in support of their denunciations. The outcry 
among the privileged classes was very loud against a minister who 
had struck such a blow against the interests of the monarchy. The 
league against Necker was not so general as that against Turgot: 
especially, it did not include the queen, who was now a power in 
Prance. But Maurepas was eager to get rid of his too pushing 
subordinate, and he was supported by Vergennes. An open 
quarrel broke out in the ministry, and Necker boldly brought 
matters to a crisis by demanding a scat iu the council. Maurepas 
replied that ho should be admitted when he abjured the Protestant 
religion, and Necker, iu. apiL&..of the urgent solicitations of the 
queen, resigned his office in May, 1781. 

With the fall of Necker 

reform in France . The reactionary party had succeeded in foiling 
the plans of those men who stood between themselves and ruin. 
Maurepas. on whom much of the responsibility rests, diod before 
the ynd of the ycy. Bis nominal successor was Verg enne s. but tho 
latter was wMIy unfitted tQ manage hrnnr. affeirs, and the post of 
chief minister was prartimliy Vft except-so-ffu^aa_il.was 

fil led by the queen.. The finances w..w> entrusted to Jolv d o 
Floury, an incapab le courtier, w ho increased the debt without 
providing jmy_jneans_for_ 4 )ayiiig._thp. interest. The reactionary 
character of the government is sufficiently illustrated by an edict of . 
Uai^whklLexclude d from offices in the arm y nil who could not 1 J 
prove four generations of nobility on their father’s sid e. Thus the / ( 
army was made more exclusively aristocratic than it had ever been 
before, just at a time when the middle classes were beginning to be 
conscious of their power and their rights. 

§ 7. 1 he first important event of this period was the conclusion of 
the English war. So far ns it was waged for the independence of 
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America, it was practically settled by the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown (18 October, 1781), and by the fall of North's 
ministry (March, 1782). The Whigs, who now came into office 
under Rockingham, were pledged by their previous attitude to grant 
the demands of the colonists. But both France and Spain had 
private objects of their own, and the peace had to be postponed 
until these had been settled. Hitherto the English had had very 
much the worst of the war. Many of the West Indian islands had 
been lost, and Minorca, which was then regarded as our most im¬ 
portant possession in the Mediterranean, had fallen to the Spaniards. 
Gibraltar was closely invested by land and sea, and its fall seemed 
imminent in spite of the heroic defence of General Elliott. 
Fortunately for England, the colonists were quite as alive to their 
own interests as were their allies. So long as they obtained their 
independence they cared nothing for the aggrandisement of France 
and Spain. After the fall of Yorktown they practically withdrew 
from the war, and, although they were bound not to conclude a 
separate treaty, they privately agreed with England as to the term* 
they were to receive. In 1782 the fortune of war turned. Rodney, 
hy the novel manoeuvre of breaking the line, wou a great naval 
victory over De Grasse iu the West Indies. Late- in the year the 
English red-hot shot completely destroyed the floating batteries 
before Gibraltar, and the siege had to be raised after it had lasted 
for three years. These disasters of the allies removed the chief 
difficulties in the way of peace, and the preliminaries were signed in 
January, 1783. England surrendered to France the small islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon in the St. Lawrence, Santa Lucia and 
Tabago in the Antilles, and Senegal and Gorce in Africa. France 
undertook to withdraw assistance from Tippoo, who had succeeded 
his father, Ilyder Ali. Spain obtainel Minorca and Florida, but 
had to cede the Bahamas and to abandon the hope of recovering 
Gibraltar. Holland, so far from gaining anything by her breach 
with England, had to give up Negapatam, though her other colonics 
were restored to her. The independence of the United States was 
recognised, and their boundaries determined on the terms already 
arranged. The English claim that the loyal colonists should l>e 
compensated fur their losses was abandoned. The preliminaries 
were finally confirmed in the Treaty of Versailles (September, 1783). 

§ 8 . Long before the conclusion of peace the glories of the war hart 
been forgotten in comparison with the ever-increasing difficulties 

of the internal administration. Jolv.de Flcury had no mcthfl L 0 
voi der money except bv loans , and these he co uld n ot - oh tain so 
fWr ly n * Nprlf cr had done. To pay interest he had 
pew taxes. The Parliament of Paris, in its joy at the overthrow o 
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the late minister, accepted the edict, but the provincial parliaments 
were less submissive, and one of them, the parliament of Tranche 
Comte, raised the first cry for. the summons of the States-General. 
Floury had to .resign after adding th ree millions to the debt, and 
d’OrmessoiL. a .young man, equally honest an d incapable, w : m 
appointed in his place*, D’Ormesson was led, by his innocent desire 
to get out of the difficulties, to postpone the payment of the public 
obligations, a measure which amounted to a practical acknowledg¬ 
ment of bankruptcy. After holding, office for seven months h e 
was dismissed, and the intrigues of the court ladies led to. the 
nomination of Caluqpc as his s uccessor. Calonnc prove d to be on e 
of the inost_recklcss-rmd^vortl»lcss-imoisters.that were ever- called 
to jlirccfc-the destinies of-a great-nation. His sole object was to 
disguise the real situation from the court, from the people, and 
even from himself. As much as he believed in anything lie 
believed in the doctrine so hateful to political economists, that 
miurtidlirtive expenditure is a benefit to labour. This belief ho 
carried to extremes as fatal as the ideas of Law, and equally 
delusive for a short time. W hile the deficit was constantly 
inciensjjjgjAC_si)cn t money lav ishly in public festivities, in useless 
x vu tk i , nii(l-m -i*yfttifying tli« -iw M jeg-trf nilc i nobles. 

Even business men were dazzled by so astounding an exhibition of 
confidence, and for a time loans were readily obtainable. Hut so 
hollow a bubble must soon burst, and in 1780 Cnlonne found 
himself nt the end of all his resources. By this time public 
opinion had become more and more hostile against the court. The 
growing infl uence of the queen ha d^cxcitrdjlj-f^jing which wps 
a ggravated b y scandalous rumours about her private conduct. The 
birth of .j) daughter, in 1778, and of a son in 1781, after a long 
lHaiwLttf. childluttfciMM H , had aroused bitter hostility iu the house of 
Orleans, which had hitherto looked forward with confidence to the 
ultimate succession to the throne. All sorts cf reports were spread 
with malignant industry, and Mario Antoinette’s actions, though 
not inconsistent with perfect innocence, were sufficiently injudicious 
to give some colour to the assertions of her enemies. In 1785 the 
tr.aj_a.ul acq uittal of the Cardinal dc Boha n on t he charge of 

a diamond necklace of the queen^nd_o f 
having forged her signature in authority of the transaction^ gave a 
fr^sh impulse to th e current suspicion s. It was while opinion was 
in thin excited stole that the truth about the fmanci.il condition 
was suddenly disclosed. 

$ ?• ^ ir ? cc the , foH of Turgot, the revenue had b ee n -inc reased by-HO 
millions, |>artly by the addition of new taxes, partly by the .natura l 
develop ment of TCfiQUrcen, , Ip BPitfi Ilf during the three years 
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of Calonnc’s administration, years of perfect peace, the deficit had 
been increased by 35 millions. In August, 1786, CalQnn e.confessed 
t p Qir> kin p exactly how m atters stood._and at . the same-time 
proposed a plan for meeting difficulties, in .which he bo rrowed mi>st 
pr i nt>i p l<Ui nf Tl,r ^ nt - and Necker, Jo which his previous 
administration had been diametrically opposed* The whole king¬ 
dom was to be divided among provincial assemblies of three grades, 
one for the parish, one for the district, and one for the province; 
and in their hands the assessment of all taxes was to be placed. A 
regular land-tax was to be imposed, from which no class, and not 
even the royal domain, was to be exempted. Trade in corn was to 
be free, except that the provincial assemblies might suspend expor¬ 
tation. Compulsory labour (corvees) was to be replaced by a poll 
tax, levied only on that class which had hitherto furnished the 
labour. The tolls upon traffic between the various provinces were to 
be abolished and the gabelle upon salt diminished. These changes, 
according to Calonne’s calculation, would add 115 millions to the 
revenue within a single year. To carry such a sweeping measure 
which involved a complete departure from the traditions of the oh 
regime and attacked the foundation of all privileges, exceptional 
authority was needed, and the king was easily induced to summon 
an assembly of Notables for the beginning of 1237*, Before they met 
the position of the government was altered for the worse by the 
of Vergenncs. f 13 February), who had considerable influence 

with the upper classes. . , 

It was a grand but chimerical idea to expect the privileged 
classes to sacrifice their private interests to save the state. 'I he 
assembly, which met on the 22nd of February, contained 144 
members, of whom only six or seven belonged to the third estate. 
It was soon evident that nothing but strenuous opposition was to 
be expected from them. Even the people and the partisans o 
reform ridiculed measures which they would have welcomed fiom 
Turgot, when they were offered by Calonne. In the assembly 1 10 
opposition was beaded by Lomenie de Brienne, archbishop o 
Toulouse, n selfish aspirant for office, and by Necker, who "as 
disgusted at the exposure "or the fallacious character of his ovn 
financial statement. This formidable coalition convinced the king 
that he must get rid of the unpopular minister, and O&lfiQQ&JEilS. 
dismissed . But Louis refused to have anything to do wjlh^£Cfo r » 
^V^T^ni pt resignation he had never nnrdnnpd, and - ff uaL-f J 
post to Brienne had no policy of hjajaED : »e » 

posed as the champion of privileges to gain office, he adopt** 
plans of Calonne to keep it The only difference was that 
brought in the various measures singly, instead of trying to car / 
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them out at onec. The Notables, satisfied with having overthrown 
the minister, approved his policy and were dissolved. But there 
.still remained the Parliament of Paris, which had now become 
the last resource of the opponents of reform. The edicts about the 


corvecs , the trade in corn, and the provincial assemblies, were 
registered without opposition, but when the equal land-tax upon 
all classes was prO]X>scd, the Parliament refused to accept it. The 
edict was registered in a bed of justice, and for protesting against 
this high-handed measure the Parliament was exiled to Troyes. 
But Briennc toon found that he could not govern by himself, and 
the court was allowed to return to Paris on condition of accepting 
the edicts. Thus, by a curious mixture of violence and weakness, 
the crown gained its first victory over the privileged classes. But 
the quarrel broke out afresh on the next scheme for imposing a tax, 
and the Parliament determined to purchase the support of the 
people by denying its own rights in matters of taxation and by 
demanding the Statcs-Gcncral. Another Ixd of justice, and the 
exile of the duke of Orleans and other leaders of the opposition, 
roused the Parliament to fury. It was quite in vain that Brienne 
sought to conciliate them by promising concessions to the Protes¬ 
tants and the summons of the States-Gcneral within five years, 
'flie arrest of two of the most violent members of the court on I v 
extorted fresh protests against the arbitrary'conduct of the govern¬ 
ment and gave increased popularity to the Parliament. As a last 
resource Briennc determined to follow the example of Maupcou, 
to restrict the Parliament to its judicial functions, and to entrust its 
political duties to a wholly new court, or Cour Plenitrc. But such 
general indignation was aroused that it proved impossible to carry 
out the measure, llisings took place in Dauphin*, Brittany and 
other provinces. Even an assembly of the clergy, which Briennc 
summoned in t] } c of obtaining money, began its proceedings 
by demanding the abolition of the Cour PUniere and the meeting 
nftkSUta-G'^ral At.JjaLthe government gave way. an.l on 
tliojthof Au gust, 1788, the States-G eneral were, summoned £ 
meet m May, lift ). AJcrtnight later Briennc. whoseadmmTa- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Fall op tiik Old R egime. —§ 1. Discord in the court nnd 
ministry; q(Iest1fliir~aB6ut iKe constitution of the Stntes-Gencrnl j 
attitude of the third estate-; the “national assembly.” § 2. % The hall 
closed; the oath of the tennis-court; adhesion of the clergy; the 
royal sitting; victory of the assembly. § 3. The court determines to 
employ force; disturbances in Paris; the Palais Royal; government 
assumed by the electors. § 4. Dismissal of Necker; rising in laris; 
storming of the Bastille; the king yields; royal visit to Paris. § •»• 
Continued disturbances; Bailly and Lafayette; the electors superseded 
Jby a new municipality. § 6. Provincial risings; abolition of feiul" 1 
' privileges on the4th of August. 11. The Constitution.— § 7. Parties 
in the Constituent Assembly; MifabcaiT § 8. Tbe„nghts pf man; a 
single chamber; the suspensive veto. § 9. Officers’ banquet at 
Versailles; march of the women; riot in the palace; the kingjwa 
royal family remove to Paris; all the assembly follows; secession ol 
moderates. § 10. Comparative order; the Jacobin and other clubs. 
§ 11. New territorial divisions; judicial reforms. § 12. frinnncia 
difficulties; confiscation of ecclesiastical property; assignats ; civil 
constitution of the clergy; new attack on the nobles. § 13. *he 
right of peace aud war; responsibility of the opposition, the king, an 
the ministers, for the progress of the revolution. § 14. Mirabeaus 
relations with the court; his policy and his death. § 15. Flight nnrt 
•capture of Louis XVI.; conduct of the assembly; the monnreny 
suspended; the Feuiilans. § 16. Completion of the constitution, 
Robgspifiire’s self-denying ordinance; 'the king’s acceptance; tm. 
Assembly dissolved. IU. Europe AND THE ReV0LPT1 0X 1 t-§ **• 
French encroachments irr-Avigoen, -Alsace, flier; coriVpTnints ol *n 
German princes; the emigres at Coblentz. § 18. Attitude ol 1 
European States; I^opold II. inclined to peace; declaration orPilD* 
I V, The Legislative Assemb ly.— § 19. Parties in the new assembly. 

Feuiilans, JaCftBlhs, and Girondists. § 20. Edicts against the emigran 
and the non-juring priests; the royal veto. § 21. The Girondist 
eager for a war; three armies on the frontier; death of Leopold •* 
the Girondists in office ; declaration of war. § 22. Failure of Frenc 
troops; tho king vetoes two more edicts ; dismissal of Roland and 
colleagues. § 23. Riot of the 20th of June; temporary r&ctio , 
Lafayette in Paris. § 24. The foreign invasion revives host>lit) 
the crown; manifesto of the duke of Brunswick; the Tuile 
stormed on the 10th of August. § 25. Impotence of the nsjerobf. 
the monarchy suspended; Paris under the commune; the royal 
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Temple. § 2G. The Prussians advance to V«*r«I mi; Lafavette u 
prisoner; the September massacres. § 27. Dunn,uric, saves France'; 
the cannonade of \ almy ; end of the monarchy. 

I. Fall of the Old Regime, 5tii of May to 4th of 

August, 1789. 

§ 1. The recall of Necker and the definite summons of the States- 
(ieneral excited universal enthusiasm throughout France But 

*' ,c , two me f ures ' verc stei,s in exactly the same direction. 
Necker was by no means in complete sympathy with the reforming 
party, with which he had allied himself to put pressure on the court. 
Namntmindcd and unsympathetic, lmlhouglit only of .administra¬ 
tive jg & n ii . t haaccuiit xfl ^ c dit > .and-lu S ji'yn tenure of office, and 
hadjm^oneeytion_oL_the_nccds-^uid desires, of .a pcopk amor^T 
x ylum. lie w ^hi^Ubreianer.. Neither was he in accord with 
t hc_ court, Av diec ejJie chielmfluence was exercised.l,y the queen, the 
count of Artois, and the Polignac faction, who were opposed to 
1,1 C0 . n . s " tu ,oonl c l ,ftn S® beyond what was necessary Vo evade 
immcdia e danger. Tiie.djffc rencea bctwecn Keeker and. tire court. 

l thcrcfore without any decided 

' . ^ 7 ° 0 U o'*t lo have taken a line of his own, was 

. capable of n dependent action, and, vacillated.-helplessly between 

SfwVrt nn ° t , ’ r - 1 " " nS ,hU conelition of the government 

o to ma J 'f ail , Vftnlr '*° o{ the reformers and which gave 

The q,„ y r d ,T ° ri ‘ ,nt WOre ,0 f “ U u P° n France, 
lhe Sta cs-Gcncral l.nvmg been summoned, it was necessary to 

determine their constitution, a matter of some difficulty as V ev ln 

never met since 1G14. There were two .mat I- as tne > l,ml 
m Worn n.n lUn, a 1 6 at questions to settle: 

cn Were the three orders to have an equal number of represent*- 

Ins decision offers mi excellent ill.. ° '•> J “- CKl - r > ana 

1,0 stniHl T ,l, 1 ,llustm ‘‘on of the position in which 

he d W!W / 8scn,ial for h »». «'®refore >'» granted 

, “.number of representatives equal to the other two 

tho V, W nl ^ ° r ‘ , 0ru thc fioanocs the pecuniary privileges of 

iraTo mU8t ftboli8,ieJ ' n °d ‘o effect this it seemed 

l and hat , Sh ° U ‘ d '"'divided. On .he other 

hand that measure would make the third estate absolute and 

wouhl involve danger to the constitution. Unable to decide 

between these confhcting considerations, thc minister left the 
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* question of voting unde^crmined. O^All citizens over twenty-five 
years of age who paid t he gyritation-tax we re authorised to choose 
■ representatives; and these rq^e^entatives, the electors as they were 
m called, chose the deputies for their respective estates, and drew up 
^ the cahiers , or lists of grievances and instructions to the deputies. 
These cahiers, which touch upon nearly every department of 
* government and of social organisation, offer the most instructive 
picture of ancient France, and throw a flood of light upon the aims 
and wishes of its various classes. 

On the 5th of May the assembly was opened by colourless 
speeches on the part of the king, Necker and other ministers. 
The total number of deputies amounted to 1139, of whom 291 
represented the clergy, 270 the nobles, and 578 the third estate. 
The different classes had mainly chosen their own members, bu 
.jtathe nobles included twenty-eight members of the parliament, 
whose rank was official, while the commons had chosen twelve 
nobles, including Mirabcau, and two ecclesiastics, of whom one was 
the Abbd Sieyfcs. From the first the third estate assumed a 
resolute attitude on the question of procedure, demanded that 
rotes should be taken by head, and refused to verify the powers o 
its deputies, until the assembly had been constituted by ie 
adhesion of the other orders. Among the nobles there were a 
number of moderate reformers, of whom the most prominent were 
Lafayette, Lally-Tollendal, and Clermont-Tonnerre, who urge* 
this course of action upon their colleagues. But the raajori y» 
influenced by the queen and the count of Artois, refused to give up 
their separate existence, and maintained that deliberation by or e 
and the right of each estate to a veto were essential parts of t 
constitution. The clergy were more evenly divided. Most ol 
great ecclesiastics were inclined to support the nobles, and to opp°- 
a union of the three orders which would leave them powerless 
defend their interests or their religion. But the majority of 
order was composed of ill-paid curis , who had little sympathy wi 
their haughty and high-born superiors, and were inclined to thro 
in their lot with the third estate. On the motion of the cler&X 
commissioners were appointed to devise some compromise, but 
attempt failed. Nothing could be more adroit than the tactics 
the commons, who succeeded in throwing all the blame of 
prolonged inactivity upon the other estates. At last it was deci 
to act with decision. On the 12th of June they invited the clergy 

\ and nobles to join them in a common verification of powers, an 
once proceeded with that necessary preliminary of business, a 
cur A appeared among them, and on the 17th they took-the 
important step of assuming the name of national assembly , 
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ignoring the separate existence of the rival estates. This timing 
measure was followed by others equally bold and prudent. They 
declared that all the existing taxes were illegal, because they 
had not been granted by representatives, and then proceeded to 
authorise their continuance during the session of the assembly. 
This provided them with a valid security against an attempted 
dissolution. They then guaranteed the public debt, and appointed 
a committee to consider the food question anti to concert measures 
for averting a threatened famine. Late on the 19th of June the 
clergy, by 138 votes to 129, decided to join the third estate. The 
majority was mainly composed of the lower clergy, but it con¬ 
tained several bishops, and was headed by the archbishop of 
Bordeaux. 

§ 2. The government was astounded at the rapidity with which 
events had marched. Necker was as irritated as the most 
pronounced supporter of despotism and privilege. The establish¬ 
ment of a single legislative assembly, in which the commons were 
practically supreme, was fatal to his favourite scheme of a double 
chamber like the English parliament, lie advised the king to hold 
a royal sitting, much the same thing as a lit dc justice , to 
conciliate the people by granting the most essential reforms, and to 
order the separate 'deliberation of the three estates on all matters 
concerning the interests of classes. This was a measure which 
might have succeeded earlier, but was now much too late, and 
moreover was not exactly carried out. The court party succeeded 
in gaining tho king’s ear, and convinced him that the interests, not 
only of the crown, but of religion, were at stake. It was determined 
to effect a real coup d*4tat and to strike terror into tho hearts of 
the opposition. But in the meanwhile it was important to prevent 
any further sessions, for fear lest tho union of the clergy with tho 
third estato might make their subsequent separation more difficult. 
On tho pretext that the hall had to be prepared for the royal sitting 
it was occupied by workmen, and when Bailly, tho president, 
arrived in tho morning he was informed that no session could be 
held. I ho assembly was roused to indignation by so palpable a 
trick, and, after some violent proposals had been rejected, they 
adjourned to tho adjacent tennis-court. There, on tho motion of 
Mounier, a deputy of Dauphind, and one of the most moderate oi 
the reformers, all with one exception took a solemn oath “ not to 
desert tho assembly and to meet wherever circumstances shall 
require until the constitution is 6rmly established on a solid founda¬ 
tion.” Tho next day tho count of Artois engage 1 the tennis-court, 
but the deputies fouud more respectable and comfortable quarters 
in the church of St. Louis. Here they were immensely encouraged 
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by the arrival of the majority of the clergy, who were welcomed 
with transports of joy (21 June). 

The court blindly adhered to the programme that had been 
agreed upon. On the 23rd of June Louis XVI. entered the 
assembly with all the impressive pomp of the old regime. Necker 
showed his disapprobation of the changes made in his scheme, and 
revived his waning popularity, by absenting himself. The king, 
who had learnt his lesson only too well from his advisers, proceeded 
to rate the assembly in terms which were equally opposed to 
prudence and to his own acquiescent temper. lie declared that 
the national representatives could only be composed of the three 
estates deliberating apart; only on special occasions and with 
royal permission could a joint meeting be held. lie prohibited the 
discussion of all burning questions, such as the property and 
privileges of classes, and ordered the immediate consideration of 
certain specified reforms which he woi^ld accept without hesitation. 
The decrees of the 17th were declared to be unconstitutional and 
therefore annulled. Finally he ordered the immediate dissolution 
of the assembly, and the meeting in different chambers on the next 
day. “ I can say with truth that no king has ever done so much 
for any nation : support me in this benevolent undertaking, or else 
I will alone secure the welfare of my people and will regard myself as 
their only real representative.” The clergy and nobles obeyed the 
order to separate at once, but the third estate remained in sombre 
silence until Mirabeau rose and inveighed in burning words 
against the insulting dictation they had listened to. On the 
arrival.of the Grand Master of the Ceremonies to remind the 
deputies' of their instructions, the orator turned upon him fiercely 
and bade him tell his master that they wers there by the will oi 
the people, and would not depart unless compelled bayonets. 

It was unanimously decided to maintain the edicts of the 17th, 
and to declare the inviolability of the national representatives. 

The coup d'etat had already failed when those against whom it 
was directed had shown that they were cot intimidated. Louis 
himself was the first to recognise a defeat which ho bad courted 
under the influence of others. The assembly by its firmness had 
ousted the king from the highest position in France, and the first 
great step in the revolution was taken. On the next day the 
majority of the clergy again joined the third estate, and their 
example was followed by 43 nobles, among whom was a prince of 
the royal blood, Philip of Orleans. On the 27th the king sent a 
special request to the rest of the nobles and clergy that they would 
also join the national assembly. With unfeigned reluctance they 
obeyed the royal order and henceforth sat among the men whoso 
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measures they hated and dreaded. They were encouraged hy 
representations from the court that their complaisance woukfnut ho 
permanent and that means would be found to defeat the hostile 
projects of the revolutionists. 

§ 3. The first alarm bciDg over, the court party began to repent of 
the weakness they had shown in allowing the assembly to gain so 
easy a victory. The king was carefully separated from Nccker and 
other moderate advisers, so as to give free play to the influence of 
the queen and the count of Artois. The new scheme was to employ 
force to repress a movement which had become too dangerous to bo 
despised or tolerated. From all parts of the kingdom troops were 
collected, and before long Paris was surrounded by 40,000 men 
The supreme command was entrusted to Marshal Broglie, a veteran 
of the Seven Years’ War, who took his measures as if ho had to 
conduct a regular campaign against a foreign enemy. Such public 
preparations naturally aroused the alarm of the assembly. On the 
motion of Mirabeau a deputation was sent to the king to express 
apprehension and to demand the withdrawal of the troops. Louis 
replied that he had supreme control of the army, that iiis only 
object was to ensure tranquillity, and that if the deputies were 
alarmed they might withdraw to Noyon or Soissons. Such an 
answer was equivalent to a confirmation of the worst fears 

But already the initiative in resistance had been taken' by a far 
more dangerous enemy than the assembly, the people of Paris 
1 or a long tiino the capital had been in a very disturbed state 
chiefly owing to the scarcity of food and the consequent riots 
bread. But since the meeting of the States-Genern ! 1 the disorders 

‘jr ,*-» t ™. Tr .f 

thoir own Anrlc T* ■ ■ 113 name » an( l promoted disorder for 

y w hedt der^ “ fl W IK,Ssiblc - ,hou 8 h ** « certain, that 

it lv l^l, ^ h ® k ' De and ,0 raisc Orleans to the crown, or 

included u ** 6 malice of h ' s numerous enemies has 

uctuded M rabeau among these members of the Orleanist faction, 

but the calumny has been sufficiently refuted. But there is no 
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doubt that tie was fully aware of the designs of the revolutionists, 
ami that he was equally willing to make use of them or to defeat 
them as circumstances dictated. 

The head-quarters of the disorderly element in Paris was in the _ 
cafes which had grown up round the garden of Orleans* residence, , 
the Palais Royal. There was formed a sort of cluh, which had no. 
definite existence, hut which used to meet to discuss affairs and 
which sent out emissaries to promote the course of action which 
it desired. It was their dictatiou which gave to the popular movQ* 
ments a consistency and definiteness of object which they must 
otherwise have lacked. One of the chief aims of their intrigues 
was to corrupt the soldiers, and in this they were conspicuously 
'successful. The result of the a<t<t1qi noration of troops in the capital 
was that those troops became untrustworthy and insubordinate. A 
colonel arrested some of his men for acting in the interests of the 
Palais Royal, the mob released them, and the regiment went over to 
the popular side. . It became known that the native regiments would 
not act against the people, and Broglie had to resort to the still 
more unpopular measure of summoning foreign troops to effect the 
designs of the court. The excitement in Paris steadily increased, 
and there was no adequate authority to put down the tumults. In 
this crisis the government of the city was assumed by the electors 
who had chosen the deputies for the Statos-Gcncral, and they ful¬ 
filled their self-imposed task with an energy and devotion that 
reflected the highest credit upon them. It was mainly due to their 
exertions that supplies were obtained and that the city was saved 


from the horrors of famine. 

§ 4. Meanwhile the court party adhered to their plan. On the 
11th of July Nccker and three of his colleagues were summarily 
dismissed and banished, and their places filled by devotee 
royalists, Bretcuil, Broglie, Foulon, and Laporte. This was a 
tremendous blow to the assembly, which was now confronted y 
a united and avowedly hostile ministry. A deputation was sen 
to demand Neckers recall and to renew the petition for the 
dismissal of the troops. An unsatisfactory answer from the king 
provoked edicts in favour of the fallen ministers, and the assembly 
decided to sit night and day to prevent a forcible closing of the ball. 
To relieve the president from the fatigue involved by this measure 
Lafayette was elected vice-president. But agam it 'vas evident 
that the real battle was to be fought in Pans and not at Ver* 
The news of the dismissal of the mmisters reached he Palais Boya 
on the 12th: at once Camille Desmoulins, the most eloquent ot » 
popular orators, denmmeed the king’s action as the tocsin for a S_ 
Bartholomew of the patriots, and called upon the people to rise m 
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defence of them lives and liberties. The mob rose in obedience to 
th s suggestion, and ,n the Tuileries gardens came into collision 
p‘‘ ‘regiment. Blood was shed in the skirmish, but the 
French guards joined the citizens and forced the Germans to retre t 
I was feared that a general attack would be.made upon the capital' 
and the troops and citizens remained on the defensive all Zht 
l 10 <la y thc mob repaired to the Hotel dc Ville and demanded 
arms from the electors. Flesselles, the provost of the merchants 
and head of the old municipality, put them off with promises 
and assurances that were never fulfilled. The greatest disorder 
prevailed, ami the criminal classes took advantage of it to commit ' 
the worst outrages with impunity. To serve the double purpose o! 
restoring tranquillity and defending the city, the electors determined 
to orgamso the citizens into a military force, and thus laid the 
foundation of the famous Natioual Guard. All that was now 
wanted was arms, and they were obtained by an attack on the 
Invahdes. The attention of the mob was now directed To Z 
buiious fortress of the Bastille, the most conspicuous monument of the 
old despotism, which commanded the Faubourg St. Antoine whence 
the worst class of thc rioters were furnished. After a sic^o of 
several hours the garrison compelled thc commander, Dc Launay / 
surrender on condition that the lives of the -arrison s „ „l,, y ’ 

The leaders of the attack did what thef co^d “ "‘T ’ 

promise, but the mob was too infur at dTo lT en eitWtoT ,llL " r 
or to authority. Dc Launay with several of h a ..! - . S °" 

murdercil, and the rest of thc garrison who ^ bora . lnnlc8 " ils 
HOtel do Ville, were with ddliculty savS by tl c elect Z 

tention was now called to thc failure of Pi™ » . Cto ‘ H ; At ‘ 
promises of procuring arms, and a letter which bad Sen fo^ f u 
Do Launay was considered to prove that he hadsi iT ? P °“ 
betraying the jxiople until succour could arrive FI,« n >• T 
bravo the matter out and acreod t„ , 1 ltsscllcs tried to 

l-alais Royal, but on the way he was slTT'qT “ CCUStrs to 41,0 
in Pans, the troops which had been ^ m * C wnB su l ,rcmc 
utterly untrustworthy and' tl»A « assiduously collected were 

nothingbut withdraw from the city mmand0r ’ Bescnval " could d ° 

dJ!^ 0 SS l ^!trSr ed ihe80evcn P-is bad been 

to renew his declaration of the TTrd “f J The kin 6 wna 

thousand copies had been mini 1 e * June ’ of wb,ch several 

force was to compel its accTntnnre T CI , rcuIation - The military 

then to bo dissolved To nmvlTr by the assomb ly. which was 

notes had been struck off P fflr , e fo ^‘ rainedinte financial necessities, 

danger from the mob of Paris was* in Tnd* ° * lu " drcd f»«on fc The 

“ns was ill imderstood, and despised by the 
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ignorant aud thoughtless courtiers. The assembly was perfectly 
aware of these designs, and was sitting in momentary expectation 
of a crisis, when the news came of the disturbances at Paris. One 
deputation after another was sent to the king to demand the 
removal of the troojvs as the one method of securing tranquillity, but 
he refused to yield. At last it was announced that the Bastille 
had fallen, and that De Launay and Flesselles had jicrished. A 
third deputation was proposed, but Clermont-Tonnerrc interfered 
with the words: “No, let us leave them the night for reflection; 
kings, like other men, must pay for experience.” In the morning 
the question of a deputation was again discussed, when the news 
came that the king was on his way to the assembly. He was 
received in profound silence until in a few spontaneous words ho 
expressed his trust in the deputies and announced that he had 
ordered the troops to quit both Paris and Versailles. Enthusiastic 
applause welcomed these words, the assembly rose in a body and 
escorted the king to the palace amidst the cheers of the crowd. 
Louis followed up his tardy policy of concession by declaring his 
willingness to recall Necker, and by asking the assembly to act as 
mediator for him, both with the minister and with the cilizens. A 
deputation of a hundred members was appointed to carry the 
welcome news tc Paris, where they were received in triumph. 
Bailly, the first president of the National Assembly, was elected 
mayor of Paris, and Lafayette, who was hailed by his admirers ns 
the champion of liberty in two hemispheres, was made commander 
of the newly formed National Guard. It was determined to 
signalise the restoration of peace by inducing the king to visit his 
capital. Louis, who lacked everything except courage and good¬ 
nature, undertook the journey in spite of the misgivings of Ins 
family, and the royal entry was made on the 17th of July with every 
external appearance of ouccess. The promoters of the coup tltlai 
were forced to acknowledge their defeat, and the most prominent of 
them, the count of Artois, the princes of Conde and Conti, and 
the Polignac family, evaded the popular fury by speedy flight to 
Turin where they strove to restore their failing cause by foreign 
intervention. Necker returned from exile, and his journey throug 1 
France resembled a triumphal procession. Never, either before or 
afterwards, did he enjoy such unlimited popularity, but he owed it 
rather to his sufferings than to his achievements, and auother year 
of office lost him both the regard of the people and his reputation 

stat^ July was the second of the great daysof-lhe 

Revolution The 23rd of June had given supreme 
authority to the assembly; the fall of the Bastille estabbshed the 
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sovereignty of the people. Such conspicuous and speedy successes 
seemed to justify the expectation that tranquillity would now be 
restored, but this was not the case. Tho disturbances in Paris 
continued. Foulon and his son-in-law Berthier, who were 

suspected of having helped to bring about tho scarcity of corn, 
were brutally murdered in spite of the efforts of Lafayette to save 
them. It is almost certain that these and other outrages were 
concerted, and were not due to the spontaneous passions of the 
“job. It must be remembered that the Orleanist faction was still 
disappointed. They had hoped for the deposition if not for tho 
death of tho king, but Louis had been formally reconciled with the 
people. Their only chance lay in urging on the movement of 
revolution, in discrediting the new authorities and overthrowing tho 
supremacy of the middle class, who were opposed by nature and 
interest to further employment of violence. Bailly and Lafayette, 
the representatives of this class, did all they could to restore order 
and confidence. The latter organised the National Guard and gavo 
them as their colours the famous tricolour, composed of the blue 
and red, the colours of Paris, and tho white of tho monarchy, 
uaniy, a student of astronomy and mathematics, who had little 
experience of practical affairs, found his post au almost intolerable 
burden. I ho electors, just os they were beginning to cope 
successfully with tho task they had undertaken, were dismissed 
with ingratitude, and replaced by 120 deputies, two from each 
distnet. I ho now administrators had the will hut not tho 
experience to rule, and showed scanty respect for tho mayor whom 
popular acclamation and not their own choice had selected And 
their own authority was not absolute. Everywhere the fatal 
dootnno was adopted, that representatives can only, carry out the 
will of their constituents. This gave enormous advantages to thp 
underground agitators. If a conimitteo opposed them, they appealed 
to tho municipality, if that body was equally resoluto thoy 
complained to tho districts. Everybody wished to govern no one 
to obey. The great problem was still to supply the capital with 
food, and Bailly spent night and day at the deliberations of tho 
committee of subsistence. Tho destruction of the barriers and 
the consequent cessation of tho octroi, or tax on provisions, left 
tho city without funds, and the mo ney which nurchnspd r-nrn fm- 
Pans, often at a ruinous loss, had to be.furnished by tho central 
government. Even in fulfilling this necessary duty the committee 
was hampered by the reckless conspirators. All sorts of expedients 
were employed to disgust the people with tho bread that was 
supplied them, and the National Guard had to be employed i u 
. protecting tho convoys of corn and tho bakers’shops. The duke 
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of Orleans was even accused of buying up corn so as to increase die 
scarcity. Bailly’s Memoirs give a vivid picture of the anxieties and 
worries of each day that elapsed before the new harvest could be 

6 § 6. Meanwhile disorders had spread from the capital to tho 
provinces. Everywhere the old authorities were replaced by new 
ones, and the sudden change of system destroyed all the repressive 
powers of government. In the north the lower classes suddenly 
refused to pay the accustomed services and dues, and thus deprive 
their superiors of the means of subsistence. In the southern 
provinces 1 the peasants set themselves to take a terrible vengeance 
for the oppressions which they had endured for centuries.Auvergne, 
Dauphin*, and Franche-Comtd were the scene of frightful atro¬ 
cities: castles were burnt, nobles and their families were tortured 
and killed, and all the horrors of the old Jacquerio were renew 

W, The > ln?elHg^« U rf these events reached the National Assembly 
on tho 4th of August, and roused the members from an academical 
disoussion of the" rights of man, which had been started by 
Lafayette. The assembly was the only body which could restore 
order, but it was rightly felt that this must be preceded by a 
removal of grievances. Two nobles, Noailles and d Aiguillon, 
be„an tho work of destruction by proposing the abolition of all 
feudal rights and of all exemptions and privileges enjoyed by 
individuals aud corporations. The proposals were received wi 
acclamation, aud the assembly promptly decreed that it annulled 
the feudal regime, abolished all privileges with regard to subsidies, 
and declared every citizen admissible to all offices and d gnities, 
ecclesiastical, civil, and military.” A perfect frenzy of self-abno- 
iration seized the deputies, every one hastened to resign or abolish 
Someth ng, whether be possessed it or not. The sitting was pro- 
Wcd tifl midnight, while one decree after another was earned 
wb! reckless haste, and finally Louis XVI. was formally declared 

the " restorer of French liberty.” _ , ^ it 

The famous 4th of August, which was afterwards called the St 
Bartholomew of property,” destroyed the last relics of the feudal 
B _,tem in France and marks the final termination of the ancien 
The following is a brief summary of the decrees that were 
’T ted bv the assembly. Serfdom, corvees, aud all the customary 
ttd ° ves that the lords had been accustomed to exact from their 
BerV ' nt _ wero abolished: the exclusive rights of hunting and the 
peasants . f or poaching were clone away with: the guild 

“7*!in the towns were dissolved: offices 
w n ero°™ longer to be sold, end the administration of justice was to 
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be gratuitousi the lords lost all their old rights of jurisdiction: 
tithes were to be redeemed and converted into a money-tax : the 
payment of annates to Rome and the plurality of benefices were 
forbidden. It is perfectly true that these changes were too 
sweeping and too important to be made all at once and with so 
little consideration ; it is true that the work of destruction ought 
not to have been accomplished until a new system was ready to 
replace the old; it is true that the deputies acted under the 
influence of an excitement that overpowered all considerations of 
statesmanship or even of justice. Nevertheless the work was 
essentially necessary, and there was something grand and im¬ 
pressive in the spirit of self-sacrifice that had been shown. The 
decrees of the 4th of August inflicted great temporary disasters 
upon France, but they have given great blessings to humanity. 
Ihcy vindicated for all time the freedom of labour and the equality 
of all men before the law. 

^ £ 

II. Tub Cokstitution, 4tii of August, 1789, to 30th of 

September, 1790. 

§ 7. The old system having perished, tho monarchy having 
abdicated its powers to tho assembly and the nation, tho privileges 
which divided classes having been abolished, it was now impera¬ 
tively necessary to commence the great work of establishing a new 
constant on which should give permanence to tho great changes 
that had been made* 1 rom tho time tho assembly began to 
grapple with real work, in which questions of principle 

were involved, parties began necessarily to form themselves in its 
midst. On the right sat the partisans of reaction, all members of 
tho clergy and of the noble class, who wished not so much to 
prevent further change as to undo what had been already 
accomplished. Hitherto they had mostly maintained a con¬ 
temptuous silence, in tho hope that the court would find some 
means of changing the course of affairs. Now that they began to 
take part in business they posed as tho champions of prerogative and 
privilege. But their conduct was still factious and reckless : not in¬ 
frequently they allied themselves with the extreme party in the hope 
of carrying measures which would bring the assembly into disrepute, 
lheir most prominent representatives were Maury, an ecclesiastic, 
Cazales, a noble and an officer, and d’EpnSmesnil, the champion of 
tho Parliament of Paris. But on the whole the party was not 
conspicuous either for ability, prudence, or patriotism, and it 
gradually lost ground as its numbers were decreased by the con- 
tinuouR emigration. » 
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In the centre sat the moderate party, the allies of Necker, headed 
6y honest and capable men such as Mounier, Malouct, Lally- 
Tollcndal, and Clermont-Tonnerre. They had been disgusted by 
the popular excesses in Paris and elsewhere, they were eager to stop 
a movement which they could no longer hope to control, and they 
wished to direct all their efforts to the formation of a permanent 
N and effective constitution. Their ideal was a system like that of 

.— -x ' crf 

J ’hcre can be no 
k-c saved France 

from many of its JubJequck disasters, byt unfortuhately it was too 
much bound up witL ^ecWt* l^ad be been the great statesman 
that bis admirers deemed him, he might have directed the course 
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was a mere financier, with no «dequatcxo»c*p#on.of the grejft i; 
that were being raised, and with Disability to grapple with the 
great practical difficulties that stoodm'his way. *T he failurd of his 
administration involved the defeat of the party with which he was 

identified. • • • • 

Tlie left was occupied by the great mass of jhe deputies who 
had no particular union, and who by noimeans shared -the same, 
Opinions on all subjects. Generally they sympathised with the 
revolution, and they were united by a common antipathy to 
despotism and to class privileges, but they included the most 
opposite viSrtrsMis* to where the movement was to end. #On the' 
extreme'left sat. a Small and as yet unnoticed group of fanatics wha 
already dreamed’ of a republic. Among them were Robespierre, 
Pdtion and BuzoC 1 ; but no one could foretell their future prominence. . 
The most extreme of the prominent leaders of the assembly were . 
the heads of the Breton Club, Barnave, Duport^nd Lameth, whose 
vouth and ardent courage made them willing ^Biccept and make 
the best of any change. They believed in the people, -and were 
ready to pardon even its excesses. More prudent aud still more 
prominent were two men who played a great part in the constituent 
assembly, Sieyes, its legislator, and Mirabeau, its orator. Mirabeau 
was undoubtedly the great man of the day. Bom of a noble family, 
lie bad been driven to vice and despair by the persecutions of-Ins 
father and he had conceived a bitter loitflnng for the political and 
soc al ’aystenf that had made sucli treatment possible. Hence he 
had thrown himself heart and soul into the revolutionary movement, 
hnd emuloved his pen-and his voice to maintain the couragyf the 
!£HSl ^ eWthe wrath of the people. So incest ^ 
his activity and so^vide-spread were h.s connections that ^ 
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enemies attributed every outbreak to liis intrigues. Ilis attacks 
upon the queen had roused the bit^ir enmity of the court, where 
he was regarded as the apostle of rebellion And of unbelief. Ilut 
Mirabeau, though liable to lose his self-control in fits.of passion, 
was not a mere destroyer, and was not without a plan of his own 
for the regeneration of Franco. His enmity was satisfied by the 
destruction of the privileged classes from which he had severed 
himself; he had no quarrel with the monarchy, of which he now 
• became the champion.. He was convinced that the changes th€t 
|^ad been made u^re not inconsistent with the existence of a strong 
^central power, 9 even with that of a new a/istocracy. He was 
confident that he could build up a new organism in place of the 
old*, and he eagerly sought for an oppdftunity to make the attempt. 
His ambition—-and ^is was well known, both to friends and 
opponents—was to minis ter. It would perhaps have been well 

if the court Could have made up their minds to employ him; but 
the queen regarded him as a ifionster and as the author of all the 
mischief, while the king disliked him as a libertine almost more 
than ho feared him as a politician. As long as he was excluded 
« from oflice > Mi'abeau was foiled to side witlj the opposition, both to 
mnintaitv.the popularity in which lay his strength, and to force his 
. way to the position that was denied him. His great disadvantage 
was that he had no organised following—that lie was his own 
• party. His haughty and independent temper would brook no 
« associates on terms of equality. He despised the assembly of 
which ho was the guiding spirit, he despised me<f*>critil^like 
- Lafayette and Neck*, whoso popularity irt*le-t^n-« power; and 
wliilo he knew of the intrigues of the duk^of Orleans, be always 
regarded that prince with unmixed contempt. Another'point on 
winch his conduct was open to attack wAsJiis -pecuniary difficulties. 
He was constanthmbarassed by his creditors, and even when the 
death of liis fatW left him a considerable property he "hover' had 
the time- to arrange hie affairs. These circumstances ahd his lavish 
•habits made the acquisition of money unusually important to him 
mul this laid hhn open to charges of venality and corruption which 
it was mot easy to refute. U is impossible to assert" that Mirabeau 
could have succeeded in ca^eg out the grand schemes which -ho 
so confidently propounded, o^frat he could‘have checked the 
revolutionary m,ovem«^*itTTis equally ce/fein" that no ono else 
could. p « u • , t • 

§ 8. The of.^ie Assembly rfter'the 4th of August was 

to rcaumifRtBdisSugsion about the rights of man, which ended in the 
Jsauiflg of the declaration-on the 27th. It was a feeble and un¬ 
necessary imitation of the great American manifesto. Philosophy 
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cal definitions were laid down by the vote of a majority, and 
principles were enunciated which, if logically carried out, would 
put an end to all government. Then the assembly took into 
consideration the proposals of a committee which had been 
authorised to prepare a scheme of the constitution. The first 
great dispute arose on the question whether the legislature should 
consist of one or two chambers. The suggestion was that the first 
chamber should consist of six hundred members chosen by the 
people, while the second or senate should contain two hundred 
members, nominated by the king on the presentation of the depart¬ 
ments. On the left the cry was raised that this would destroy the 
equality which had just been laid down in the declaration of 
rights; on the right the nobles and clergy resented a proposal 
which disregarded all their claims and pretensions. The union of 
these two extremes decided the matter, and it was carried by a 
large majority that the legislature should be indivisible. Then 
came the still more burning question as to the relations of the 
crown and the legislature. It was proposed that the king should 
have a veto upon all laws adopted by the assembly. The left 
raised a loud outcry against a proposal which left the interests and 
wishes of twenty-five millions at the mercy of one man. Mirabeau, 
who had previously announced his opinion on this point, vigorously 
opposed any further encroachment upon the royal power. But 
opinion was becoming agitated outside the assembly. The Palais 
Royal taught the cry a has le veto to a mob which thought it 
meant a kind of tax. Keeker, always afraid of losing the popu¬ 
larity which had restored him to office, induced the king to accept 
a compromise. The veto was to be suspensive and not absolute, 
i.e. the king could postpone an act of the assembly for four years; 
but if two successive legislatures adhered to it his opposition had 
to be withdrawn. The supporters of the crown found themselves 
deserted by their own leader, and the suspensive veto was decreed 
on the 21st of September. 

§ 9. Meanwhile the disorders went on in the provinces as well as 
in Paris. In the latter the number of representatives had been 
increased from 120 to 300, but without introducing any unanimity 
into the administration. The real power was in the hands of the 
national guard and of its idolised commander, Lafayette. They 
represented the bourgeoisie , or middle class, and succeeded in 
repressing the worst outrages. The Orleanists saw that a new 
effort must be made to attain their objects. Their most prominent 
leaders were the journalists, Desmoulins, Loustalot and Marat, and 
mob-orators like Danton and St. Huruge. But the real dir ^f re 
were a small knot of men who immediately surrounded the duke. 
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They conceived the plan of cither murdering the king of 
terrifying him into flight. In either case the duke could he raised 
to power as regent if not as king. The discussion about the veto 
had given occasion for fresh disturbances, and the question of 
the king’s flight had been seriously debated at Versailles. But 
Louis himself refused to leave the coast clear for his ambitious 
and worthless relative. It was necessary to try some more direct 
attack. The conduct of the court afforded a convenient opportunity. 
The royal guards had been strengthened by the arrival of the 
regiment of Flanders, and the officers of the former entertained the 
new-comers at a bauquet in the palace (October). Late in the 
evening the royal family appeared in the hall and were received with 
an outburst of enthusiasm. It was reported, probably with inten¬ 
tional exaggeration, that the tricolour had been trampled under 
foot in drunken excitement and that all the guests had adopted 
the white cockade. In Paris the greatest alarm was felt and 
simulated, and the most disquieting rumours of an intended 
counter-revolution were industriously circulated. On the 5th of 
October a mob of women marched to Versailles accompanied by 
the riff-raff of the population. They entered and harangued the 
assembly, and a deputation gained admission to the king, who 
satisfied them with promises of bread and kind words. The 
national guard called upon Lafayette to lead them to Versailles 
lor the maintenance of peace, but he refused to march till he had 
received orders from the municipality, and it was not till late in 
the arternoon, after the mob had come into armed collision with 
tho guards, that he appeared upon the scene. His arrival restored 
order be replaced tho guards by hia own troops, and after guarantee¬ 
ing the king s security he retired to rest. In the early morning a 
party of rioters obtained admission into the palace by a neglected 
door. Murdering the guards whom they met, they advanced to 
the queen s apartments, and it was only with great difficulty and 
by the heroic self-sacrifice of her defenders that she was enabled 
to escape to the king. Lafayette, who had txen roused by the 
unwelcome intelligence of this new outbreak, now brought up his 
troops and cleared the palace. But outside the utmost disorder 
and excitement prevailed, and the cry was raised which had already 
been beard in the capital, ‘-the king to Paris." Louis was 
compelled to show himself at a window and to make a sign of 
acquiescence. Without delay the compulsory journey had to be 
undertaken, and on the evening of the 6th the royal family 
arrived at the Tuilenea. They had been preceded by the mob 
bearing the heads of tho murdered guards, and they wero accom¬ 
panied by a crowd of women who declared that there was no 
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louger any fear of famine as they brought with them “ the baker 
and the baker's wife and the little bakers boy.” 

The 5th of October marks a new and disastrous change in the 
course of the revolution. The presence of the king and the 
government in Paris confirmed the supremacy which that city had 
assumed in France, and gave irresistible powers to the mob. So 
well appreciated were the inevitable results that when the assem¬ 
bly determined to follow the king, and took up its quarters in the 
riding-school near the Tuileries, more than a hundred members, 
including Mounier and Lally-Tollendal, refused to retain their 
seats. It was no wonder that men sought to discover the originator 
of the popular rising. The court attributed it to the evil influence 
of Mirabeau, but his innocence was subsequently proved to the 
satisfaction even of Marie Antoinette, and the charge is based 
merely upon the fact that he had early information of the rising. 
The real authors of the mischief were the duke of Orleans and his 
associates, and subsequently a letter was found in his handwriting 
to the effect that “ the money has not been earned, as the simpleton 
still lives.” The court was probably aware of his atrocious designs, 
and forced him to retire for a time to England. It was on this 
occasion that Mirabeau expressed his contempt for the prince who 
had wished to be bis king, and whom he would not employ ns his 


lackey. 

§ 10. The removal to Paris had one unexpected result, the restora¬ 
tion of comparative order for a time. The middle classes, having 
obtained the supremacy that they desired, showed an unwonted 
determination to exercise it with firmness. When the mob rose 
and murdered a baker named Francois, the assembly, on Mirabeau s 
motion, carried a strong measure which authorised the summary 
procedure of martial law, and entrusted its administration to the 
old court of the Chatelet. Lafayette and his national guard 
became masters of Paris, and the rioters, having lost their pay¬ 
master, retired into obscurity. But opinions were none the less 
excited because they ceased to be translated into action. This is 
the era of the clubs, which contributed to define more clearly the 
lines of party divisions, and which acted as a sort of link between 
the assembly and public opinion. By far the most important was 
the club which had been originally founded by the deputies from 
Brittany, but which obtained the name of Jacobin from the quarters 
which it took up in Paris. Its character was now wholly altered, 
and it be<*an to admit others besides members of the assembly and 
to affiliate corresponding clubs in the chief provincial cities. As 
its numbers increased/its opinions became more extreme, and sevemt 
of its former leaders, Igfayette, Sieyds and Chapelier* deserted it to 
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form a new club, that of *89. The nobles and clergy who were 
opposed to the revolution sought to imitate the tactics of their 
enemies and formed a club of their own, which, after several 
changes of name, was suppressed by the municipality as a source of 
disorder. These and numerous other clubs served to maintain the 
public interest in political questions, while the assembly took 
advantage of the restoration of order to continue its work of 
establishing the constitution. It will be convenient to summarise 
their labours instead of endeavouring to follow the chronological 
course of their decrees, which took several months to elaborate. 

§ 11. One of the earliest and most important tasks which the as¬ 
sembly undertook was to destroy the old system of provincial adminis¬ 
tration, as they had already destroyed that of the central government. 
On the 23rd of December, 1789, the old provinces were completely 
abolished, with all their separate privileges and institutions, with 
all that marked the fact that they had once been independent 
states. France was divided into eighty-three departments, whose 
boundaries were merely geographical and whose names had to be 
invented on the spot. The departments, which were as nearly as 
possible equal in extent, were subdivided into districts, and these 
again into rural cantons, containing five or six parishes, and into 
communes. All these divisions were to have a regular organisation 
based upon the same model. The department had an administra¬ 
tive council of thirty-six members and an acting directory of five ; 
the district had also a smaller council and directory, though 
subordinate to those of the department. The canton was originally 
intended to be merely an electoral unit, in which all active citizens 
assembled to choose electors, and these latter were to choose every 
two years the members of the various councils or directories, and 
also the deputies to the next legislative chamber. An activo 
citizen was a man who paid a direct tax amounting to at least 
three days' wages: to be a member of any of the councils a man 
must pay at least fifty days* wages, while a still higher qualification 
was exacted for members of the legislature. These subdivisions 
were sufficiently contrary to the rights of man, but they serve to 
show how entirely the middle class had the upper hand at this 
time. Tho commune, which was the most important of the newly 
organised divisions, was to be governed by a council and an 
executive municipality, their^ *.mber were to be proportioned to 
that of the population, and they were to be chosen, not by 
intermediary electors, but directly by the people. These changes 
were not exactly models of legislative wisdom. Their object was 
to establish the national unity, to make people no longer Normans 
or Bretons or Gascons, but simply Frenchmen. But one evil was 
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only avoided by incurring a greater. The units were so much 
stronger than the central government that the 44,000 communes 
seemed likely to develop into so many independent republics. 
But it was a sufficiently striking departure from the old system 
when a score or two of intendants under the minister of finance 
governed the whole of France. Now it was reckoned that one 
man out of every thirty-four was an elected official. Naturally 
the greatest discontent was aroused in the provinces, which were 
proud of their separate existence; and in some, as in DauplnntS, an 
attempt was made to opi>ose the will of the assembly-. But the 
passion for unity was strong in France, and the eflorts of the 
champions of provincial independence were soon swallowed up in 
the more dangerous movements of the privileged classes. 

The reforms in the judicial administration were almost equally 
sweeping and extensive : that they were more prudent is probably 
due to the presence of numerous able and experienced lawyers m 
the assembly. The old parliaments, one of the sturdiest elements 
of the old rdgime, disappeared as a matter of course. Now that 
offices were no longer saleable and the administration of justice was 
cratuitous, their existence became impossible. Trial by jury was 
unanimously introduced in criminal cases, but the lawyers success¬ 
fully opposed its employment to decide civil cases where questions 
of law were mixed up wiih those of fact. The new judicial 
institutions were naturally based upon the local divisions. Every 
department had a criminal court, every district a civil court, a 
supreme court of cassation was established in Paris. Even the 
canton was made a judicial unit and received juges dc paix , or 
justices of the peace. Torture and leltres de cachet were prohibited, 
heresy and witchcraft ceased to be crimes, and the punishment of 
death was limited to a very few offences. A great stand was made 
by the royalists on the question whether the judges should bo 
appointed by the king. But the natural dread of royal intervention 
in judicial matters was too strong, and it was carried that they 
should be chosen from among the lawyer class by the electors of 
the various districts and departments. This was the great defect 
of the new system. The old courts may have been corrupt, but 
they were at least independent. In the administration of justice 
the influence of the mob is at least as dangerous an evil as the 
despotism of a monarch. 

§ 12. While these great measures were being discussed, the assem 
bly was always being confronted with the great problem of France, 
the finances. Their condition had been steadily going from bad to 
worse because the disorders of the revolution had cut off many o 

the sources of revenue, while the expenditure had been enormous y 
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Increased. Huge sums bad been swallowed up iu providing Paris 
with corn, in organising the national guard, and in compensatin'' 
the members of the parliaments. The assembly had naturally 
wished to postpone the granting of money until the constitution 
was completed, but the pressure of immediate necessities had been 
too strong. Neckcr pursued his usual policy of disguising the real 
condition of things, and sought only to postpone bankruptcy by 
temporary palliatives. He had demanded and obtained two loans 
one of thirty and another of eighty millions, but through deficient 
information the assembly fixed the rate of interest too low and 
neither was successful. Then he demanded a patriotic contribution 
of a fourth of every income, the assessment to be made on the 
declaration of each individual. This had been carried by the impe¬ 
tuous oratory of Mirabeau, who insisted that as the assembly 
depended for its financial information on the minister, lie must bo 
implicitly trusted and must accept the sole responsibility for the 
measures which he recommended. Still the needs of the "ovem- 
ment were as pressing as ever, and Keeker’s resources seemed to be 
exhausted. He had hoped for a moment that the tithes might be 
employed for state uses, but the deputies had preferred to make a 
present of them to the landowners. It was in these circumstances 
that lalleyrand J-o.ntcd to what seemed at first sight a source of 
boundless wealth, the estates of the church. He maintained that 

f r '“ ( C i e : gy f :7 rU " 0t tUC 0 'T,' 8 but °"‘y the administrators and 
trustees of tlieir domains, and he therefore proposed that the nation 

should approbate them and at the same time undertake to proWde 
for the clergy and for the expenses of public worship. A tremen¬ 
dous outcry was raised by the class whom it was proposed to 
despoil, but in vain, and it was decreed that the property of the 
church stood at the disposal of the nation. It was hoped that this 
measure would give renewed security to public credit, but as the 
iope was disappointed it bccamo necessary to proceed to action A 
decree of the 19th of December, 1789, order'd the sale o church 
property to the value of 400 millions. Hut the general feeling „f 
insecurity was so great that no purchasers could be found, and for 
some time the edict was fruitless. It was not for three monUrn 
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church property were issued by tho state and their circulation was 
made compulsory. On application the holder of one of these 
assignats could realise in land, and thus the property was gradually 
sold, while becoming immediately available for the needs of tho 
exchequer. Thus at last the financial problem was solved, though 
only for a time and not without disastrous results in the future. 

The clergy, who had at first been more in sympathy with tho 
revolution than the nobles, became now equally antagonistic, and 
did all in their power to obstruct the progress of affairs. The 
reforming party now discovered that the church was an essential 
part of the old regime, and, as a privileged and exceptional body, 
was inconsistent with the revolutionary organisation. The financial 
needs which had suggested the attack on property were replaced by 
other and less practical motives when it came to altering the con¬ 
stitution. There were a number of Jansenists in the assembly 
who had a long score of oppression and ill-treatment to settle with 
tho orthodox clergy. There were a still Larger number of men who 
had imbibed tho doctrines of Voltaire and the encyclopaidists, and 
who were not likdy to neglect an opportunity of giving expression 
to their opinions/* The iirst step was taken by destroying tho 
monasteries and all the orders except those which employed them¬ 
selves in works of charity. Their wealth was confiscated, but their 
members received pensions from tho state. In July, 1790, tho 
assembly took a further step, and decreed the civil constitution of tho 
clergy. Tho old geographical divisions were abolished and every 
department was made into a bishopric. The bishops and parish 
priests were to be chosen, like the secular magistrates and officials, 
by tho electors of the departments and districts. The cathedral 
chapters wero abolished, no demand was to bo made for a papal 
confirmation, and the authority of no bishop or metropolitan was to 
be recognised whose see did not lie within the boundaries of France. 
Tho pecuniary treatment of tho church was neither lavish nor par¬ 
simonious. The salaries of the bishops were lowered, but those of 


tho cures were raised. . 

The civil constitution roused the clergy to open war against tho 
revolution, which at this time celebrated with great pomp tho first 
anniversary of the 14th of July. The assembly was exasperated 
into following up one false step by another. In November it was 
r.rdnrcd that all the clergy should take an oath to observe the civil 
constitution under penalty of dismissal. This provoked an imme¬ 
diate schism which gave speedy occasion for a civil war. An 

^rmnus number of priests refused the oath and were replaced by 
others But the refractory priests were in most cases the most 
X, and naturally retained their hold on tbeir congregations in 
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many places. This schism proved one of the most serious obstacles 
to the revolution. Before this the assembly had completed its 
attack upon the nobles by abolishing all titles and liveries. Hence¬ 
forth the privileged classes formed a close alliance for the recovery 
of their rights. “ The opposition of the magistrates had caused 
agitation without result; that of the clergy kindled a civil war ; that 
of the nobles, in which the other classes combined, was destined to 
produce the foreign invasion of France.” 

§ 13. In 1700 a quarrel broke out between England and Spain 
about the territory of Nootka Sound, in California, and it seemed likely 
that the Family Compact of the Bourbons would involve France in the 
contest. This gave rise to an important discussion as to whether 
the right of making peace and war should be invested in the crown 
under the new constitution. The revolutionary party, still in¬ 
fluenced by an ovcrjiowcring suspicion and dread of the royal 
power, wished to transfer this right to the assembly. Mirabeau 
triumphantly pointed out that sufficient trammels had been im¬ 
posed to remove all danger of royal despotism, and denounced tho 
absurdity of attributing an essential function of the executive 
to a legislative assembly. This defection of the great tribune 
disconcerted the majority. The Jacobins put up Barnave to 
answer him, and a pamphlet was hawked about the street, “ Tho 
Great Treason of Count Mirabeau." But the next day Mirabeau 
returned to the attnek, tore Barnave's eloquent sophistries to pieces 
and compelled the reluctant assembly to accept a compromise. It 
was decreed that war can only be decided upon by a decree of the 
assembly, based upon a formal and express proposition from the 

S'' him ’ Th ° kinS nl ° ne Cftn ,naintai '> relations 

for war 3,Wt r , 8 ; nc « oli ? tors * preliminary measures 

tor war, and direct its operations.” In spite of this victory, as it was 
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they discredited themselves and the monarchy; and when the 
most important questions came on for decision they usually walked 
out without voting. Equally blamcablo was the invincible weak¬ 
ness and vacillation of the king, who remained perfectly passive, 
and could never bring himself to refuse his sanction to the most 
harmful decrees. But the most culpable of all were the ministers, 
Nccker at their head, who simply obliterated themselves and left 
the whole responsibility of the government to the assembly and 
the local councils. 

§ 14. The true policy of the king was to have allied himself closely 
with the modorate party, and to have exercised by their means an 
influence over the course of events. There was one man whose 
friendship was as valuable as his enmity was dangerous, Mirabeau, 
who after the abolition of titles became plain M. Riquctti. An 
opponent of the old rdgime, but a supporter of the monarchy, lie 
took the first step in offering his assistance to the court. His most 
intimate friend, the count dc Lamarck, was a Belgian noble who was 
attached both by origin and sympathy to Marie Antoinette, and ho 
acted as mediator in the matter. Mirabeau, falsely accused of being 
an author of the rising on the 5th of October, was really profoundly 
opposed to the king’s residence in Paris. Directly afterwards ho 
drew up a memorial, in which he urged Louis to escape to some 
other town in France, and dwelt earnestly on the inevitable results 
of remaining in the hands of the Paris mob. The document was 
conveyed by Lamarck to the count of Provence, but no notice was 
taken of it. It was at this time that Mirabeau conceived the 
design of forcing himself into the ministry, and to facilitate this 
be proposed that the ministers should be invited to take scats in 
the assembly. But his attitude and ambition inspired distrust 
amongst liis former associates, and a law was carried (6 November, 
1789)° that no member of the assembly should hold office during 
its session. This was a direct blow to all his hopes, and also to 
the prosj>ccts of stable government in France. It was evident that 
the prejudices against him at court were very strong, and for some 
time he gave way to despair. Lamarck left Paris until he was 
suddenly recalled by the Austrian ambassador, de Mercy. It had 
at last been decided to make use of Mirabeau, but tbo king in¬ 
sisted that the matter should be kept an absolute secret from the 
ministers. The agreement was made in May, 1790. The king 
oaid Mirabeau 6000 francs a month, and discharged all his debts, 
omruntin^ to 208,000. Mirabeau, on his side, undertook to defend 
the monarchy, to kee t the king informed about the course of 
affairs and to advise him as to the policy which he considered 
advisable. The arrangement was hardly followed by the results 
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that were expected by either party. Mirabeau’s advice was taken, 
but rarely followed, and he found that he was no more powerful 
than he had been before. He still urged the king to leave Paris, 
even at the risk of exciting civil war; but he warned him against 
encouraging a foreign invasion, which would only unite the whole 
nation against him. A great obstacle in his way was Lafayette, 
now the most powerful man in France, whom he regarded with 
mingled distrust and contempt, but whom he was compelled to 
try and gain over without success. The return of the duke of 
Orleans was a slight advantage, because it raised a rival to the 
popular general, who seemed to aspire to the part of a second 
Cromwell. But on the whole the situation of affairs was very 
adverse. The queen, on whose courage and decision he relied to 
influence the king, took no keen interest in public affairs, and was 
easily induced to take a hopeful view of things. Necker and most 
of the ministers, whom he still denounced with bitter malignity in 
the assembly, were hostile, and it was not for some time that he 
established a connection with the minister of foreign affairs, M. de 
Montmorin. The departure of Mercy to the Netherlands was a 
great blow to him, as he thus lost the only man who could have 

king and qucen lo ad °P* his vicW8 - 1° September, 
17JO, Necker suddenly threw up his office and quitted France, 
where his departure excited no regret and hardly any attention. 
Soon afterwards his colleagues, with the exception of Montmorin, 
were dismissed. But Mirabemi reaped none of the expected ad- 
vantages from the change. The new ministers were nearly all 

*? d C °^P eration with them was im- 
S 1 he continned hia Prodigious activity, and sought, 

Zh\io °T °n m Pa,i8 and the Princes, to prepare 

for a reaction. He had no intention of restoring 

riiinu 6 t 7 convinced king that such a 

mi K ht Ut \ th ° Ught ' and lightly, that France 
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lbe fir8t ostial was to induce the king to seek 

^f M aUd Lamarck waB sent to sound the fidelity 

. ’ governor of Metz. Mirabeau became more 

tinn m< pnI 8ftl 5® uine k' 8 grand scheme seemed to approach realisa- 

* 1 oquence was triumphantly displayed in denouncing 

a L tyrannical law prevent emigration. But hiB 
Health had long been undermined by his incessant labours, and by 
the excesses of his private life. \ On the 27th of March, 1791, ho 
was seized by a serious illness, and on the 2nd of April he died in 
e arms of Lamarck. With him perished the greatest man of the 
revolutionary epoch, and the last hope of the French monarchy. 
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§ 15. The position of the king was naturally not improved by the 
loss of his most powerful ally, and the project of flight continued to 
occupy the attention of the court. The people were profoundly 
indignant at the employment of non-juring priests by the royal 
family, and when the king proposed to pass Easter at St. Cloud his 
carriage was forcibly arrested by the mob. Bailly and Lafayette 
did all in their power to induce the people to respect the liberty of 
their sovereign. The national guard refused to obey their leader, 
who resigned his command, only to resume it after three days. 
This proof that he was a prisoner impelled the king to resume 
the plan which had already been concerted. On the evening of the 
20th of June he left the Tuileries with the queen and their three 
children, and took the road to Montmddy, where the troops were 
prepared for his reception. At the same time his brother, the count 
of Provence, departed by another road, and succeeded in reaching 
Brussels without risk. But Louis XVI. was less fortunate. At 
St. M^ndhould he was recognised, and at Varennes he was arrested. 
Bouilld with his dragoons arrived too late to release him, the troops 
were even doubtful in their allegiance, aud their commander 
hastened to join the emigrants beyond the frontier. The un¬ 
fortunate king was brought back to Paris and escorted to the 
Tuileries amidst the ominous silenco of an enormous crowd. 

The news of his departure, which became public on the morning 
of the 21st, created a profound impression in the capital. For a 
moment the opponents of the revolution hoped for an outbreak of 
anarchy which would favour aud justify their reactionary designs. 
But the assembly showed itself equal to the occasion. After a 
proclamation, which the king left behind to explain his motives, had 
been read, it was decreed that the ministers and all other function¬ 
aries should be bound to obey the assembly; that an oath should 
be taken to that effect both by them and by the military officers; 
that all edicts should have the force of law without sanction 
during the king’s absence; that foreign courts should be assured of 
the pacific intentions of France; and that commissioners should be 
appointed to arrange for the defence of the frontiers. “ In less than 
four hours,” says Ferriferes, “the assembly was invested with all 
powers the government went on, there was no shock to public 
tranquillity. Paris and France learnt by this experience, which has 
proved so disastrous to royalty, that the monarch is almost always 
a stranger to the government which exists in his name.” 

On the king’s return it was decided that his provisional suspen- 
v ij vg continued until the completion of the constitution, 
SSStJE b. strictly guaricZ lie *».-»£ 

were a real interregnum in France, and during this period l«rty 
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differences and passions revived with a vigour that seemed to 
threaten a renewal of the disorders of 1789. More than 200 of the 
extreme royalists protested against the king’s suspension and with¬ 
drew from the assembly. On the other hand the most advanced 
section of the Jacobins, and the Orleanist party which revived under 
these favourable circumstances, clamoured that the kin- had for¬ 
feited his crown, and demanded either a new ruler or a republic. 
The destruction of the monarchy would involve the utter ruin of 
the constitution which the assembly had spent so much time and 
labour in preparing. The majority, wl>o regarded their own work 
with a reverence almost amounting to awe, were not prepared to 
sacrifice it for the gratification of a few fanatics like Robespierre, 
Petion, Danton, Br.ssot an.l Marat. But Robespierre succeeded in 
gaining the ear of the people and in maintaining his supremacy in 
the Jacobin club. It is at this crisis that he becomes for the first 
time a great power in France. His enemies were compiled to 
secede and to form a new club of their own, the Feuil/anls or the 
Constitutionalists. Lafayette, Bailly and Sieyfes found themselves 

y ," naCC ? t T ed aUies> Barnavc ’ the two Lametlis, 
Buport, Chapclicr and others, and for a time they seemed to carry 

in th^nmvinc' Ut th ° JaC0b ”‘ s sUK,d firm - and ^eir affiliations 
m the provinces soon gave them a great superiority. Their 

emissaries stirred the people to fresh outbreaks in order to intimidate 

the assembly. On the 17th of July the national guard came into 

violent collision with the. mob on the Chamn do Marc i r. 

long hesitation Lafayette gave the fatal order to fire. Two hundred 
were killed or wounded and the tumult was aunnros^ i 1 
Lafayette’s popularity was gone. Ppresscd, but 
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constitution when it pleases; but the assembly declares that its 
interest invites it to suspend that right for thirty years.” 

On the 3rd of September the constitution was submitted to the 
king, who demanded time for its consideration. On the 14th lie 
issued a letter in which he said: “ I accept the constitution. I 
engage to maintain it within, to defend it against all attacks from 
without, to enforce its execution by all the means that it places at 
my disi>osal; 1 declare that, informed of the adhesion which the 
great majority of the people gives to the constitution, I renounce 
the share which I had claimed in the work; that, as I am responsi¬ 
ble to the nation alone, no one else, when I have made this renun¬ 
ciation, has the right to complain.” The last acts of the constituent 
assembly were a futile attack upon the Jacobin club, and a decree of 
amnesty to all persons accused and imprisoned for complicity in the 
king’s fiight. On the 30th of September it dissolved itself. 


III. Eubope and the Revolution. 

§ 17. The course of events in France was naturally followed with 
the keenest interest and anxiety by the European powers. The 
declaration of the rights of man involved open hostility to the 
principles on which the government of other states was earned on. 
The spread of the revolutionary propaganda, which was avowed as an 
object by so many of the most enthusiastic Frenchmen, was a danger 
which could not be disregarded by rulers who wished to maintain 
the old regime. Many of the sovereigns of Europe were allied by 
family ties with the royal family of France, and regarded their 
sufferings with unmingled pity and horror. The kings of Spain 
and Naples were themselves Bourbons, and looked up to Louis XA 1. 
as the head of their house. The king of Sardinia, Victor 
Amadeus III., was the father-in-law of the count of Artois. The 
successive emperors, Joseph II. and Leopold II., and also the elector 
of Cologne, were brothers of Marie Antoinette. Moreover open 
inroads were made upon the rights of neighbouring princes at 
the very outbreak of the revolution. The county of Venaissm and 
the city of Avignon had belonged to the papacy ever since the 
14th century, but in consequence of disorders which were aroused 
bv the civil constitution of the church, the constituent assembly 
had decreed their union with France and their formation into an 
84th department. Again, in Alsace and other border-provinces 
which had once belonged to the empire, a number of rights ana 
nossessions had been expressly reserved by treaty to several 
German princes. All these were abolished by the famous reswlu- 
tions of the 4th of August and by the subsequent measures to effect 
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the unity of France. Although compensation had been offered, it 
was too scanty to be accepted. The injured princes, including the 
great Rhenish electors, the bishops of Strasburg, Speier and Basel, 
the rulers of Wurtemberg, Zweibriicken, Hesse-Dannstadt, Baden 
and many others, clamoured for redress to the diet, which adopted 
their cause and called upon the emperor to take practical measures 
to carry out its decrees. 

These circumstances gave great encouragement to the hopes of 
the emigrants, who never disguised their policy of forming a* 
European coalition against France, and restoring the old system of 
government with the help of an irresistible force. They established 
a sort of court in Coblcntz, and their followers thronged in all the 
neighbouring towns of the Rhine district. The king’s brothers 
claimed to represent the real government of France, and as such to 
conduct independent negotiations. They were utterly reckless of 
the dangers to which their conduct exposed Louis XVI.; and when 
he remonstrated with them they replied that they knew he was 
not a free agent, and therefore they would pay no attention to 
letters which must be dictated to him. All the frivolities and 
rivalries of the old court were revived at Coblentz. A man’s 
merits were reckoned by the date of his emigration, and when 
Cazales, who had upheld the cause of the monarchy with con¬ 
spicuous courage to the last moment, arrived among them, he was 
treated with scornful coolness. The incapable Calonne became a 
sort of prime minister, and was not a whit more earnest or compe¬ 
tent at Coblentz than he had been at Versailles. 

§ 18. OfTors of sympathy and assistance were not slow in arriving 
to encourage the extravagant hopes of the emigrants. The electors o°f 
Cologne and Trier, in whose territories they had found a home, were 
eager to espouse a cause which involved interests of their own* By 
a visit to Turin the count of Artois had secured the co-operation 
of his father-in-law, the king of Sardinia. The kings of Naples 
and Spain expressed their willingness to fulfil their obligations as 
members of the House of Bourbon. Gustavus III. of Sweden, who 
hod restored autocracy in his own kingdom, was eager to lmad a 
crusade in the great cause of monarchy. He was encouraged by 
his recent enemy Catharine II. of Russia, who saw a grand 
advantage for her plans in the east if she could involve the western 

1 Ti a fn at War With Franc *- The susceptible Frederick 
William II of Prussia, who looked back with complacency to the 
case with which he had restored the stadtholder in the Hague, and 
who was profoundly touched by the disasters of Louis XVI., was 
not likely to refuse to join in a general movement for his assistance. 
But the man to whom every one looked to decide the question 
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whether Europe should or should not interfere in France, was the 
cool and cautious emperor Leopold II. He had escaped from most 
of the difficulties which the imprudence of his elder brother had 
bequeathed to him. He had avoided a threatened rupture with 
Prussia by the treaty of Reichenbach; he had put down the 
rising in Belgium, and had appeased the internal troubles of 
Hungary. At first sight it seemed that he must inevitably 
espouse the cause of the falling French monarchy. His affection 
for his sister, his experience of the dangers of a revolutionary 
movement in Belgium and Liege, the neighbourhood of these 
provinces to France, and his duty as emperor to redress the wrongs 
of his injured vassals, all seemed to point in the same direction. 
But Leopold was opposed by temperament to hasty measures and 
to a military policy, and, like Joseph II., he made the interests of 
Austria his first care. He had not yet arranged terms of peace 
with the Porte, and until then his relations with Prussia were 
uncertain. Above everything, he was anxious about the ambition 
of Russia, and was determined not to leave Catharine free to carry 
out her will in Turkey and Poland. But the importunity of the 


diet, and the news of the king’s attempted flight and arrest at 
Varennes, forced him into some approach to action. From Padua 
he issued a circular (6 July) to the European powers, in which he 
called upon them to espouse the cause of the French king as their 
own, to refuse to recognise any laws in France unless the king were 
restored to liberty and accepted them of his own free will, and iu case 
these representations were disregarded to resort to arms. But the 
circular served no purpose except to excite new indignation in 
France, and to make the imprisonment of the royal family more 
severe. Leopold was driven still further towards intervention 
against his will. He concluded the treaty of Sistowa with the 
Porte and drew closer to Prussia. By personal flattery he gained 
a complete mastery over the Prussian envoy. Bischofswerder, who 
signed a preliminary treaty with Austria (25 July) in opposit.on 
to the express instructions of l.is own court From this time the 
policy of Frederick the Great and Hertzberg was abandoned at 
Berlin, and the king acted in defiance of the strong feeling that still 
existed against an alliance with Austria. On the 27th of August 
Leopold and Frederick William held a conference at P.lmtz. To 
theirill-concealed disgust the count of Artois thrust his presence 
upon them, and demanded their consent to a ready-made scheme in 
which the selfish arrogance of the emigrants was clearly dis¬ 
played The scheme was definitely rejected, and the emigrants 
vera warned that, though their residence on German soil was 
tolerated, they would not be allowed to conduct armed preparations. 
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The emperor and king then issued a joint declaration, in which 
they maintained that the restoration of order and of monarchy in 
France were matters of great moment for the whole of Europe, 
invited the other powers to co-operate with them in the work, and 
“ then and in that case ” promised active intervention. The 
italicised words give the key to Leopold’s policy. He was deter¬ 
mined to avoid a war if possible. He knew already that Pitt’s 
ministry had virtually decided on the neutrality of England, and 
that therefore the hypothetical case in which action was necessary 
could not exist. The declaration of Pilnitz, accompanied by the 
answer to the count of Artois, was really an assurance of peace, 
instead cf being the origin of the war, as French historians have 
represented. Leopold urged Louis XVI. to accept the constitution, 
and was delighted when the king followed his advice on the 
14th of September. As Louis now recovered his crown, and at any 
rate nominally his liberty, the emperor issued a circular to 
announce that the necessity for an European coalition no longer 
existed. The question whether thero should be war or not 
depended now upon the attitude of France itself. 

IV. The Legislative Assembly.—Outbreak of War.—Fall 

of the Monarchy. 

§ 19. The second national assembly of France, which had been 
chosen according to the forms of the new constitution during the exist¬ 
ence of its predecessor, held its first sitting on the 1st of October 
1791. It contained 745 members, of whom more than 300 were 
lawyers, and about 70 journalists. From the first it was evident that 
tho legislative assembly, as it called itself, was wholly different in 
character from the constituent. The self-denying ordinance had 
excluded all tho former deputies, the court nobles and clergy had 
exercised no influence over the elections, there were absolutely no 
adherents of the old monarchy and class privileges. The extreme 
right was formed by tho constitutional party, or Feuillants , the 
firm supporters of tho constitution and eager for the establishment 
of a permanent government. Their leading members, Dumas, 
Bougnot, \ aublanc, etc., were not men of great importance, but 
they were supported by the bulk of the middle classes, by a 
majority of the national guard, and by the great reputation of men 
hko Lafayette, Barnave and Bailly. This was tho party with 
which the king ought to have allied himself. But Louis XVI. at 
. this time was surrounded by royalist ministers, of whom tho chief 
were Bertrand do Moleville, Delessart and Duportail, and ho still 
cherished tho hope of evading the checks imposed by the constitu- 
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tion which lie had formally accepted. Moreover, the queen had ac 
intense personal hatred of Lafayette, who was now the only man 
who could stay the course of the revolution. It was a great 
misfortune, both for themselves and for France, that the Feuillants 
at this time lost their hold upon the capital. In consequence of 
changes introduced by the constitution Bailly resigned the office 
of mayor, and Lafayette the command of the national guard. The 
latter was now entrusted to six officers, who held it for a month in 
turn. Lafayette was a candidate for the mayoralty, but the court 
blindly gave its support to his rival, Potion, a leader of the Jacobins, 
who obtained a majority of votes. This was a great blow to the 
constitutionalists. A minority in the assembly, powerless in the 
commune, they soon found themselves reduced to complete insig¬ 
nificance in the rapid onward march of events. 

On the left of the assembly were the men who wished to develop 
the revolution, i.e. to introduce a republic. They were divided into 
two sections, the Jacobins, who were afterwards known as hc 
Mountain, and the Girondists. The Jacobins, led by Baz.re, 
Merlin de Thionville, Couthon, etc., were strong neither in numbers 
nor in reputation, but they had the all-important support of their 
meat club, with Robespierre at its head, and they were backed up by 
the active demagogues and the mob of the lower classes bar more 
numerous and important, as regards the assembly itself, were their 
rivals headed by men from the Gironde, and from other districts 
of southern France. They were nearly all young men and ardent 
believers in the sacred cause of revolution. They disliked the 
monarchy, and they relied upon the people. Their strength lay m 
their eloquence, their weakness in their want of statesmanship and 
of practical experience. They formed an almost unique coUection 
■of orators, but they proved utterly incapable of governing France. 
The miiding spirit of the Girondists was Madame Roland, whose 
husband was one of the deputies. Among the most conspicuous of 
the leaders were Vergniaud, the orator of the party, Condoroet, the 
philosopher who aspired to play the part of Sieyes in the new 
assembly, Guadet, Gensonn^, Isnard, and Barbaroux. Brissot, 
deputy f.ir Paris and a dis.iplo of Thomas Payne, who had at 
one time been dictator of the Jacobin club, was the most ex¬ 
perienced and practical of the Girondists, who were at first called 
after him, but his influence gradually declined before the more 
attractive’but shadowy enthusiasm of Madame Roland and her 
immediate .circle. Dumouriez was also regarded as a member 
of this eroup, but he soon emancipated himself from the bonds of 
party to play a brief but dazzling part of his own. Bes.des these 
three well-defined divisions of the assembly, there were some 200 
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independent members, who formed the centre and whose votes were 
the great object of the various party leaders. 

§ 20. From the first it was evident that the relations of the king 
with the assembly were not likely to be very cordial. The revolution 
was threatened by two dangerous enemies, the emigrants, who were 
urging on a foreign invasion, and the non-juring bishops and priests, 
who were doing all in their power to excite domestic rebellion. 
The latter were really the more dangerous, and already their bitter 
denunciations of the “intruders,” as they called the clergy who 
accepted the civil constitution, had aroused tumults in Calvados, 
Gevaudan and La Vendee. The Girondists clamoured for repressive 
measures. On the 30th of October it was decreed that the count of 
Provence, unless he returned within two months, should forfeit all 
rights to the regency. On the 9th of November an edict threatened 
the emigrants with confiscation and death unless they returned to 
their allegiance before the end of the year. On the 29th of 
November came the attack upon the non-jurors. They were called 
upon to take the oath within eight days, when lists were to be 
drawn up of those who refused; these were then to forfeit their 
pensions, and if any disturbance took place in their district they 
were to be removed from it, or if their complicity were proved they 
were to bo imprisoned for two years. The king accepted the 
decree against his brother, but he opposed bis veto io the other two. 
The Girondists and Jacobins eagerly seized the opportunity for a 
new attack upon the monarchy. They maintained that the two 
decrees wore not laws, but practical measures of immediate impor¬ 
tance, and that the veto was out of the question in such a case. 
There was considerable weight in their arguments, but the fault 
lay not with the king but with the constituent assembly. By 
making the veto suspensive they implied that it referred only to 
legislative enactments; but they bad not expressly stated this, 
and they had failed to provide for circumstances which had never 
occurred to them. The blame rests partly on the exceptional and 
deranged position of affairs. The decrees were really intended, 
whether rightly or wrongly, to protect the kingdom against foreign 
and civil war. As such they ought to have originated with the 
king and ministers, and then been submitted to the assembly for 
approval, instead of originating with the assembly, and being 
expose to the royal veto. It is one of innumerable instances of 
the fatal way in which the legislature at this time usurped, instead 
of controlling, the functions of the executive. 

• * kroughwjfc the winter attention was devoted almost exclu¬ 

sively to foreign aftairs. It has been seen that the emperor was really 
eager for peace, and that as long as he remained in that mood there 
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was little risk of any other prince taking the initiative. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that Leopold s tone towards 
the French government was often too haughty and menacing to be 
conciliatory, and also that the open preparations of the emigrants 
in neighbouring states constituted an insult if not a danger to 
France. The Girondists, the most susceptible of men, only ex¬ 
pressed the national sentiment in dwelling upon this with bitterness 
and in calling for vengeance. At the same time they had conoeived 
the definite idea that their own supremacy could best be obtained 
and secured by forcing on a foreign war. lhis was_ cxpre=J 
avowed by Brissot, who took the lead of the party in this matter 
Robespierre, on the other hand, partly through temperament and 
mrtlv through jealousy of his brilliant rivals, was inclined to the 
maintenance'of >eace. ^ut on this point the Feuillants were agree 
with the Gironde, and so a vast majority was formed to force the 
unwilling king and ministers into war. The first „rea^ p 
taken when Duportail, who had charge of military affairs, x 
replaced by Narbonne, a Fcuillant. Louis XVI. was compcllet 
issue a note (14 December, 1791) to the emperor and to ‘he arch¬ 
bishop of Trier to the effect that if the military force of the 
emigrants were not disbanded by the 15th of January kostil. es 
would bo commenced against the elector. The latter at <moo 
ordered the cessation of the military preparations, but the emigrants 
not only refused to obey but actually insulted the French envoy. 
Leojd expressed his desire for peace, but at the same time 
declared that any attack on the electorate of Trior would 
regarded as an act of hostility to the empire. These answers we e 
unsatisfactory, and Narbonne collected three armies on the Montie s 
"X the command ot Rochambeau, Lafayette and Luckner, and 

amounting together to about 150,000 men. On the 25th of January 
an cxplicH declaration was demanded from the emperor, with a 
threat that war would be declared unless a satisfactory answer was 
received by the 4th of March. 

Leopold n. saw all his hopes of maintaining peace in western 
Europe gradually disappearing, and was compelled to bestir h.mse . 
flo ratified the decrees of the diet against the aggressions in Alsace 
nd on the 7th of February he finally concluded a treaty with the 
l i ar Prussia. The two princes guaranteed to each other their 
K ° territories, and agreed upon mutual assistance in case ot 
1 Hack On the 1st of March, while still hoping to avoid a q'’ arre ‘’ 
t U U TT died of a sudden illness, and with him perished the last 

Leopold II. d.ed^ot a ^ ^ ^ n > who was 

1,0331 twe Jtv-fmi'r had neither his father’s ability nor his experience, 
and he was^aturally more easily swayed by the anti-revolutionary 
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party. But it is doubtful whether Leopold himself could have 
prevented the speedy outbreak of war. The Girondists combined 
all their efforts for an attack upon the minister of foreign affairs, 
Delessart, whom they accused of truckling to the enemies of the 
nation. Delessart was committed to prison, and his colleagues at 
once resigned. The Gironde now came into office. The ministry 
of home affairs was given to Roland ; of war to Servan; of finance to 
Claviere. Dumouricz obtained the foreign department, Durant hon 
that of justice, and Lacoste the marine. Its enemies called it “ the 
ministry of the sansculottes .” Dumouriez introduced a more 
dictatorial tone into the foreign relations, and provoked an answer 
from Vienna in which was demanded the establishment of order in 
Franco for the security of Europe, and the restoration to their rights 
of the pope, the clergy, and the German princes. This settled the 
question, and on the 20th of April Louis XVI. appeared in the 
assembly and read with trembling voice a declaration of war 
against the king of Hungary and Bohemia. 

§ 22. The outbreak of war startled Europe and found Austria 
isolated. Prussia and Sardinia were willing to move, but had to 
organise their forces. Russia was occupied in Poland; Spain was 
uncertain, and England neutral. The most ardent champion of 
royalty, Gustavus III. of Sweden, had died on the 29th of March. 
Dumouriez determined to take advantage of these circumstances 
for the extension of the French boundaries, and he ordered Luckner 
Lafayette and Rochambcau to co-operate in an attack upon Belgium’ 
™ r . tha l the recentl y suppressed rebellion would 

i? h °, Fre "^ h army was C0D >Pletely disorganised by 
recent changes, the soldiers distrusted their officers, and on the 

first ap proa ° h of the enemy the cry was raised of treason, and 

I nfavAM Pa Tr 8tr, ^ en ' Rochambeau resigned in disgust, and 
defensive. an<i Ckn6r con,ented themselves with standing on the 

invww r8t di8aater rouscd a e rea t outcry in Paris, where the most 
Lnd the •‘TfstXn 8 Wer ° eXprea f ed ab ° Ut th0 treachery of the court 
the (mean Th™ *”"**-” was supposed to surround 

and from ihis time the"*^“pikemtn^rtefor ^and regu'ar^ organised, 

snrsi” r 

rovawZl ^ ,?K ared it88lf iD Vermont session, disbanded the 
22 w th6 “ l88UCd tW ° VCr y decrees. One, pro. 

a C0DBttItf »g either the king or his own 

volunteers’ from th *** formation in Paris of a camp of 20,000 

departmont8 - This force, ostensibly destined 
nee o the capital against invasion, was really intended 
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for the maintenance of the Girondist supremacy.. The other decree 
authorised the summary banishment of non-juring priests on the 
simple denunciation of twenty citizens. The king interposed his 
voto to both measures, and when Roland wrote him a letter 
containing severe strictures upon his conduct, he dismissed him, 
together with Servan and Clavifere, who wore also closely identified 
with the Gironde. Dumouricz and the two other ministers whom 
the king wished to keep, now demanded the sanction of the 
decrees, and as he was still obstinate about the clergy they also 

resigned. . , 

§23. Louis now tried to ally himself with the Fcuillants, who 

rallied for his defence. The new ministers, all obscure men, were 
chosen exclusively from their ranks. Lafayette, who kept an anxious 
eye upon domestic events, took the impolitic step of writing an out¬ 
spoken letter to the assembly, in which he denounced the Jacobin 
club as the source of all evils and demanded its suppression, lhis 
attempt at dictation only urged the majority to extremes. On the 
20th of June a great organised rising took place in Paris. 1 he mo 
first proceeded to tho assembly to present a petition for the recall 
of the ministers, and then carried their grievances to the lull ones. 
Tho guards refused to oppose them, and the crowd poured into the 
nalace. Louis, who showed conspicuous courage, was forced into 
a corner, where he had to wear the red cap of the Jacobins end to 
drink to the people’s health. In another room Marie Antoinette 
and her children were exposed for hours to tbe insults of the mob. 
At last Potion, whose conduct left little doubt that ho was a 
promoter of tho riot, arrived to terminate the disorder, and tho 
palace was cleared without difficulty or bloodshed. 

The first result of the 20th of June was a reaction in favour of 
tho constitution and the king. The Feuillants took the aggressive. 
Potion and other leaders of the riot were formally accused. Rut 
tho favourable opportunity was lost by the blindness of the king. 
Ho expected a speedy release by tho foreign troops, and was un¬ 
willing to tie his hands by an alliance with any party to the 
revolution. Lafayette hurried to Paris to restore order by his 
personal presence. But he was coolly received by tho assembly, 
which reproached him for deserting his command; and when lie 
tried to raise his old troops of the national guard against the clubs 
he was foiled by the direct influence of the court. He retired in 
disgust the constitutional party sunk into entire insignificance, and 
the last hope of saving the monarchy was gone. 

S 24 The foreign invasion, on which the kiug relied for secu¬ 
rity really assured the victory of his enemies. Francis II. was 
unanimously elected emperor on the 3rd of July, and his corona- 
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tion gave the opportunity for a great assembly of German pririces 
and of the emigrant nobles. The Prussian king had now arrived 
with 80,000 troops, and it only remained to concert the military 
measures. The French- people, thus threatened, felt that they 
could no longer trust a king whose sympathies were inevitably on 
the side of their foes. This sentiment was taken advantage of 
by Girondists and Jacobins to resume the designs which had been 
interrupted by the failure of the 20th of June. Vergniaud, in a 
speech of equal bitterness and eloquence, denounced the king as the 
chief source of danger to the country, and maintained that his 
treachery paralysed their aims and rendered all attempts at defence 
hopeless. The camp of 20,000 men, which Louis at last authorised, 
was summoned to Soissons; but it was decreed that the volunteers 
from the departments should march through Paris on their way. 
The contingent from Marseilles brought with them the famous 
song, composed by Rouget dc Lisle, which was destined, as the 
Marseillaise, to be the war-cry of the revolutionary armies. On 
the 1 ltli of July the assembly declared “ the country in danger,” 
and set itself at once to take precautionary measures. lMtion, who 
had been suspended by the directory of the department, was, on the 
popular demand, formally acquitted and restored to his office. The 
great national fete was held as usual on the 14th of July, and gave 
a new illustration of the depths to which the monarchy was reduced. 
The king was compelled to renew an oath which every one knew 
to be insincere, and Pdtion was the hero of the day. The im¬ 
prudent manifesto of the Prussian commander, the duke of 
Brunswick (27 July), in which ho threatened Paris with military 
execution and total destruction if the royal family were harmed, 
added fresh fuel to the rapidly growing excitement. The mob 
demanded the deposition of the king, the summons of a national 
convention, and the accusation of Lafayette. As the assembly 
showed signs of resenting this dictation, and especially refused the 
decree against Lafayette, it was decided to force its hand by a new 
rising. The Jacobins, always ready to execute what the Girondists 
could oniy conceive, undertook to organise an attack upon the 
luilerics on the night of the 9th of August. No popular move¬ 
ment was ever more adroitly and carefully arranged. At midnight 
ic signal was given, and the insurgents assembled in the Faubourg 
Bt. Antoine. Their first act was to undertake the municipal 
government. The existing council was dissolved and a provisional 
Commune, of which Danton was the head, appointed to take its 
place. The measures which had been taken to defend the palace 
were adroitly countermanded. Mandat, the commander of the 
national guard, was summoned to the municipality, and when ho 
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appeared was committed to prison. On the way he was assassi¬ 
nated. The Commune appointed in his place the brewer Santerre, 
one of the leaders of the 20th of June. About 5 o’clock in the 
morning the king held a review of the troops assembled in the 
gardens, and discovered to his horror that they were untrust¬ 
worthy. 20,000 men appeared to attack the palace, and resistance 
was hopeless. In this crisis the king took the only course that 
was open to him ; with his wife and children be escaped to the 
assembly, where Vergniaud assured him of their protection. 
Meanwhile a contest had commenced between the mob and the 
Swiss guards, who had received no orders to desert their posts. Ihe 
first volley of the guards cleared the Place du Carroussel, but t e 
insurgents returned to the attack, and their numbers assured them 
an ultimate victory over the heroic handful of defenders, 
deputation of the assembly was sent to calm the people, but eouia 
gain no hearing. The deputies sat in impotent silence, hstenm 
to the sounds of the combat that raged in their neighbourhood. l*y 
11 o’clock the hopeless struggle was over, and the mob began to 
stream into the hall, bearing the trophies of their victory. 

§ 25. The 10th of August was decisive for the history of France. 
Not only the monarchy but the assembly was now at the mercy 
of the mob. The Girondists had good reason to repent of tfie 
policy they had pursued. .The supreme power was in the hands 
of the revolutionary Commune of Paris, and there it was not they 
but the Jacobins who were dominant. The assembly could do 
nothin" but register the decrees dictated to them. The king 
was suspended and ordered to reside in the Luxemburg, and a 
National Convention was summoned to revise the constitution. 
The Girondists, Roland, Servan, and Clavidre were restored to 
office but with them Dauton obtained the ministry of justice. 
The assembly was compelled to sanction the change in the 
municipality, and to confirm the election of the Commune, 
which proceeded to usurp all the functions of government. Its 
numbers were raised from 60 or 70 to 288, and among the newly 
elected members was Robespierre, who had hidden himself on tne 
10th of August, but who now came forward to reap the advantage 
of a rising in which he dared not take a part. He and Dan ton 
became the guiding spirit of the new body which undertook to ride 
F nee The Commune transferred Louis XVI. from the Luxemburg 
to^the Temple, and appointed its own commissioners, Potion and 
o nt „ rr „ to euard him: it ordered the destruction of all statues of 
S Ld demanded from the assembly the appointment of an 
8 tonal tribunal to try the enemies of the people.. The deputies 

■afss £££ ** i7th ° f *** ^ tha fonnation 
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of this tribunal, which was to be chosen by the sections and was 
to decide without appeal. The edicts for the confiscation of the 
property of emigrants and for the banishment of non-juring priests 
were now put into force, aud the municipalities were authorised to 
arrest persons on suspicion. 

§ 26. Meanwhile the danger of invasion was as great as ever. On 
the 30th of July the Prussians, under the command of Brunswick 
but accompanied by the kiug, had started from Coblentz and marched 
by Luxemburg to the frontier of Champagne. They were opposed by 
two armies under the command of Lafayette and Luckner, while a 
third French force under Biron and Custine defended Alsace. Then 
came the news of the 10th of August, and the question was raised 
whether the army, like the majority of the departments, would 
approve the action of the Parisians. Lafayette did not hesitate to 
pronounce against the Jacobins, and called upon Luckner to march 
with him upon Paris to restore order. But the soldiers were not 


prepared to take such an extreme course, and the other officers, with 
Dumouriez at their head, maintained that the duty of Frenchmen 
was to oppose the foreign enemy rather than their fellow-country¬ 
men. Lafayette, declared a traitor by the assembly and deserted 
even by Luckner, gave up all hope and fled with his friends towards 
Holland. On his way he was arrested by the enemy, who treated 
him as a prisoner of war and detained him in close confinement till 
the treaty of Campo-Formio. His command was given to Dumou¬ 
riez, and Luckner was replaced by Kellermann. These disorders 
£ VG * f C f at A advaDta 6° to the Prussians. Longwy capitulated on 
the 23rd of August, and the fall of Verdun on the 2nd of September 
lolt the road open to Paris. 


The imminence of tliis great danger roused great excitement 

ill VT 8 ’, g ? VC Occaslou for Beenes of horror far worse than any 
that had yet been witnessed. The assembly ordered defensive 

’ an „ d tricd 10 re 8 a * n it* independence by sup- 
l . ? U ‘ the Commune not only refused to be su£ 

e Whole conduct ° f *>» defence out of the bands 

D “ t ° n was now the dictator of Paris, and, with 
t ' 1 “ Ctl0 “ that aU “cans were justifiable to save the country, 
H d l ° defcnd 1>aris at once ae ainst f ore ign and domestic 

royalists ” ^ WM “ strike ‘^r into the 

i .1 Po^e-committee of the Commune was strength¬ 
ened by the addition of Marat, the apostle of murder, and other 
mem *rs. n t o night of the 29th of August the barriers were 
shut, and each house was visited by commissioners under the 
Dretext of seeking for arms, but really with the intention of 
discovering the men who were suspected of royalist tendencies. 
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Three or four thousand priests, nobles, officers, &c., were thrown into 
prison. Even these arbitrary measures did not satisfy the zealous 
champions of popular security. On the night of the 3rd pf 
September, after the news had been received of the fall of Verdun, 
the signal was sounded for a new St. Bartholomew. An organised 
band of not more than five or six hundred men visited each of the 
prisons in turn and massacred their inmates. There can be no 
doubt that the butchers acted under the instructions of tho 
Commune, and received regular pay for their work. For three 
days the slaughter went on with machine-like regularity. Ino 
citizens, as if stupefied, made no attempt to stop the horrors; the 
national guard had been disorganised by Santerre; the assembly 
and the ministers were equally powerless. When ltoland < lcn ™ nde 
the punishment of the miscreants, the police committee decided to 
arrest him, and it was only Dantons influence that prevented its 
bein" done. At least two thousand men perished in the massacre, 
which stopped only when the prisons were empty. A few indi¬ 
viduals, e.g. Barnavc, were saved by Danton Among the slnin 
was the princess of Lamballe, the friend and confidante of the 
queen, whose head was paraded on a pike before the windows of 
the Temple. The committee actually wrote to the authorities of 
the chief towns to encourage them to similar measures, in order 
that they might “ march against the enemy, and leave behind no 
Sands to murder their wives and children.** At Versailles, 
Rheims, Meaux, Lyons and Orleans, the horrible counsel was fol¬ 
lowed. This was the first result of the triumph of the Uironde, 
and of the efforts of foreign powers to restore order in France! 

8 27. Meanwhile the danger which had served as a pretext for 
these outrages had passed away. Directly after the fell of A erdun 
Dumouriez, assisted by the lethargic movements of the Prussians, 
hastened to occupy the passes of the forest of Argonnc the 
Thermopylai of France.’* Again everything seemed lost, when an 
Austrian detachment under Clairfait carried a neglected pass 
and threatened the French in the rear. But Dumouriez succeeded 
in repairing his error. Leaving GrandpnS he occupied a strong 
position at St. M^n«5hould, on the south side of the forest, and was 
there ioined by Kellermann’s army from Metz. A Prussian attack 
_ vna ordered against the neighbouring height of Valmy, but it came 
to nothing more than a simple cannonade. The French droops, 
which were beginning to be inspired by the revolutionary spirit, 
, a on unexpected firmness which astounded both the Prussians 
sho ; V * d “"3 This slight success decided the campaign, and 

gfSSSSSa- invdi l»g» ■„ MM ft— “ 

saved France. 
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By this time the elections to the Convention had taken place. Tho 
rules prescribed by the constitution were no longer observed. E very 
Frenchman over twenty-one years of age was considered an active 
citizen, and every such citizen over twenty-five was eligible as an 
elector or as deputy. No exclusive regulation was any longer in 
force, so that members both of the constituent and of the legislative 
assembly could be chosen. On the 21st of September, the day 
after the cannonade at Valmy, the Convention met, and its first 
act was to declare that France was no longer a monarchy but a 
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I. The National ConveSSion and the Kino’s Death.—§ 1. Parties 
in the Convention. § 2. Quarrels between the Gironde and the Moun¬ 
tain. § 3. The war; French aggressions in Savoy and GermanJX 
§ 4. Conquest of Belgium ; ill-treatment of the province. § . T xiat. 
n fl.nnkm ; his-comicmimtion and deal h. H. fc^u^^i^GiRQNDE 
4 ND Reign of Terror to Robespierre's Death.—§ C. Formation of 
tKTEuropean coalition against Frauce. § 7. Renewal of party conflicts 
in Paris. §8. Rising in La Vendee; treason of Dumouriez. §9. 
Attack of the Girondists; popular risings; fall of the Gironde. § 10. 
Provincial revolts; military reverses of the French. §11. Consti¬ 
tution of 1793; Committee of Public Safety^ § 12 Suppression of 
provincial revolts. § 13. Success of the revolutionary armies. § 14. 
The reign of Terror; introduction of the new Calendar. § 15. lho 
Mountain splits into the three parties of Robespierre, Hubert and 
Danton ; Robespierre triumphs over his opponents. § 6. Opposition 
to Robespierre; his fall and death. III. TllERMlDORlAN REACTION 
and End of Convention.—§ 17. Reaction against the I error. § 18. 

French victories in 1794; treaty of Basel, and break-up of the Coalition. 

§ 19. Risings in Paris; royalist expedition to Quiberon. §20. Con¬ 
stitution of the Year III.; end of the Convention. IV. The Pi R ECTOR V. 

_8 Success of the domestic administration of tne Directory. 

8 22. Campaign of 1795 in Germany. § 23. Campaign of 179b; 
Bonaparte in Italy; the Archduke Charles in Germany. § 24. 
Bonaparte invades Austria; preliminaries of Leoben; treacherous 
treatment of Venice. § 25. Coup d'etat of the 18th Fructldor. § 26. 
Treaty of Campio Formio. § 27. Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt. 

8 28. Second Coalition; French disasters in 1799. § 29. Discontent 

in France; Bonaparte's return; coup d'etat of the 18th Brumaire. 

§ 30. Constitution of the Year VIII. ; establishment of the Consulate. 

s I. The National Convention and the King’s Death. 

§ 1. The Convention contained 749 members, of whom 65 bad 

sat in the constituent and 164 in the legislative assembly. The 
deputies had been chosen under the immediate influence of the 
September massacres. In Paris the Commune and its adherents had 
their own way. Robespierre was first deputy, then came D " lton » 
Collot d’Herbois, Camille Desmoulins, &c., and finally Marat an 
fl,e duke of Orleans, now Philippe Egalit6. But in the province 
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there was a strong feeling of jealousy against the preponderance of 
the capital, combined with horror at the recent outrages, and at 
most of the elections Girondists were returned. It was charac¬ 
teristic of the revolution that the extreme party of one assembly 
became the moderates of the next. Not a royalist or a constitution^ 
ist could be found, and the Girondists occupied the extreme right, 
they were confident in their superior numbers and in their hold on 
the mmistry from which Danton had retired on his election as deputy 

G n nn° , Ve ^ d ’ Condorcet, Guadet.' and 

com« £ re-elected, and were strengthened by several new 
corners. I hey were determined, by reducing the Commune to obedi- 

andJLoTf Ver rt* I> j Wer th6y had l0St8ince the 2nd of September, 
ZiV 0 ?" h t de P artmcnts from Parisian dictation. On the 

others ^nd “ a r ‘ 881 depUticS of Paris with thirty 
There' 2 iTulI rff 0 ™ th "/ 08i . Uon *• na ™ of the Mountain 
Gironde R.il ! dlfference of People between them and the 
.1 i 1 parties were republican, and both had annealed to 

continue tho revolution. Their leaders wished to nht Wa9 eager to 
which the Girondists now held. They were nSL* h ° P ° WCr 

consequences of the most extreme democrwy^ld twl° Pt U ‘! 
as treason any attempt to thwart the will o/lhp the y denoun <*<* 
Their strength lay in their unity, ta tffLtpX o[\TT 
now tho first power of the state, and in ?hdr ability ^TZTin 
Mrti^° w °' d i th ° m 8681,181 th ° ma j° rit y- Between the two 

KwTor the T r m lr r °, f indcpendci>t members, known as 

kept Sat Jere end that all laws should be 

to Consider a new t«S£ r6I ^ 8l ^V“ nd a PP°mted a committee 

mittecs the Girondi a * a v, j ° n * In tiuB » M m a11 the other C0IU “ 

the confiscated wealth ovenvhelmin g majority. To secure 

banished for avpp an 1 ?j dered that tho emigrants should bo 

banished for ever, and that if ad* 0 f them should be found on French 
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soil, or be taken with arms in their hands, they should be put to 
death. These measures having been agreed to, the two hostile 
parties came inti* collision on a report of the ministry about the 
condition of the state. The Girondists denounced the recent 
massacres, demanded the punishment of their authors, and opeuly 
attacked Dan ton, Robespierre and Marat, as an ambitious trium¬ 
virate who aimed at the establishment of a dictatorship. This 
charge was the grand card of the Girondists, but thjjr played it too 
soon and too imprudently. They had no evidence to support it, and 
l»y making too much of their opponents they helped to bring about 
the very result which they dreaded and denounced. The three 
accused rose in their defence. Danton adroitly turned the tables 
on the Girondists by accusing them of a desire to break France up 
into innumerable republics by making the departments independent 
of the capital. These mutual accusations of a dictatorship and of 
federalism became the chief party-weapous in the Convention. 
Robespierre, as usual, dilated upon his own virtues. When Marat 
appeared at the rostrum, a howl of execration rose from the right 
and centre of the Assembly. Many of the deputies affected to 
believe that such a monster of iniquity never existed, and that his 
writings were the work of a royalist who sought to throw discredit 
on the revolution. Marat exulted in the rage of his adversaries, 
insisted upon speaking, and gloried in the truth of the charge that 
had been brought against him. His cynical audacity raised the idea 
that he was insane, the accusation was dropped, and the Assembly 

proceeded to the order of the day. 

Soon afterwards the Girondists renewed their attack, which was 
this time concentrated against Robespierre, and led by Lou vet. 
After obtaining an interval of eight days to prepare his defence, 
Robespierre demolished the flimsy case of his accusers amid the 
applause of bis supporters. The Plain evidently regarded these 
accusations as merely personal quarrels, to which no weight was to 
be attached. The conduct of the Gironde was in the highest degree 
iniudicious. They made a charge, failed to substantiate it, and let 
t drop Their attacks served only to give greater prominence and 
nonularity to their hated rivals. They decreed the re-election of 
he Commune, but took no steps to prevent the same men from 
. to power. They alienated Danton, the most moderate 
member of the Mountain, who was willing to prevent the further 
shedding of blood and might easily have been won over from Ins 
* Their ministers were equally iucapable and wanting in 

aa80CI , \j cv The party tended to disintegration, and lost the 
advantage of superior numbers. Only thirty members habitually 
voted together, aud even they often differed on important measures. 
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This was a very serious weakness when contrasted with the jicrfect 
organisation of the Mountain. 

§ 3. Meanwhile the war was still going on. The first check at 
Valmy had decided the campaign of the Prussians in Champagne. 
Their troops were already suffering from disease, and from inclement, 
weather. An energetic movement of the French might have anni¬ 
hilated the invaders, but Dumouriez, who kept an anxious eye upon 
events in Paris, preferred to negotiate. He hoped to gain a great 
triumph for France, by inducing Prussia to desert the coalition and 
to recognise the Republic by a treaty. He knew that the duke of 
Brunswick and most of his soldiers detested the Austrians and the 
emigrants far more than they did the revolution, and that the king 
was eager to have his hands free for tho complications in Poland. 
1’Ut Frederick William wished for a general not a separate peace, and 
was too chivalrous to desert Austria at tho first reverse. The nego¬ 
tiations were carried on long enough to allow the Prussians an 
undisturbed retreat from French soil and were then broken off. 

This first success inspired tho French with a confidence hitherto 
unfelt, and changed the whole character of the war. No longer 
satisfied to defend their frontiers, they determined to spread tho 
revolutionary dogmas by force, and to excite a general rising 0 f 
peoples against their kings. The Convention issued a formal in¬ 
vitation to all discontented subjects to appeal to France for aid. And 
this propaganda was by no means disinterested. The democracy 
was fully as aggressive as the monarchy, and the idea of extending 
Franco to its “ natural ” boundaries, so dear to Louis XIV., was 
revived with equal resolution by the republic. Already in Septem- 
ber the army of the south had entered Savoy to punish Victor 
Amadous III. for his alliance with the house of Bourbon As the 
dukes of Savoy had extended their territories southwards, and 
become an Italian power as kings of Sardinia, they had lost their 
hold over the French-speaking population of their original duchy 
The peoplo everywhere welcomed tho French, the Piedmont troops 
found resistance to be impossible, and in November both Savoy and 
Nice wore formally annexed to France as the departments of Mont 
Blanc and the Maritime Alps. Montesquieu was now ordered to 
attack tho aristocratic republic of Geneva. The admission of troops 
from Berne was treated as a breach of former treaties and a pretext 
for hostilities. But Montesquieu, a marquis under the old regime, 
was by no means prepared to accept the revolutionary interpretation 
of the law of nations, and opened negotiations with the besieged 
city. For this act of disobedience he was formally accused before 
the Convention and had to seek safety in Switzerland. Geneva was 
spared for the moment. 

These successes in the south were speedily surpassed by those In 
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Germany. The constitution of the Empire was as hopelessly divided 
and impotent as ever. Nowhere was the general disintegration more 
conspicuous than in the “ Priest’s Road,” the chain of ecclesiastical 
states along the Rhine valley. The advance of the Prussians into 
France left these states defenceless, and in September a French 
detachment under Custine advanced to the attack. He was an 
enthusiastic partisan of the revolution, and his watchword was “ war 
to the palaces and peace to the cottages.” Speier and Worms fell 
into his hands, and the princes of the neighbouring states fled in 
reckless haste before an incapable general and a handful of recruits. 
Nothing more disgraceful to Germany had been experienced since 
the Hussite wars. Mainz, the chief city of western Germany, 


surrendered without striking a blow (21 Oct.), and Frankfort for 
a short time was occupied by the French. 

§ 4. Dumouriez in the meantime was no less active in the north. 
Leaving Kellcrmanu to pursue the Prussians, he induced the 
ministry to approve his favourite scheme of an invasion of Belgium. 
Everything seemed to mark out Belgium as an easy prey for the 
French. The government of Joseph II. had provoked a revolt 
against Hapsburg rule, which had been put down by Leopold without 
any cessation of discontent. The provinces were still only loosely 
bound together, and there was no force to defend them, except 
some 20,000 Austrian troops under the divided command of Clairfait 
and the duke of Saxc-Teschen, who had already failed in an attack 
upon Vauban’s great fortress, Lille. Circumstances were very favour¬ 
able for the dashing tactics of Dumouriez. A single victory at Jem- 
mappes (0 Nov.), the first pitched battle of the war, decided the 
campaign. The Austrians retired and Dumouriez advanced as far 
as Aix-la-Chapelle. Everywhere the people welcomed the French 
as deliverers, and it seemed probable that Holland, equally weakened j 
by party divisions, would prove as easy a conquest. 

The Convention was eager to reap the fruits of these great suc¬ 
cesses. In defiance of treaties which France had guaranteed over 
and over again, it ordered the opening of the Scheldt, and declared 
Antwerp a free port (6 Nov.). A decree of the 15th of December • 
went still further in its avowed hostility to the powers of Europe: 

« j n every country that shall be occupied by French armies, the 
generals shall announce the abolition of all existing authorities : of 
nobility, serfdom, of all feudal rights and all monopolies. They shall 

claim the sovereignty of the people, and convoke assemblies of 
the inhabitants to form a provisional government, to which no 
officer of a former government, no noble, and no member of a 
privileged corporation shall be eligible. They shall appropriate 
for the French Republic all property belonging to the sovereign and 
his adherents or to any civil and religious corporation. The French 
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nation will treat as enemies any people which, refusing liberty and 
equality, desires to preserve its prince and privileged classes or to 
make any accommodation” It is evident that the Convention looked 
to the liberated and conquered peoples to defray the expenses of the 
war. The first attempt to put these peculiar principles into force 
was made in Belgium, where it sensibly cooled the ardour of the 
people for their French deliverers. A number of commissioners, 
with Danton at their head, were despatched to establish a republican 
government in a province which was treated as if it had been con¬ 
quered. Their reckless confiscations, and especially their attacks 
upon the monasteries and the clergy, aroused the greatest indignation 
among a people which was then, as now, the most religious in Europe. 
No one was more indignant than Dumouriez himself, who aspired 
to establish a protectorate in Belgium, and who saw all the fruits of 
his victory snatched from him by the rapacious envoys of the 
Jacobin Club. Unable to protect the people from oppression, he 
returned to Paris, where he found that events had taken a new and 
most unwelcome turn. 


§ 6. fhe party conflicts in the Convention went on with cver- 
incrcasmg bitterness, and at last the Mountain discovered a new 
means of discrediting their opponents and securing their own 
supremacy. They demanded that the king should be brought to 
justice as an enemy of the nation. They saw in his death a wrma- 
nent rupture with the past history of France, and they hoped to crush 

rovai?! 0 "^' T S' Tf *° defend him > undcr a charge of 
thedZh nf l " a or e aniscd a ^ries of petitions in which 

tl o death of the king was demanded in terms of revolting barbarity. 

The more moderate deputies pointed to the constitution of 1791," 
which decreed the personal inviolability of the monarch, and imposed 
in certain cases the penalty of deposition. This penalty had been 
already inflicted, and neither the Convention nor any other bodv 
could proceed further. Finally, the question was entrusted to a 
committee, which reported that the king could lawfully be tried 

rnTw"' ‘5* tt " 8 a ,? P ° rt a S reat debate was commenced 
on the 13th of November. The Gironde, imperfectly apprehending 

6 - r TT 8 ' 8tl 1 wished “^ntain the constitution: 
while the Plain inclined to adopt the report. But St. Just and 

Robespierre, who on this point assumed the lead of the Mountain, 
took a much bolder and from their point of view a more manly, line! 
They maintained that the assembly was composed of statesmen, not 
of judges, that the king’s guilt had already been decided by his 
deposition that a dethroned king was dangerous to a republic, and 
that the letter of the constitution could not prohibit a measure 
wh,ch was necessary for the public safety. They demanded the 
king s death at once and without trial, by the sacred right of revolu- 
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tion. These extreme proposals, which appealed to the passions and 
the fears of the multitude, forced the hand of the opposition. The 
Girondists, fearing the loss of their popularity if they appeared as 
advocates for the king, joined the Plain and voted for his trial before 
the Convention, which was decreed on the 2nd of December. Before 
this, the discovery of a secret cupboard in the Tuileries had 
brought to light all the papers of the king, his correspondence with 
Mirabeau and Bouille, and all the schemes that had been enter¬ 
tained for his release or his restoration to power. These papers 
were the chief basis of the formal accusation that was drawn up 


against him. _ , , _ . 

Ever since the 11th of August Louis XVI. had been a close 

prisoner in the Temple, and in October he had undergone the further 
punishment of being separated from his family. Never had his 
character appeared so admirable as during this period of trouble. J he 
irresolution which had been so fatal a quality had entirely disap¬ 
peared when all responsibility of government was removed. On the 
13th of December he appeared at the bar of the Convention, and 
made no attempt to deny the authority of those who were at once 
his accusers and judges. Barire, the president, read the charges 
aud asked the questions that had been previously agreed upon. 
Louis replied quietly and firmly, declared his ministers responsible 
for his public acts, and denied the authenticity of the concealed 
documents. The only accusation that moved him was that of 
having shed the blood of the citizens on the 10th of August. On 
his withdrawal a stormy debate followed, and the hostile factions 
nearly came to blows. In spite of the opposition of the Mountain, 
it was decided to accept the king’s demand that counsel 8 j} oul(i 
heard in his defence. He chose Target, who refused, and Proncbet. 
At this crisis Malesherbes, the most virtuous of French ministers, 
came forward to offer his services to the king under whom he had 
held office. Louis XVI. was profoundly touchedby *“££££ 
a devotion which even the Convention could not fail to appreciate 
On the 26th of December the defence, which had been P re P a ™ d 

enormous labour, - , = ced **££ ^Ts^i™ 
been associated with Malesherbes ana 

, . c and convincing reasoning, and il it lacked 

masterpiece of temperate W J because the king himself 

the highest quahties of e^uen e . ^ The debate 

refused to stoop to^a^l for mj^^ ^ ^ Girondi9t£i 

“V*® conduct 'throughout shows their weakness as a party, were 

whose the 6 king, but dared not pronounce openly for his 

anxious proposed a formal appeal to the people, which 

acquittal, in y F ^ Iecti and would at the 8ame time 

remove 1 the re^oMibUityfrom their own shoulders. But the 
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Jacobins became more imperative as their triumph seemed assured. 
They filled the galleries with their turbulent adherents, who 
threatened with death those deputies who endeavoured to save tlie 
accused prince. At last the debate was closed on the 14th of 
January, 1793, and three questions were formally proposed to the 
assembly. (1) Is Louis Capet guilty? (2) Should an appeal to 
the people be allowed? (3) What punishment should be inflicted ? 
The first question was answered in the affirmative almost with 
unanimity, and the appeal was rejected by 484 votes to 292. 
Lanjuinais then proposed that three-fourths of the votes should be 
necessary for condemnation, but Danton carried his motion that a 
simple majority should settle the matter. On the third question 
votes were given orally by each member in turn, and as several took 
the opportunity to explain their motives, the process lasted for 
twenty-five hours. AH the machinery of terrorism was put into 
working to influence the irresolute Girondists, and with fatal success. 
Vergniaud, the most eloqueut advocate of justice and mercy in the 
preceding debates, was now president of the Convention, and voted 
for “ death to avoid a civil war,” and his example decided many of 
those who were still wavering. Philip of Orleans, amidst general 
execration, voted for the execution of the head of his family. 
Finally, Vergniaud rose to declare the result in a trembling voice. 
721 deputies voted, so that 361 were necessary to form a majority. 
366 voted for death absolutely, and 67 for the same punishment 
with various conditions; 286 were in favour of imprisonment or 
exile ; and two voted for the galleys. The Girondists made a last 
effort to get the sentence reprieved for a time, but they were de¬ 
feated by 34 votes. On the 20th of January, Louis XVI. was 
allowed a final and agonising interview with his family; on the 
next day he met his death with heroic fortitude in what is now the 
Place do la Concorde. The character of Louis has been admirably 
summed up by Mignet, the most phlegmatic of the republican 
historians. u He was the best but the feeblest of kings. His an¬ 
cestors bequeathed to him a revolution. He was more fitted than 
any of them to prevent or to terminate it; for he was capable of 
being a reforming king before it broke out, or of acting as a con¬ 
stitutional king afterwards. He is perhaps the only prince who 
had no passions, not even that of power, and who united the two 
essential qualities of a good king, fear of God and love of the people. 
He perished the victim of passions which he did not share : of those 
of his adherents to which he was a stranger, and of those of the 
multitude which he had not excited. History will say of him that, 
with a little more force of character, he would have been a unique 
ruler.” 
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II. Fall of the Gironde. Reign of Terror. Death 

of Robespierre. 

§ 6. By the execution of Louis XVI. the revolution broke down 
all the bridges behind it, and at the same time bade defiance 
to the monarchical states of Europe. The immediate result 
was the increase of enemies both without and within. England 
had been studiously neutral until its own interests were touched 
by the threatened annexation of Belgium and the opening of the 
Scheldt. From that moment Pitt determined on a war against 
the “ armed opinions ” which defied the obligations of treaties and the 
public law of Europe. lie had been already strengthened by the 
secession of Burke from the Whigs, and the king’s death, which 
stirred popular opinion to its depths, removed all obstacles in the 
way of an active policy. Chauvelin, the French envoy in London, 
was dismissed, and the Convention, eagerly accepting what was in¬ 
evitable, declared war against Great Britain on the 8th of February, 
1793. The accession of England was speedily followed by the 
completion of the anti-revolutionary coalition. Holland, as usual, 
followed in the footsteps of its powerful neighbour. Spain, where 
the liberal d’Aranda had been supplanted in the ministry by Charles 
IV.’s incapable favourite, Godoi, was involved in the war in March ; 
Portugal, the Papal States, and Naples joined the alliance. Russia 
exulted in circumstances which left her free to act in Poland. The 
only neutral states were Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Venice, 
and Turkey. 

§ 7. These external dangers caused a momentary cessation of 
party conflicts in the Convention. A levy of 300,000 men was 
decreed; the incapable Pache was removed from the ministry of 
war and replaced by Beurnonville ; 800 millions of assignats were 
issued ; and the numbers of the national guard were nearly doubled. 
But the truce was only momentary. The Girondists had consented 
to the king’s death in order to save themselves, but they were not 
destined to receive the expected reward of their dishonour. Roland, 
who had contributed directly to bring about the fate of Louis XVI., 
resigned office immediately afterwards. His associates found them¬ 
selves confronted by the implacable hostility of the Mountain and of 
the Commune. Pache was consoled for his dismissal by being elected 
mayor of Paris, but his influence was small compared with that of 
his subordinates, Chaumette and Hebert. Marat and Robespierre 
were determined to rid themselves of opponents who stood in the 
way of their designs, and urged the mob to violent measures against 
the traitors who had endeavoured to save the tyrant. Danton alone 
of the Jacobins was inclined to moderate courses. He had formed in 
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Belgium a connection with Dumouriez, and was quite willin'- to come 
to terms with the Gironde. But the influence of Madame Roland 
and Guadet was too strong to allow of an alliance with the author 
of the massacres of September, and Danton was forced by the 
mst.net of self-preservation to support the associates whom he was 
anxious to desert. This was a fatal error on the part of the 
Girondists, who tried in vain to absorb the attention of the assembly 
m the scheme of a new constitution which had been drawn up by 
Condorcet. Party feeling was too inflamed for an abstract debate, 
and before long external events came to the assistance of the 
Jacobins. 

t § v le 7 ° f 300,000 men Provoked a rising in the province of 
, Ven *“ e > where tbe a “cient regime survived in its entirety, and 
where the priests and nobles had lost none of their influence over 
the virtuous and ignorant peasantry. Able and courageous leaders 
were found in Cathelineau, Stofflet, Charette, d’Elbde and La 

attemn^ U t°W “ ‘°“ g time the y were “Me to foil all the 

Sr&rt 2S525 

h,s journey to Paris, returned to the arrav with nrHnrc ^ ° J V OI 

reduction of Holland. Ordering one detJhmlf a th ° 

watch the Austrians, and another under Miranda to taU 3* °? C . C , to 
and then to join him at Utrecht, ho crossed the frontier 61 ^ 1 ? 0 ^ 
Breda and Gortruydenberg. He was recalled hv thJ 1 a “, d took 
Austrian commander, the Prince of Coburg, hfd entereT^ th ° 
driven Valence back to Louvain, and forcS l£3rS Slfthe’ 

^oT, Dg back ’ Dumouriez "sked an enga-e- 
ment at Neerw.nden (18 March) and was defeated. This check 

decided him to put into immediate execution a plan which lie had 

entertained ever since the death of Louis XVI. This was nothin! 

less than to put down the revolution in Paris, to Restore the con 

st,tut,on of 1791 and to give the crown to the'youug son of Orleans' 

f 9 hartreS ’ who was at the time serving in 
, H ? had ‘“tended to carry out this programme with all 

hedetormd^ conqueror, but, as this was now impossible, 
he determined to appeal to the enemies of France. The matter 
was arranged in negotiations with the Austrian general Mack, and 
Dumounez made no secrecy of his intentions to the envoys whom 
U.e Convention had dispatched on the first news of his treachery. 

He tried to obtain possession of Lille and Valenciennes, but the 
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-rates were closed against him. Like Lafayette under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, he discovered that the soldiers, hitherto devoted to him, 
preferred their country to their general, and were by no means so 
dissatisfied with the revolution as to consent to a foreign invasion 
of France, llumouriez, foiled on every side, fled to the Austrians, 
and after twenty years of inglorious exile died in London. The 
command of his army was entrusted to Dampierrc. 

§ 0 The news of Dumouriez’ treachery gave new vigour to the 
attack upon the party of the Gironde, with which he had formerly 
identified himself. In order to purge themselves of suspicion, the 
Girondists accused Danton of complicity with the general, whose 
acquaintance he had made in Belgium, but the only result was to 
make an irreconcilable enemy of the roost pacific of the dema¬ 
gogues. The general terror enabled the Mountain to carry tli 
most extreme measures. The duke of Orleans and all Bourbons 
were exiled, the non-juring priests were everywhere poaeeatad, all 

the remaining property of the emigrant was confiscated and ho 

revolutionary tribunal commenced its activity. On the 6th of April 
a Committee of Public Safety, consisting of nine members, renew¬ 
able every month, was appointed with dictatorial power Marat as 
head of the Jacobin club, got up popular petitions which demanded 
the arrest of twenty-two Girondists. This attack upon the prm- 
lee es of deputies produced a momentary alliance between the right 
and centre of the Convention. Marat was formally accused, but was 
acquitted by the revolutionary tribunal, and returned to his seat 
amidst the applause of the mob. Every day the popular passion 
increased in vehemence, and the Convention, which on the 10th of 
May began to sit in the Tuileries, saw itself threatened by an 
armed force. Guadet proposed to annul the existing authorities in 
the city, but his party could never agree upon active measures, and 
Bardre was able to carry, as a compromise, the appointment of a 
commission of twelve to enquire into the relations between l the 
Convention and the Commune. The Twelve commenced their work 
Sith -meat vigour, and ordered the arrest of Hubert, one of the most 
active' promoters of disorder. The result was a popular ising, which 
rifled the Convention to decree the release of Hubert and the 
com pell Twelve. On the next day the Girondists 

SUPP v r ere S d their supremacy and the Twelve were restored. But the 
re T^^ felt their power and were not inclined to submit to defeat. 
O th 31st of May, a regular insurrection was planned and earned 
Un /' e , r the leadership of Henriot, who now succeeded Santerre 
OUt ’ mmander of the national guard. Robespierre wished to direct 
C ° ar furv against the leaders of the Gironde, but the real 
objected the rising was the suppression of the Twelve, and it sub- 
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sided when this was decreed for the second time. Panton was 
satisBed with the fall of a commission which threatened to extend 
its enquiries back to the preceding September, but his associates 
were determined to secure a decisive victory. On the 2nd of June, 
80,000 men, with Henriot at their head, besieged the Tuilerics and 
demanded the arrest of the Twelve and of the chief Girondists. 
Barere proposed that the accused deputies should suspend them¬ 
selves from their functions, and several yielded in the vain hope of 
appeasing their enemies. But meanwhile the undisguised dictation 
of the mob had irritated those members of the Mountain, who 
regarded the national assembly as inviolable. The Convention 
advanced in a body to the entrance and ordered their besiegers 
to withdraw. Henriot’s answer was to point his cannon at the 
deputies, who returned in dismayed consciousness of their impo¬ 
tence. Marat, who revelled in the success of the intimidation, drew 
up the list of the proscribed, and the imprisonment was decreed 
of the twelve members of the commission and twenty-two of the 
Girondist leaders, including Verguiaud, Guadet, Gcnsonu^, Brissot, 
lotion, Lanjuinais, etc. 

§ 10. The fall of the Gironde was a great triumph for the 
Mountain, but it only added to the dangers which threatened 
France. Most of the imprisoned deputies escaped, and raised the 
standard of revolt in Caen. More than fifty departments rallied to 
their side and declared against the tyrannical supremacy of Paris. 
The spirit of the opposition is manifested in the conduct of 
Charlotte Corday, who journeyed alone to Paris in order to avenge 
the Gironde by the murder of Marat (13 July). She herself 
jKjrished on the scaffold, and divine honours were paid to her 
victim. The flames of civil war extended in every direction. In 
the south, Lyons, Marseilles, Toulon, Nismes and a number of 
other towns declared against the Convention. In the north the 
province of Calvados took up arms for the monarchy. The armies 
of La Vendee, no longer content with escaping conquest, took the 
aggressive and attacked Nantes, in order to make themselves 
masters of the Loire and to open a connection with England. But 
all these movements were paralysed by want of union. The 
Girondists had no sympathy with the royalists, who sought to 
direct a rebellion which they could never have originated. And 
internal discord only strengthened the hands of the foreign invaders 
of t rance, who now made it their chief object, not to put down the 
revolution, but to make conquests for themselves. The English 
and Austrians took Cond<$ and Valenciennes and once more opened 
the route to Paris The successes of Custine in Germany had 
already oecn reversed, and Mainz, which alone offered any resistance. 
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was recovered by the Prussians on the 22nd of July. The 
Spaniards defeated the French troops in the Pyrenees, and 20,000 
Piedmontese invaded France on the side of the Alps. The capital 
was threatened with famine, and, to make matters worse, the Eng¬ 
lish Government declared all French ports in a state of blockade. 

§ 11. It was while affairs were in this critical condition that the 
Mountain undertook the sole conduct of government in France. 
They had hitherto resisted all attempts of the Girondists to 
establish a new constitution in place of that of 1791. They now 
undertook the work themselves, and in four days drew up a 
constitution, as simple as it was democratic, which was issued on 
the 24th of June. Every citizen of the age of twenty-one could 
vote directly in the election of deputies, who were chosen for a 
year at a time, and were to sit in a single assembly. The 
assembly had the sole power of making laws, but a period was 
fixed during which the constituents could protest against its 
enactments. The executive power was entrusted to twenty-four 
men, who were chosen by the assembly from candidates nominated 
bv electors chosen by the original voters. Twelve out of the 
twenty-four were to be renewed every six months. But this con¬ 
stitution was intended merely to satisfy the departments, and was 
never put into practice. The condition of France required a 
greater concentration of power, and this was supplied by the 
Committee of Public Safety. Ever since the 6th of April the 
original members of the Committee had been re-elected, but on the 
10th of July its composition was changed. Danton ceased to be a 
member, and Bardrc was joined by Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, 
Billaud-Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, and, in a short time, Carnot. 
These men became the absolute rulers of France. 

The Committee had no difficulty in carrying their measures in 
the Convention, from which the opposition party had disappeared. 
All the state obligations were rendered uniform and inscribed in 
a th e great book of the national debt.” The treasury was filled by 
a compulsory loan from the rich. Every income between 1000 
and 10,000 francs had to pay ten per cent., and every excess over 
10 000 francs had to be contributed in its entirety for one year. 
To recruit the army a levee en masse was decreed. “ The young 
men shall go to war; the married men shall forge arms and 
transport supplies; the wives shall make tents and clothes and 
serve in the hospitals; the children shall tear old linen into lint; 
the aged shall resort to the public places to excite the courage of 
the warriors and hatred against kings.” Nor were measures 
neglected against domestic enemies. On the 6th of September a 
revolutionary army, consisting of 6000 men and 1200 artillerymen, 
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was placed at the disposal of the Committee to carry out its orders 
throughout France. On the 17th the famous “law of the 
suspects” was carried. Under the term “suspects ” were included 
all those who by words, acts or writings had shown themselves in 
lavour of monarchy or of federalism, the relatives of the emigrants, 
etc., and they were to be imprisoned until the peace. As the 
people were in danger of famine, a maximum price, already 
established for corn, was decreed for all necessaries; if a merchant 
gave up his trade he became a suspect, and the hoarding of provisions 
was punished by death. On the 10th of October the Convention 
definitely transferred its powers to the Committee, by subjecting 
all officials to its authority and by postponing the trial of the new 
constitution until the peace. 

§ 12. Even before the central government had been strengthened 
by these decrees, great progress had been made in the suppression 
of internal rebellions. The movement in the north was the first tc 
succumb. The royalist general, Wimpfcn, was defeated on the 
16th of July, and on the 3rd of August the commissioners of the 
Convention entered Caen, which was treated with unusual clemency. 

?e°nL^ T v BOrdeaUJt ’ ‘ hE CCntre of opposition in the west, 
tendered its submission and accepted the constitution. In the 

south the republican forces carried all before them. Marseilles was 

taken on the 23rd of August, and Toulon only saved itself for a 

, 118 “ s ‘ 8tanco tho English admiral, Hood; iu 

L^nT the m ? 8 Tn er 10 thB 6eniU8 ° f Na l*‘‘eon Bonap^te. 

Aueu 7t 11 o'"! ! 0 T D t Dt ° f tb6 CR ' ,ital - was Sieged 

from August till October, and when it was finally captured the 

118 UtUr dea \ UCti0 “ and »he erection on its site 
of a pillar with the inscription, “ Lyons made war against freedom, 

Lyons is no more.” The people of La Vend<Se, in spite of their 
heroism, were doomed to the same fate. The attack u,x,n Nantes 
had failed and their eader Cathelineau had fallen. The province 
“ "°7, mVaded ’ aDd ‘^garrison of Mainz, bound by its capitula- 

ene o wa r e 6 H ° Demy ’ Was tr ansferred this 

and afmr thev 1 Vendeana were match for regular troops, 
eO OOO of thl ^, eXpen ? nccd four recessive defeats, more than 

waf!lulsed Tna « » CSCap ° iDt ° Brit tany. The attempt 

3 w a mattered remnant of thU large force was dnven 

exterminate T'™w- Th “ Commit tce of Public Safety decided to 
exterminate a population which it was impossible to pacify, and the 

T Q a military —ution. By Z ^ end ot 

1793 almost the whole of France liad submitted, and the 
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§ 13. Almost equally successful was the conduct of the war with 
the foreigners, and here, too, fortune favoured the French. Just 
as the internal revolts were weakened by the discord between 
Girondists and royalists, so the efforts of the allies were paralysed 
by the ill-feeling that arose between Austria and Prussia about the 
second partition of Poland. It was this which prevented the 
Prussians from advancing after the capture of Mainz, and thus lost 
the favourable moment for an advance upon Paris. At the same 
time the open substitution of a policy of territorial aggrandisement 
fur the disinterested motives which had heenprofessedattheout. 
break of the war, alienated from the coalition all those classes 
among the French who might otherwise have sympathised with 
them The victory of the democracy m Paris reacted upon the 
military administration. Carnot, a man of great organising 
genial undertook the control of the war. The old aristocratic 
generate such as Custine and Montesquieu, were replaced by men 
who had risen from the ranks, like Jourdan, Hoche and Pichcgru. 
Thus was restored that unanimity between the commanders and 
the central government which had given the French their great 
successes at the end of 1792, and the interruption of which had led 

to the subsequent disasters. 

After the capture of Cond<5 and Valenciennes the English and 
Austrians, instead of continuing their advance, separated to secure 
their own selfish interests. The prince of Coburg attacked and 
took Quesnoy, and the duke of York laid siege to Dunkirk, an old 
object of greed to England. Houchard, who had succeeded Custine 
in the command of the northern army, was ordered to attack the 
English, and by a slight success at Hondscoote he forced York to 
raise the siege of Dunkirk (6 Sept.). As Houchard’s conduct was 
considered unsatisfactory, Carnot replaced him by Jourdan, who 
defeated the Austrians at Wattignies (16 Oct.). The prince of 
Coburg retired behind the Sambre, and effected a junction with the 
English, while the French went into winter quarters. Meanwhile, 
another Austrian army under Wurmser had invaded Alsace in con¬ 
junction with the Prussians under Brunswick, forced the lines of 
Weissemburg, and almost succeeded in taking Strasburg. But the 
jealousy between the two commanders and between their respective 
armies ruined an undertaking which had been so successfully 
undertaken. The French, led by Hoche and Pichegru, and 
inspired by the presence of St. Just as commissioner of the 
Convention, took the aggressive, recovered the lines of Weissemburg, 
and forced the invaders to retire upon the Rhine. 

§ 14 These successes were glorious to France, but they were 
sullied by the terrible measures which the victorious party thought 
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itself justified in taking against domestic enemies. The “reign of 
terror” was inaugurated in Paris with the same sophistical 
professions of virtue that had been employed to justify religious 
persecutions in past ages. The prisons were crammed with mure 
than 5000 suspects, arrested under the decree of the 17th of 
September. The revolutionary tribunal, hitherto almost inactive, 
now commenced its bloodthirsty functions. The first victim was 
Custine, accused of treachery in the surrender of Mainz and 
Valenciennes. Marie Antoinette followed her husband to the 
scaffold with not inferior courage on the 16th of October. The 
imprisoned Girondists, with Vergniaud at their head, shared the 
same fate. Many of their associates who had escaped, Roland, 
lotion, and Buzot, evaded the vengeance of their implacable 
enemies by suicide. Philip of Orleans, Madame Roland, Bailly, 
Barnavc, Ilouchard, and a number of other men scarcely less 
distinguished, perished by the guillotine. Among the almost 
innumerable victims of the terror was the famous Madame 
,,,harry, once the all-powerful mistress of Louis XV. In Lyons 
ioulon, and above all at Nantes, the same horrors were repeated 
with even less pretence of judicial forms. 

Li order to complete the separation from the past a now 
calendar was introduced on tho 6th of October. The year, which 
began on the 22nd of September, was divided into twelve equal 
months : vmdimxaxrc, bmmairc, frimaire, for the autumn : nivose 
pluvio,', vento.e, for winter; germinal, floreal, prairial, for sorire • 
meseidor, thermuior, fructidor, for summer. Each month con’ 
tamed throe decades, and tho ten days of each were a £ 
their numerical order: primidi, duodi, tridi, quartidi auintidi 
sextidi, leptidi, octidi, nonidi, decadi. Every tenth day was to bo 
a day of rest. Fivo supplementary days were added at the end of 
tho year, called sans-culotides, and dedicated respectively to Genius 
to Labour, to Actions, to Recompenses, and to Opinion Tho 
aWition of the Christian calendar, and with it of the old Sundays 
and festivals, naturally led to an attack u,K.n Christianity itself. 
Bu in this wo see the first trace of divisions in the party which 
had hitherto carried everything before it by united and unscrupu- 
Ions action. 1 

§ 15. For some time the Mountain had been tending to split 
ini., three distinct divisions, representing tho views of its original 
leaders—Dan ton, Robespierre, and Marat. Danton’s party had 
justified the employment of terror by the necessity of saving the 
country ; but, now that this object had been attained, they wished 
to return to a more merciful policy. They were nicknamed the 

moderates, and then* views were powerfully expressed in L 

2 N 
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„ of Camille Desmoulins. They were supported by 

t^vast majority of tho bourgeois class, but since Danton’s retirc- 
th ° they bad lost all hold upon the government, and they were 
discredited by the looseness and luxury of their private life, lho 
irty of Marat had been deprived of its real leader by the act of 

Charlotte Corday, but it had a number of prominent representatives, 
and it was all-powerful in the Commune. “ Chaumctto and his 
substitute Hebert were its political chiefs; Ronsin, commander of 
the revolutionary army, its general; the atheist, Anacliarsis Clootz, 
its apostle.” The club of the Cordeliers, from which the Dantomsts 
had been excluded, was entirely composed of its partisans i heso 
,1 Unown ns the cxcgercs or Heberlists, gloried m the worst 

excesses of the revolution, and wished to destroy all religion m 
Prance Their opinions were shamelessly expressed in the in¬ 
famous paper, Pire Duel ,r M , of which Hebert was the proprietor 
and editor. They took the lead in tho destruction of the rojal 
tombs at St. Denis, and they forced the Convention to decree the 
abolition of the Catholic faith and to adopt the religion of freedom 
ml d equality. On tho 10th of November they celebrated the 
famous « feast of reason” in Notre Dame, where the goddess was 
represented by a prostitute. These obscene rites excited the out¬ 
spoken disgust of Robespierre, who was a sincere believer in the 
drism which he had extracted from the writings of Rousseau, and 
who adopted Voltaire's phrase that “ if God did not exist ,t would 
necessary to invent Him ” Robespierre occupies a middle 
position between the indulgcnts on the one.side, and the extreme 
party on the other. He was still master of the Jacob,,, club and 
!,s affiliated societies, and with his allies, St. Just, Couthon, B.llaud 
Vnrenncs, and Collot d’Herbois, he could command a securo majo¬ 
rity ffit he Committee of Public Safety. The Committee was now 

Robespierre would ha 'f draw him over to their 

adherents, who ma 0 o degtruction of ,},e two i>arlics which 

side. He resolved , b thcir anarchical excesses, 

threatened to rum the repub) c he y hu ftim wi , h a 

the other by the,r^.M.medW,y i;sirauiati P n ^ ^ lfc 

combination ofobsUnacy g ^ ^ ^ ^ of his deceived 

.admiration allie a himself with the Dantonists, and on the 

March Hebert, Cbanmettq, Anacharsis Clootz, Ronsin and 
16th of • >’ , and soon afterwards executed. A universal 

“ lh . er ® ''/relief spread through Paris and France at tho punishment 
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March, when Danton, Camille Desmoulins, ami several of their 
associates were also conducted to prison. The accusation was 
managed by St. Just, but it broke down beneath the invectives of 
Danton, who pointed triumphantly to his past conduct, denounced 
the treachery of his accusers, and defeated all the efforts that were 
made to silence him. So great was the impression made by his 
defence that the Convention was forced to decree the termination 
of the trial, and the accused were condemned with revolutionary 
promptness. On the 5th of April the Dantoniste, fifteen in number, 
were led to the scaffold, and met their fate with a resolution worthy 
of a better cause. A few days later the last remnants of the two 
defeated parties, mcludiug the widows of Hubert and of Desmoulins 
wore got rid of in the same way. * 

Kobespierre was now at the height of his power, the Committee 

; y yet undivided > the Commune, in which 

hleunot had succeeded Pachc, was devoted to him, and the Con- 

lonlZeJ whh l ° f eS,i0n ' ,is wHL Tbe re *S n of terror was 
between MarM " Ve ? ty * Neftrly 000 victi,ns Perished 

siator fi: M . 1 J . Hne * and amon S ‘hem were Louis XVI.’s 
sister Elizabeth, the virtuous Malesherbes and his family and a 

number of men who had played an active part in the constituent and 
legislative assemblies. Carrier at Nantes, and Joseph Lebon at A rras 

“ #U r, r ° f ‘ v° At time Robes- 

ss£<zz£rzi v-irs r f °™- 

' formally recognised the existence of a sunremi i ^'^dion 

r = 

•* 16 ‘ But Wore long the unity of the revolutionary government 
was destroyed by the rise of new parties On th, Z f! > 

• * , . J eu by Bardrc, whoso command of feeble 

E” "LS - -■» ™ t: 

As compared ^ «“»* 

had at St beguT “pcrceive an !," 1 ^! n " d m ° derate - ^ 
own dictatorship and the adltL f • ° revolution in «>* 
the people. The terror was ting s f" t J lmc,,tel deism by 

.r rsr z 
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recall of the infamous Carrier, and to oppose the action of the 
C 0 mite de surete generate, which directed the administration of 
iusticc and police. The real moderates of the Committee of 1 ublic 
Safely were the men liko Carnot, who belonged to no party, and 
dovoted themselves to the executive business that devolved on 

11 The opposition to Robespierre was formed by the union of the 
extreme adherents of Billaud and Collofc with the remnants of 
Danton’s party and all who were revolted by the cruelty of the 
cxistin ,r system. Indignant at the slightest resistance to his will, 
Robespierre determined to continue the terror until all his enemies 
had been destroyed, and proposed to the Convention the infamous 
law of the 22nd Prairial (10 June). The revolutionary tribunal 
was to be divided into four sections in order to increase its activity, 
the only penalty that it could impose was death, and no proof of 
guilt was required except a “ moral ” conviction of the jurors. 
Hitherto no deputy could bo brought to trial except by decree of 
the Convention, now all that was required was an order of the 
Committee. The measure was received with terrified horror, but 
Robespierre’s personal ascendancy was still so great that it was 
carried. But from this time the opposition could not rest uutil it 
had secured its safety by the overthrow of the tyrant. An attack 
was made upon Catharine ThC-ot, an old woman who was accused 
uf founding a sect for the worship of Robespierre as a new Messiah; 
and tho latter was so chagrined that lie rotired from public life for 
a fortnight. This was a fatal error at a moment when energetic 
action would have foiled all the plans of his enemies. St. Just 
vainly urged him to act with daring. The fact was, that Robes¬ 
pierre had hitherto taken advantage of movements originated by 
others, and never organised a coup tfetat of his own accord. To 
the last minute he believed that his personal influence would over¬ 
awe opposition, and that the employment of force would be un¬ 
necessary. The Communo was now his chief stronghold, but no 
actual preparations had been made when the final attack was made 
bv his enemies in the Convention on the 9th Thermidor (27 
July). After a stormy debate, in which Robespierre vainly strovo 
t obtain a hearing, his arrest was decreed, together with that of 
Couthon and St. Just. Lebas and Robespierre’s younger brother 
shared the same fate on their own demand. 

Meanwhile the leaders of the Commune, Fleunot, Payan, and 
Henriot were assembled in the Hotel de Ville. On the news that 
tlw* triumvirs were arrested, they at once gave the signal for a 
general insurrection. Henriot, as he made the round of the 
streets to call the people to arms, was seized by two members o. 
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the Convention. But this reverse was only temporary. Tho 
agents of the Commune succeeded in releasing not only Heiiriot hut 
Robespierre and his fellow-prisoners, who arrived in triumph at the 
mtel de Ville. It was a critical moment for the Convention when 
Hcimot, resuming the command of the troops, induced them to 
turn their cannon upon the Tuileries. But the gunners refused to 
hre, and the deputies were encouraged to declare their opponents 
outlaws. An armed force was organised under Parras and marched 
upon the Hotel de Ville. The populace was not really eager to 
support the tuumvirs, and no resistance was made to the troops of 
the Convention Rolxspierre and hisassociates were still discussing 
what measures to adopt when the enemy reached the hall. All 
except Couthon and St. Just made futile attempts to commit 
suicide: they were seized, identified before the revolutionary 

2JutirVh'Tn d r,‘T hcd tU the * caffold > "here ‘hey perished 
of ’ Ihe fal1 of Robespierre's head was greeted with thunders 

with SZ 1 i C “ bled crowd ' His name has been identified 

nStk sfri; n.rriiPst-, Tho Tt 

art ar rs “ 

narrow limits. His egregious vanity helped him uir §• 1 
oy.. both moral „„d 

h >Tr ^ ^ th ,° dc T*’ P “ rtly rcB P cclc<1 and partly feared, of « 

h n to Can ° T r b0ard of > ardian( ’ : 'he malice of destiny called 
him to bo an active agent in an earth-shaking revolution. 

m. T «EBU.Don,AN RBAcrtotr. End or Convention. 

7 July, 1/94, to 26 October, 1796. 

th? two u 0 a CS| ’ ie , rrc " M follow ea by a quarrel between 

c Zmm 11 . h , ad I C v mbined 10 br ‘ D B i‘ about? The party of 

d^e^T h?’aS e, l y , BUlaud - Var ^nes, Barere and Collot 

i»owcr ind hnH i n ‘ cre ^ at the establishment of their own 

[he other haS to' t° f , alt€ring the 8ystem ° f government. On 

Sieyfcs Chenier Talliim B ^ 1 ® rate8 and Dantonists, Boissy d’Anglos, 

tSZSl ‘° terminata “‘e 

confidence by a period of peace and lenity. 
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Public opinion was on their side, they liad a majority in the Coo, 
P “ tion and after a brief struggle they succeeded in carrying their 
measures The vacancies in the Committees of Public Safety and of 
fieneral Security were filled by Thermidorians, and thus freed from 
S,e control Billaud. The law of 22 Prairial was repealed he 
revolutionary tribunal suspended* and its president, on,, 
Tinvillc, brought to trial. In order to weaken the authority of the 
( ■' mmittces the law by which a third of their members were re¬ 
newed every month was strictly enforced, and Billaud with his 
adherents finding themselves powerless, resigned tlicir scats. T 
maximum was abolished, and the Commune of Pans was replaced 
bv two Committees, of finance and police, nominated by 
Convention The terrorists had no longer any constitutional 
position, and their only ho,* lay in exciting a movementt of tlie mob 
by the help of the Jacobin club. To meet this danger an irregular 
force was formed of members of the wealthy class, known as the 
jeuneS se dorit of Frdron. A series of collisions between them and 
the Jacobins ended in the closing of the famous club by decree of 
the Convention (Dec. 1794). The reaction reached its climax when 
Carrier the brutal oppressor of Nantes, was tried and executed. 
The liberty of the press was restored, an amnesty was granted to 
,he Vcndcans, and finally, after long debates, the 63 Girondists, 
who had been expelled in October, 1793, recovered then seats m the 
Convention. Billaud, Collet, and Barere were arrested, and the two 

fir § t ld^Thc reaction in Paris was materially aided by the success 
which attended the French arms in the campaign of 1.94. Austria 
and Prussia were hopelessly alienated by the recent affairsin 1 oland, 
and the latter made no secret of its wish to retire from the western 
“ England, the most active member of the coalition suggested 
That the Prussian troops should remain at the expense of the allies. 
As Austria refused to contribute anything for this purpose England 
lnd to undertake the whole burden. In April Lord Malmesbury 
concluded a treaty at the Hague, by which, in return for a subsidy, 

CO MO Prussians under M6llendorfwere * * . plaCCd T ,"' C ‘'If m 
(> 0 ,UUJ -ere This being settled, it was determined to 

0f i! h Vandrecies 1 and to advance thence upon Paris. Coburg, the 

take L d er, took the town on the 30th of April, but the 

Austrian with tlie nr my of the north, compelled him to 

a^ance of 1 iche , ftnd ^ stand tUe defen sive. The 

give up the.pro ^ duj!e of York were defeated at Turcomg, 

English troops pichegru’s lieutenant, Moreau. But tho 

and Y P re8 JV decided not 60 much by French victories, as by. 

SToCvoU !o Poland, which French intrigue; had helped to 
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bring about. The attention of the two great German lowers was 
suddenly called away to the east. In spite of the treaty of the 
Hague, Mollendorf refused to march to the Netherlands, and the 
Prussians remained obstinately inactive on the Rhine, while their 
king hurried off to Poland. Thugut determined to sacrifice Belgium 
to the chance of acquiring territories nearer home. The French 
pressed on to attack Charleroi; Prussian inaction enabled Carnot to 
supply numerous reinforcements under Jourdan, and after a lon<- 
and obstinate, but indecisive battle at Fleurus (2G June), Cubur<” 
retreated behind the Meuse, while York retired into Brabant*. 
1 ichegru entered Brussels, and the Netherlands were once more in 
l' rench possession. French victories on the side of Piedmont and 
the I yrences completed the humiliation of the allies. Their only 
success was at sea, where Howe utterly defeated the French fleet olT 
Ushant on the first of June. 

Coburg the most capable general of the allies, resigned his com¬ 
mand in disgust at the shameful evacuation of Belgium, and was 

theiri r by ^ lairfftit : Aftcr a 8hort dcla y. the French resumed 
their advance, drove the Austrians across the Rhine, and occupied 

"lognc, Bonn, and Coblentz in rapid succession. The retirement of 
the I russians at the same time gave to France absolute 
of the left bank of the Khine. Pichegru, regTrdle^ 
now invaded Holland, which was defended bv the Fn«l« i i * 
Walmoden, the duke of York having ^cn re a^led *£2 r ^ 
ance was made to the invaders, who tossed drivers on tSceTnd 
a regiment of cavalry captured the Dutch fleet in the ToVJ n 
Rtadtholder fled with his family to England and Holland * 1 !° 

into the Batavian republio in completo dependence upon France 8 ° 

1.94 was a great year to Franco : in addition to Savoy and Nice 
she had conquered Belgium, Holland, Germany left of the Rhine’ 
and strips of Piedmont and northern Spain. The coalition M to 
pieces under these repeated blows. The grand-duke of T, 
brother of Francis II., was the first to cTtftl 
republic (Fob. 1795). The obvious interests of 1W ! ! 
persistence of the anti-Austrian party at Berlin P and , tho 
the scruples of Frederick Willianf lf anda ^ 

alHcs'of e prussia. eU I^'jujj^ Spain^if Gcrman r “ 
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unfortunate prince had never been freed from his imprisonment 
in the Temple. The royal title was now assumed by the count of 

Provence as Louis X^ III. . , , 

§ 19. The triumph over foreign enemies by no means terminate 
the distress in France. The assignats were debased and Paris was 
threatened with famine. The opponents of the reaction took 
advantage of the discontent to provoke a rebellion against the Con¬ 
vention. On 1 Prairial (May 20, 1795) the assembly was attacked 
by the mob, which demanded “ bread and the constitution o 
’93 ” One of the deputies was shot, and for six hours disorder am 
outrage prevailed as in the early days of the revolution. But the 
dominant party had taken precautions against attack, and 20,WU 
regular troops under General Menou put down the nsing. the 
leaders of th8 mob were executed. But the success of the re¬ 
actionary party involved a new danger by encouraging the royalists. 
The English government opened negotiations with the Chouans m 
Brittany and the leaders of La Vendee. In order to give con¬ 
sistency to the anti-revolutionary movements, it was determined to 
invite a number of emigrants to France, and they landed, with the 
count of Artois at their head, in the peninsula of Quiberon. But the 
scheme was foiled by the activity of Hoche. After driving the 
emigrants from French soil, he turned upon the rebels, and succeeded 
in suppressing them by a judicious combination of firmness and 
conciliation. In 1796 Cl.arette and Stofllet, the Vendcan leaders, 
were captured and shot. 

§ 20. Meanwhile, the Convention had drawn up a new con¬ 
stitution, the work of the Girondists. Legislative power was 
entrusted to two councils, one, the Conseil des Anciens , consisting 
of 250 members over 40 years of age, the other of 500 members 
over 30. Every year a third of each council was to retire in favour 
of new members. The deputies were to be chosen by electors 
nominated by the primary assemblies which consisted of all citizens 
over 21 and paying a direct tax. The executive was to be in the 
hands of a Directory of five persons, one of whom was to retire 
*»vprv vear. The Five Hundred were to nominate ten candidates lor 
each place in the Directory, and from these ten the final flection 
was to be made by the smaller council. The retiring director was 
determined by lot. The fear of a complete reversal of their ^>hcy 
induced the Convention to add a special article, that two-thirds o 
., assembly should be chosen from among its own members, 

, nnlv one third was to be freely elected. If the electors refused 
hnde these two-thirds, then the Convention would select them 

resolution to preserve the rule of the 

dominant majority naturally housed the bitter md.gnat.on of 
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opponents, whether royalists or terrorists. The Convention was called 
upon to face a new rising in Paris on the 13 Vendemiaire (5 Oct.). 
The command of the troops was entrusted to Barras, but lie handed 
on the responsibility to Napoleon Bonaparte, a young Corsican, born 
just at the time when Choiseul annexed that island (17G8), who 
had won considerable reputation in the siege of Toulon, but who 
had recently been removed from his command on account of his 
supposed connection with Robespierre. Bonaparte took his measure 
with characteristic decision. Cannon were brought up from a 
neighbouring camp, and volleys of grape-shot speedily dispersed the 
rebels with great loss. On the 26th of October the Convention 
was dissolved, and the new constitution came into operation. 


IV. The Directory. 26 October, 1795, to 9 November, 1799. 

§ 21. On the 27th of October the newly elected deputies were 
joined by twice their number of members of the Convention, and 
the whole body was divided into the two prescribed councils. The 
live Hundred took up their quarters in the riding-school where the 
Constituent Assembly had sat, while the 250 Ancients remained in 
the luilorics. The first duty of the new legislature was the 
election of the five Directors, and out of the fifty nominees the 
Ancients chose La Rdveillfere-Lepaux, Letoumeur, Rewbell, Sieyes, 
and Barras. On the refusal of Sieyes to accept office, Carnot was 
selected m his place. The Directors were installed in the 
Luxemburg, which was assigned as the seat of the executive 
government, and at once proceeded to settle their respective 
functions. Rcwbell, an active and experienced lawyer, assumed 
the control of justice, finance and foreign affairs; La R^veilldre, a 
feeble enthusiast for what he called 44 theophilantliropy,” became 
a sort of minister for homo affairs; Barras, better fitted for intrigue 
than for government, took the police; Letoumeur managed the 
navy and the colonies; while the direction of the war fell into the 
experienced hands of Carnot. The choice of the Directors illustrates 
the primary object of the dominant majority, which was to prevent 
the possibility of a restoration of the monarchy. They were all 
men who had voted for the death of Louis XVI., and had thus 
given hostages to the republic. 

lhe internal condition of France was calculated to inspire the 
new government with despair. The Directors 44 entered the 
Luxemburg without finding even a table to write upon, and the 
Btate was in no better order than the palace.” The exchequer was 
empty, the atugnats had fallen to a thousandth part of their 
nominal value, the army was without pay, and the people were 
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without food. The abolition of the maximum had done nothing to 
restore confidence, while it had removed the compulsory character 
of production and exchange. The Directors were not, as a body, 
men of distinguished ability, yet they succeeded in grappling with 
these difficulties with fai'r success. The comparatively settled 
character of their rule did more than anything else to put an end 
to the general sense of insecurity, which was the chief cause of the 
stagnation of trade. Agriculture and all kinds of industry revived, 
as °thc feverish interest in politics declined, and the clubs were 
deserted for the fields and the workshop. But the finances proved 
a crucial difficulty. The numl>er of assignats in circulation 
amounted nominally to 45,000,000,000 francs, and further issue 
was impossible. After several expedients had been tried, the 
Directors determined to issue a new kind of paper-money, mandats 
territoriaux , each of which entitled the holder on demand to a 
specified portion of the national domains. Mandats to the value of 
800 millions sufficed to buy up all the debased assignats , and the 
block from which the latter were printed was broken. The 
mandats y on account of the comparative case of realisation, were at 
first welcomed by the ]>cople, and their issue gave temporary relief 
to the government. But before long depreciation began, and the 
state advanced nearer and nearer to bankruptcy. 

But the real credit of the Directory in its early months lies not 
so much in any particular measures, as in the fact that the domestic 
history of France loses for a time its exciting character. Parties 
were at last exhausted by their incessant struggles, and though 
they had no special enthusiasm for the government they preferred 
it to anarchy. Brittany and La Vendee were pacified by the 
admirable measures of Hoche. The old party of the Jacobins made 
a despairing effort, under BabceuPs leadership, to recover their 
ascendancy in Paris, but the plot was detected and its originators 
were put to death (May, 1796). The quietude of internal politics 
was accompanied, and partly caused, by a tremendous extension of 

the foreign war. - 

§ 22. The establishment of a settled government in France 
offered a favourable opportunity for a general peace, but England 
and Austria, who had answered the treaty of Basel by a new 
offensive alliance (May, 1795), refused to take advantage of it. 
Thu«mt, who directed foreign politics at Vienna, was inspired with 
bitter enmity towards Prussia, and was eager to compensate 
Austria for its exertions by acquiring territory. In England, Pitt 
for a long time strenuously resisted the growing antipathy to the 
war and°when at last he opened negotiations, he found that France 
would not grant his most essential demand, the restoration of the 
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Netherlands to Austria. Moreover, the allies were encouraged by 
the fact that the desertion of Prussia had not led, as was expected, 
to a complete collapse of the war in Germany. The French had 
begun the campaign by capturing the great fortress of Luxemburg, 
and their two armies, under Pichegru and Jourdan respectively, 
received orders to cross the Rhine and take Mainz. But Pichegru, 
the conqueror of Belgium and Holland, was dissatisfied with the 
reward of his services and with the course of affairs at home. 
Like Dumouriez under similar circumstances, he determined to 
l>etray his country, and opened negotiations with the prince of 
Condd. The advance of Jourdan compelled him to obey his 
instructions, he took Mannheim, and Mainz was closely blockaded. 
But under these circumstances the conduct of the French was not 
likely to be very efficient. By a series of masterly movements, the 
Austrian generals, Clairfait and Wiirmscr, broke up the blockade, 
recovered Mannheim, and drove the French in disorder across the 
Rhine. Hostilities were closed in December by an armistice, and 
Pichegru, whose treachery was suspected though not proved, was 
recalled by the home government. 

§ 23. In 179G Carnot planned a grand triple attack upon the power 
of Austria. Two French armies were to advance through Germany, 
while a third was to enter Italy. It was in the latter country that 
results of decisive importance were obtained. In 1792 the French had 
annexed Savoy and Nice, and since then they had been pressing slowly 
but suroly over the Maritime Alps. In 1795 a victory of General 
Scherer at Loano had secured the entrance into Piedmont. Scherer 
was superseded by Bonaparte, who had recently married Josephine 
Beauharnais, the mistress of Barras, and who was supported by 
Barras and Carnot among the Directors. Bonaparte found his 
soldiers in the most lamentable condition, starving for want of 
clothes and food, but he encouraged them with the prospect of the 
plunder of Italy. Ho was opposed by 2000 Piedmontese troop* 
under Colli and 40,000 Austrians under Beaulieu, and his first 
object was to separate the two hostile armies. This he succeeded 
in effecting by rapid victories at Montenotte and Dego (April, 
1790). Determined not to leave a hostile province in his rear, ho 
disregarded the express instructions of the Directors and pursued 
the Piedmontese to the gates of Turin, where ho forced Victor 
Amadeus III. to sign an armistice. The king withdrew from the 
coalition, disbanded his army, and surrendered his chief fortresses as 
hostages till the conclusion of peace. The Directors were compelled 
to approve the disobedience of the general, and their scruples were 
overpowered by the sums of money which were extorted from the 
conquered, and which materially helped the government to cojhi 
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with financial difficulties. Bonaparte now turned to pursue the 
Austrians, and a small engagement at Fornbio enabled him to carry 
the line of the Ticino and to cross the Po. Beaulieu now made a 
stand on the Adda, the second of those vertical rivers which form 
the only lines of defence on the Lombard plain. Bonaparte 
attacked him at Lodi, and by an onslaught carried the bridge and 
gained a complete victory (‘J May). This success gave the whole 
of Lombardy to the French ; the Austrians retreated to the Mincio, 
to their great fortress of Mantua. Milan sent in its submission, 
Bonaparte entered the city in triumph, and, in accordance with his 
usual custom, demanded the payment of twenty millions of francs 
for the privilege of subjection to France. Still more obnoxious than 
these pecuniary exactions was the reckless robbery of.works of art, 
which were sent off wholesale to Paris. In despairing indignation 
the citizens of Pavia rose against their conquerors, but B *i aparte 
put down the revolt with severity, and took advantage of it to 
justify fresh extortions. His express instructions were to march 
ujxm Leghorn, Rome, and Naples, but lie was determined to leave 
southern Italy till he had crushed the Austrians, and the Directors 
could not afford to quarrel with a general who poured such lavish 
supplies into the exhausted treasury. The great difficulty in the 
way of a French advance upon the Mincio lay in the fact that the 
district as far as Bergamo belonged to Venice, and Venice was a 
neutral power. Cynically disregarding the neutrality, Bonaparte 
occupied Brescia, and thus compelled the Austrians to encroach 
upon Venetian territory by entering Peschiera. Beaulieu was 
again defeated at Borghetto and driven to retreat into Tyrol- 
Bonaparte now picked a quariel with Venice on the ground that 
they had admitted the Austrians to their territory, made himself 
master of the Adige by seizing Verona and Legnago, and then laid 
siege to Mantua. He was now able to give some attention to the 
wishes of the Directors. Naples he had admitted to an armistice, 
but he sent Augereau to occupy Ferrara and Bologna in the papal 
states, while another detachment under Murat treacherously 
seized and plundered Leghorn, in spite of the fact that the grand- 
duke of Tuscany had in the previous year made peace with France. 
While enjoying the hospitality of the grand-duke at Florence, 
Bonaparte was treacherous enough to urge upon the Directors the 
impolicy of leaving a brother of the emperor in possession of his 
territories. 

These easy and not very creditable aggressions were suddenly 
interrupted by a new danger from the north. The Austrian 
government determined on a great effort to regain their hold upon 
Italy, and Wurmser, recalled from the Rhine, was despatched with 
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30,000 men to relieve Mantua. In the Tyrol lie was joined by the 
scattered remnants of Beaulieu's army. Unfortunate]}*, Wunnser 
was compelled, by his instructions from Vienna, to divide his forces, 
and this enabled Bonaparte to follow his favourite plan of attacking 
the hostile detachments in succession. Already several of the 
French positions had been carried, when Bonaparte raised the siege 
of Mantua, and Wunnser, who hurried up to the city, found that 
his march was useless, and that Inf had left the bulk of his troops 
to be attacked in his absence. At Lonato (3 August), Bonaparte 
crushed one Austrian detachment under Quasdanowich, and then, 
turning upon Wunnser, who had returned from Mantua, he 
defeated him at Castiglionc two days later, and drove him back 
to the Italian Tyr. Mantua, which had been re-victualled—the 
only result of these great exertions—was again besieged, but as the 
French had lost most of their artillery, they had to be content with 
a blockade. Wurmscr was preparing to renew his advance when 
Bonaparte detenuined to forestall the attack. Hurrying north¬ 
wards, he routed the Austrians at Bassano, and as he stood between 
them aud their retreat, they were compelled to throw themselves 
into Mantua, where they were closely imprisoned. 

Bonaparte’s intention had been, after settling affairs in Italy, to 
march through the Alps into Germany and to join with the other 
r Tench forces in an attack upon Austria. In Germany, unfortu¬ 
nately, the French had not the advantage of an undivided command 
lwo armies were prepared, under Jourdan and Moreau, with 
instructions to advance eastwards by the valleys of the Main and 
the Ncckor respectively. The miserable condition of the troops 
delayed the owning of the campaign, and by that time everything 
seemed favourable. The mission of Wurmscr into Italy left them 
confronted by only one Austrian army, under the archduke Charles 
who in this year won a great reputation as a general. The French 
advanced into tlio heart of Germany, when the archduke took a 
bold resolution worthy of Bonajiartc himself. Leaving 30,000 men 
to face Moreau, he threw himself with vastly superior forces uih>h 
Jourdan, defeated him in a series of engagements, and drove him 
across the Rhine. The French campaign was ruined, and Moreau, 
who had advanced into Bavaria, saw himself in danger of having 
Ins communications cut off. Ho conducted his retreat with com 
spicuous courage and success, and succeeded in passing the Rhine 
without any serious losses (25 October). The Austrians concluded 
the cam^gn by taking the fortresses of Hiiningcn and Kiel. 

I he failure of the French invasion of Germany compelled Bona¬ 
parte to remain in Italy, and at the same time enabled the 
Austrians to make a fresh effort for the relief of Beaulieu in 
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Mantua. 40,000 men under Alvinzi and 18,000 under Davidowich 
entered Italy from the Tyrol and marched by different routes 
towards Verona. Bonaparte had employed the recent interlude in 
consolidating French influence in Italy. Against the wishes of tho 
Directors he dethroned the duke of Modena, and formed his terri¬ 
tories into the Cispadanc Republic. Then he tried to induce Pied¬ 
mont and Venice to join France, but both states preferred to 
retain their neutral position. This was another of the charges 
which the general was preparing against Venice. On the news ot 
the Austrian advance, Bonaparte marched against Alvinzi, ami 
checked him at Carmignano (G November). But meanwhile 
Davidowich had taken Trent and was approaching Rivoli. Bona¬ 
parte, in danger of being surrounded, was compelled to give way, 
Lxl retreated to Verona, while Alvinzi followed him. 
the French position more critical, and nothing but a very 
move could save them. With reckless courage Bonaparte attacked 
Alvinzi at Areola, and after three days’ hard fighting won a com¬ 
plete victory. He then forced Davidowich to retreat to the tyro. 
Tho danger was averted, and the blockade of Mantua was con¬ 
tinued But Austria, as if its resources were inexhaustible, deter¬ 
mined on a fourth effort in January, 1797. Alvinzi was again 
entrusted with the command, while another detachment under 
l’rovora advanced from Friuli. Bonaparte collected all Ins forces, 
marched against Alvinzi, and crushed him at Rivoli (15 Jan.). 
But meanwhile Proven had reached Mantua, where Bonaparte, by 
a forced march, overtook him, and won another complete victory 
in the battle of La Favorite. The fate of Mantua was at last 
decided, and the city surrendered on the 2nd of February. v> itli 
a generosity worthy of tho glory which he had obtained, Bona- 
mrto allowed Wiirmser and the garrison to march out with tho 
honours of war. He now turned to Romagna, occupied Bologna, 
and terrified the Pope into signing the treaty of Tolcntmo. 1 ho 
temporal power was allowed to exist, but within very curtailed 
limits. Not only Avignon, but the whole of Romagna, with 
Ancona, was surrendered to France. Even these terms, harsh as 
they were, were not so sevore as the Directors had wished. But 
Bonaparte was beginning to play his own game; lie saw tnr.t 
UathoUcism was regaining ground in France, and he wished to 
friends on what might prove after all the winning side. 
c 04 Affairs in Italy were now fairly settled: two republics, 
tho Cisalpine in Lombardy, and the Cispadane, which included 
Modena Ferrara, and Bologna, had been created to secure French 

• n * in Ttalv The only open question was the relations with 

Ye " The french bad Occupied the Venetian territory from 
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Bergamo to Verona, and had established close relations with tlmse 
classes who were dissatisfied with their exclusion from political 
power. When the republic armed against the danger of a revolt, 
Bonaparte treated it as another ground for that quarrel which he 
artfully fomented for his own purposes. But at present he had 
other objects more immediately pressing than the oppression of 
Venice. Jourdan’s army on the Rhine had been entrusted to 
Iloche, whose ambition had long chafed at the want of an oppor¬ 
tunity, and who was burning to acquire glory by retrieving the 
disasters of the last campaign. Bonaparte, on the other hand, was 
eager to anticipate a possible rival, and determined to hurry on his 
o'vn invasion of Austria, in order to keep the war and the negotia¬ 
tions in his own hands. The task of meeting him was entrusted 
to the archduke Charles, who had won such a brilliant reputation 
m 1 <96, but who was placed at a great disadvantage to his opi>o- 
nont.by having to obey instructions from Vienna. The French 
earned all before them. Joubert occupied Tyrol, Massena forced 
the route to Carinthia, and Bonaparte himself, after defeating the 
archduke on the Tagliamento, occupied Trieste and Gambia. °Tho 

them At W T ra t ed k°T l he AlpS ’ driving the Austria " 8 before 
Afc which they reached on 7th April, they were 

css than eighty miles from Vienna. Here Austrian envoys arrived 

I nugu i ,at ‘ on J; i , Th « y consenU;d ^ surrender Belgium, 

Lombardy, and theiRhine frontier, but. they deman.lcd eomiwnaa- 

t.o„ in Bavaria. This demand Bonaparte refused, but offe ed l 
compensate Austria at tho oxpense of a neutra v • “ 

The preliminaries of Loobcn, signed on the 18th Anril’ "'T' 
Austria, Istria, Dalmatia, al,d the VenotUnurnv^"’ FT ‘° 
tho Oglio, the Po, and the Adriatic. At this moment Hocho"and 
Moreau, after overcoming the obstaoles interposed by a sluggish 
government, were crossing the Rhine to bring their annies to bear 
thHfwtl Th ° y T ” lready S ain cJ several successes when 

n’troTt £ T* T them fr0m Leobcn ' and they had to 
[ennffr Wled to cxtort tl,c most extreme 

tZ\o°Ztr a ’ bUt h ° had at 8ny ** «»* power and 

reedvcrintollk.iwV^ 1 v nariCS ^ ooncluded, than Bonaparte 

place at Verona, known as tL h ® 17 , th of April a rising took 

.French soldiers were killed AuS W whh * 80lno 

break which * U ’ Aithou g* 1 was a mere popular out- 

ki " d “' 

threaten Venice with attack In for wa >-, “nd sent troops to 

attack. In tho panic caused by this threat 
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the Senate granted all that was demanded of them, lhe old 
oligarchical constitution, which had existed for centuries, was 
abolished; an offensive alliance was concluded with France, and a 
French garrison was admitted into the city. In secret articles the 
ordinary” tribute of works of art was exacted, and a vague ex pres- 
si«n about “exchange of territories” was introduced so as to <cover 
the intended cessions to Austria, of winch the \ enetians lad 
absolutely no idea. The French at once seized Corfu and the 
other Venetian possessions in the Levant. Soon afterwards Genoa 
the other surviving republic of Italy, was compelled by trencn 

dictation to receive a democratic constitution. 

' 25. Meanwhile, affairs in Paris were hurrying to a ensis lhe 
cardinal defect of the constitution of the year III. was, that it 
provided no means of adjusting any difference that might 
between the executive and the legislative powers. As bug as t«o- 
thirds of the councils were composed of former members of t 
Convention, the Directors were supported by *•**%*££ 
bad elected them, and this question was avoided. But on the 
1 Prairial of the year V. (May, 1797) half of these members had 
to retire by lot, and at the same time one of the Directors was to 
vacate his scat. For some time parties had been growing up m 
the legislative body: the moderates, consisting of almost all the 
newly ^elected deputies, who formed one-third of tho councils, 
wished to carry on the policy of reaction, and many of them wer 
inclined to favour a restoration of the monarchy. Ibis party had 
its headquarters at a house in the Rue dc Clichy, and was known in 
consequence as the Club de Clichy or the Clichyens. In opposition 
to them, the members of the Convention wished to stop at the 
iviint they bad reached, and to maintain the republic at all hazards. 
A similar division had arisen in the Directory itself. Carnot and 
Lctourncur belonged to the moderate party, while Rewbell, Barras, 
and La R<*veillfcre were thorough-going opponents of any change 
that might affect their own power. The elections, as was foreseen, 
cave a strong majority to the moderate party, and among the new 
Enmities was Pichegru, whose treason had not yet been divulged, 
nn l who became a prominent leader of the Clichyens. The re¬ 
tiring elector was settled by lot, and this, as many believed un- 
flirlv fell upon Letourneur. His place was taken by Barttaelemy, 
“ „ .Wtor of the treaty of Basel, and universally respected for 
*** ° nit nrobity. He at once joined himself to Camot, so that 

courage a rcma ined the same in the Directory, and the 

triu^S asttaSer three were caUed, retained their numerical 
^'Ib^Tchanges brought the Directors into frequent and open 
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collision with the legislative councils. As there were no constitu¬ 
tional means of overcoming the difficulty, Rewbell and his associates 
determined to employ force against their opponents, and to mako 
themselves absolute in France. The moderate party played into 
their hands by attacking Bonaparte’s treatment of Venice and 
Genoa. They thus excited the most bitter hostility of the one 
man without whose support the Directors would hardly have 
ventured to take active moasures. Hoche was first chosen as tho 
agent of the coup d'etat , but ho drew back as he bogan to under¬ 
stand the real purpose for which he was employed. The triumvirs 
then appealed to Bonaparte, who refused to have any part in tho 
business himself, but who sent Augereau, a military democrat, “ to 
kill the royalists.*’ Tho intontion of the three Directors was to feign 
the discovery of a conspiracy against the republic, and then by activo 
measures to remove their two colleagues, and to purge the councils 
of their chief opponents. Tho councils were fully sensible of their 
danger, and passed decree after decree against tho unauthorised 
assembling of troops and other arbitrary acts. But decrees were si 
poor weapon against fo^e, and Carnot, in spite of an open quarrel 
with Barras, seemed resolutely blind to the acts of his colleagues. 
On tho 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4, 1797) the long-prepared blow was 
struck. Barthelemy was arrested in his chamber, but Carnot 
contrived to escape by a door into tho Luxemburg gardens. At 
the same time Augereau, with 12,000 men, surrounded tho Tuilerics, 
and, as tho guard had already been corrupted, occupied tho palaco 
without opposition. Pichegru and several other deputies wore 
imprisoned. Tho councils were now assembled to accept pcrforco 
tho dictates of tho Directory. Carnot, Barthdlemy, and fifty- 
three deputies were to bo oxiled to any place which the Directors 
might choose. In forty-nino departments tho elections were annulled, 
and tho Directors might appoint nominees of their own. Tho laws 
against priests and emigrants, which the moderate party had 
recently repealed, were renewed. The Directors were invested with 
absolute powers; they could suppress journals or political clubs at 
pleasure, and tho appointment of all judges and magistrates was 
placed in their hands. Tho prisoners were banished to the pesti¬ 
lential coast of Guiana, where half of thorn perished. Two now 
Directors, Merlin do Douai and Franyois of Ncufch&tc!, were 
elected at tho dictation of tho triumvirs. The only justification 
advanced for these measures was tho treachery of Pichegru two 
years before, proofs of which Bonaparte had discovered in tho 
papers of D Antraigues, an emigrant who had been arrested in 
Venice. 1 hero was absolutely no proof that Pichegru had renewed 
bin schemes, for winch tho opportunity was long past, or that ho 

2 o 
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had communicated them to any of his colleagues in the council. 
On these flimsy grounds the Directors had overthrown the con¬ 
stitution, and had set a fatal example by calling in the army to 
settle domestic affairs. Almost equally harmful was the apathy 
with which the citizens of Paris watched the overthrow of liberty 
by a tyrannical executive. 

§ 2b. Moreau, as a friend of richcgru, was removed from 
command on the Rhine and replaced by Hoc-lie, who died shortly 
afterwards at the age of twenty-nine. The army was now entrusted 
to Augercau, whom tho Directors were eager to remove from I arts. 
Meanwhile, Bonaparte was still engaged in negotiating with the 
Austrians, who had delayed coming to terms as long as there was 
a chance of a change of government at 1 ans. It was this that tod 
made Bonaparte so angry with the attacks upon his oon g; 

and had led him to support the executive. Now that the obstacle. 
the way of peace had licon withdrawn, he was by no means eager to 
approve the coup d’etat, which had gone much further than he had 
ever intended. He had no confidence in tho Directors, whom ho 
knew to bo jealous of his ascendancy, and he was especially in¬ 
dignant at tho appointment of Augoreau To the command on tho 
Rhino. Ho showed his displeasure by the independent way in 
which ho hurried on the negotiations. In addition to the territories 
arranged in the preliminaries of Lcobcn, Austria demanded the 
cession of Venice itself, and to this the Directors were obstinately 
opposed. They wished to compel the acceptance of their terms 
bv the advance of Augercau into Germany. .But Bonaparte was 
determined not to admit a rival to a share in the work, and, in 
open defiance of his instructions, concluded the treaty of Campo 
Formio on the 17th of October. France obtained Belgium, Lombardy 
far as the Adige, which was made into the Cisalpine Republic, 
and tho Ionian Islands. Austria received Istria, Dalmatia, \enice, 
and tho Venetian territory as far as the Adige. A congress was to 
meet at Rastadt to arrange peace between France and the Empire, 
but by a secret article, Austria undertook to employ all its influence 
to obtain the cession of the Rhino frontier. All possibility of resist- 

ore on the part of Venice was crushed by the city being handed 
ft r to the Austrians before the French quitted it. The Directors 
°y e utterly enraged at the news of the treaty, and for a moment 
' vcrc * rc fusing°its ratification. But the unanimous delight with 
which the nation°welcomed tho peace compelled them to approve 

♦he act of the domineering general. 

1 c 9 7 Bonaparte remained in Italy, occupied with the orgamsa- 
riwalDine Republic, untU the middle of November, when 
he 'travelled by way of Rastadt to Paris. There he was received 
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in triumph, aud many of his friends urged him to seizo upon tlio 
supreme power. But he was conscious that the moment had not 
yet come, and refused to mix himself up with political parties. 
England, now tho only remaining enemy of France, had conclusively 
maintained its maritime supremacy in 1797. Spain having formed 
an allianco with France in tho previous year, the Spanish fleet was 
attacked and crippled by Jervis at the battle of St. Vincent 
(H Feb.). In spite of tho mutinies at Spithead and tho Noro, 
Admiral Duncan was able to blockade the Texel, and when tho 
Dutch fleet at last ventured out it was destroyed at Camperdown 
(b Oct.). In December Bonaparte was appointed to command the 
‘ army of England,’' and it was universally supposed that the neigh¬ 
bouring island was to be invaded. But Bonaparte himself war 
determined on another enterprise, the conquest of Egypt. For a 
long time the East, with its traditions of great conquerors, had 
exercised an invincible fascination on his ambitious mind, lie 
had also porsonal motives for his decision. To prevent men from 
forgotting lnm he must win new successes, and Europe no lom-er 
offered a convenient opening. Moreover, he wished tho existing 
government to ruin itself, and ho had a lurking hope that, during 
his nhsonco, disasters might befall France, which would compel, not 
only lus recall, but also his advance to absolute powor. The Directors 

“' t '‘ elr , S ' d0 r.T° not unwiUin S * get.rid of a general whose glory 
overshadowed their own powor. In May he set out with a splendid 
armament from Toulon, captured Malta through the treachery of 
some of the knights, and on the 30th of Juno appeared before 
Alexandria. In his manifesto ho tried to conciliate the native 
population, by professing that he was the friend of the Sultan and 
of the Mohammedan religion, and that his only object was tho 
overthrow of the tyrannical rule of the Mamelukes. His troops, 
ri ha or!u a T, C ? U ^ P r<x * uce > speedily overcame all resistance, 
wl \rfl h 2 u ° f , h ® entered Cairo in triumph. A few days 
Wh ° ha ? bo ® n vaiQ, y hunting the expedition through 
the Mediterranean, found the French fleet in Aboukir Bay and 
completely annihilated it in the great battle of the Nile (I August) 

bithut o^lU y J ° priVed th0 Prcnch of tLc Power to retreat! 
but cut off all communication with Europe 

° f Rastadt ’ wh “h had met in November, 

SUt’ Zl Tj ' 0 begmn !“ s a hollow sham. The lesser German 
bUUis had sent envoys in the belief that the integrity of tho 

i_ .l »• iiy<. Jno question now aron#* no 

fcb. 9W © possessed princes were to be compensated, and it woa 

2 o 2 
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proposed to secularise the ecclesiastical states of central Germany. 
This was naturally approved by Prussia as a leading Protestant 
power, but Austria refused its consent. As it became evident that 
France was inclining more and more to a Prussian alliance, Thugut, 
in spite of a strong opposition party in Vienna, began to meditate a 
renewal of the war. In this intention he was encouraged by new 
acts of aggression on the part of France. In Rome the I'rench 
envoy, Josoph Bonaparte, promoted democratic intrigues against 
the papal government, and, in the disorders which arose, General 
Duphot was shot. This gave the desired pretext for war to the French 
government, and Berthicr, who had been Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, 
was ordered to advance upon Rome. The populace, already pre¬ 
pared for a revolution, welcomed the invaders. The aged Pius VI., 
on his refusal to abdicate his temporal ]>ower, was removed to Tus¬ 
cany, and thence to Valence, whero he died in the next year. Ber¬ 
thicr now surrendered the command to Massena, who organised a 
regular pillage of the city, and aroused such general discontent that 
even his own soldiers insisted on his resignation. Rome, like the 
other conquests, was organised as a republic on the French model. 
Only the names were borrowed from classical times. Instead of 
Directors there wero Consuls, and the Ancients and the Five 
Hundred were represented by a Senate and a Tribunato. Similar 
measures were taken at the same time in Switzerland. French 
intrigues provoked a revolt in the Pays de Vaud, and when the 
Bernese government tried to put down the rebels, France declared 
war. One of the objects of the campaign was to obtain money, 
as the Directors were reduced to great straits by the failure of thoso 
supplies from Italy which had been so plentiful in the previous 
year. Berne was taken, and the treasure found there was con¬ 
fiscated. The old constitution of Switzerland was abolished, and a 
new Helvetic Republic, in which every inhabitant was to have 
equal political rights, was proclaimed at Aarau in April. Geneva 
was now united to Frauce, and the German territory on the left of 


the Rhine was formed into four French departments. 

These aggressions aroused once more the wrath of the great 
Powers of Europe, and England was able to form a coalition still more 
formidable than that of 1793. Besides Austria, Naples, and most 
of the German States, Russia and Turkey also took up arms against 
France. Turkey had obvious grounds for hostility in the invasion 
f F<*vnt In Russia a complete change of policy had followed the 
death of Catharine II. (Nov., 179G) and the accession of her son, 
Paul I. Paul, whose mind was hardly sane, was bitterly opposed 
to the reforming ideas of his mother. He restored all the old forms 
ef despotism jnRussia, and his fanatical hatred of Jacobinism led 
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him to form a close alliance with Austria, by which lie undertook 
to send a Russian army into Italy. The war was commenced ln- 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples, who was driven to imprudent haste by the 
energy of his wife, Caroline, a sister of Marie Antoinette, and bv 
the confidence which was inspired by the arrival of Nelson’s fleet 
after the victory of the Nile. On the 22nd of November war was 
formally declared against France, and a Neapolitan army, organised 
and led by the Austrian General Mack, marched upon Rome. The 
French garrison retired, and the authority of the exiled Pontiff was 
nominally restored. But the action of the Neapolitans proved as 
latal as it was ill-timed. Championnet, with a French army, de¬ 
bated the incompetent Mack and advanced to Capua. Naples was 
panic-stricken, the royal family fled to Nelson’s ships, and by the 
end of January the whole kingdom was reduced and formed into the 
larthenopean Republic. At the same time Charles Emmanuel IV. 
ol Sardinia and the grand-duke Ferdinand III. of Tuscany were 
deposed, and their territories occupied by the French. 

Ilns extension of territory at the beginning of a great war was a 

ToXrnT, * Esl * Cial * iatal ™ oecJStarf 

tended'from ^ ^ Th ° S-STE 

from Ho . Uftnd Naples, and it was exposed to attack «,„ 

almost every point. The centre of the lino was Switzerland, which 

had been neutral territory until its seizure by the French Massena 

was in command here, and his instructions were to advance through 

the mountains so as to cut off connection between the Austrian °* 

Italy and in Germany. On his north Jourdan was m 

the line of the Danube upon Vienna, while in Italv ScWo.. ° °'! g 

hold the line of the Adige until MassiSna could join him fromX 

Jyrol and help him to crush the enemy. The campaign was 

commenced by Massena (March, 1799), and he succeed in ad- 

tht d r" d , uko 

nano and forced to retire to the Adda, where he was promptly sut r- 
seded by Moreau. Massena, finding that the two i„LJ? 1 y 1 
had failed, and that his own flanks werV mw a 
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aront advantage over his Austrian predecessors by refusing to take 
instructions from the military council at Vienna Suwarow arrived 
in Lombardy in April, and at once defeated the l'renck on ti e 
Adda. With the fall of Milan the Cisalpine Republic suddenly 
collapsed. Moreau retired to Alexandria, but by a rapid march 
Suwarow surprised Turin in their rear. Cut off from retreat and 
from reinforcements, Moreau’s only hope lay in the arrival ofLham- 
pionnet’s army, which Macdonald was bringing up from Lap *. 
But again Suwarow was too rapid for the French, and, out-marclnn 
Moreau, he cut Macdonald's troops to pieces on the 1 rcbbia, after 
three days of hard fighting (17-19 June). Moreau now collected 
the remnant of the French forces and conducted a masterly retreat. 
Suwarow was eager to pursue him and to invade France. u 
was paralysed by the selfishness of the Austrian government, wlncii 
wished to make conquests for itself rather than to crush France or 
to terminate the war. Suwarow was compelled to remain in Italy, 
while all the Lombard fortresses were reduced and while Mantua 
was besieged. Meanwhile the Directors sent a new army into Italy, 
and this time entrusted the command to Joubcrt, whose reputation 
was ns yet unsullied by defeat. At Novi, Joubcrt met Suwarow, 
hut found to his surprise that Mantua had already fallen, and that 
lie had to face two armies instead of one. After an heroic strugg e 
against overwhelming odds, the French were completely defeated 
mul their general left dead upon the field. Italy was now entirely 
lost to France. Cardinal Kuflo had already effected a revolution 
in Naples, to which Ferdinand IV. and his family were restored by 
the English fleot. Nelson affixed an ineradicable stain upon his 
reputation by supporting the king and queen in a policy of reprisal, 
which was quite as horrible as the reign of terror in laris. Jn 
spite of a solemn promise of amnesty, 30,000 patriots were thrown 
into prison and the majority of them were punished with death or 
exile. It was a proof that kings could be at least as treacherous 
and as cruel as Jacobins. Just after the French cause in Italy had 
been ruined at Novi, an English armament, under the duke of York, 
UnAotL in Holland, captured the Dutch fleet in the Texel, and 
threatened Amsterdam. It was duo rather to York’s incapacity 
than to any success of the French, that this was the first and last 

success °^‘ e digflst€r8 c f 1799 naturally made a profound impression 
* * u:-. opinion in France, and the new elections in May 

T n L to the councils a large majority hostile to the Directors, 
****** -to,,* ; fi houlder 8 the blame of failure was thrown. Seyes, 
whThad emerged from the insignificance into which bo had fallen 
during the Terror, and who was now a leader of the moderate party, 
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was chosen Director in place of Rewbel, whose turn it was to retire. 
The old quarrel between the executive and the legislature broke 
out again, the only difference being that this time it was the latter 
which took the initiative. La Rcveillere and two of his colleagues 
were compelled to retire and their places were filled by Gohier, 
Moulins, and Ducos. Barras, who had lost all reputation and 
importance, was now the only remaining member of the original 
Directory. The general feeling of discontent encouraged Sicyt's to 
plan the overthrow of the constitution of 1705, its chief fault in 
his eyes being that he had had no share in framing it. His 
own scheme had been long matured in his mind, but he needed the 
support of a man of action to carry it through. After some hesi¬ 
tation he fixed upon Joubcrt as the instrument of his designs, 
and sent him into Italy to win a great reputation. But the battle 
of Novi frustrated this plan, and, after vainly trying to gain over 
Bornadotto and Moreau, Sieyes was obliged to postpone matters. 

for a lon S time nothing had Wen heard of Bonaparte, whose 
reputation had grown in pro 1K >rtion to the failures of his successors, 
and who was popularly regarded as a martyr to the enmity of the 
Directors. After reducing Egypt, and discovering that his action 
had forced the Porte into war with France, Bonaparte determined 
to anticipate attack by invading Syria. For some time he carried 
all More him, but was at last repulsed from the walls of Acre by 
the obstinacy of Djezzar Pacha and the bravery of the English 
sailors under Sir Sydney Smith (May, 1799). This defeat marks a 
turning-point in his career. His troops were decimated by sickness 
when ho led them back to Egypt. There he found that Murad 
Bey, the Mameluke leader, had again made head against the 
breach. At the battle of Aboukir the rising was suppressed, but 
at this moment Bonaparte received intelligence from France The 
news of the loss of Italy and the discredit of the Directors con- 

V rT l Um , t ! mt thc lo "f e*P«ctcd moment bail come. Regardless 
of the hardships in which he had involved Ids array, and of the 
almost certain fate te which ho left it, he decided to return at once 
^il disguising his intentions, ho contrived to set 

“ " a “' nn . U , frl « atc “■»*. Marmont, Lam.es, and Rerthier. 
1 he deserted troops were left under the command of Richer, who 
bitterly denounced Bonaparte’s cold-blooded treachery 

'^ na,>art0 ’ B arrival *»» bad boon saved from the most 

tl e 1, k d f r t f Goncr . al , Brune bad recovered Holland and forced 

R vi ?rian s 10 “ P ‘ tU )*i e - But “‘e great crisis occurred in 
Switzerland. Suwarow had been compelled by Austrian jealousy 

Bwiteerla, 1 * ‘ ,DVading Fran “- and had been sent into 

Switzerland to cooperate with another Russian army under 
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Korsakow. But before he could effect tl.e difficult crossing of the 
Alps, Massena had already fallen upon Korsakow and had. utterly 
crushed him at the battle of Zurich (26 Sept.). On arriving m 
Switzerland Suwarow found that he had come too late, and that 
advance or retreat were alike impossible. With desperate resolution, 
he attempted a new and unexplored passage through the Alps, 
and after almost incredible difficulties and hardships he brought his 
army into safety at Coirc. Convinced that lie had been betrayed 
by Austria, the veteran general threw up Ins command and returned 

to Kussia. . « _ 

Masscna’s success had hardly been gained when it was forgotten 
in the universal outburst of enthusiasm winch wolcomed 15ona- 
parte on his landing at Frdjus (9 October). From this moment 
the history both of France and of Europe is bound up with his. 
Bonaparte was the very man to carry out the design of S M) is, b 
a great obstacle existed in the mutual enmity of the two men. 
However, a shorfstay in Paris convinced the general that he cou d 
eain his end with no other ally, and he felt satisfied that he could 
easily exclude the Abbd from any real share in power. A recon¬ 
ciliation was easily effected, and Bonaparte undertook to overthrow 
the existing government, the implied condition being thrt 
should then be allowed to introduce lus constitution, lhe IBtn 
Brumaire (9 Nov.), was fixed for the co-up d'etat which was to 
avenge the 18th Fructidor. Sieyes could command a majority 
among the Ancients; and in the Five Hundred the conspirators 
possessed a great advantage in the fact that Bonaparte’s brother, 
Lucien, had just been elected president. To prepare the way for 
intimidation, if it should be needed, the Couucils were induced to 
transfer their sitting to St. Cloud. Bonaparte, with the assistance 
of his four companions from Egypt, had no difficulty in gaining 
over the chief officerg. The only opponents in the army were 
Bernadotte, who had ambitions of his own and supported the 
existing constitution, and Jourdan and Augereau,who were inclined 
to Jacobinism. FouchS, the head of the police department, was 
always ready to support the winning side. On the appointed day 
Siey&s and Ducos commenced operations by resigning their seats in 
the Directory, and Barras was compelled to do the same. Goliier 
and Moulins, who courageously refused to resign, were arrested. 
Bonaparte, accompanied by devoted troops, went in person to St. 
Cloud and entered the Council of the Ancients. He was so con¬ 
fused that in his harangue to the deputies he made no allusion 
to the fear of a Jacobin revolt, which was the feigned pretext of 
the coup d'etat . On arriving among the Five Hundred, he was 
received with such a chorus of execration that he had to be car- 
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ried fainting from the hall. The whole plot seemed on the verge 
of failure, when Lucien Bonaparte arrived, and encouraged the 
soldiers to clear the hall by force. This completed the revolution. 
A small body of carefully chosen deputies was assembled in the 
evening, and they voted the appointment of a commission to draw- 
up a new constitution, and of a provisional consulate to carry on the 
government in the interval. The three consuls were Bonaparte, 
Sieyes and l)ucos. 

§ 30. Sieyes now brought forward the constitution which had so 
long been a secret in his own breast, and of which even Bonaparte 
had as yet no knowledge. The great object of this marvellous 
conception was to avoid the dangers of frequent popular elections. 
Every election since 1795 had been more and more reactionary, and 
there was no doubt that before long a royalist majority might be 
returned. Against this danger overy possible precaution was to be 
taken, even at the risk of destroying the elementary rights of the 
people which had been established with such pomp and circum¬ 
stance in 1789. Sieyes proposed that the adult male population 
should elect 500,000 men from whom all the municipal officers 
were to bo chosen. The 500,000 were to choose 50,000 who were 
to furnish all the officials of departments. Finally the 50,000 were 
to choose 5000, and these alone could fill places in the government 
ami the legislature. The choice of all officials from these lists was 
vested, not in the people, but in the government, and the lists were not 
to be altered for ten years. As regards the legislature, Sieyes pro¬ 
ved to create as many bodies as there arc processes in any measure. 
A Council of State was to initiate all laws, they were then to bo 
discussed in a Tribunate, and finally were to be accepted or rejected 
without discussion in a Legislative Body. To give final security 
to his system and his party, a Senate, whose members held their 
Beats for life, was to be created, with powers to veto any laws which 
should infringe upon the constitution. The Senate had the power 
of electing its own membert and also those of the three legislative 
lnxlies. The executive power was to be entrusted to two Consuls, 
one for peace and one for war. Above them was to be a Great 
Elector, a purely ornamental personage, who should represent the 
nation in diplomatic affairs. The Great Elector nominated and 
dismissed the Consuls, and could himself be deposed by the senate. 

This elaborate scheme seemed intended to avoid the possibility 
of change by putting an end to government. Every element was 
too weak to do anything. As Bonaparte himself described it 
afterwards, “ Sieyfcs put shadows everywhere—shadow of legislative 
power, shadow of judicial power, shadow of a government; it 
required a substance somewhere.” There could be no doubt as to 
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where he would place the substance. When the scheme came up 
lor discussion, he accepted the greater part of it with slight 
alteration hut scornfully swept away the Great Elector and the 
two Consuls. “ Do you know,” he said to Sieves, “ a man of mean 
enough character to play such au apish performance ? Can you 
have imagined that a man with any sense of honour could resign 
himself to the part of a hog fattened on so many millions?” In 
the place of these phantom officials he established a First Consul 
with two colleagues. The First Consul was to have the ]iowcr of 
making jicace and war, of appointing all state officials and judges, 
and even of initiating laws, which were only to be drafted by the 
Council of State. The other two consuls, who were only put in 
to gratify republican prejudices, had no other function than that 
of advising their chief. 

Thus mutilated, the Constitution of the year VIII. was accepted 
with hardly a murmur. Bonaparte, of course, became First Consul. 
As Sieyfis refused a place of official impotence, the post of Second 
Consul was given to Cambacdres, an eminent lawyer, who was always 
willing to serve the established government. The Third Consul 
was Lebrun, who had been secretary to Maupeou under Louis XV. 
Everything seemed to prosper well for the new organisation. Tho 
people wished for peace and order, and cared little for power. 
Bonaparte’s absence had given him a great advantage in that he 
was attached to no particular (uirty, and therefore had no profes¬ 
sional opponents. He was wise enough to adhere to his profession 
that the new constitution was to end all civil conflict. Nevertheless 
the new government was degrading to France, and involved tho 
destruction of all that was most healthy in the work of the 
Revolution. The Republic was at an end, and the era of despotism 
had begun. 
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I. The Consulate. 

§ 1. Bonaparte lost no time in setting to work to rc-organisc the 
institutions of France. The principles which lie followed were 
those of the old regime rather than of the constituent assembly. 
The excessive emphasis which had been laid upon the rights of man 
and the final authority of the popular will, was replaced by an 
absolute centralisation which Richelieu would have been proud to 
imitate. Every official in the commune or the department was 
appointed by the First Consul, and absolutely dependent upon his 
will. Prefects took the place of the old Intcndants, and governed as 
despotically and effectively as their predecessors. The government 
of France became a vast machine, in the working of which the 
jicoplc bad no control and desired none. It was to Bonaparte's 
interest to make the administration good, and lie was careful in the 
choice of his agents. Talleyrand was minister of foreign affairs. 
Fouchtf kept the management of police, the finances were entrusted 
to Gaudin, military affairs to Berthier, and the home department 
to Lucien Bonaparte. There was great competition for places in the 
new legislative councils. The Senate was filled with tried adherents 
of Bonaparte, whose fidelity could he trusted. The Legislative 
Body, the dumb assembly, consisted of nobodies. The Tribunate, 
whose function was to discuss without being able to alter or reject, 
contained some brilliant names, Benjamin Constant, Chenier, 
Ganilh, and J. B. Say. This body, in which the voice of freedom 
was occasionally heard, was regarded with great jealousy by the 
First Consul. He did all in his power to discredit it; lie made it 
sit in the Palais Royal, and he transferred as many of its functions 
as he could to the Council of State, whichJje injended to use as the 
chief instrument of his will. No one coujdc&ifiore keenly sensitive 
to hostile criticism. Not content with suppressing all the indepen¬ 
dent journals, he banished Madame de Stael, Necker’s daughter, 
from Paris, because her friend Constant had displeased him by a 
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speech in the Tribunate. The abolition of the old parties, of which 
he made such parade, was only intended to lead to the creation of n 
single party, his own followers. He had not the slightest conception 
of justice and rncrcy: his one motive was calculating ambition 
He offered terms to the rebels in Brittany, because he thought that 
their devoted courage would be useful to him. When they refused 
his terms, he bad them hunted down like wild beasts. That ho 
had no religious scruples had been proved by his attitude to 
Mohammedanism in the East, but no sooner had lie risen to power 
than ho set himself to gain over the Roman Catholic priests, 
because he saw that they might become the firmest bulwark of his 
authority. 

§ 2. In foreign politics, as might be expected, Bonaparte was no 
less autocratic than at home. While the nation desired peace, ho 
wished the wai to continue, partly because he hoped for some great 
success to consolidate his power, and partly because he intended to 
satisfy the most pressing financial needs by the spoils of conquered 
nations. This organised pillage, of which he had set the first 
example in his Italian campaign of 1796, now becomes a definite 
object of the French government. In spite of these motives ho 
could not afford to run directly counter to the popular wish, and 
Ins first act was to express a desire for peace in two letters which 
he sent directly to George III. and Francis II. This theatrical 
contempt for diplomatic forms was designed to impress the French 
and was thoroughly characteristic of Bonaparte. In England, l'itt 
who believed trance to bo exhausted, and that so changeable a 
people would not long tolerate a military dictatorship, was 
determined to continue a war which seemed to him on the eve of 
success. In bis reply he hinted at the restoration of the Bourbons 
as the real object of England, and this enabled Bonaparte to rouse 
tho national wrath against foreign dictation. Austria, which was 
S?* P S" e “S D * n°t only of its old territories but of the Papal 
w“f P d ° f P ‘ cdmont > was naturally unwilling to treat on the 

rrmin 0r ,“ ,0 !, and replied that ifc could on 'y negotiate in 
j ion with its allies. Bonaparte published his own letters 

nswers, and thus proved his desire for peace, while lio 
secure o continuance of the war. Great preparations were made 
in France for tho new campaign,*which opened with more favourablo 
prospects because Paul L, disgusted with the conduct of Austria, 
had practically withdrawn from the war. The command in Italy 
was entrusted to Mass^na, who was opposed by vastly superior 
forces under Melas, the colleague of Suwarow at Novi. The army 
of the Rhine was led by Moreau. The archduke Charles, dis¬ 
gusted with tho policy of Tjiugut, had retired from the Austrian 
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command, which was entrusted to Kray, the victor of Magnano. A 
third French army was secretly collected in France around Dijon, 
but its destination was uncertain, and for a long time its very 
existence was doubted by the allied powers. The plan of the 
campaign was elaborated by Bonaparte, and with one great object, 
that a great blow might be struck by himself. Moreau was to cross 
the Rhine and drive the Austrians into the Rhine valley. But ho 
was not to advance beyond Ulm, although a great success in 
Germany was almost certain to drive Austria to submission, and 
this could not be done by any success, however brilliant, in Italy. 
Masscna, for his part, was simply to mako as good a stand against 
Mclas as lie could with his vastly inferior forces. Meanwhile, 
Bonaparte with the army of reserve, for which all supplies were care¬ 
fully reserved, was to cross the Alps into Lombardy and take Melas 
in tho rear. Surrounded and cut ofT from retreat, the Austrians 
could not possibly escape a great disaster. Tho plan docs as much 
credit to Bonaparto as a strategist as it proves him to bo wanting 
in all the qualities of a statesman or a patriot. 

Tho first to move was Melas, who attacked the French in tho 
Apennines, separated them by moving on the centre of their line, 
and drove Masscna with one division into Genoa, while tho other, 
under Suchet, hold tho liuc of the Var.' In Germany Moreau 
commenced to cross tho Rhine on the 25th of April. By admirably 
calculated movements, he not only effected the crossing without 
loss, but within a fortnight he won five victories over Kray, who 
was forced to retire to Ulm (10th May). Here he was compelled, 
b)TBonaparte’s orders, to stop and remain inactive, although ono 
energetic movement would have opened the way to Vienna. It is 
perfectly certain that if the Directory had given such orders to 
Bonaparto, he would have disobeyed them. By this time every¬ 
thing was ready for the First Consul, who assumed the command 
of the reserve army on the 8th of May. He crossed the Alps by 
tho St. Gothardt, an exploit which, according to his flatterers, 
rivalled tho deeds of Hannibal, but was really far less difficult and 
dangerous than Suwarows march in the previous year. By tbo 
end of May all his troops were m Lombardy, and Melas, who had 
disbelieved all tho reports about the army of reserve, found himself 
caught in a trap. Everybody expected that Bonaparte would at 
once march to the relief of Massena, who had obeyed his orders 
with the greatest loyalty, and had held out with such stoicism that 
both garrison and citizens were reduced to the last extremities,^ 
But ambition won the day against gratitude and simple duty.' 
Bonaparte thought only of inflicting a crushing blow upon Melas, 
and left Masscna to his fate. On the 4th of June Genoa was surren- 
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escape of Melas, that he very nearly incurred ^ f "‘° 

ignorance of the enemy's position he arrived at Maren U “ Cr 

Alessandria, and sent off a large detachment und«r n S V 1Car 
just asjtfelas had made up hTs mS to atL^ t^Cnch^ 
cut a retreat through them. On the 14th of Juno the a’ T' l ° 
advanced and their superior numbers carricdali 
Melas had already retired to his tent to write the bulletin , 
victoi y, When the return of Desaix, who had heard the « l "r 
cannon, completely changed the fortunes of the day a'IiII 
charge of cavalry broke the Austrian column, which fell in o a 
sudden panic and was utterly routed. No victory was o •„ 
inure completely by chance, but Bonaparte suppreied „Tl 7 
true accounts of the battle, and the official boll 1 ,- 11,0 

every success to the general's strawy^ So 
however won, was for the moment decisive "M l! f 
crushed that he could not renew hostilities, and anT ^ 

1 concluded at Alessandria bv whirl, ,l.„ " ar,, “ s <‘cc Was 

wITolc of northTnrItaly £„ °e Mineo lns R su ' rer “>or-i lllc 
'passage of the Alps removed the obstacle in the ^ 

advanco, and the latter at once -ive .... a. • ? ° f JIorenu ' s 

detested himself, and which had excited lo lT " y '7‘ ch 1,0 
officers. Instead of directly attacking Ulm hr , TT! fr °' n his 
and compelled the Austrians to ti '."“by 2 ‘ , l** 00 * 

Donauwbrth. A victory at Hochftett ft Oil? ^' Uni "K the,r sto >-cs at 
evacuate Ulm audio retreat to wards Yl oficinia ^7 forccJ Kra >' to 
a week later, and then concluded a suspZ o'n ^ < J rcau ‘ ook Munich 
§ 3. After concluding the conventio^f a , hos 1 tllitics - 
handed over the Italian army to Masscua ^ f saml,la - Bonaparto 
The temporary cessation of ‘° ^ 

1 ranee had contrived to gain over tun 1 , 1<h m ne g°tiations. 

Iiussla, whose fo7iign>,lic™ 'Tin “*7. 1>aul L 

ment, was now whollyestranged from h ‘ 3 'I 0 ? 08110 6 ° vcr “- 
an enthusiastic admiration for tho First Co. ‘ a ’, all - d had conceived 
the real destroyer of the revolution n ,„l „ C ^“ su] > ,Q " hom ho saw 
in Western Europe. Bonaparte took th °, chami ' on o{ absolutism 
by sending back without ransom COOOB™ cncollra S c this feel 'ng 
mto trea ty was concluded but a ^°° 1 !“ isian P r,s onora- No defi- 
timt peace sTiould bo mado’between R Uridcrsta, ' d ‘ n g " -as a "*ved at 
that Malta and Piedmont ij i Russia and Franco on condition 
John and to tho Kffi7o? S 1 W#t ? ed *° the St. 

intention of fulfilling these con.l.i- resp f ct,vel y- Bonaparte had no 

making promises which would ?- 1 7 "° scr “P les about 

? ouil * so valuable an ally. More 
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distinct was the agreement with Spain, where Bonaparte had 
obtained a complete ascendancy over Godoy, “ the Prince of Peace ” 
and the all-powerful minister of Charles IV. Spain restored 
Louisiana, which had once been a French colony, and France secretly 
undertook to give Tuscany, with the title of king, to the duke of 
Parma, who had married Charles IV.’s daughter. It was not felt 
as an objection to this treacherous bargain that France had no 
right over Tuscany, not even that of conquest. In spite of these 
successes, no progress was mado in the negotiations with England 
and Austria. England could not make peace until affairs wero 
settled in Egypt. Austria had not been seriously weakened by tho 
defeat at ftfarengo, aud was inclined to resent the terms that had 
been extorted from Mclas. Only a few days after the battle 
Thucrut was able to effect the last triumph of his policy, and 
concluded a new subsidy treaty with England (20 Juno), by 
which Austria was pledged not to make a separate peace beforo 
February, 1801. In spite of this the negotiations went on, and a 
prolongation of tho armistice was purchased by the cession of Ulm, 
Philipsburg, and Ingolstadt. Ajliplomatic conference was opened 
at Lundville, at which Cobenzl represented Austria, and Joseph 
Bonaparte Trance. But the only object of tho Viennese govern¬ 
ment was to gain time, and a definite refusal to treat apart from 
England compelled a resumption of hostilities. Moreau, who had 
received reinforcements, was opposed by the archduke Joseph, over 
whom he won a crushing victory at Hohenlindcn (3 December). 
Tho French were advancing towards Vienna, when the archduke 
Charles, who had superseded his brother, solicited and obtained an 
armistice at Steyer (25 December). Meanwhile Macdonald, at tho 
head of a detachment of the army of Italy, had accomplished tho 
marvellous feat of crossing the Spliigen in the middle of winter. 
He had already driven the Austrians back to Botzen when he was 


stopped by tho conclusion of the armistice. 

Tho battle of Hohenlinden hurried on the work of the diploma¬ 
tists at Luneville, which was also facilitated by tho downfall of 
Thu^ut and the appointment to the ministry of foreign affairs of 
Cobenzl, the negotiator of Campio Formio. Tljat treaty was taken 
as the basis of the new peace,* which was signed on the 9th of 
February, 1801. France recovered its old possessions in Italy with 
the Adige as their eastern boundary, and its hold upon Holland, 
Belgium^ and the left bank of the Rhine was once more confirmed. 
The only difference was that, in accordance with the agreement 
with Spain, Tuscany was transferred to the duke of Parma. The 
dispossessed princes of Germany and the grand-duke of Tuscany were 
to receive such compensation for their losses as should be approved 
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by France. The restoration of French power in Italy implied the 
submission of Naples. But the intervention of Paul I. preserved 
that throne to the Bourbons, and Ferdinand IV. obtained peace on 
easy terms by engaging to close his ports against English vessels. 

§ 4. England was now isolated in Europe, and had to face other 
enemies besides France. Great discontent was aroused by the 
right of search, and by the high-handed way in which England 
seized upon the commodities which neutral powers were carry in" 
to France. Paul I. was bitterly exasperated by the refusal of 
England to surrender Malta to the Knights Hospitallers, of which 
order he had been elected grand master. To show his anger, he 
revived the Armed Neutrality of the northern powers, which 
Catharine II. had formed in 1780. A treaty was signed between 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark on the 16th of December, 1800, and 
was soon afterwards joined by Prussia, which had remained neutral 
since the treaty of Basel. The contracting powers announced their 
intention to resist by force English interference with their com¬ 
merce. England was at this time occupied with a ministerial 
crisis. Pitt had in 1800 carried his great measure, the Union 
between Knglaud and Ireland, and had purchased the consent of 
the Irish by a promise to repeal the oppressive i>enal laws against 
the Roman Catholics. The king's obstinate oithodoxy made 
him unable to fulfil this promise, and at the beginning of 1801 ho 
resigned his office to the feeble hands of Addington. But the 
retirement of the great minister made no difference to the spirit 
with which the war was carried on. Determined not to sacrifice 
the advantages of maritime ascendancy, the government treated 
the Armed Neutrality as a declaration of war, and sent a fleet under 
1 arkor and Nelson into the Baltic. On the 2nd of April, Nelson 
bombarded Copenhagen and compelled the Danes to retire from tho 
league. He was on his way to attack Russia when he received 
news which altered the whole aspect of affairs. Paul I.’s insane 
government had excited universal discontent in Russia, and a con¬ 
spiracy was formed among the courtiers, to which his son Alexan¬ 
der was privy, for the Czar’s deposition. But deposition in Russia 
involves assassination, and Alexander I. found himself raised to 
a throne the way to which was prepared by parricide (23 March). 

ljs even roko up the Armed Neutrality. Peace was made 
between Englami and Russia, in which the points at dispute were 
, England retained tho right of confiscating merchan¬ 
dise fended for France, but agreed that the presence of a man-of- 
war should protect neutral vessels from privateers, and that a 
dockadci should not be recognised unless it were effective. 

» England and France were both desirous of peace, to which 
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only one serious obstacle now remained, the war in Egypt. By a 
sort of tacit agreement, negotiations were suspended until that 
quarrel should he settled by arms. After Bonaparte's desertion, 
Klebcr saw clearly that all chance of a permanent occupation was 
at an end, and offered to arrange an evacuation with Sir Sidney 
Smith. On the 24th of February a convention was signed at El 
Arish by which the French army was to be allowed a free return. 
At this moment instructions arrived from England that no treaty 
should be made unless the French laid down their arms. Sir 
Sydney Smith was compelled to recall the convention, and Klebcr 
at once gave battle to the Turks at Heliopolis^ where 10,000 men 
utterly routed 80,000. Tho French had rocovered Cairo, and 
seemed more secure in Egypt than ever, when Klebcr was assas¬ 
sinated by an obscure fanatic. The command was transferred 
to Menoii, the most incompetent general that France produced 
durin* r tho revolutionary epoch, who had shown such enthusiasm 
for the Egyptian cxi>cdition that he had become a convert to 
Islam. • An English army now landed in Egypt undor_ Sir_J3.alpk. 
Abcrcromby, and speedily decided the campaign. Before Alex¬ 
andria (21 March) the English won a complete victory, in which 
Abcrcromby was killed, and forced Menou and his army to seek 
refuge in tho city. In June the French garrison surrendered Cairo, 
and in August tho arrival of troops from India compelled Menou to 
capitulate at Alexandria. 

§ 6. Tho last obstacle to peace was now removed, and on the 1st 
of October preliminaries were signed in London. England restored 
all its conquests with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon. Egypt 
was to return to the Porte, and Malta to the Order of St. John. 
On the other hand, France was'to evacuate Naples and tho Paj>al 
States, and the Ionian Islands were to be formed into a republic. 
The agreement was welcomed with enthusiasm by the English 
l>cople, but there were many clear-headed men who had watched 
the career of Bonaparte, and foresaw that his ambition would not bo 
content with what he had already gained. Their misgivings were 
justified by the high-handed way in which a constitution, designed 
in French interests, was forced upon the unwilling peoples of 
Holland and the Cisalpine Republic. The government, however, 
was anxious to conciliate public opinion, and disguised the resent¬ 
ment which was felt at these acts of aggression. The final treaty, 
was signed at Amiens on the 27th of March, 1802. Europe was to 
enjoy a short period of peace. But it was soon evident that the 
peace was a hollow one, that most of the real grounds 'of quarrel 
had been omitted, rather than settled, and that nothing, but new 
exertion could check the aggressions of France.^ 
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§ 7. Meanwhile the internal government of France, still 
nominally republican, was becoming more and more centralised to 
suit the will of the First Consul, who steadily aimed at the 
establishment of despotism. He took up his residence in the 
1'uilenes, and did all in his power to revive the forms of the old 
court. In this way many of the emigrants were attracted back to 
Franco, whore they were received with great favour. No pains 
were spa red to gain over the royalists, and to destroy tlitT repub¬ 
lican s, ainTlGc hypocritical pretext was always advanced, that 
arbitrary measures were needed to protect “ liberty and equality,” 
and_to uphold the principles of the revolution, “in December, 1800, 
as Bonaparte was on the way to the opera, he narrowly cscaiicd 
from the explosion of an infernal machine. This incident was at 
once employed to carry out his purposes. To avoid judicial forms 
tl.o Senate was induced to issue a decree—which was not one of 
its functions—by which 130 Jacobins wcic condemned to exile. 
It was afterwards proved that the attempted assassination was the 
work of a few Chouans, and that the Jacobins were perfectly 
innocent; but the difficulty was got rid of by altering the terms of 
the decree so as to show that the sentence was for their previous 
conduct. Ihc slightest breath of opposition threw the First Consul 
nt ° a , fury > , nnd 40 rcm °vo the insignificant checks that were 

Z^ThiT r 8 P0 TJ l hC did "* SCrU P ,e ">c constitu- 

cZof fr • ? , PCn , CC ' ° " lost heal,l, y «««» independent 

dSinishS * ’ 'T P 7, Vcd ° f Ernest important functions and 

Z‘ D ' 3h , C< ! m n f umb ^- P ? rba P s la 'v is more characteristic of 
Bv this H 8 Bi han th % Which eBta blblied special tribunals, 

w tl iL ro,wTT Cn . ’• m .P° litical and olh « cases, dispense 
Mh . f “ rdmary . J " 8 “ Ce ’ “ nd «®duct trial by a 

threZffir 8 ' 8 Tt ^ JUdSeB ’ members of the criminal court, 
W the Sri ; V0 . !*T 0r8 - AS th ° last fivo werc nominated 
tha he wUhe<L Su 18 V ‘ 0U8 that he C0U,d CDSllre tbc decision 

:;i h ;r h r. *7 T ' ii "““' 

thn trnvnrnman T • a argument in its favour, but so stroDg 

votes to forty-one. Thif faUto rwwta by forty ' nino 

Bonamrfu nnA tu . . 0 resis t*nce was enough to exasperate 

bim to take aetiv CIltlcmn some details in his new cede induced 

ZZionofit* mea8 " r£8 •*■*“* a body which dared to express 

of the Tribunal °h*!i By tb ° const itution a ninth of the members 

luMlv chosen h h f d t0 A CUre every year, and the individuals were 

decided that the °r • 4116 soggeation of Cambacdres, Bonaparte 

sZte anfth. ^ membere 8h ould be nominated by the 

indenend * Pot rid ,of all those who had shown the slightest 

mdependence. . Iho Legislate; tody .w W :f‘purged ” in the same 
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way, and honcoforth the two assemblies wore submissive instru¬ 
ments. 

These open advances of despotism were simply disregarded by 
the great mass of Frenchmen, who had ceased to take any interest 
in politics. The few sincere republicans, such as Lafayette, who 
had recovered freedom by the trea* of Campo Formic, and Moreau, 
the victor of Hohcnlindcn, felt resistance to be vain, and retired 
into private life. A vigilant police, organised by Fouche, carried 
espionage to lengths which had been unknown under the old regime. 
At the’’back of the government was the irresistible force of the 
army, which was increased by a system of constant recruiting. 
And the First Consul found new and very powerful allies in the 
clergy. Himself a sceptic, he fully appreciated the importance of 
religion as a political lever, and determined to use it for Ins own 
ends In spite of the traditions of the revolution and the repug¬ 
nance of many of his supporters, he opened negotiations with the 
Pope, which ended in the conclusion of the Concordat (April, IWi). 
By this, tho Roman Catholic religion, which was already freed, 
became once moro the state religion. Archbishops and bishop 
were nominated by the First Consul and confirmed by the Pope; 
appointments to benefices were made by the bishops and approved 
by the First Consul. To clear away disputes between non-jurors 
and clergy who had accepted the civil constitution, all existing 
bishops were removed, but most of them were rc-appointcd. '1 he 
Concordat gave considerable immediate advantages to Bonaparte, as 
the clergy were strictly subordinated to the state and became its 
willing vassals. But in the end it was the church which reaped 
the greatest advantage, and from this time we may trace the rise of 
modern ultramontanism in France. Next to the Concordat, the 
most important of Bonaparte’s permanent measures was the pro¬ 
mulgation of the famous Code Napoleon. Though it has been 
called after him, he was not the real originator of this-teform. The 
Constituent Assembly had commenced the wolfc, ajfl tho Conven¬ 
tion made great strides towards its completion, but, after being 
interrupted by the Directory, it was resumed and finished in tho 
tune of the Consulate. Bonaparte’s personal share in it was limited 
+ ' the alteration of several articles, such as those about divorce, 
to suit his own special needs. The Code was finally issued in 

M The conchision of the peace of Amiens, and the general joy with 

hich it was welcomed, seemed to offer a convenient opportunity 
for obtaining a more definite sanction for a power which was already 
great enough for all practical purposes. The Senate, as usual, took 
th'e lead in servility, but Bonaparte’s real aims were so little under- 
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stood, that they only offered him a renewal of the Consulate for 
ten years. Enraged at this paltry gift, yet afraid of compromising 
himself by seeming to demand what was not offered, Bonaparte 
adroitly contrived to suggest an appeal to the people, and the 
question put to the vote was not the Consulate for ten years but 
for life. To make the matter simpler all votes not given were 
reckoned as being in the affirmative. The result of the scrutiny 
(August, 1802) was that out of 3,577,885 voters only 9,626 were 
agaiust the proposal. Among the minority was Carnot, who bad 
compromised himself by accepting one of the places in the Tribu¬ 
nate vacated by the “ purging,” but who began to return to the 
republican cause as its prospects appeared hopeless. After the 
plebiscite a number of changes were made in the constitution. The 
First Consul was authorised to nominate his successor, and his two 
colleagues were also to hold office for life. The powers of the Senate 
were increased, but it was not allowed to meet without a summons 
from the t irst Consul. The Tribunate was reduced to fifty members, 
and from this time lost all independence and importance. Bona¬ 
parte was never tired of repeating that the French must be ruled 
through their vanity, and to conciliate this he caused the formation 
of the famous Legion of Honour , which was to contain 6000 
members, civilians as well as soldiers, with the First Consul as 
their Chief. By the end of 1802 the government of France had 
become practically monarchical, a change of title was alone needed 
to put an end to the Republic. 


§ 8. During the interval of peace that followed the treaty of 
Amiens Bonaparte continued to excite the misgivings of Europe 
by his high-handed treatment of the lessor states whom misfortune 
bad brought into dependence on France. The Batavian Bcpublic 
had been organised in October, 1801, and the Dutch were too lethargic 
to make any opposition. In January, 1802, the Cisalpine became 
the Italian Republic, and the deputies, assembled at Lyons, were 

nnT hi !° th ? P T dcncy 40 Bona Parte. Switzerland could 
b! , r?* “/“P^caHy, so the First Consul encouraged 

the disputes of rival factions, then interfered as “ mediator,” and 
in that capacity established the Helvetic Republic. To secure 
open ence upon France the federal government was rendered 
powerless, and extreme independence was granted to the separate 
cantons, whose number was increased to nineteen. Piedmont, in 
spite of the representations of England and Holland, was defi¬ 
nitely annexed to France (Sept. 1802), and the island of Elba 
shared the same fate. To get rid of Moreau’s army, which shared 
the independent spirit of its general, and at the same time 
to revive the colonial power of France, Bonaparte dispatched an 
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expedition to St. Domingo, where the negroes, enfranchised by 
the Revolution, had been organised under a regular government 
by one of themselves, Toussaint POuverture. Toussaint was sent 
a prisoner to France, hut most of the troops perished from the 
unhealthiness of the climate. 

§ ( .). At .the same time the power of France was immensely 
increased by the settlement of imperial affairs in Germany. The 
treaty of Luneville had arranged that the dispossessed princes on 
the left bank of the Rhine should receive condensation for their 
losses elsewhere. In 1801 the diet met at Ratisbon to carry out 
this article, but the real settlement was effected by private agree¬ 
ment of the various German states with France. To strengthen 
himself, and to conciliate a j>ossible enemy, Bonaparte called in 
Alexander I. of Russia to assist in the mediation. It was not till 
March, 1803, that all these various arrangements were collected 
and promulgated by the diet. Thanks to the grasping ambition of 
Austria and Prussia, and the unpatriotic greed of the lesser states, 
France^was able to effect a settlement which destroyed all prospect 
of a national union of Germany, and ensured the permanence of 
French influence in the country.’ The material for condensation 
was found in-thc territories of the ecclesiastical princes and of the 
free cities. All the clerical states were secularised, and forty-four 
out of the fifty cities of the empire were suppressed. Austria, as 
the most jewerful rival of France, was excluded from all share of 
the spoil, and Prussia was only allowed to increase its territory in 
the north. Bonaparte’s i>oliey was to lean upon the lesser states, 
Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony. As these princes were 
related by marriage to the Czar, their advancement was not only 
a real gain for France, but a graceful compliment to Alexander. 

These changes were not only important to the policy of Bona¬ 
parte, they also oxcrcised a permanent effect upon the future of 
Germany. The balance of power in the Empire was completely 
changed, the Roman Catholics lost their predominance, and the 
imperial sovereignty of the Hapsburgs became more nominal than 
ever. The number of Electors had been eight since the union of 
Bavaria with the Palatinate in 1777. By the change of 1803 the 
archbishops of Trier and Cologne disappeared, and their places were 
taken by Baden, Wiirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, and Salzburg, so that 
the number was now ten. l£.was in the Chamber of Prin ces t hat 
Austria had so long held the upper hand, and it was through this 
body that the emperors had been able to control the diet. All 
this was altered in 1803, the number of votes was diminished 
from 100 to 82, and though 26 of these belonged numinally to 
spiritual princes, they were really held by the possessors of secu- 
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larised territory. The Chamber of Imperial Cities disappeared 
altogether. WJigrcas in the old diet the Roman Catholics had had 
a_secure majority, this was now reversed, and the Protestants could 
command fifty votes as against thirty. This was another blow to 
Austrian influence. . The foundations of the old Empire, long 
undermined, were now overthrown, and Bonaparte was already 
meditating the construction of a new edifice. 


§ 10. The annexation of Piedmont and the intervention in Switz¬ 
erland were breaches of the treaty of Amiens, and called forth 
indignant remonstrances from the English government. But Bona¬ 
parte was determined to exclude England from Continental aflnirs, 
and ho replied by incessant com plaints of the freedom of the 
press in this country, and the way in which the French government 
was attacked in the newspapers. A stronger ministry would have 
resorted to hostilities at once, but Addington was so anxious to 
maintain peace that he tried to satisfy the Consul by prosecuting 
for libel the editor of a French pai>cr in London. .Malta had not 
yet been given up on account of difficulties which had arisen 
about the proved Russian guarantee, and England threatened its 
retention unless France surrendered some of its recent acquisitions. 
The appearance in the Moniteur, the French official paper, of a 
report u|xm the resources of Egypt brought matters to a crisis 
(January, ,1803), and Bonaparte publicly insulted the English 
envoy,. Lord Whitworth. At last the English government "pre¬ 
sented an ultimatum, in which was demanded the evacuation of 
Holland and Switzerland, an indemnity for the king of Sardinia, 
and that England should occupy Malta for ton years. .Bonaparte 
refused these terms, and when war was declared on the 18th of 
May, he promptly imprisoned all the Englishmen that were found 
in trance. i. . , . ; , . 

This war, which continued.without iutennission till 1814, was 
at first purely naval, as England had no allies on the Continent. 
English vessels seized the French colonies, of which Louisiana had 
just been sold to the United States. Bonaparte replied by closing 
all tho ports of France and the subject states against English goods, 
mu y ma mg vast preparations on the northern coast which wero 
supposed to be destined for an invasion of England. But as such 
an enterprise required time and its success was doubtful, Bona- 
partc decided to attack George III. through his German electorate. 
A 1'ranch army under Mortier entered Har.over (May, 1803) and 
occupied the province without difficulty. .This act was in direct 
defiance of the treaty of Basel, which had guaranteed the neutrality 
of the northern states of Germany. If Frederick William II. had 
been alive it is probable that Prussia would have taken.up arms 
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to avenge this insuit. But lie had died in 1707 and his son and 
successor, Frederick William III., under the influence of Haugwitz, 
|iad adopted as a permanent policy the neutrality which exhaustion 
had forced upon his father. After some futile negotiations, Prussia 
adhered to that inactivity which was destine^ before long to receive 
a terrible punishment. 

§ 11. The renewal of the English war encouraged the royalists 
to resume their schemes for a Bourbon restoration. A plot was 
concerted in which the chief movers were Georges Cadoudal, the 
('Inman leader, and Pichegru, the renegade general of the Republic. 
Cadoudal was to organise active measures for seizing the First 
Consul, while Pichegru was to gain over all who were discontented 
with the existing system. Great hopes were felt of obtaining the 
assistance of Moreau, who had been an intimate friend of Pichegru 
and was known to have quarrelled with Bonaparte. When every¬ 
thing was prepared, the Count of Artois was to appear in France and 
to take the lead of the movement. From a very early period every 
detail of the plot was known to the police, but they were instructed 
to allow matters to go on until all Bonaparte’s enemies were 
compromised and a decisive blow could be struck. Cadoudal and 
Pichegru both arrived in Paris, and the latter had an interview with 
Moreau, who refused to be made a tool of the Bourbons, but promised 
not to betray his old colleague. At last, in February, 1804, the 
government determined on action. Moreau was arrested, and at short 
intervals Pichegru and Cadoudal with a number of their accomplices. 
But Bonaparte was not satisfied until he had obtained possession of 
a Bourbon prince. He wished to give a signal example of the ven¬ 
geance he would take ujxrn his enemies. Vain efforts were made 
to allure the Count of Artois to follow his fellow conspirators, and 
a new victim had to be found. On the 15th of March a detach¬ 
ment of French troops made a raid into Germany and captured 
the duke of Enghien, son of the prince of Conde, who was living 
at Ettenheim, near Strasburg. There was not a tittle of evi¬ 
dence to connect him with the royalist plot, but he was brought to 
Vincennes, where his grave had been already dug, and after a hasty 
trial before a military commission was shot. All Europe stood 
aghast at this atrocious deed, and the fate of the other prisoners 
was watched with eager solicitude. Pichegru was found strangled 
in prison, Cadoudal, with several others, was executed, but Mo¬ 
reau, to Bonaparte’s intense indignation, was only sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. The charges against him had in fact 
broken down, and his only real crime was that he refused absolute 
submission to the Consul, and that he was the only man whose 
reputation and ability made him a possible rival. His sentence 
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was altered by Bonaparte to perpetual exile, and lie sailed to 
Am ffica. 

§ 12. In France terror stifled the feelings of horror and sympathy 
which Enghien’s murder would naturally have aroused, and Bona¬ 
parte was able to utilise this carefully managed plot to attain the 
great object of his ambition. Together with the congratulations 
that were showered upon him for his escape came suggestions that 
France should be saved from similar attempts in the future by the 
establishment of a permanent form of government. The Tribunate 
toolTthe lead in proposing that hereditary rule should be conferred 
u P°n Bonaparte, with, the title of emperor. Only one voice, that of 
Carnot, was raised against the insidious proposal. In the Senate 
there were four malcontents, who irtcluded Sieyes and Lanjuinais. 
The profTercd title was at once accepted by Napoleon, as lie hence¬ 
forth styles himself. The form of taking a popular vote was 
adhered to, but so little attention was paid to it that the formal pro¬ 
clamation was issued before the voting had commenced (20 May). 
Napoleon’s family now obtained formal recognition. In default of 
male heirs to himself the empire was to pass to his brothers Joseph 
and Louis, who obtained the title of Imperial Highnesses. The 
other two brothers, Lucien and Jerome, were passed over because 
they had incurred Napoleon’s displeasure. Sixteen marshals 
were created, and included the chief followers of Bonaparte, 
Murat, Berthicr, etc. Cambacercs and Le Brun, hitherto colleagues 
in the Consulate, received the titles of arch-chancellor and arch- 
treasurer. J hese and others forms were borrowed from Germany, 
and Napoleon loved to pose as a new Charlemagne, who had once 
moie brought the imperial dignity from the east to the west The 
coronation did not take place till the 2nd of December, when the 
rope, 1 ms VII., was induced to be present in person. But his share 

a 4 ? Crem ° ny Was but 8ma11 ’ ^ at the last moment Napoleon 
Re.zcd the crown and placed it upon his own head. The chief result 

ill V,8lt r VaS that he COm l* lled Napoleon to go through 

forms of a religious marnage with his wife Josephine, whom 
he was already thinking of repudiating. The Bonaparte family, 
especially the emperor’s three sisters, were bitterly hostile to the 
empress and to her two children by her first husband, Eugdne 
and Ilortonse Beauharnais. The latter was married to Louis Bona¬ 
parte and was treated by her husband with jealous cruelty. The 
court history of the Empire is full of the ignoble squabbles 
b. tween the two parvenu families of Bonaparte and Beauharnais 
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II. Tice Third Coalition. 

§ 13. In France the establishment of the Empire was regarded 
with complacency. The government was already as despotic as it 
could he, and the introduction of a new name and of the forms of 
court life was looked upon as a security for the continuance of 
that material welfare which j>ersonal rule had undoubtedly given to 
the country. But in Eurojx: the change was rightly regarded as 
marking the complete destruction of the old system, and it strength¬ 
ened the antipathy that had been roused by previous aggressions. 
Externally the state of affairs seemed favourable to the new dynasty, 
but there were not wanting signs of approaching disturbance. In 
England Pitt returned to office in May, 1801, and this in itself was 
an evil omen for France. He enjoyed the confidence, not only of 
his own nation but of Europe, and he at once set to work to resume 
the threads of that coalition of which England had formerly directs 
the resources. Alexander I. of Russia had begun to see through the 
designs of Napoleon ; he found that he had been duped in the joint 
mediation in Germany, he resented the occupation of Hanover, and 
he ordered his court to put on mourning for the duke of Enghien. 
Before long ho broke off diplomatic relations with Franco (Sept. 
180-1), and ft Russian war was now only a question of time. 
Austria was the power most closely affected by Naixdcon’s assump¬ 
tion of the imperial title. The old Holy Roman Empire could 
hardly continue to exist by the side of a younger and hardier rival. 
But Austria \vas not yet prepared for hostilities, and Francis II. 
contented himself with securing his own dignity against probable 
contingencies. On the 10th of Septeml>er he assumed the title of 
« Hereditary Emperor of Austria,” so that if bis old rank had to be 
abandoned he would still be on an equality with the rulers of 
France and Russia. But this was not intended as the basis of a 
permanent reconciliation. While hastening to acknowledge Napo¬ 
leon, Austria was busied in military preparations and began to 
resume its old connection with England. Prussia was the jiower on 
which France was accustomed to rely with implicit confidence. 
But the occupation of Hanover and the interference with the com¬ 
merce of the Elbe had weakened Frederick William III.’s belief 
in the advantages of a neutral policy, and, though he could not 
make up his mind to definite action, lie began to open negotiations 
with Russia in view of a rupture with France. The fluctuations of 
Prussian policy may be followed in the alternating influence of the 
two ministers of foreign affairs, Haugwitz and Hardenbcrg. 

§ 14. Meanwhile Napoleon, ignorant or reckless of the growing 
hostility of the great powers, continued his aggressions at the 
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expense of the lesser states. After visiting the enormous army 
which had been collected at Boulogne, he made a triumphal pro¬ 
gress through Belgium to the Rhenish provinces, where he laid the 
foundations of that Confederation of the Rhine which was to he 
called into existence two years later. The vassal states found 
that they must once more model their institutions upon those of 
France. The Batavian Republic was reorganised and placed under 
the rule of a Grand Pensionary, Schimmelpenninck, whose authority 
was to pave the way for a monarchy (March, 1805). Italy, being 
more servile, was treated with less caution. The heads of the 
Italian Republic found it advisable to petition for the formation of 
the state info a kingdom, and offered the crown to Napoleon him¬ 
self. The offer was accepted, and on the 2f>th of May Napoleon 
placed the iron crown of Lombardy upon his own head. Genoa 
was annexed to France and its territory divided into three depart¬ 
ments. Parma and Piacenza were incorporated with the Italian 
kingdom. . Piombino and Lucca were combined to form a princi- 
l>ality for Napoleons sister Eliza and her husband, the Corsican 
Bacciocni. Naples was treated with a harshness that portended the 
speedy overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. After settling affairs in 
his new kingdom and introducing the now code and other French 
institutions, Napoleon apix>intcd his step-son, Eugdne Bcauh arnais, 
to act as viceroy, and returned to France. 


§ 15.il.CHe acts gave the final impulse to the hostile powers, and 
before Napoleon quitted Italy the coalition lmd been formed. On 
the 11th of April, 180o, a final treaty was signed between Russia 
and England; The two powers pledged themselves to form an 
European league against France, to conclude no i>cnce without 
mutual consent, to settle disputed points m a congress at the end of 
the war, and to form a federal tiibunal for the maintenance of the 
system which should then be established. The irnmediate objects 
of the allies were the aboliti 9 a.of frgngh rule in Italy, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Hanover; the restoration of Piedmont to the 
king of Sardinia; the protection of Naples; and the erection of 
a permanent barn jr against France by the union of Holland mid 
Belgium under the House of Orange. The coalition .was at once 
joined by Gustavus IV. of^Swcden, who inherited his father’s 
devotion to the cause of legitimate monarchy, and who hoped 
to recover power in Pomerania. Austria, terrified for its Italian 
possessions by Bonaparte’s evident intention to sulxlue the whole 
peninsula, was driven into the league. Prussia, in spite of the 
attraction of recovering honour and independence, refused to 
listen to the solicitations of England and Russia, and adhered to its 
eejle nou trahty. 01 the other German states Bavaria, Baden, 
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and Wurteraberg were allies of France. As far as effective opera¬ 
tions were concerned, the coalition consisted only of Austria and 
Russia. Sweden and Naples, which had joined secretly, could not 
make efforts on a great scale, and England was as yet content 
with providing subsidies and the invaluable services of its fleet. 
It was arranged that one Austrian army under the archduke 
Charles should invade Lombardy, while Mack, with a second 
army and the aid of Russia, should occupy Bavaria and advance 
upon the Rhine. 

§ 16. Without paying any apparent attention to the storm that 
was gathering in the east, Napoleon seemed to have at last deter¬ 
mined on carrying out the projected invasion of England, lo 
ensure a successful passage it was necessary to have the whole 
naval force of France at hand, and, if possible, to secure the absence 
of the English fleet. Napoleon, in spite of his ignorance of mari¬ 
time war, mapped out a regular campaign, and might have been 
successful but that no allowance was made for accident. Admiral 
Villeneuve was ordered to sail with the Toulon squadron to the 
West Indies so as to entice Nelson in pursuit. As soon as the 
English fleet was well out of the way, he was to sail back with all 
possible speed and raise the blockade of Brest. That done, the 
French would be masters of the Channel, and a calm for twelve 
hours would bring them to the English coast. Napoleon had forced 
Spain into a new treaty (Dec. 1804) by which he could command 
the services of thirty Spanish vessels. The first part of the 
programme was successfully accomplished. Nelson was drawn to 
the°Wcst Indies, and while he was pursuing the French there, they 
were in full sail for Europe. But though Nelson discovered Ins 
error too late to arrive in time, a swift brig brought the news to 
the English government, and when Villeneuve arrived off Cape 
Fiuisterre he found Calder waiting for him with fifteen ships. 
The battle was not in itself very decisive, but it was enough to 
ruin Napoleon’s grand scheme. Villeneuve was shut out from 
the Channel and retired to Cadiz, the blockade of Brest was 
continued, and all possibility of a French invasion of England was 

^§*17° It was probably fortunate for Napoleon that the enter¬ 
prise was thus foiled at the start. He must have found more 
difficulty in conquering England than he had anticipated, and 
during his absence France would have been left to the mercy of 
Austria and Russia. So obvious are these considerations that hifl 
admirers have maintained that the project of invasion was a mere 
feint, and that the troops collected at Boulogne were never to act 
except against Auftria. Documentary evidence makes this in- 
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credible, but it is certain that Napoleon was fully prepared fur 
failure, and that he changed the destination of his army with a 
promptness that would have been impossible if the necessity had 
not been foreseen. He determined to crush the coalition before it 
had time to form itself. On the 1st of September the camp at 
Boulogne was broken up, and by the end of the month the “ grand 
army ” was in the Danube valley. The Austrians had begun the 
campaign by a leisurely occupation of Bavaria, so as to give the 
Russians time to join them. Mack had reached Ulm before ho 
received any ncw6 of Napoleon’s movements, or even knew that ho 
had left the coast. The French had met with no opposition in tho 
territories of Baden and \Vurtemberg, and had marched to the north 
of Ulm so as to cut off the Austrian retreat. At the same time the 
troops which had occupied Hanover marched in a parallel lino 
under Bemadottc and joined the main army. Mack found himself 
hopelessly shut in, and on the 20th of October he was compelled 
to capitulate with all his troops. No such rapid and unexj>ectcd 
blow had ever been struck before, and it proved the utter folly of 
opposing to the genius of Bonaparte a respectable and learned 
strategist like Mack. But on the very next day France suffered a 
blow no less severe. Villcneuvc had at last ventured out of Cadiz 
and Nelson destroyed the combined French and Spanish fleets at 
Trafalgar (21 October). The English admiral fell in the battle 
that set the seal upon his glory and really completed the work fur 
which ho had lived. The maritime power of France was utterly 
crushed, and England was securo from any possibility of invasion. 
Napoleon had no means left of attacking the power which was the 
real leader of the opposition to his ambition, except by excluding 
English commerce from every country that he could influence. 
And this j>olicy ultimately defeated its own ends, because it 
increased the sufferings of the subject peoples, and led them to 
welcome any deliverance from so oppressive a yoke. 

Tho capitulation of Ulm altered the wliolo character of the war. 
The advanced guard of tho Russians, which Kutusow had already 
brought as far as tho Inn, was compelled to retreat to join 
Alexander I. and the main army. The archduke John evacuated 
the Tyrol, and the archduke Charles, who had already commenced 
a campaign in Italy against Massena, had to return to Hungary. 
Mcauwhile the road to Vienna was left open to tho French. 
Francis II. went to join the Czar, and Murat with his cavalry, 
after taking the bridge over the Danube by a dishonourable 
stratagem, occupied the Austrian capital on the 13th of November. 
Napoleon stayed for a short time at Schonbrunn and then marched 
to meet the enemy in Bohemia, where he took up his quarters at 
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Briinn. The coalition had recently been encouraged by the 
adhesion of a new member. Bemadotte's division, on its march 
from Hanover, had coolly violated the neutrality of Prussia by 
passing through the territory of Anspach. This insult was too 
much even for Frederick William III., and he at last yielded to the 
entreaties of the war party at Berlin. The catastrophe at Ulin 
rather cooled the ardour of the Prussian government, but a personal 
visit of Alexander effected the conclusion of the treaty of Potsdam 
(3 November). Prussia undertook to demand from Napoleon tho 
evacuation of Piedmont, Switzerland, and Holland. But a month 
was to be allowed for negotiations; if at the end of that time the 
demands were refused, Prussia was to occupy Hanover and to send 
an army to aid the coalition. Haugwitz was entrusted with the 
negotiation, which he conducted with a half-hearted tardiness which 
testified to his disapproval of the abandonment of neutrality. The 
treaty with Prussia was a c‘-ong argument f.»r allies to delay 
their attack, and if they had dono so, it is probable that Napoleon 
would have been unable to maiutain a position so far from his own 
country. Tho eager courage of the Czar and his officers refused to 
listen to the dictatos of policy, and they determined to give battlo 
on the ground which Napoleon had himself chosen before Brunn. 
At Austerlitz tho “battle of the threo emperors” took place on 
tho 2nd of December. In spite of the superior numbers of the 
assailants, tho admirable tactics of the French gave them tho 
most complete victory that had been won in the whole course of 
European ware. The Russians, who had suffered enormous losses, 
promptly retreated homewards, and Francis II. was compelled, two 
days after tho battle, to accept an armistice which was a virtual 
surrender. The army of the archduke Charles was still intact in 
Hungary, hut Austria had suffered two such crushing blows that 
resistance was no longer thought of. The coalition was prostrate 
at the feet of France, and its author, Pitt, already stricken by 
disease, could not survive the news of Austerlitz. He died on tho 
23rd of January, 1806, and the government fell into the hands of 
his old rival, Fox, who strove to obliterate party differences by 
forming the “ ministry of all the talents.” 

§ 18. The presentation of the Prussian demands to Napoleon, and 
the union of Prussia with the coalition were now equally out of the 
question. But no one was prepared for tho humiliating treaty 
which Haugwitz was bullied into signing at Schonbrunn (15 Dec.) 
without being allowed time to consult the home government. By 
this the principality of Neufcliatel and tho remaining portion of 
the duchy of Cleve were ceded to Franco, Anspach was given up to 
Bavaria, and Prussia was formally allied with France. In return 
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Prussia was to receive Hanover with the obligation to exclude 
English vessels from the harbours of the North Sea. The news of 
these shameful conditions arrived like a thunderbolt in Berlin, 
where negotiations were being carried on for the receipt of an 
English subsidy. But it was too late to make an effective protest 
and Frederick William 111. was compelled to ratify the act of his 
envoy, though he tried to persuade England that the occupation of 
Ilanover was only a temporary measure until a final peace could bo 
arranged. 



Still more shameful were the terms which Napoleon dictated 
through Talleyrand to the Austrian plenipotentiaries at Pressbur", 
and which wore hurriedly accepted in the feverish desire to rid tho 

" C ° n , <1UUr0rs - Uy this trcat y. wl »ch was signed 

on the 2Gth of December, Francis II. recognised Napoleon's kin- 
don, of Italy and increased it by the surrender of Venice and the 
district which had been given to Austria at Campo Formio and 
ft. Gcr ™ ny ? vcn G reater sacrifices l.ad to he made to 
l un? T Bavaria received the Tyrol with a considerable 
part of the border territories of Austria. Tho outlying provinces 
of the apsburgs ,n western Germany, from which the fondly had 
originally sprung, were divided between Baden and Wiirtcinbcr- 
All imperial authority over tneso throe states was abandoned tT' 
electors of Bavaria and Wurteinberg were raised l gft ’J c 
kings; tho elector of Baden assumed tho till! of 
Never had “fortunate” Austria been called ft 8ra " d ' duk ®- 

enormous sacrifices. In Italy, where the ft , ni , ako sucl * 

the dominant power, they had not a singlo fief Tcft ^Vhe 
deprived them of nearly three million suhiJft, * , f 0 trenty 
thirteen million gulden. The hendshin rf .ftr 11 ' .” revenue of 
Hapsburgs had hold sinco 1438 with n *° . Em P ,r *> which tho 
VII.'s reign, was no longer of any Su 0 C ven° ° f Charles 

long was formally resigned. as a lt c ' and beforo 

§ 19 . The Jjriiliance a nd completeness of „ 
lmv^ tumedNaiwieon’sTicadl' s - c —* to 

t'l^chmicricai icIea~orio>rniiii>-niT~Z^^§~~^$- ^ possessed w ith 
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despatched to carry out this imperious decree, and for the second 
time Ferdinand IV. and his wife were compelled to fly from their 
kingdom. Joseph Bonaparte was proclaimed king of the two 
Sicilies on the 1st of April. But his power was limited to Naples, 
as the presence of an English fleet made it impossible for the 
French to cross the straits of Messina into Sicily. Soon after¬ 
wards Holland received a monarchical constitution, with Louis Bona¬ 
parte and Hortense Beauharnais as king and queen (June, 1800). 
Joachim Murat, the dashing cavalry officer who had married Caro¬ 
line Bonaparte, received the duchy of Berg, and Neufchatcl was 
•riven to Bcrthier as the husband of a sister-in-law of Joseph Bona- 
narte While he thus distributed states at his will, Napoleon 
suppressed one of the last relics of the revolution in France By 
abolisbin" the republican calendar on the 1st of January, 1 . 

Jero.no Bonaparte, who had incurred his brother's displeMure by 
marrying an American lady, was restored to favour on separating 
from his wife, raised to the princely rank and re-marned to a 
daughter of the elector of Wurtcmbcrg. Eugene Beauliamais, 
the viceroy of Italy, was betrothed to a daughter of the k.ng of 
Bavaria. Out of the Venetian states twelve ducal Ccfs were carved 

f.T Napoleon llcrmancnt importance was Napoleon's settle¬ 
ment of Germany, which was arranged by Talleyrand m prjva e 
negotiation with the German princes The Confederation of . 
Rhine was formally proclaimed on the 1-th of Jul), 18 • Y 

tins act the kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the archbishop o 
Mainz, the grand-duke of Baden, and eight lesser princes were 
declared to be separated from the empire and formed into a federa¬ 
tion under the protection of France. Dalberg, the archbishop o 
Mainz and hitherto the arch-chancellor of Germany, whe had 
fake" the lead in the negotiations with Talleyrand, was ap,>o.n cd 
orince-primatc of the Confederation. Frankfort was made the 
capital of the league, and there the diet \vas to meet and a 
federal business was to be transacted. The German knights or 
ritterschaft, the lesser tenants-in-chief of the empire, were now 
i itched Their territories were declared to be mediatised , i.c. 
21 Ived to the larger provinces in which they were situated. The 
ft a „ 0 f the Confederation were pledged to support the French 
mCm r in all his wars with 70,000 troops. Austria, the titular 
?'TlTof Germany, was powerless to resist the thinly-veiled doroi- 
lea *T France, and on the 6th of August the Roman Emperor, 
nation became Francis I., Emperor of Austria. An institu¬ 
te™ 1 'which * could trace its history back to Julius Cresar was over- 
thrown by the will of a Corsican usurper. 
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§ 21. But there was one state which even more than Austria 
might be regarded as the champion of German independence. 
In spite of the miserable part which Prussia had played for the 
last ten years, the traditions of the great Frederick had not been 
wholly forgotten. An enthusiastic war-party at Berlin was headed 
by the popular queen, Louisa of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and by 
Prince Lewis Ferdinand, a nephew of Frederick IT. This party 
had succeeded in bringing about the treaty of Potsdam, but the 
hopes then excited had been dashed to the ground by the battle of 
Austerlitz and the miserable treaty which Haugwitz had accepted 
at Schbnbrunn. Since then Napoleon had treated Prussia almost 
as a vassal state. He adroitly involved her in a quarrel with 
England by the cession of Hanover. To lull suspicion he suggested 
the formation of a North-German Confederation under Prussian 
headship, and then interposed obstacles which made it impossible. 
The lthcnish Confederation was organised without the slightest 
pretence of consulting Prussia. These and other insults"woro 
bitterly rcsonted at Berlin, but the final impulse to the vacillating 
government was given by the news of secret negotiations between 
England and France. The accession to the ministry of Fox, long 
the opponent of the French war, suggested to Napoleon the idea o? 
coming to terms with England. It is doubtful whether this could 
have been effected, as Napoleon's aggressions had become intoler¬ 
able, and Fox's sympathies were with republican and not with 
imperial France. At all events the negotiations were broken off by 
the minister's death (13 Sept.); but meanwhile the Prussian envoy 
at Pans discovered that the bribe which had been offered to Eng¬ 
land was the restoration of Hanover. This intelligence that Prussia 
was to be quietly deprived of the one reward for its dishonour was 
too much for the pacific king and ministry. From this moment 
war wRh France was decided upon, and was formally declared on 
the 9th of October. But Prussia was now to pay the penalty of its 
previous selfishness. England and Russia were willing to forget 
their grievances against a country which would really fight against 
r ranee, but neither could furnish immediate assistance. The 
differences with Sweden were speedily settled, but Sweden now 
counted for little in Europe. Austria was too busy with repairing 
its recent losses to venture on another war, and remained neutral. 
Prussia was left without an ally to face a power that had crushed 
a formidable coalition. Under Frederick the Great such a task 
might not have been hopeless, but since his death Prussia had 
degenerated as rapidly as it had risen. Its greatness had been 
created by the genius of its rulers, and had perished with them. 
The whole edifice of the state was rotten at the foundation. The 
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ministers were mere heads of departments ; the king was surrounded 
by a cabinet of irresponsible courtiers. The army was formid¬ 
able in numbers, but in nothing else. The officers were almost all j 
aged men, trained in a school of tactics which was already obsolete. 
Many of the common soldiers had been recruited abroad and were 
inspired with no patriotic devotion to the country which they 
served. Even the native troops consisted mainly of oppressed 
and down-trodden serfs who were really little better than merce¬ 
naries. Nevertheless, the old confidence which Frederick II. had 
inspired had not yet been overthrown, and victory was regarded 
as inevitable. The supremo command was entrusted to Bruns¬ 
wick, the author of the famous manifesto of 1792, and it was 
determined to advance against the French, instead of waiting to 
defend the line of the Elbe. 

§ 22. The armies with which Napoleon had overthrown the 
Austrians and Russians had not yet been recalled from Germany, 
so that it was easy to give a prompt and decisive answer to tho 
Prussian manifesto. The Prussian forces were collected near tho 
Thuringian forest when the French advanced against them with 
superior numbers. At Saalfcld the latter showed their superiority 
in a small skirmish which was fatal to Prince Lewi* Ferdinand, 

“ the Prussian Alcibiadcs.” Brunswick, alarmed by tho presence 
of the French emperor in person, changed his plans at the last 
moment, and retreated towards Magdeburg, leaving the left wing 
under Hohcnloho to hold Jena as long as he could. 1 he result 
was that when Napoleon arrived at Jena with his splendid army 
he found himself confronted by a small division, instead of, as ho 
expected, by tho uuited forces of Prussia. Hohcnlohc was, of 
course, utterly crushed by the enormously superior numbers of the 
enemy (14 Oct.). On the same day a French detachment under 
Davoust fell in with Brunswick’s army and defeated it at Auer- 
stadt. As the Prussians were retreating in good order they lull 
in with the fugitives from Jena, a sudden panic seized the whole 
armY and the retreat became a hopeless rout. This double battle 
was even more decisive than Austcrlitz. The Prussian monarchy 
cemed for the moment to be annihilated. And the spirit which 
S . s hown after the defeat was still more lamentable and 
r crraceful than the defeat itself. The commanders of the chief 
fortresses seemed to compete with each other in their haste to 
surrender their charges. Erfurt, Halle, Ciistrin, Spandau, Berlin, , 
etc opened, their gates in rapid succession. On October 28 
Hohenlohe capitulated with the remnant of tho army of Jena. 
Tho onlv courageous stand was made by Blucher, who fought every \ 
point as ho retreated, held out in Liibeck till the town wag taken j 
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by storm, and refused to surrender until the superior numbers of 
his pursuers threatened to drive him into the Baltic. The whole of 
Brandenburg was in the hands of the French. Frederick William III. 
tried to arrange a peace, or at least an armistice. But Napoleon’s 
terms, which were moderate after Jena, rose to extremes as the 
weakness of Prussia became more and more maniicst. Lucchesini, 
the Prussian envoy, went so far as to sign a convention by which 
all the fortresses still uncaptured were to be surrendered. But the 
king, whose character improved with adversity, refused to ratify an 
act which amounted to an abdication of his crown, and retreated 
into East Prussia so as to carry on the war with the help of Russia. 
This worthy decision involved the resignation of Haugwitz, whose 
feeble truckling to France was one of the chief causes of the evils 
that had befallen Prussia. But even yet Frederick William could 
not be induced to entrust the power to Stein, the one minister who 
commanded the confidence of the nation. Stein irritated the king 
by protesting against the existence of a cabinet from which the 
ministers were excluded, and was dismissed from the department 
of finances. Foreign affairs were entrusted to Zostrow, another 
incompetent politician of the same school as Haugwitz. 

§ 23. Napoleon's success must have been marvellous even to 
himself, and was ill-calculated to diminish the haughtiness with 
which he dictated his will to Europe. Northern Germany was 
now at his feet, and was treated with the same disregard of all but 
personal interests as the Southern States had been. The rulers o t 
Hcssc-Cassel and Brunswick were deposed, and theii territories 
formed into the kingdom of Westphalia. The elector of Saxony, 
Frederick Augustus, purchased pardon for his very half-hearted 
hostility by joining the Confederation of tlio Rhine, for which ho 
was rewarded with the title of king. The small states of Thuringia, 
Weimar, Gotha, Meiningen, and Coburg followed the example of 
their more powerful neighbour, and thus escaped the vengeance of 
the conqueror O othe 21st of November Napoleon issued a decree 

anno unccd to the astonished world the ultima te 
object of tnat c onquest of Europe on which he had now ict~his 
h^art. lie could not rest till he had humiliated England, the 
one country which was safe from his invincible armies, and 
ho determined to accomplish his aim by the destruction of its 
commerce. The Berlin decree declared the British Isles in a state 
of blockade, ordered the confiscation of all British merchandise, 
and forbade all the countries that were dependent upon France 
to carry on any trade whatever with Great Britain. Thus was 
founded what was known as Iho “continental system,” the most 
stupendous proof of Napoleon's incapacity as a statesman, and 
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destined to bring about the collapse of his empire. Tho policy was 
.based upon the idea that every subject and every ally of the French 
Smperor was willing to sacrifice the most pressing material interests 
o enable him to wreak his personal vengeance upon a nation that 
dared to thwart his will. It was quite true that England had 
exercised her maritime supremacy with scanty regard to the inte¬ 
rests or the rights of other countries, that the rights of search and 
of blockade were employed with irritating severity; but these 
evils were trifling compared to the deprivation of necessaries which 
was brought about by Napoleon's measures. The results of the 
decree were not fully appreciated until England began to retail 
ate. By four successive Orders in Council (Jan. to Nov. 180,) ho 
English government forbade vessels to trade with I wrt3 ,cl °'^ n " 
to France or her dependent allies, authored repnsals against th^ 
countries which had seized English property, dccla cd the bhxkade 
of all ports from which the English Hag was excluded, and made it 
illegaUor a neutral to sell ships to a belligerent power. TJ,e pobey 
of these orders has been severely criticised, and it is ccrUm that 
they did a great deal to irritate the United States against England. 
But they were certainly justified by the measures o h Sy°of“h 
» they were politic in so far as they mereased the hostility of the 

subject populations to the rule of France. 

S 24 The elder Pitt announced in the Seven ^ears War that he 
would conquer America in Germany: Napoleon now ventured on the 
counter-declaration that he would conquer England on the contu, |' n * 
But to do this ho must complete the reduction of Europe and as 
vet hU power in Northern Germany was bounded by the V.stu a. 
To this river Napoleon advanced directly after the Berlin decree, 
and * prepared for a campaign in East Prussia, -here Frederick 
William was determined to make a last struggle with the p 
Russia By artfully worded bulletins and proclamat.ons, Napoleon 
inspired thi Poles with the belief that he intended to restore th«r 
independence. Thousands of the oppressed nation rallied to his 
standard, and the name of the great patriot Kosciusko was cmp J 
'to fan holies which were destined to speedy disappointment I or some 
time the war was confined to isolated skirmishes about the Vistula, 
V Avliich the French on the whole maintained their superiority. 1 n 
ITrst nitched battle was fought at Eylau (8 February, 180 ^ her ® 
NaLCn met the main Russian army under Benn.gsen, and found 
fhftMie bad to deal with a very different enemy from, any that he 
Ll vet encountered. After an obstinate engagement, m which 
Russians met the French attack with unflinching stubbornness, 
1 oth armies remained in their positions. On the third day Ben- 
Xsen determined to retreat, but Napoleon also thought it prudent 
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to retire until lie could obtain reinforcements. The French now 
contented themselves with reducing the Prussian fortresses that 
still held out. Danzig and Kolberg surrendered after a vigorous 
resistance on the part of the garrisons. If England had taken 
energetic measures at this juncture, and had sent a fleet into the 
Baltic to relieve these fortresses, the result of the war might have 
been altered. But the Grenville ministry, which was now in 
power, was incapable of apprehending the situation, and preferred 
to fritter away the resources of the country in futile expeditions to 
Buenos Ayres, the Dardanelles, Egypt and Sicily. In March 
Grenville was dismissed by the king for supporting the demand for 
Catholic emancipation, and Portland formed a ministry, composed 
for the most part of the followers of Pitt. Foreign affairs were 
placed in the hands of the youthful Canning, who was eager to 
repair the errors of his predecessors. One of his first acts was to 
accept the treaty of Bartcnstein (April, 1807) by whicirtheTuIerT 
of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden pledged themselves to carry on the] 
war until a satisfactory arrangement of European affairs could be/ 
concluded. England now set to work to prepare for the Baltic 
expedition, but before the fleet was ready to start the revived 
coalition had unexpectedly collapsed. 

§ 25. Before resuming his advance against an enemy whom he 
had learnt to respect at Eylau, Napoleon was carefu'l to collect 
reinforcements from every quarter, until he had at last 140,000 
men at his disposal. A march upon Konigsberg, the capital of 
East Prussia, compelled Bennigsen to fight a battle at Friedland 
(14 June). The encounter was as desperate and costly as at Eylau. 
The Russians were almost decimated, and the French suffered 
enormous losses, but the superior numbers of the latter gave them 
the victory, and Konigsberg was taken. The Russians retired 
behind the Nicmen, and a few days later an armistice put an end 
to active hostilities. Alexander I. now determined to negotiate 
in person with the rival emperor, and on the 25th of Ju^e the 
two sovereigns met at Tilsit, on a raft which was moored in tliel 
middle of the Nicmen. The details of the conference are a secret,/ 
as Napoleon’s subsequent account of it is untrustworthy, and not 
witnesses were present. All that is certain is that Alexander I.,' 
whose character was a curious mixture of nobility and weak¬ 
ness, was completely won over by his conqueror. Napoleon seized 
the opportunity of realising the hopes that had been destroyed by 
Paul I.’s assassination. Instead of attempting to impose extreme 
terms upon a country which it was impossible to conquer, ho 
offered to share with Russia the supremacy in Europe which had 
been won by French arms. The only conditions were the aban- 
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donment of the cause of the old monarchies, which seemed hope¬ 
less, and an alliance with France against England. Alexander had 
several grievances against the English government, especially the 
lukewarm support that had been given in recent operations, and 
made no objection to resume the policy of his predecessors in this 
respect. Two interviews sufficed to arrange the basis of an agree¬ 
ment. Both sovereigns abandoned their allies without scruple. 
Alexander gave up Prussia and Sweden, while Napoleon deserted 
the cause of the Poles, who had trusted to his zeal for their inde¬ 
pendence, and of the Turks, whom his envoy had recently induced 
to make war upon Russia. The speedily drawn 

up; on the 7th of July peace,was .signal.between France and 
Russia, on the 9th between Frtnce and Pr ussia. FredcncJrWiUiam 
IIlDnul to resign the whole of his kingdom west of the Elbe, 
together with all the acquisitions which Prussia had made in the 
second and third partitions of Poland. The provinces that were 
left, amounting to barely half of what he had inherited, were 
burtbened with the payment of an enormous sum as compensatioii 
to France. .The district west of the Elbe was united with 1 cssc- 
Cassel, Brunswick, and ultimately with Hanover, to form the king¬ 
dom of Westphalia, which was given to Napoleons youngest 
brother, Jerome. Of Polish Prussia one province, Bialystock, uas 
added to Russia, and the rest was made into the grand duchy of 
Warsaw and transferred to Saxony. Danzig, with the surrounding 
territory, was declared a free state under Prussian and Saxon 
protection, but it was really subject to France, and remained 
centre of French power on the Baltic. AlLttade_betwccn Prussia 
and England was cut ofT. Alexander L, on bis side, recSgmscd all 
Napol eon ' s ne w cr eations in Europe-tho Confederation of the 
Rhine, the kingdoms of Italy, Naples, Holland and Westphalia 
and undertook to mediate between France and England. But tlio 
really important agreement between France and Russia was to be 
found, not in the formal treaties, but in the secret conventions 
which were arranged by the two emperors. The exact text of 
these has never been made public, and it is probable that some ol 
the terms rested upon verbal rather than on written understandings 
but the general drift of them is unquestionable. The bribe offered 
to Alexander was the aggrandisement of Russia in the East, lo 
make him an accomplice in the acts of Napoleon, he to ** 
allowed to annex Finland from Sweden, and Moldavia and Wallachia 
from Turkey. With regard to England, Russia undertook to adopt 

Napoleon’s blockade-system, and to obtain the adhesion of those 

states which still remained open to English trade—Sweden, Den 
mark, and Portugal. * 
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§ 20. Never were tlic liberties of Europe mu re dire ctly threat¬ 
ened than by this union of the two representa ti ves, o f despot icjmlc. 
But fortunately “light appeared in the moment of the most extreme 
darkness. The task, which kings and princes had foun d too 
difficult, was underta ken by the peoples, and popular resist ance 
proved a torce which e ven Naix.leon’s _genius could no t quelI. 
Pr ussia, under the liimiall^oC^ set the example of a regenera¬ 
tion which was destined to have the most important results, and 
forwhich the previous humiliations provided the-necessary impulse. 
And there was oue state, England, which was enabled by its insular 
position to maintain the cause of Europe when the continental 
thrones were falling in ruins. The English minister had obtained 
information of the secret agreement at Tilsit, and used it to strike 
an unexpected blow. France and Russia had determined to seize 
upon the Danish navy, and to employ it for their own purposes. 
But an English licet api»carcd before Copenhagen, and demanded 
that all vessels should be handed over until the conclusion of the 
war. A three days’ bombardment compelled the Danish Govcrn- 
nient to accede to the demand. It was a high-handed act, which 
could only he justified by the greatness of the danger, and by the 
necessity of fighting Nucleon with his own wenpins. Denmark 
was naturally driven into a close alliance with France, but the two 
em]H*rors were disagreeably reminded of the existence of a power 
which they could not even attack. Meanwhile the other Scandin¬ 
avian power, Sweden, was left at the mercy of the robbers of Tilsit. 
Russian troops overran Finland, but Gustavus IV. refused to nego¬ 
tiate even when the enemy was at the gate of his capital. At 
last the Swedes, disgusted with an obstinacy that was akin to 
madness, and which did nothing to defend them, determined to 
dc]X)8C Gustavus (1809), and gave the crown to his uncle, Charles 
XIII. A treaty was now concluded by which Finland was sur¬ 
rendered to Russia, but Sweden recovered its possessions in 
Pomerania on condition of closing its ports to English vessels. 
With Charles XIII. the great house of Vasa came to an end, 
and his successor was found in the French Marshal, Bernadette. 
Napoleon gave an unwilling consent to the elevation of ft man 
whoso ability and independence he had always distrusted; and 
thus was founded the only one of the Napoleonic dynasties which 
was destined to have any permanence. 

III. The Pei^sular Wab. Campaign of 1809 against Austria. 

§ 27. Napoleon was at the very zenith of his power when ho 
returned from Tilsit to France, and he was received with an adula- 
tiou proportioned to the greatness of his achievements. His first 
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act was to create an imperial nubility which should revive the for ms 
XTt hf> old monarchy, .and to abolish the Tribunate, the lasTbody 
tEnTl md the ]x>wer, though not the will, to criticise his actio ns. 
Rut HnTchief object was to complete the humiliation of England by 
excluding lier vessels from every port of Europe. The only country 
which had not adopted the continental system was Portugal, 
which was now governed by a Prince Regent, John, on behalf of 
his mother Maria, who bore the title of queen. As early as 1801, 
during the Consulate, he had compelled Spaiiuip attack Portugal, 
and had thus extorted the closing of the ports of that country. Rut 
in 1804, on the renewal of the English war, lie had allowed the 
Portuguese to purchase a formal recognition of their neutrality by 
the payment of sixteen million francs. S ince then the trade w ith 
E ngland, whic h was necessary for the very existence of the king- 
dom, had continued without interruption. This treaty Napoleon 
was JefermTucd to revoke, and at the same time to conquer Portugal. 
IIis motive was a desire to annex Tuscany to his kingdom of Italy, 
and to find some comjicnsation elsewhere for the titular king of 
Etruria. Accordingly, he demanded not only the closing of the 
ports, but also that the Portuguese government should declare war 
u]>on England and seize all English subjects and property in the 
kingdom. On the first symptoms of hesitation to accept such 
ruinous terms, lie ordered Junot to advance with an army which 
had already been collected on the Spanish frontier. At the same 
time he conqHdled Godoy, the Spams'll minister, to sign the treaty 
of Fontainebleau (27 Oct., 1807), which arranged for a partition 
of Portugal. The northern districts, with the title of Northern 
Lusitania, were to be given to the young king of Etruria, who 
was to surrender Tuscany to the Italian kingdom. In the south a 
principality was to l>c carved out for Godoy himself. The central 
provinces were to be kept by France in pledge until the conclusion 
of a general jieacc. Half of the Portuguese colonics were to go to 
the king of Spain, who was to adopt the title of “ Emperor of the 
two Indies.” Meanwhile Junot was marching eastwards with a 
rapidity that reduced his troops to the greatest straits, and at the 
end of their journey they were barely able to carry their arms. 
Luckily for them they had no enemy to encounter. The Prince 
Regent never dreamed of opposing the French, and as soon as they 
approached the capital he set sail for Brazil with the court and 
some 15,000 loyal followers (29 Nov.). Half of the English fleet 
escorted them, while the other half remained to biocide the mouth 
of the Tagus. On the following day Junot entered Lisbon, and 
proceeded to take possession of the kingdom. Napoleon announced 
in a faunal decree that " the house of Braganza has ceased to reign. 
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§ 28. This rapid success in Portugal was not enough f«»r the 
French Emperor, who had also designs “lipon Spain. Ever since 
1796 Charles IV., under the influence of Godoy, had been the obe¬ 
dient vassal of France. And this vassalage had brought nothing but 
disaster to Spain. In the battles of Cape Finisterre and Trafalgar 
the Spanish navy had been annihilated. At Amiens Napoleon had 
allowed England to take Trinidad, and since then that country 
had seized Buenos Ayres. For a long time Spain had depended 
upon the precious metals of Mexico and Peru, and now these 
resources seemed likely to be cut off. Only once had Napoleon 
the slightest complaint to make. At a time when English hos¬ 
tility was more than usually ruinous, and when the coalition was 
strengthened by the adhesion of Prussia, Godoy had dreamed for a 
moment of throwing off the yoke, and had gone so far as to issue a 
belligerent proclamation. But the dream was rudely shattered at 
Jena, and Napoleon had condoned the offence in the treaty of Fon¬ 
tainebleau. In spite of all this Napoleon was determined to attack 
Spain, and he only waited to find a pretext for hostilities in internal 
quarrels. Godoy, who was known to be the paramour of the queen, 
was bitterly hated by the people for the disasters which his policy had 
brought upon Spain. At the head of the opposition to the favourite 
stood the crown prince Ferdinand, as insignificant a creature as his 
rival, but endowed with all good qualities by the popular favour. 
Godoy, conscious of the insecurity of his position, did all he could 
to secure the support of Napoleon, and this explains the abject servi¬ 
tude of the government to France. At last Ferdinand, who was 
regarded as the opponent of the French policy, determined to imi¬ 
tate his enemy, and also became a suitor for the emperor’s favour, 
lie entered into secret relations with the French ambassador, 
Beauhamais, and went so far as to demand the hand of a Bonaparte 
princess. Napoleon readily encouraged a proposal that offered to 
make him arbiter of the court quarrels of Madrid. The decisive 
moment seemed to have come, when Godoy, who had discovered 
some of the intrigue against himself, obtained from the feeble 
Charles IV. an order for his son’s arrest. French troops under 
Dupont were ordered to enter Spain under pretence of supporting 
Junot, and great efforts were made to mass reinforcements on the 
frontier. But the moment that Ferdinand’s relations with Napoleon 
were discovered, Godoy hastened to patch up a reconciliation. Tho 
pretext for an invasion was thus removed, but Napoleon determined 
to proceed with his enterprise. The French soldiers were eagerly 
welcomed by the natives, who fondly imagined that they had come 
to espouse the prince’s cause against Godoy. Charles IV. wrote to 
demand an explanation of this hostile demonstration, but received 
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a threatening answer, and Napoleon adroitly removed to Italy 
to escape further remonstrance. Thence he despatched Murat in 
February, 1808, to take command of the army, which had already 
occupied the northern provinces of Spain, lie gave no hint of his 
real designs, and Murat felt convinced that the crown of the 
Bourbons was destined for himself. As the French continued to 
advance ujx>n Madrid, ami resistance was out of the question, 
Charles IV. and Godoy determined upon (light. The news of this 
intention roused the smouldering passions of the people. Risings 
took place at Aranjuez and Madrid, Godoy was maltreated, 
and Charles IV. was compelled to alxlicate in favour of the 
unworthy idol of the populace, Ferdinand. For the second time 
the position of the French underwent a sudden and unexjxscted 
alteration, but Murat proceeded with a caution worthy of the 
great personal interests which he believed to l>c involved. He 
obtained from Charles IV. a secret declaration that his alxlica- 
tion had been compulsory ami invalid, and lie occupied Madrid 
(23 March) without in any way acknowledging the title of Ferdi¬ 
nand. Meanwhile Napoleon bad matured his own plans. Advanc¬ 
ing in person to the frontier, he sent Savary, the principal agent 
in'the murder of Enghicn, to act as his agent at Madrid. Savary 
persuaded Ferdinand that Napoleon was entering Spain, and that 
the best chance of securing bis crown was to meet the emperor at 
Burgos. At Burgos the ill-fated victim was lured on to Bayonne, 
-where he found himself a French prisoner and was suddenly con¬ 
fronted with his parents and Godoy. After a dogged resistance, 
he was intimidated into restoring his crown to his father (5 June), 
who at once made a second abdication. To the intense chagrin 
of Murat, Napoleon at last announced his real intentions. A 
meagre assembly of notables was convened at Bayonne, and was 
compelled to offer the vacant crown to Joseph Bonaparte, who had 
been summoned f«>r the purpose from Naples, and who was speedily 
installed at Madrid. 

§ 29. But before this the Spaniards had discovered that tfiey 
had been duped, and had risen with the courage of despair against 
their treacherous invaders. Loyalty in Spain was a superstitio n 
than a sentiment. and in spite of the unworthy cliaracteFof 


Ferdinand the popular devotion to him knew no 
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against each of the revolted provinces. The task of subduing a 
disorderly and inexperienced mob might safely be entrusted to the 
less prominent of his generals. At first events seemed to justify 
his calculations. Bessieres defeated the insurgents at Rio Lem, 
near Valladolid, and thus secured the roads from the Pyrenees to 
Madrid (13 July). This success seemed to Napoleon decisive, but 
he overestimated the importance of the capital. Madrid had never 
been a capital in the same sense as Paris, and its military importance 
was of the slightest. The provincial revolts went on unchecked, 
the French were repulsed in Valencia, and Dupont, who had 
advanced into the heart of Andalusia, was compelled to retreat and 
ultimately to capitulate with all his forces at Baylcn (19 July). 
The Spaniards now advanced upon Madrid, and Joseph had to fly 
from the capital which he had only just entered. 

§ 30. At the same time disasters bcfel the French in Portugal. 
On the 1st of August an English force landed at Figucras under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and at once marched to attack Junot at 
Lisbon. At Vimcira the first battle of the Peninsular war was 
fought, and the English won their first victory ui*>n the mainland 
(•21 August). The French army was now surrounded and might 
easily have been annihilated, but at this juncture Wellesley was 
sujKirseded by his superior officer. Sir Harry Burrard, who oiened 
negotiations with Junot. By the Convent ion of Cintra (30 August 
tl L c French^agreed to cvacullu IWulhiI, h dTiSTTT^tod that They 
should be conveyed to France in English signs. T ~ conven- 
tion \vaa bittcrly_censurc<l by tl,e English government, which was 
alrenayprepanng to send help to the insurgents in Spain. At last 
Napoleon was convinced of the serious nature of affairs in the peuin- 
sula, and determined to remedy matters by his ,>ersonal presence. 
Hut before he could undertake the journey in safety, it was neces¬ 
sary to settle matters in central Europe, which were beginning to 
assume a threatening aspect. 

^*§ 31. The year which followed the treaty of Tilsit was a period 
or supreme importance in the history of Prussia. Napoleon had 
insisted on ho dismissal of Hardenberg from the ministry, and his 
place was taken by Stem, who received the fullest powers to effect 
the reorganisation of the administrative system. Never was a 
country m a more abject state: reduced to half its extent, and 
deprived of almost all resources to pay the indemnity, Prussia had 
still to support an enormous number of French troops, who found 
one pretext after another to postpone their promised evacuation. 
Jn all probability it was only a regard for the susceptibilities of 
ltussia that prevented Napoleon from utterly destroying the con¬ 
quered kingdom. In these terrible circumstances Stein undertook 
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the task of goverliment with a resolute confidence that extorted the 
wonder and admiration of his contemporaries. He saw clearly that 
the root of the evil lay not so much-in the maladministration, bad 
as that had been, as in the whole social structure of the system. 
The Prussian government had'been carefully organised so as to sup¬ 
press all freedom among the subjects, and to make them passive 
agents of a despotic will. Not only were the re three classes—nobles, 
c itizens and neasauts —which were absolutel y _cut ofT Trom ’each 
other from bir th to death: tnc land was divided in the samd \vay 
and was equally immutable. The citizens were comparalivejy free 
f rom military servll't 1 , TITTd w ere supped to devote th eir ener gies 
\p enriching the country. The nobles s upplied the officers in t he 
army and tlie innsants'"the common so Mjfiis^ The peasants werein 
a condition of serfdom which had, pas sed away from_alxRQst every 
c ivilised country in Europ e. N either citizens nor peasants had a ny 
s elf-government, or, it is needless to say, a voice in_j hc .direction 
qT the stat e. The absolute want of any knowledge of, or interest 
in," public*affairs was to Stein one of the most grievous defects of 
Prussia, and was in itself sufficient to explain the abject inertness 
with which the invaders had been received. 

Stein took office on the 4th of October, 1807, and on the 9th was 
issued the famous Emancipating Edict, tllg greatest legislativcwork 
of the period. iWfet freedom of trade in land.was establish^and 
tTie_old distinction between noble-land, burgher-land, and pea sant- 
IjTVTT was abolishe d. T he system o f caste was don e away withThenc e- 
f jl li "' bln, oitir™* Q ntl T)l?ht follow any occup ation tl ic y 

rhn sn. and a man might p ass freely from_one class to another! No 
.Few relation of serfdom could be created after the date of the edict, 
and at Martinmas, 1810, all_exi sting se rfs_were to become free. 
The edict did not, as has been so often represented, convert the 
villein into a peasant-proprietor, but left him a free tenant of his 
I lord. T he further change was the work of Hardenberg, who in 
1811 ga ve the peasants abs olute possession of two-thir ds of their 
[flowed” 


ho ldings!* and allowed theTord to taxe toe other third as compe n¬ 
s ation, Neither Stein nor Hardenberg ventured to interfere with 


the judicial functions of the noble class, and these survived until 
1848. 

Tjpq gr, Rf edict, though it is identified w ith Stein’s name, was 
not really his work, as the main outlines of the reform had been 
already drawn up by a commission appointed under Hardenberg. 
Still less direct share was taken by the minister in the military 
reforms which were carried through by his colleague, Schamhorst. 
These reforms were really only sketches of what was to be effected 
in the future, as at the time want of supplies and the presence of 
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the French arm) prevented the adoption o( military reform on a 
large scale. Schamhorst proposed to form an active army of 10,000 
men, the number fixed at Tilsit, but to adopt a short term of ser¬ 
vice, and to draft the soldiers as soon as they were trained into 
the reserve. At the same time a Landueh r , or militia, was to bo 
formed for defensive puq >oscs only. These reforms, accompanied by 
airabaihlMttWttt of the obsolete tac tics of Frederick the Great, and 
the abolition of the degrading punishments hitherto employed, did 
much to revive the military glory of Prussia. Schamhorst himself 
did not live to see the result, as ho was killed in one of the first 
battles of the War of Liberation, but the fruit of his lalnnirs was 
reajHMl by Rliichcr and Gueisenau. 

M^mwjiile r Stein was pursuing what was more especially his own 
scheme— tlu^ admission of the people to a voic e in their own govern ¬ 
ment. lie reorganised the municipalities, and gave the citizens the 


ty was allowed hi m. There w as a strong feeling in 
rusMu t hat the erection of a ]>arliament would lea d to a .Jac obin rev o¬ 
l ution. and the reforms already accomplished bad provo ked s uffici ent 
o blm witiuji. Moreover, foreign i->litics came to interrupt the course 
of domestic legislation. The revived national spirit which Stein had 
called into existence was violently hostile to France. The Tuycm/- 

f und and other secret societies spread themselves in a network over 
he country, and only waited for the opportunity for a rising. While 
opinion was in this excited state, the news of the S|»aiTish successes 
nuwle a profound impression. And NajMileon had now decided to 
recall Ids army of occii|*ation from Germany in order to throw over¬ 
whelming forces into S|<iin. Hut at the same time he determined 
to imi»>se fresh terms u|ion Prussia that should remove all danger 
of a rising behind his l»ack. The indemnity still due was to bo 
fixed at 110 million francs; until it was ]>aid off 10,000 French 
trooji* were to occupy Glingau, Stettin, and Ciistrin at the ex|**nso 


of Prussia; for the next ten years the Prussian army was to bo 
reduced to 42,000 men, and all idea of forming a militia was to bo 
given up; and last, in case of a war with Austria, Prussia was to 
assist France with 10,000 men. Stein urged that a dcs|»c ratc war 
s hould 1*> attempted before the acceptance of such humilia ting 
t erms. Rut Frcwlcnck William HI. hail not the courage to follow 
his minister's advice, and the proj«»*ed convention was signed on 
the huh of September, 1H08. Na|«olt*>n had intercepted a letter 
of Stein's in which the |io*tfihility of an alliance with Austria 

was discussed. He peremptorily demanded the dismissal uf a 
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minister whom he now recognised to be still more dangerous 
than Hardenberg. Again the humbled king gave way, and Stein 
went into exile. His place was taken for the next two years by 
Altenstein, who shared his views but was not strong enough to 
carry them out. 

§ 32. Prussia was not the only state in Germany which Napoleon 
had reason to fear. The treaty of Pressburg had been far too hard 
a blow for Austria to be accepted as permanent. Under the able 
ministry of Count Stadion a number of reforms had been initiated, 
jwhich, less sweeping than those of Stein, had yet given some 
1 semblance of national unity to the various races that owned the 
1 Hamburg rule . At the same time the army was carefully reformed 
by the archduke Charles, and its numbers were vastly increased so 
as to be ready for the first opportunity. Napoleon complained 
bitterly of this hostile attitude, but he could do nothing until Spain 
had been recovered. Meanwhile, he determined to overawe Austria 
by a new demonstration of his good understanding with Russia, and 
he proposed a second meeting with Alexander I. at Erfurt. Of the 
bribes promised at Tilsit the Czar had only obtained Finland, and 
he could not afford to separate from France until he had secured 
the Danubian principalities. The proposed interview took place in 
October with the greatest pomp. All the vassal kings and princes 
of Germany came to pay court to their suzerain, and Goethe and 
Wicland were induced to visit Erfurt to give additional proofs of 
the slavery of their country. The promise of Wallachia and 
Moldavia was confirmed to Alexander, who undertook to continue 
his hostility against England, and to support France against 
Austria in case of war. 

§ 33. Convinced that the Erfurt Conference would preserve him 
from all danger in Central Europe, Napoleon hurried oil to Spain. 

In spite of their great success at Baylcn, the insurgents were not in 
an encouraging position. The local juntas had abdicated their 
authority in favour of a central junta which was to exercis3 
supreme power. But the latter body contained thirty-four mem¬ 
bers, far too largo a number for executive business, and displayed 
nothing but hesitation and incapacity. The troops, about 130,000 
men, were extended over a long line from Bilbao to Saragossa, 
and it was easy for Napoleon to break through the centre and _ 
then crush the two wings. Blake, with the main bedy of the 
Spaniards, was defeated at Espinosa (10th Nov.), and only escaped 
annihilation by a fortunate accident. The centre of the line was 
forced by Soult’s capture of Burgos, and the left wing under 
Palafox, defeated at Tudela by Lannes, threw itself into Saragossa. 

In a week the Spanish army had disappeared from the field, and 
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Napoleon marched upon Madrid and restored Joseph to Ins capital. 
All this time an English force of 20,000 men, under Sir John 
Moore, had been marching, in spite of great obstacles, to the 
assistance of the Spaniards. On receiving the news of their utter 
defeat, he still hoped to strike a blow for the safety of Madrid, 
When he heard that the capital had fallen, he felt that nothing 
remained but retreat, but he determined to do something for hia 
unfortunate allies by diverting French attention from southern 
Spain. He continued to advance against Soult's division, and the 
news of this movement brought Napoleon from Madrid to crush 
the English. Sir John Moore retreated before superior numbers, 
and only the most speedy and exhaustiug marches saved him 


from destruction. At last Napoleon saw that the enemy must 
escape him, and, on the pretext of alarming news from Austria, 
left the army and the fruitless pursuit of the English to Soult. 
On the 11th of January Moore reached Corunna, but found to his 
horror that his transits had not arrived. The French at last 
overtook him an.l it was necessary to fight a des(>crato battle 
for safety. Soult’s attack was repulsed, the English forces wore 
embarked, but Moore was left dead upon the field which he had so 
heroically held. Spain was now at the mercy of the French as 
there were no forces that could meet them in tl.e open field, and 
only small local risings remained to bo put down. Saragossa made 
a desperate resistance and was treated with proportionate barba¬ 
rity when ,t was finally taken (20 Fob.). The southern provinces 

o^i^hT^r 116 801,11 invaded p ° rtu ^ •«»** 

§ 34 Napoleon had quitted Spain partly because there was no 

r/o°i f.° rJ L ;? d l™ 11 * ***■«“* ''is absence encou¬ 

raged the hostile schemes of Austria. There can bo no doubt that 

the government of Vienna had determined to make war at the first 

favourable opportunity, and it was doubtful whether any better 

chance would be offered than a moment when 300,000 French troops 

and , When German * --^on tie vSof 

Z i ducontent that Count Stadion placed his 

Snst the f , the 00,1 Adoration of the lthine chafed 

'JSFT y rl°’ “ d that a ®dlglo success would over- 
FmncL I Zf lT Frcderick W i>liani III. On the 9th of May 
T aSaiD8t Bavaria - Three separate expeditions 
ZZ : f r r er thrce archdukes. Charles commanded the 

Ferdinand^ ermany, John led an expedition into Italy, and 
were ^ Poknd nttock Warsaw. Welcome allies 

• ... 11 C dy r°' C8 ° peasants, who had been subjected to Bava- 

y le peace of 1 ressburg, and who now rose as one man under 
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Andrew Hofer, an inn-keeper of tlie Passcyr valley. Everywhere 
the Ajutrians* liad the advantage of taking the aggressive. The 
archduke Charles crossed the Inn and was enabled by an error on 
the part of Bcrthier to concentrate his forces at Ratisbon. John 
defeated the French under Eugfcne Bcauliamais, who had none of his 
stepfather's generalship, at Sacilc near Venice, and Ferdinand suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing Warsaw. But the favourable moment was lost 
through the invincible sluggishness of Charles, who might have 
crushed the French under Bcrthier and Davoust before Napoleon 


had time to reach the scene of operations. The emperor on his 
arrival speedily rectified the errors of his lieutenants. By a series 
of masterly manoeuvres, unsurpassed in the history of war, he col¬ 
lected his scattered forces, and in a campaign of five days (18-22 
April), each of which was signalised by a French victory, he broke 
through the enemy’s line and drove the Austrians to make a hasty 
retreat in two divisions. Following up Ids success with character¬ 
istic decision lie occupied Vienna on tho 13th of May. T hese events • 
decided tho campaigns in Poland and Italy. Warsaw was evacu¬ 
ated, and the archduke John had to hurry back through tho 
mountains to tho defence of his country, closely pursued by Eugdno. 
An attempted revolt in Prussia under Colonel Schill had degenerated 
| into petty partisan warfare, which was ended by Schill’s defeat and 

l death at Stralsund (25 May). * . . 

The capture of Vienna by no means involved tho submission o! 
Austria. All the bridges over the Danube were broken down, tho 
northern bank was occupied by the archduke Charles with a largo 
army, and in its presence the passage of the river was a task of great 
difficulty and danger. Napoleon determined to make the attempt a 
little below Vienna, where the Danube is divided into two streams 
by the long island of Lobau. Tho southern and wider stream was 
crossed by°a bridge of boats, and a flying bridge was thrown across 
from the island to the northern bank. There the I'ronch wero 
attacked by tho Austrians at the villages of Aspern and I^slmg 
(22 May). Without being exactly defeated, Napoleon found it im¬ 
possible to maintain his position on the northern bank, and had to 
withdraw his forces into the island of Lobau, which his artillery mado 
impregnable. This reverse was hailed throughout Europe as a defeat, 
and the emperor was regarded as a close prisoner in his Danube for- 
, tress It was a critical moment in European history. Prussia only 
1 waited for a decisive Austrian success to declare against France. 

I Westphalia was on tho verge of revolt against the feebly oppressive 
1 c 1 ,rnme Bonaparte. The duke of Brunswick claimed the 
T , ; v Zritorie" that the treaty of Tilsit had taken from him, 
ftnd°'attacked the king of Saxony, who was the most submissive 
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vassal of France. The heroism of Schill, futile as it had proved, 
had made a deep impression in Germany. All attempts bn*thc part 
of Bavarians and French to reduce Tyrol had beeiuMfed by tin- 
obstinate courage of the peasants, aided by the mountainous country. 
Everything depended upon the success or failure of the French to 
effect the crossing of the Danube, and Napoleon fully comprehended 
the importance of the crisis, lie collected reinforcements from the 
Italian army, strengthened the bridges over the southern channel 
which had broken down during the battle of Aspcm, and finally he 
determined to bridge over the whole of the northern channel with 
rafts so that his army could manceuvre as well as on dry land. 
When all preparations had been made the great enterprise was 
carried out, and the Austrians were astounded to find that the 
enormous French army had crossed to the left bank in a single 
night (4 July). For the next two days an obstinate battle was 
fought on the field of Wagram, and it was not till the evening 
of the 6 th of July that the superior numbers of the French gave 
them the victory. But the victory was dearly bought, and 
had nothing in common with such decisive successes as those of 
Austerlitz and Jena. The archduke Charles retreated in good 
order to Znaim in Moravia, where an armistice was concluded on 
the 12 th. 

The battle of Wagram was followed by a complete change of 
{ Austrian policy. The championship of German national unity, so 
1 contrary to the Hapsburg traditions, was given up, and a return was 
| made to the old devotion to selfish interests. Before long Stadion 
retired from office, and his place was taken by Mettcrnich, 3 
skilful diplomatist, but utterly devoid of enthusiasm, and inspired ~ 
onl x ^ Yit h -hatrud of revolutionary doctrine *. The archduke Charles 
retired into private hfe, and the command of the army was under¬ 
taken by a commission presided over by Francis I. in person. 
There was now no obstacle in the way of peace with France, and the 
only question was what terms to arrange. By a sort of tacit under¬ 
standing this question was allowed to depend upon the success or 
failure of the efforts which England was making in the Spanish 
peninsula and in central Europe. 

^ Wellesley was entrusted with the supreme com- 

inan o t e English forces, and was also appointed generalissimo by 
the Fortugueso government. His first task was to free Portugal 
from the Firench, and this was accomplished without difficulty. 
Boult, who had been instructed by Napoleon to plant the French 
>anner on the walls of Lisboil, was forced to evacuate Oporto and 
to make a disastrous retreat into Spain. Wellesley now advanced 
by the valley of the Tagus upon Madrid, and the Spanish army 
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under Cuesta was ordered to cooperate with him. But the English 
general found his allies very untrustworthy; he was kept without 
information of the French movements, and Cuesta refused to act 
except independently. Soult was able to throw his army between 
Wellesley aud the Portuguese frontier and thus to cut off his retreat. 
If the other French commanders had been prudent enough to avoid an 
engagement, the English would have been caught in a trap and must 
have been overwhelmed. Luckily for the invaders, Joseph, acting 
on the advice of Victor, decided to risk a battle at Talavera. The 
Spaniards fled in panic, but the obstinacy of the English soldiers 
gave them a victory (28 July), for which Wellesley was rewarded 
with the title of Viscount Wellington. But the victory was 
practically useless except as securing the army from destruction. 
Wellington could do nothing more for the Spaniards, whose conduct 
he bitterly complained of, and as the line of the Tagus was occupied 
by Soult, he had to retreat through the mountains into Portugal. 
This great expeditio^on which the eyes of Europe had been fixed, 
ended in complete failure. 

§ 36. Still more conspicuous was the collapse of another expe¬ 
dition which had been prej>ared with great parade by the English 
government. On the 27th of July, 1809, 245 men of war convoyed 
40,000 soldiers to the mouth of the Scheldt to attack Antwerp. 
The command was given to Lord Chatham, the elder brother of 
William Pitt, who proved lamentably incompetent. Valuable time 
was wasted in the capture of Flushing, while the French made 
Antwerp impregnable. The army was decimated by fever in 
the swamps of Walcheren, and at last all but 15,000 men were 
recalled. More than 2000 of this luckless body had perished 
before the survivors were allowed to return. It was the most 
glaring proof that had yet been given of the incompetence of the 
English government to direct military operations. An army that 
might have interfered with decisive effect in Spain was thrown 
away in an ill-judged enterprise which was hopeless from the 
outset. 

§ 37. This double failure on the part of England settled the nego¬ 
tiations between France and Austria, and the treaty of Vienna was 
signed on the 14th of October. Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, and the 
district of the Inn were ceded to Bavaria. Western Galicia, which 
Austria had acquired in the third partition of Poland, with the city 
of Krakau, was added to the grand duchy of Warsaw. The provinces 
of Trieste, Friuli, Croatia, and other districts between the Adriatic 
and the Save were formed into the “ Illyrian Provinces n under the 
direct rule of Napoleon himself. Not only did Austria lose 50,000 
square miles of territory and a population of four millions, she was 
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also cut off both from Germany and the Mediterranean. Her 
political importance and her commerce seemed to be utterly de¬ 
stroyed. The Tyrolese were rewarded for their devotion to the 
Hapsburgs by being left at the mercy of the conquerors. The 
peasants were compelled by overwhelming forces to submit, and the 
heroic Hofer was carried to Mantua and shot as a rebel. 

So far Napoleon’s power was apparently unshaken by the popular 
risings against him. But he had advanced no nearer to his dearest 
object, the destruction of England. To effect this purpose he had no 
other means than the inclusion of every European country in the 
systematic blockade. It was for this he had attacked Portugal and 
deprived Austria of her ports, and he was now determined to remove 
every obstacle in the way of his designs. In spite of the concordat, 
Pope Pius VII. had never accepted the position of a submissive 
vassal of France. He had refused to acknowledge the kings whom 
Napoleon had placed in Naples, to confirm the French bishops whom 
Napoleon had nominated, or to close his ports against English 
vessels. In 1808 Napoleon had ordered Ins troops under Miollis to 
occupy Rome, and on the 17th of May, 1809, he issued a decree 
from his camp at Vienna, by which he confiscated the Papal States 
and reduced the Pope to the position of a simple bishop of Rome. 
As Pius VII. refused to submit to this arbitrary act, he was 
imprisoned, first in Grenoble and then in Savona, where he re¬ 
mained for the next three years. The courageous pope declined 
all offers of a revenue and a residence in Paris, and Napoleon was 
compelled to organise the Gallican church in practical indepen¬ 
dence of the papal authority. The Roman states were divided 
into three departments, and received institutions on the French 
model. 

This annexation was followed by others in 1810. Louis Bona¬ 
parte, king of Holland, had committed the unpardonable crime of 
preferring his subjects’ interests to those of his brother, and had 
tried to mitigate the rigour of the ruinous blockade. In January 
he had to sign a treaty by which he surrendered Zealand and 
admitted French officials to the Dutch custom-houses. Finally, 
unable to endure the humiliations to which he was exposed, he 
resigned his crown altogether (1 July), and Holland was incorpo¬ 
rated with France. Soon afterwards the whole coast of North 
Germany, including Hamburg and most of the old Hanse towns, 
the duchy of Oldenburg, and part of the kingd om of Westphalia, 
was formally annexed by Napoleon in order to effectually close the 
Elbe and the Weser against English commerce 

§ 38. Napoleon now revived the idea which he had often enter¬ 
tained before, of allying himself with one of the great ruling families, 
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A compliant senate and a packed ecclesiastical council pronounced 
his separation from Josephine Beauhamais, who retired with a 
magnificent pension to Malraaison, where she died. As previous 
marriage proi>osals to the Russian court had not been cordially 
received, Napoleon now turned to Austria. The matter was 
speedily arranged with Metternich, and in March, 1810, the arch¬ 
duchess Maria Louisa arrived in France as the emperor’s wife. 
The great importance of the marriage was that it broke the last 
links which bound Russia to France, and thus overthrew the 
alliance of Tilsit. Alexander had been exasperated by the addition 
of Western Galicia to the grand-duchy of Warsaw, which he 
regarded as a step towards the restoration of Poland, and therefore 
as a breacli of the engagement made at Tilsit. The annexation of 
Oldenburg, whose duke was a relative of the Czar, was a distinct 
personal insult. Alexander showed his irritation by formally 
deserting the continental system, which was more ruinous to Russia 


than to almost any other country, and by throwing his ports open 
to British commerce (Dec. 1810). From this moment war between 
France and Russia was inevitable, unless Napoleon would resign the 
great object to which he had so long subordinated all other aims. 

But before considering this quarrel it is necessary to trade the coupe J& 
of the war in the Spanish peninsula. ^ 

§ 39. The retreat of Wellington to Portugal aft^Vf^R victory at 
Talavera left Spain at the mercy of the French. In spite^of the*'' ^ 
harassing guerilla warfare, in which the Spaniards excelled, they 


succeeded in capturing Granada and Seville, and finally reduced the 
whole of the southern provinces except Cadiz, which now became 
the capital of independent Spaiu. The treaty of Vienna allowed 
Napoleou to send reinforcements to the peninsula, and if he had 
appeared in person the war would probably^ have come to a speedy 
end. But he underrated the military power of Englaud, and pre¬ 
ferred to leave the task to his marshals, while he occupied himself 
with the annexation of Holland and northern Germany and inces¬ 
sant squabbles with the imprisoned Pope. The progress of the French 
in Spain was impeded by the jealousy with which the marshals 
regarded each other, and by the want of sympathy between Napoleon 
and his brother. Joseph wished to restore peace and order to his 
subjects and to rule them as an independent nation, while Napoleon 
was determined to annex the peninsula to his own overgrown empire, 
ri’hese disputes went so far that Joseph resigned his crown, and was 
with great difficulty induced to resume it. Among the Spaniards 
the fall of the old mmiarchy, and the consciousness that the nation 
was conducting the war on its own behalf, bad given a great im¬ 
pulse to the reforming party, which had long existed, but had been 
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reduced to powerlcssncss under Charles IV. The central junta at 
Seville had promised to summon the Cortes, but that body wan 
suppressed by the French advance before the promise was fulfilled. 
Rut at Cadiz, the last bulwark of independence, the Cortes at last 
came together in 1810 and set to work to draw up a new consti¬ 
tution. The liberals had matters their own way, and the principles 
of the French Constituent Assembly were closely followed in tne 
constitution which was promulgated early in 1812. Supreme legis¬ 
lative power was placed in the hands of a single national assembly, 
and effective checks were imposed to restrict the executive powei 
of the monarchy whenever it should be restored. The freedom o f 
the press was establi shed, the old fe ud al rights of the nobles were 
a bolished, tithes were remitted, and the property of the clergy.g as 
c onfiscated to defray the expenses of the war_ But the great def ect 
of the constit ution was that it was the work of one party to ulii ch 
ci rcuTnStahces had given a temporary supremacy, and it failed, to 
c ommand the sunnort of the united nation . The imhles and priests 


w ere bitterly hostile to the reforms, ami the latter class had far more 
i nfluence in Spain than they bad ever enjoyed in Fran ce. More- 
o ver, the dem ocratic character of the constitution was not likely to 
commend itself to Wellington, and the liberal leaders viewed with 
mistrust the conservative general to whom they were compelled to 


confide the defence of their country. 

§ 40. In 1810 Napoleon determined to bring the peninsular war, 
the only one now left on his hands, to a close. He ordered Soult to 
conduct the operations against Cadiz, while Massdna undertook the 
more difficult task of driving the English from Portugal. Wellington 
had foreseen this attack, and had employed the winter in erecting 
the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras, extending from the Tagus to 
the sea. His intention was to stand strictly on the defensive and to 


compel the enemy’s retreat by devastating the open country before 
his lines. He made no attempt to defend the great fortress of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the key of the northern route from Spain to 
Portugal, which was taken by the French on the 11th of July. 
The cowardice of the people and the incompetence of the regency in 
Lisbon compelled Wellington to depart from his programme so far 
as to fight a battle at Busaco (29 Sept.). But though he won a 
complete victory he had no idea of making a permanent stand, and 
hastened to re-occupy his position at Torres Vedras. Masscna now 
found himself confronted by the formidable lines of which neither he 
nor Napoleon had suspected the existence. The devastated country 
could furnish him with no supplies, and he was compelled to retreat 
after losing 30,000 men on his march. Meanwhile Soult had 
been ordered to leave Cadiz and reinforce Masscna. He succeeded 
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in capturing Badajoz, which commauds the southern pass into 
Portugal; but finding that his colleague had already retreated he 
returned to the blockade of Cadiz. 

In March, 1811, the arrival of reinforcements from England enabled 
Wellington to take the offensive, and he drew up plans for a grand 
campaign in Spain. Before leaving Portugal, however, it was 
necessary to secure his communications by taking the great border 
fortresses. Wellington himself undertook operations against 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo in the north, while Beresford 
was entrusted with the siege of Badajoz on the southern road. 
Mass£na had by this time rallied his forces and marched against 
Wellington, but was defeated at Fuentes d’Onoro (5 May), and as 
the result of the battle Almeida surrendered. But Soult had 
rapidly advanced to the relief of Badajoz, and compelled Beresford 
to fight a great battle at Albuera (16 May). After an obstinate 
and costly struggle the English gained a victory, in spite of the 
errors committed by their commander; but the success was wholly 
without results. The siege of Badajoz was resumed ; but before 
any real progress had been made, Marmont, who superseded the 
disgraced Massdna, effected a junction with Soult, and compelled 
the"raising of the siege. Wellington could make no head against 
the overwhelming numbers of the combined French armies, and had 
to return to his defensive position in Portugal. But Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz remained in French hands, and Marmont went into 
winter quarters in the valley of the Tagus. 

Early in the next vear Wellington resumed his enterprise, and 
captured Ciudad Rodrigo (19 Jan., 1812). Hurrying south¬ 
wards he stormed Badajoz (6 April), just in time to forestall the 
advance of Soult Having thus secured his base of operations, lie 
advanced against Marmont’s army, which he drove before him 
beyond Salamanca. Suddenly the French marshal turned, and by 
a rapid march placed himself between the English and their line o 
retreat to Portugal. Wellington had to return to Salamanca and 
give battle (22 July). Marmont was completely defeated, and so 
severely wounded that he had to resign the command to Clause!, 
who conducted the retreat. Wellington now marched upon 
AT ad rid which he entered in triumph (12 August), and Josepn 
retired ’to Valencia, where he ordered Soult to join him. Thus all 
the French troops were concentrated in the east, and the English 
could not advance without having to face vastly superior numbers. 
a oftnrk unon Burgos was foiled by Clausel, who had retreated 
fo U thatown with Mnrmont’s army. Wellington realised that 
the time had not yet come for the conquest of Spain, and for the 
third time he evacuated the country to winter at Ciudad Rodngo. 
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Joseph returned once more to Madrid to enjoy a sovereignty which 
was doomed to speedy destruction. For in this year Napoleon had 
commenced his famous campaign against Russia, and the turning- 
point in his career had been reached. 


IV. TnE War of Liberation. 

§ 41. The alliance between Russia and France, which had been 
formed at Tilsit and confirmed at Erfurt, was completely under¬ 
mined by Napoleon’s Austrian marriage, by the annexation of 
Oldenburg, and by Alexander’s desertion of the continental system. 
But the chief grievance to Russia was the apparent intention of 
Napoleon to do something for the Poles. The increase of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw by the treaty of Vienna was so annoying to 
Alexander that ho began to meditate on the possibility of restoring 
Poland himself, and making it a dependent kingdom for the Czar 
in the same way as Napoleon had treated Italy. He even went so 
far as to sound the Poles on the subject; but he found that they 
had not forgotten the threo partitions of their country, and that 
their sympathies were rather with France than with Russia. At 
the same time Napoleon was convinced that until Russia was sub¬ 
dued his empire was unsafe, and all hopes of avenging himself upon 
England were at an end. All through the year 1811 it was known 
that war was inevitable, but neither power was in a hurry to take 
tho initiative. Meanwhile the various powers that retained nominal 
independence had to make up their minds as to the policy they 
would pursue. For no country.was the decision harder than for 
Prussia. Neutral ity w as out of the ques tion, as the Prussian 
territories, lying between the two combatants, must be occupied" by 
one or the othpr. The friends and former colleagues of Stein were 
unanimous for a Russian alliance and a desperate struggle for 
libctfc*. But uaraenberg, wno had become chancellor in 1810, 
was too prudent to embark in a contest which at the time was 
hopeless. The Czar had not been so consistent in his policy as to 
be a very desirable ally; and, even with Russian assistance, it was 
certain that the Prussian frontiers coulcl not be defended against 
tho French, who had already garrisons in the chief fortresses. 
Hardenbcrg fully sympathised with the patriots, but he sacrificed 
enthusiasm to prudence, and offered the support of Prussia to 
France. The treaty was arranged on the 24th of February, 1812. 
Frederick William gave the French a free passage through his 
territories, and undertook to furnish 20,000 men for service in the 
field, and as many more for garrison duty. In return for this 
Napoleon guaranteed the security of the Prussian kingdom as it 
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stood, and held out the prospect of additions to it. It was an 
unnatural and hollow alliance, and was understood to be so by the 
Czar. Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and other friends of Stein resigned 
their posts, and many Prussian officers entered the service of the 
Czar. Austria, actuated by similar motives, adopted the same 
policy, but with less reluctance. After this example had been set 
by the two great i»owers, none of the lesser states of Germany dared 
to disobey the peremptory orders of Napoleon. But Turkey and 
Sweden, both of them old allies of France, were at this crisis in 
the opposition. The treaty of Tilsit had promised Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Alexander, and in 1800 the Czar had commenced a 
war for the conquest of these provinces. But the Turks made a 
more obstinate resistance than had been expected, and Napoleon 
now did all in his power to induce them to prolong the war. Alex¬ 
ander, however, was willing to moderate his demands as the contest 
with France approached, and the treaty of Bucharest established the 
Pruth as the boundary between Russia and Turkey (28 May, 1812). 
The Swedes were threatened with starvation by Napoleon’s stern 
command to close their ports not only against English, but against 
all German vessels. Bcrnadotte, who had just been adopted as tho 
heir of the childless Charles XIII., determined to throw in his lot 
with his new country, rather than with his old commander. He 
had also hopes of comj>ensating Sweden for the loss of Finland by 
wresting Norway from the Danes, and this would never be agreed 
to by France. Accordingly Sweden prepared to support the cause 
of Alexander. 

§ 42. In May Naj>oleon had completed his preparations, and 
had collected an enormous force of about 400,000 men in eastern 
Germany. With the empress he appeared in Dresden, where the 
vassal princes, including on this occasion the rulers of Austria and 
Prussia, assembled to pay him homage. To assure himself of the 
support of the Poles he sent De Pra'dt, archbishop of Mechlin, as 
ambassador to Warsaw. A diet was assembled, which formed itself 
into a General Confederation, and decreed the re-establishment of 
the Polish kingdom (26 June). To this act the king of Saxony 
gave his approval; but Napoleon, afraid of irritating Austria, 
merely declared that the old limits of Poland could not be restored. 
In spite of this unsatisfactory answer, the Poles displayed the 
greatest enthusiasm for the French cause, and fought with all the 
national gallantry against the hated Russians. On the 23rd of June 
the French crossed the Niemen and commenced the invasion of 
Russian Poland. As long as they marched tlirough Polish territory 
they found no special difficulty,as the population was well-disposed; 
bqt when they reached Russia proper the difficulties of the task 

It 
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became evident. The roads were bad and the transj>orts broke 
down; the health of the soldiers suffered from the extreme heat 
and the failure of supplies; the peasants showed themselves 
fanatically hostile to the invaders. Napoleon’s plan was to fall 
upon the Russian troops as speedily as possible, and to inflict a 
crushing disaster. But he was delayed by numberless obstacles, 
and the delay was fatal. Barclay de Tolly, a Livonian, who com¬ 
manded the main Russian army of 140,000 men, fell back from his 
original position at Wilua to join the southern army of 50,000 men 
under Bagration. But the latter failed to follow his instructions, 
and the junction was only effected at Smolensk, 300 miles from the 
frontier. This retreat, the result of accident rather than of design, 
was as successful as the most masterly strategy could have been. 
The invaders had lost nearly 100,000 men before they reached 
Smolensk. The Russians were now eager for a battle ; but Barclay, 
who saw how successful his previous movements had been, deter¬ 
mined to continue his retreat. He allowed the rear of Ins army to 
engage in an obstinate and indecisive contest; but in the mean¬ 
time he fired Smolensk, and the next day the Russians had 
disappeared from the field (18 August). Napoleon was aghast at 
tactics of which he had had no previous experiences, but he deter¬ 
mined to press on to Moscow, in the conviction that the loss of his 
capital would compel Alexander to treat. Meanwhile the Czar, 
listening to the complaints of the officers against a foreign com¬ 
mander, replaced Barclay by Kutusow, a native Russian, who was 
willing to gratify the general desire for a pitched battle. At 
Borodino the Russians waited for the French in a strong position, 
and a desperate struggle ensued (7 Sept). The losses on both 
sides were enormous and nearly equal; and Napoleon, though the 
enemy retreated, had gained nothing but the power to march to 
Moscow. On the 14th of September he entered the Russian 
capital, and discovered to bis horror that it had been deserted by 
all the native inhabitants. The next day a grand conflagration 
began, and, in spite of all the efforts of the French, three-quarters of 
the city were reduced to ruins. It was known afterwards that the 
governor, Count Rostopchin,^had purposely had the fires kindled 
when the evacuation wks determined upon. Even Napoleon was awed 
by such a reckless sacrifice of property; but he remained for five 
fatal weeks in Moscow, in the desperate hope that Alexander would 
give way. At last ho had to resign hope, and on the 19th of October 
he gave the order for retreat. To avoid starvation he determined to 
take a more southerly route than that by which he had come. But 
Kutusow had foreseen this intention, and at Jaroslavfctz the 
French were confronted with the Russian army (24 Oct.). A 
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fierce contest ended in a French victory; but another such battle 
must result in annihilation, and Napoleon was compelled to take 
his old route, on which all supplies had been exhausted. From 
this moment the story of the retreat is one long catalogue of 
unimaginable horrors. The Russian winter set in with terrible 
severity, and thousands of the soldiers perished of cold. All 
discipline was given up, and the troops marched in a disorderly 
mass. Kutusow and his army, marching by a parallel road, cut off 
stragglers and constantly harassed the retreat. Ney, who com¬ 
manded the French rear-guard, spent his time in constant fighting 
to protect the march, and displayed an unconquerable heroism 
which earned for him the name of “ the bravest of the brave.” If 
Kutusow had chosen, he could easily have annihilated the invaders 
and captured Napoleon, but he preferred to leave the task to the 
lower but surer agency of the climate. The crisis of the retreat 
was the crossing of the Beresina (27 Nov.). f lhe Russians 
cannonaded the bridge, and nothing but the brilliant courage of 
the French saved them from total destruction. Soon after this 
Napoleon, irritated by the news that his death had been reported 
in Paris and had led to disorders there, quitted the army and 
hurried to the capital. The command was entrusted to Murat; 
but the soldiers were bitterly irritated at their desertion by the 
emperor, and did not hesitate to compare it to his conduct in Egypt. 
At last, on the 13th of December, a small and shattered remnant 
of the magnificent army that had started six months before, crossed 
the Niemen into Prussian territory. At least 200,000 men had 
perished in the invasion, and nearly as many more were prisoners 
in the hands of the Russians. Murat, who had been king of 
Naples since Joseph’s elevation Xo the Spanish throne, thought 
Napoleon’s cause ruined, and determined to make terms for him¬ 
self. He contrived to pass through Germany in disguise, and 
arrived safely in his dominions. The command now devolved 
upon Eugdne Beauhamais, who showed an honourable devotion to 
the man who had deserted his mother, and he succeeded in conduct¬ 
ing the remnant of the grand army into safe quarters at Leipzig. 

§ 43. T he min of Na poleon’s army made a profound impression 
in Germany, psppr.ially in Prussia, which had suffered more than 
anyother country from French aggressions. Now or never was the 
moment for the patriotic party to realise the objects for which they 
had long been working. But the king and ministry hesitated. 
The French army was still on Prussian soil and in possession of 
Prussian fortresses. Deliverance could only be obtained with the 
help of Russia, and the Russians were allies whom it was easy to 
call in but difficult to get rid of. The treaty of Tilsit was not yet 
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forgotten, and Prussia might again have to pay the expenses of a 
reconciliation between France and Russia. On the other hand, if 
Prussia adhered to its alliance, the French would be saved from 
further disasters, the Russians would not advance beyond the 
Niemen, and Germany would remain as it stood. In such a case 
could not Prussia expect more from French gratitude than from 
Russian ambition? Moreover, it must not be forgotten that in 
Pr ussia, as in all the German stat es^here existed a strong French 
party, men who regarded the Empire as the legitimate successor, of 
tEe Revoluti on, and who thought the abolition of fe udal ideas jind 
i nstitut ions a sufficient recompense for other sacrifices. The decision 
was one of vast importance both for Germany and for Europe, and 
fortunately it was not left to Frederick William III. General York, 
the commander of the Prussian contingent in French service, took 
upon himself to conclude the Convention of Tauroggen (30 Dec., 
1812), by which his troops deserted the power they hail been sent 
to assist and undertook to remain neutra l. The king was aghast 
at the compromising act of his general, tried by all means to excuse 
himself to Napoleon, and went so far as to annul the Convention 
and to dismiss York. But public opinion was strongly in favour 

( of the Russian alliance, and the king was soon induced to alter 
his mind. For a moment it was doubtful whether the Russians 
would cross the Niemen and undertake the task of freeing Ger¬ 
many. The old Russian party, with Kutusow at its head, was 
strongly in favour of standing on the defensive and leaving the 
foreigners to settle their own affairs. Alexander’s hesitation was 
removed by the influence of Stein, who eagerly seized the opportu¬ 
nity for which he had long waited. Stein was apj>ointed to ad¬ 
minister East Prussia .as. the Czfr/s official, and in that capacity, 
which aroused the suspicion of many of his former colleagues, he did 
not hesitate to summon a diet at Konigsberg (5 Feb., 1813), which 
decreed a levy in arms of the whole population for a war with 
France. 

Frederick William III. found that his hand had been forced and 
that his only hope lay in obedience to the popular will. At the 
end of January he fled from Berlin to Breslau, and a month after¬ 
wards he concluded the treaty of Kalisch with the Czar (28 Feb.). 
Russia agreed to furnish 150,000 men, and Prussia was to supply at 
least 80,000. The latter kingdom was to be restored to its old dimen¬ 
sions before 1806; but Alexander was careful not to pledge himself to 
the former frontiers. The understanding was that Prussia should 
give up some of the Polish annexations and should be compensated 
with German territory. "Vigorous measures were now taken to arm 
Prussia for the great struggle, and Scharnhorst was at last enabled 
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to complete his military reforms. War was formally declared 
against France on the 16th of March, and on the next day the king 

/ departed from all the traditions of Prussian rule by publishing a 
touching appeal to his subjects. It was answered by -an over¬ 
whelming burst of enthusiasm; cl asses vied with each other j j\ 
making sacrifices for the public welfare, and in an incredibly short 
space of time the new military organisation was set on foot. A 
patriotic literature was c alled into being, which can boast th e 
na mes nt Kilmer, K iickert. antLArndt. Already Eugene Beau- 
harnais had led his army from Prussian soil, and Berlin had been 
entered in triumph by the Russian commander Wittgenstein with 
York at his side (11 March). 

§ 44. Meanwhile Napoleon, on his arrival in Paris, had speedily 
restored order and set to work to repair the terrible losses he had 
suffered. As his dynasty seemed to depend only upon his own life, 
he drew up rules for the administration of the country in case of his 
death. The Empress Maria Louisa was to be regent for his infant 
son, the King of Rome, who had been born in 1811. CambacSres, 
his former colleague fn the consulship, was to be First Councillor of 
the Regency, and Champagny was to be chief Secretary. Further 
to secure his power he determined to bring his long quarrel with 
tho church to a close. Pius VII. was brought from Savona to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and there induced to sign a new concordat'(25 an. 
1813). In this he gave way on most of the points in dispute, 
authorised the metropolitan to confirm the bishops whom Napoleon 
had appointed, and practically abdicated his temporal sovereignty 
by agreeing to take up his residence at Avignon and to receive 
the proffered income of two million francs. But Napoleon s chief 
interest was the formation of a new army. The regular conscription 
of 1813 was collected, and that of 1814 anticipated, the national 
guard had to furnish 100,000 men, and recruits were collected in 
every possible way. To the astonishment of Europe the French 
army was numerically as formidable as ever. The new levies were 
doubtless raw and untrained, but there were sufficient veterans 
left to set them an example, and Napoleon and his marshals were 
unsurpassed in the art of inspiring their troops with courage and 
inuring them to hardship. But the new army had two fa ta l defec ts, 
it was^ almost without eitheT artillery or cavalry, andThesc were 
the two arms on which Napoleon had been accustomed to rely. 

§ 45. The allies commenced the “ war of liberation ” by issuing 
fr nm Kalisoh an appeal to all Germans to rise in defence of th eir 
l-rpl r But it met with a very scanty res ponse . The 

|.Vf £7 M ol •the ’-'Tonfederation of th e _Rhine wgr ? n 9 t yet pr epared 
to break theirbonds. or to accept any liberty that was not forced 
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upon them. The most powerful of them, Frederick Augustus of 
S axony , was so incapable of deciding between his personal wishes 
aiidTns obligations to Napoleon that he escaped responsibility by 
flying to Prague, and he had no general to play the part of York. 
Th e allies were compelled to resort to arms to c om pel the adhesion 
of the s tares jn_wF ose behalf they \vo»p BgEEp g, The only power 
that hastened to join the coalition was Swede n. Bemadotte, who 
practically ruled the country in the name of Charles XIII., was 
determined to eCTect the annexation of Norway, and in April he 
signed a treaty with Prussia, by which Sweden on this condition 
promised help against France. Oue result of this treaty was that 
Denmark adhered more closely than ever to Napoleon, who promised 
to guarantee the integrity of her dominions. 

The supreme command'of the allied forces was entrusted to 
Ivutusow, and under him the chief authority was exercised by 
Wittgenstein and the Prussian cavalry-leader Bliicher. The main 
efforts of the allies were directed towards Saxony. At Mdckern 
Wittgenstein defeated prince Eugene (5 April), and forced him to 
retire to Magdeburg. By the end of the month Ivutusow and 
Bliicher arrived, and the combined Russian and Prussian armies 
occupied Dresden (24 April). Even this blow failed to induce the 
king of Saxony to declare himself, and by this time Napoleon had 
arrived with his new army, in which he had absorbed Eugene’s 
troops. At Gross Gurschen, near the scene of Gustavus Adolphus’ 
great battle of Lutzen, the first great contest was fought (2 May). 
The French were superior in numbers, and Napoleon’s strategy gave 
him the victory. But the allies were neither crushed or dispersed, 
and might have resumed the battle if the Russians had not pre¬ 
ferred to retreat behind the Elbe and to wait for reinforcements. 
Want of cavalry prevented the French from pursuing the enemy, 
and the march was conducted in perfect order and without loss! 
The unfortunate Frederick Augustus was compelled, on pain of 
deposition, to place his army at the disposal of the emperor and 
to announce his continued adhesion to the Confederation of the 
Rhine. Determined to follow up his first success, Napoleon now 
hastened to cross the Elbe and attacked the allies in the position 
they had assumed at Bautzen (20, 21 May). Again the Russians 
and Prussians displayed conspicuous courage, but again superior 
numbers and strategy gave the French the victory. Wittgeustcin 
was now superseded by Barclay de Tolly, and the allies retreated 
into Silesia. A vigorous advance of the French might have 
terminated the campaign, but to everybody’s surprise Napoleon 
opened negotiations aud concluded an armistice for two months at 
Poischwitz (4 June). 
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§ 46. This armistice was afterwards recognised by Napoleon as 
one of the gravest errors he had ever committed. IJis motive is to 
be found in the threatening attitude of Austria, which had long been 
entreated to join the coalition. Mettemich had no real sympathy 
with the leaders of the war of liberation. He regarded their dreams 
| of a united Germany and the projected reforms of Stein as revo- 
I lutionary and jacobinical. At the same time he was naturally 
anxious to recover for Austria what had been lost in the treaties of 
Pressburg and Vienna. His diplomacy was marvellously acute and 
well-timed, and circumstances played into his hands. He held back 
from the coalition until the Austrian alliance had become im¬ 
peratively necessary, and he could dictate his own terms. On the 
27th of June he concluded the treaty of Reichenbach, by which 
he undertook the congenial office of mediator, and promised that 
Austria would join the allies in case Napoleon rejected certain 
sj>ecified terms that were to be offered to him. These terms were 
wholly different from what had been anticipated in the alliance of 
Kalisch, and were primarily conceived in the interests of Austria. 
France was to cede the Illyrian Provinces to Austria, to dissolve the 
errand-duchy of Warsaw, to evacuate all the provinces which had 
been taken from Austria and Prussia, ami to restore the district in 
north Germany which had been annexed in 1810. Napoleon was 
determined from the first to make no concessions, but, after a stormy 
interview with Mettemich, he accepted the proposal of a congress at 
Prague. The congress was nothing more than a sham. Prussia 
used every effort to avert the possibility of the Austrian proposals 
being accepted, and Napoleon thought only of bringing his Italian 
army into Carniola so as to intimidate the Austrian government 
into remaining neutral. This scheme was based on a complete mis¬ 
conception, uud on the 12th of August Austria declared war against 
France. From this moment the ultimate success of the coalition 
was almost assured, but at the same time it forfeited all hopes of 
carrying out its original programme. 

§ 47. The interval of peace had been employed by both sides m 
military preparations, but in these the allies, being less exhausted, 
had a great advantage. They were able to put three considerable 
nrmies°in the field and to plan a campaign on the grand scale. In 
Bohemia the chief army, 250,000 strong, was commanded by the 
Austrian Prince Schwarzenberg. Blucher was at the head of 
100 000 Russians and Prussians, while the northern army in Bran¬ 
denburg, consisting of the Swedish contingent and 50,000 troops 
of the allies, was led by Bemadotte, the crown-prince of Sweden. 
Great things were expected of the ex-marshal of France, but Ber- 
nadotte was not very eager to fight against his own countrymen, 
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and his chief anxiety was to preserve Lis Swedish soldiers lor a war 
with Denmark. England had concluded subsidy treaties with all 
the allied powers, and had stipulated for the restoration and increase 
of Hanover. The plan concerted by the allies was that the three 
armies should all converge upon Dresden, avoid separate encoun¬ 
ters as much as possible, and only strike a great blow when their 
junction had made them irresistible. 

Napoleon had very inferior numbers at his disposal, but he 
determined to surprise the enemy by a succession of rapid attacks. 
Oudinot was despatched against Berlin, but he was met and defeated 
at Gross Beeren by a portion of Bemadotte’s army under Biilow 
(23 Aug.). Napoleon himself started to attack Bliicher in Silesia, 
but his departure encouraged the Bohemian army to advance upon 
Dresden, and this news compelled him to entrust the command to 
Macdonald, and to return by forced marches to the defence of his 
head-quarters. Bliicher now fell upon Macdonald and completely 
crushed him at Katzbach (26 Aug.). Meanwhile Naj»oleon arrived 
in time to save Dresden, and in a great battle under the walls the 
French were victorious (27 Aug.). Among the slain was Moreau, 
the hero of Hohenlinden, who had been recalled from his exile in 
America on the advice of Bernadotte as a possible rival to Napoleon 
in the favour of the French soldiers. The battle of Dresden was a. 
great blow to the allies, but Napoleon was not strong enough to| 
complete their defeat by an energetic pursuit. Vandamme, who 
bad been sent with 40,000 men to attack the Bohemian army in 
the rear, was surrounded by superior numbers at Kulm, and after 
an obstinate conflict was compelled to capitulate with all his 
soldiers (30 Aug.). To complete the French disasters Ney, who 
bad attempted to renew Oudinot’s attack upon Berlin, was utterly 
routed by Biilow at Dennewitz (6 Sept.). 

Napoleon’s scheme of crushing the allies in detachments had failed. 
There was now nothing to prevent the junction of the allied forces, 
and from this moment the freedom of Germany was assured. The 
only question now left was what organisation should be given to the 
German states. At Kalisch the idea had been that all the princes 
of the Confederation should be expelled from their thrones, and if 
they were restored it should only be on conditions which should 
establish the unity of Germany. A central commission, with Stein 
as president, had actually been appointed to administer the territories 
which should be thus confiscated. But the adhesion of Austria to 
the coalition had foiled these schemes, and Metternifch’s conservative 
policy was enabled to prevail. By the treaty of Toplitz (Sept. 9, 
1813), which confirmed the alliance between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, it was decided that all members of the Rhenish Coufedera- 
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.ion should retain their power and should merely resume their / 
independent existence. The first state to take advantage of these ' 
advantageous terms was Bavaria, which had been the constant ally 
of Napoleon since 1805. By the treaty of Reid, Maximilian Joseph 
placed his army at the disposal of the allies and agreed to surrender 
Tyrol, but stipulated that he should receive ample compensation. 

The allies were in no hurry to complete the work they had so 
auspiciously begun, and it was only Bliicher’s energy that at last 
induced them to advance. The news that the Silesian army had 
crossed the Elbe drew Napoleon from Dresden, but he was foiled 
in his attempt to force Blucher into a battle, and had to retire to 
Leipzig. Here he determined to make a stand against the enormous 
forces that were closing round him. After a number of minor but 
important engagements had been decided on the 16th October, 
the great “ battle of the nations ” was fought on thc_ 18th. The 
French held their own throughout the day, but their losses were 
so great that they had to retreat in the evening, and they could 
not°halt until they had crossed the Rhine. In Leipzig was found 
the uulucky king of Saxony, who was sent as a prisoner to Berlin. 
The French power in Germany, lately so irresistible, was now 
represented only by the garrisons which occupied the chief fortresses 
from east to west. Many of these, including Dresden, Danzig, 
Ciistrin, Stettin, and Torgau, were compelled to surrender in the 
next few months ; but several, such as Magdeburg, Hamburg, and 
Maiuz, held out till the conclusion of peace. Th e Cunfederation of 
the ronsod to oxisL and most of its unpatriotic members 

hastene d to purchase the continuance of their rule by accepting th e 
treaty of’Tbplitz. The only territories which fell to the admin is- 
tratTon of Stein's central commission were the kingdom of Saxony 
and the little duchy of Berg, which Napoleon had conferred on his 
infant nephew Louis after Murat’s accession in Naples. Olden¬ 
burg and Brunswick were occupied by their former rulers. The 
kingdom of Westphalia disappeared on the flight of Jerome, and 
the elector of Hesse returned to Cassel. Outside Germany the 
eftects of Napoleon’s fall were equally felt. Holland was freed by 
General Biilow, and the son of the former Stadtholdcr was restored 
as Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands with the title of William I. 
Denmark was compelled to accdpt the treaty of Kiel (Jan. 14, 
1814), by which the French alliance was abandoned, Norway was 
ceded to Sweden, and Heligoland to England. As compensation 
Frederick VI. was to receive Swedish Pomerania and Riigen. Thus 
Bernadotte received the reward of his adroit but not very generous 
conduct, and Sweden, losing the last of the acquisitions of Gustavus v 
Adolphus, ceased to have any connection with Germany. 
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§ 48. To complete the list of Napoleon's disasters, this same 
year, 1813, witnessed the overthrow of his jxnver in Spain. Suiilt 
with a large number of the best troops had l**cn summoned to take 
part in the German war, and for the first time Wellington had to 
contend with fairly equal forces. In the spring he advanced from 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and the French retreated before him to Vittoria, 
a town on the high road to France. There Jourdan, who now 
commanded in Soult’s place, was utterly defeated, and the Pen¬ 
insular war was at last decided. Joseph retired from ft kingdom 
which he had never been capable of ruling, and France itself was 
now exposed to attack. The task of defending the frontier was en¬ 
trusted to Soult, who discharged it with skill and devotion. Step 
by step, however, Wellington fought his way through the Pyrenees, 
and in January he was able to reduce Bayonne. 

§ 49. Even after the great successes of Leipzig and Vittoria the 
allies seem to have doubted their ability to depose Napoleon, and 
only the very boldest spirits ventured to propose such an enter¬ 
prise. Invasions of France had rarely been successful in the past, 
and if Napoleon had enjoyed the real affection of his subjects, tho 
march upon Paris would have bccu as impossible for Schwarzcnberg 
an it had been for Charles V. or Marlborough. From their camp at 
Frankfort the allied sovereigns offered the usurper terms that after 
subsequent events appear impossible. Not only might he keep his 
crown, but France \vas to retain the left bank of'the Rhine and 
enjoy its u natural frontier.” This proposal, so disgraceful to the 
champions of Germany, was undoubtedly due to the preponderating 
influence of Austria, but fortunately Napoleon was still too confi¬ 
dent to accept it. On his return to Paris ho had roughly sup¬ 
pressed all tokens of the prevailing discontent and had occupied 
himself with wringing more conscripts from the exhausted people. 
As some of his acquisitions must needs be surrendered, lie made a 
virtue of necessity by dismissing his two prisoners, Pius VII. and 
Ferdinand of Spain. He felt certain that the allies would not 
enter trance until the spring, and that by that time he would bo 
ready to receive them. But his expectations were not realised. 
Stein arrived m Frankfort and recovered his influence over Alex¬ 
ander I. By the end of November it was decided to withdraw tho 
proposals of peace and to cross the Rhine. But the Austrians 
were only half-hearted in the matter, and it was not till January 
that the two armies of Schwarzenberg and Bllicher arrived on 
French soil. This winter campaign rendered it impossible for 
.Napoleon to defend the frontier, and he concentrated what forces he 
could collect in Champagne. Never did he display more desperate 
-courage or more brilliant strategy. Again and again he contrived 
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ra tc the hostile forces and to inflict considerable defeats 
them, but want of troops rendered him unable to follow up 
rs successes. To some extent these small victories were disad¬ 
vantageous to him, for they prevented him from accepting the very 
favourable terms*which were offered to him by a congress which 
met in February at Chatillon. He might have kept the French 
crown with the boundaries of 1792, but he persisted in demanding 
not only the Rhine frontier, but also the Italian kingdom for Eugene 
Beauharnais and establishments for his brothers Joseph and Jerome. 
These demands were so extravagant that the congress was dis¬ 
solved, and the allies, who had renewed the coalition by the 
treaty* of Chaumout (1 March), determined to bring the war to a 
close by advancing upon Paris. Bernadotte had now brought bis 
army to join the other two, and Napoleon could not venture to 
meet such tremendous forces in the field. As a last resource he 
tried to divert the attention of the allies by marching round to 
their rear and attacking their communications. But no attention 
was paid to his movements, and the invaders marched steadily 
upon the capital. Maria Louisa and her son had gone to Blois, and 
the defence was entrusted to Joseph Bonaparte, who was now 
commander of the national guard, and Marmont. On the 30th 
of March, Blucher stormed the heights of Montmartre, and on the 
next day Marmont capitulated. The allied sovereigns made a 
solemn entry into Paris, and were welcomed with acclamations by a 
mob which had learned by experience to side with the strongest. 

Napoleon arrived at Fontainebleau the day after hearing of this 
crowning misfortune which made further resistance hopeless. His 
marshals called upon him to abdicate, and he was obliged to send a 
letter to the allies in which he offered to resign his crown to his son. 
But the offer was refused, and on the 11th of April the terms of the 
oargain were Anally settled. Napoleon abdicated unconditionally, 
and was allowed to rule as sovereign in the island of Elba, to retaiu 
the title of emperor, and to receive an income of two million francs. 
Just at this moment the last struggle upon French soil was being 
fought. After crossing the Pyrenees Wellington had pursued Soult 
from poiut to point, and finally defeated him at Toulouse (10 April). 
On the 4th of May Napoleon landed from an English frigate at 
Elba His first wife, Josephine, did not long survive his downfall, 
slie died on the 29th of May. Eugene Beauharnais had to 
aS # d his hopes of the Italian kingdom and to content himself with 
, urincipality of Eichstadt in Bavaria. 

. 50 The occupation of Paris had placed France at the disposal 
h fthp allies but as yet they had determined on nothing but the 
deposition of Napoleon. The infant king of Rome had the advan- 
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Itage of being the grandson of the Emperor of Austria, and the Czar 
'was determined not to impose any ruler upon the French people 
|against their will. If there had been any real enthusiasm for the 
Napoleonic dynasty it would have been allowed to continue. But. 
the French had witnessed too many constitutional changes to have 
any prejudices as to the manner of their rule, and witnessed a 
foreign occupation as complacently as the establishment of the 
Directory or the Consulate. T he only parly which had any vigou r 

{if. nil wnu tlio pnvoliefe ami it <1 . .1 P 


at all was the royalists, and it \^s soon agreed that. t.hp Kn^on n 
should be restored. The management of affairs during the interim 
was undertakeifby the skilful bands of Talleyr and, who had always 
been a royalist.at heart. At his dictation the Senate « rr .;~ 
BHlYiamnal government and drew up a constitution Soon after¬ 
wards the count of A rtois arrived i n Paris with the title of 
Lieutenant of the kingdom. He concluded a militar y conv ention 
with the allies, by which the French garrisons were to evacuate fl.n 
fiftjMhree .ortresses which they still held in foreign countr ies 
(-•* . A P rl1 )- On the 2'Jtli of April the count of Provence, now 
Louis XVIII who had been living during his exile at Hartwell in 
Buckinghamshire, made a formal entry into the city which he had 
quitted in 1792. He had enjoyed the reputation of a cultivated 
and moderate man in contrast with his hot-headed younger brother, 
but he was really imbued with all the old traditions of his family. 
He refused to accept the constitution which the Senate had drawn 
up, and insisted on the restoration of the absolute monarchy. It 
was only the fimraess of Alexander I. that compelled him to make 
concessions, but he was determined tha t the liberty of his .subjects 
should be.regarded as a voluntary gran"fro^ the crown and nn? 
ns_ a comp act. On me outn ol May he co ncluded the tre,~y of 
ijitt^witli the allied sovereigns. France was allowed to retain 
the frontiers of 1792, so that the annexation of Avignon and the 
"'*? i 5 0nfirmed . and to them was added several districts of 
nnd SaV ° y ’ *“ 0Un ““S to about a hundred square miles, 

t , h ? “ mi,U ° a illhabi| a-ta. Almost all the 
colonies which England had seized were restored, expect Mauritius, 

^ g °l’ ? n<1 S LuCUl ' and most of th e stolen works of art wer, 
allowed to remain. No indemnity was demanded, and the allies 
undertook to evacuate French territory at once. Few conquered 
countries have ever been treated so leniently, especially when one 
considers the provocation that had been given. Holland was 
restored to the House of Orange, and it was arranged that its 
territory should be increased. The navigation of the Rhine was 
ec arci to c free. Most of the Dutch colonies were given back 
but England retained the Cape of Good Hope, Deraemra, and 
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Essequibo. Switzerland was to be independent. The German 
states were to continue subject to the ruling sovereigns, but were 
to be united into a federation. Italy, with the exception of the 
portion to be restored to Austria, was to consist of independent 
states. All questions still unsettled were to be referred to a general 
Congress which was summoned to meet at Vienna within two 
months. At the instance of England a clause was inserted pro¬ 
viding that the powers should make joint efforts for the suppression 
of the slave-trade. Private agreements between the allies settled 
that the addition to Holland should consist of Belgium; that 
Austria should receive in Italy the Venetian provinces and 
Lombardy as far as the Ticino; that Genoa should be given to the 
king of Sardinia; and that the four militant powers should reserve 
to themselves all questions about the redistribution of Germany, 
Italy, and Poland. 

On the 2nd of June Louis XVIII. published the Charter of the 
French constitution, a draft of which had been submitted to the 
allies before the conclusion of the treaty. Two legislative chambers 
were to be appointed, the one of j>eers nominated by the crown, the 
other of deputies chosen by the people. A deputy must be over 
forty years old and pay a thousand francs in direct taxes ; an elector 
must be over thirty and pay three hundred francs. The chamber 
of deputies had the right of granting taxes and supervising expen¬ 
diture. The king reserved to himself the right of initiating laws ; 
ministers were to be responsible; the peers were to be free ; and all 
citizens were declared eligible to office. The old nobles recovered 
their titles, and the new nobles were confirmed in their rank. The 
Roman Catholic religion was declared to be that of the state, but 
all other beliefs were to bo tolerated. The Charter was signed by 
Louis XVIII. as given 11 in the 19th year of his reign.” 

V. The Congress of Vienna and the Hundred Days. 

§ 51. The Congress of Vienna was the greatest European as¬ 
sembly that had met since the Council of Constance. Every 
country except Turkey was represented. Besides the rulers of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, the kings of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and Denmark, with a number of lesser German princes, were 
present in person. But the most important members were the 
ministers of the great states: Metternich for Austria; Hardenberg 
for Prussia • Castlereagh, and afterwards Wellington, for England ; 
Nesselrode for Russia; and Talleyrand for France. A secret article 
of the Peace of Paris had reserved the most burning questions for 
the separate decision of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England. 
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But this arrangement was overthrown by the audacious and 
masterly intrigues of Talleyrand, who, at first barely tolerated, 
gradually managed to share with Metternich the chief influence in 
the deliberations. The first few weeks were spent in festivities, 
and it was not till the 1st of November that business was com¬ 
menced. Even then the formal sittings of the Congress were of 
slight importance, as the real decisions were arrived at in private 
colloquies between the chief ambassadors. The Congress marks 
the formal triumph of the reaction against the principles of the 
Revolution, but its proceedings were characterised by a disregard of 
popular rights, of differences of race and religion, and of historical 
tradition, worthy of Napoleon in his most absolute days. Europe 
was treated as if it were a blank map which might l»e divided 
simply into arbitrary districts of so many square miles and so 
many inhabitants. 

The most critical questions that required settlement were con¬ 
nected with the fate of Saxony and Poland. Alexander I. had set 
his heart on obtaining the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and Prussia 
demanded as compensation for its loss in the east the whole of 
Saxony. But Austria was firmly opposed to such an aggrandise¬ 
ment of its old rival, and was supported on this ix>int by Eng¬ 
land and France. I Bavaria and most of the lesser German states 
were actuated by bitter jealousy against Prussia* Hardenbcrg lost 
ground by foolishly supporting Austria in opposition to Russia in 
the Polish question, and trustiug to the gratitude of Metternich. 
So high did feeling run that at one time there seemed a prospect of 
a new European war, and a formal alliance was concluded between 
Austria, England, and France. Ultimately, however, the matter 
was peacefully settled. V Saxony was divided into two parts, the ono 
including Dresden and Leipzig was restored to Frederick Augustus 
the other was ceded to Prussia) As further compensation Prussia 
obtained Posen with the town of Thom in the cast, and in the west 
all that had been lost by the treaty of Tilsit, the duchies of Jiilich 
and Berg, the old electoral territories of Cologne and Trier with the 
city of Aachen, and parts of Luxemburg and Limburg. {Russia 
received the whole of the grand-duchy of Warsautfexcept Posen and 
Thorn, and Alexander fulfilled his promisesfto the Poles by granting 
them a liberal constitution) 

It is impossible to do more than summarise the other decisions of 
the Congress. Swedish Pomerania had been ceded by the tieaty of 
Kiel to Denmark, but had long been coveted by Prussia. The 
Danish claims were bought off with two million thalers and the duchy 
of Lauenburg, but Hanover had to be compensated for the latter by 
the cession of the devotedly loyal province of East Friesland, one of 
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the acquisitions of Frederick the Great. Hanover, which now assumed 
the rank of a kingdom without opposition, was also aggrandised by 
the acquisition of Hildcsheim, Goslar, and other small districts. 
Austria was naturally one of the great gainers by the Congress. 
Eastern Galicia was restored by Russia, and the Tyrol, Salzburg, 
and the Inn district by Bavaria. As compensation for the Nether¬ 
lands, Venetia and Lombardy became A ustrian provin ces. Bavaria, 
in return tor Its losses in the east, received Wurzburg, Aschaflen- 
burg, and its former possessions in the Palatinate. Long discussions I 
took place about the constitution to be given to Germany, and her® I 
the hopes of the national party were doomed to bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. Mcttcrnich would hear nothing of the proposed revival of the 
mediseval Empire, and Prussia was not yet strong enough to assume 
an imperial position in opposition to Austria. Finally a Confede¬ 
ration was formed which secured the semblance of unity, but gave 
almost complete independence to the separate states. The members 
numbered thirty-eight, and included the four remaining free cities, 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Ltibeck, and Bremen, and the kings of 
Denmark and the Netherlands. The diet was to meet at Frankfort 
under the presidency of Austria, but in matters concerning religion 
or the rights of members the decision of a majority was not to bo 
binding. The Confederation was as weak and disunited as the old 
1 Empire and had none of its traditions or prestige. 

In Italy the same process of restoration and subdivision was car¬ 
ried out. Victor Emmanuel I. recovered his kingdom of Sardinia, 
with the addition of Genoa as compensation for the portion of Savoy 
which France retained. Modena was given to a Hapsburg prince, 
Francis IV., son of the archduke Ferdinand, and Beatrice the 
heiress of the house of Este. T uscany w as restored to Ferdinand III., 
a brother of the Austrian Emperor. Charles Louis, son oT the 
Bourbon king of Etruria, was compensated with Lucca and a 
promise of the succession in the duchy of Parma, which was for the 
time given to Napoleon’s wife, Maria Louisa. Pius VII. had already 
returned to Rome, and the Papal States now recovered their old 
extent. But Pius refused at first to accept these terms because he 
was deprived of Avignon and the Venaissin, and because Austrian 
garrisons were in occupation of Ferrara and Comaccbio. Naple s 
was left for a time in the hands of Joa chim Murat , as a reward tor 
his desertion of Napoleon after the battfe of Leipzig. Switzerland 
was declared independent and neutral, but its federal unity was 
loosened by a new constitution (Aug., 1815). The number of 
cantons were raised to twenty-two by the addition of Geneva, Wallis 
(Valais), and Neufeh&tel, the last under Prussian suzerainty. The 
position of capital was to be enjoyed in rotation by Berne, Zurich, 
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and Lucerne. The kingdom of the Netherlands was formed for the 
house of Orange by the un ion of Holland and Belgium and (he 
addition of Luxemburg, wffich m adc_the Tung a member of the 
German Confederation. The professed object of this artificial union 
of Catholics and Protestants was the erection of a strong bulwark 
against French aggressions. 

§ 52. The deliberations at Vienna had been hurried on by the 
news that Napoleon had suddenly quitted Elba and had landed at 
Canne s (l March, 1815). The allies had already recognised the 
frlly of placing an adventurous and reckless man midway between 
two kingdoms, both of which had once belonged to him and which 
were still unsettled. In France the Bourbons failed to make them¬ 
selves popular, and it was difficult for Frenchmen not to contrast 
the humiliation of receiving a dynasty at foreign dictation with the 
recent glories of the empire. The prevalent discontent, of which 
intelligence was despatched to Elba, coupled with the news of dis¬ 
putes among the allies, encouraged Napoleon to make a last effort 
to regain his power. For the moment everything seemed to favour 
him. The audacity and suddenness of his movement dazzled and 
attracted the people. In his proclamations he undertook to give 
up all thought of aggression and to grant a liberal constitution. All 
the towns hastened to open their gates to him. His old comrades, 
Soult, Massdna, and Augereau, espoused his cause, and even Ney, 
who had completely gone over to the Bourbons, was gained by a few 
words from his old commander. Louis XVI11. was speedily con¬ 
vinced that resistance was impossible and fled to Ghent. On the 
30th of March Napoleon entered the Tuileries, and at once 
appointed a ministry which included FoucM, Carnot, Maret, Cam- 
baedres, etc. In a formal announcement of his return to the allies 
he offered to accept the treaty of Paris. 

§ 53. The news of Napoleon’s success decided the action of Murat, 
who was discontented with his treatment by the allies. Ho had 
made terms with Austria at the beginning of 1814, in tho hope of 
obtaining all Italy south of the Po as a kingdom for himself. That 
hope had been destroyed by the restoration of Pius VII. and of 
the rulers of Tuscany and Modena, and he felt that Naples would 
not long be left to him. By secret negotiations he had reconciled 
himself with Napoleon at Elba, and he now determined openly to’ 
espouse the cAuse of his brother-in-law. He issued a manifesto 
calling upon the Italians to rise on behalf of their freedom and 
unity, and led his Neapolitan troops into the Papal States. Austria 
gladly welcomed the breach of a treaty which had become a serious 
obstacle to her policy. Murat’s early successes were speedily 
reversed when the Austrian armies had time to unite. He was 
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defeated in a two days’ battle at Tolgntino/ May 2, 3), and, return¬ 
ing to Naples, he embarked with a few of his immediate followers for 
the south of France. Two days later the Austrian troops entered 
Naples and restored Ferdinand IV., who now assumed the title of 
“ Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies.” 

§ 54. Meanwhile the allies bad refused to listen to Napoleon’s 
proposals and had declared him the public enemy of Europe. 
Steps were at once taken to prepare for war, and the English and 
P russian armies were assembled in Belgium under Wellington and 
Bliich er respectively. Napoleon on his side was eager to strike the 
first blow and if possible to divide the two armies so as to defeat 
them separately. He succeeded in thrusting himself between the 
English and Prussians, but they were so near together that he had 
to fight a double battle on the lGth of June. At Ligny_ the 
Prussians, after an obstinate struggle, were compelled to retreat. 
But at gnat re Bra s Wellington’s mixed army of English, Belgians, 
and Hanoverians, made a successful resistance to the attacks of 
Ney. Still, on the whole, the French had a distinct advantage, and 
a rapid and energetic movement might have given them a great 
victory. But Napoleon seemed to have lost some of his old vigour 
and resolution. The 17th of June was wasted on a review, and ho 
miscalculated both the losses of the Prussians and their line of 
retreat. Thinking that they were utterly routed, he detached 30,000 
men und er Grouchy to pursue them in the direction of Lidge. But 
Rl ifr.hft r. with Gneisenau to help him, had already ralliecPhis troops 
and re tired no -flny 11 '' 1 " whence it was possible for him to 

n<l vancc t o Wellington’s assistanc e. On the 18tli of June the great 
battle of Water loo,^- oT.^ a Belie Alliance , as the Prussians prefer 
to call it, was fought. Tlirottgferithe whole day the obstinate courage 
of the English held their position against the desperate assaults 
of the French. At last the battle was decided by the arrival of the 
Prussians, which had been wholly unforeseen by Napoleon. His 
line had to be weakened to oppose them, and the English were thus 
enabled to assume the aggressive. By the combined exertions of 
the allies the French army was driven from the field, and the Prus¬ 
sian pursuit completed the rout. Napoleon had fled when he saw 
that all was hopeless, and on the evening of the 20th of June he 
I ^returned to Paris. The steady advance of the allies and the obvious 
lldisinclination of the citizens to suffer in his personal cause proved 
1 * to Napoleon that he could not. struggle with .destiny. For the 
second time he abdicated in favour of his son, appointed a commis¬ 
sion to govern France, and endeavoured to escape from Qgdifprfc to 
A meri ca. But the port was blockaded by the English fleet, and he 
L ©^barked on the Bellerophon, throwing himself upon the generosity 
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of a country that had never refused to shelter the unfortunate. 
But with the allies policy prevailed over sentiment, and on his arri¬ 
val at Plymouth Napoleon learned that he had been condemned 
to imprisonment in the island of St. Helena. There he lived, sur¬ 
rounded by a few faithful followers, for six gloomy years, until his 
death on the 5th of May, 1821. 

§ 55. Murat's fate was soon decided. Napoleon had disapproved 
ot his rash movement, and had forbidden him to quit the south of 
France. On the news of Waterloo he determined to return to his 
former kingdom and to raise an insurrection against the Bourbon 
king. In October he landed on the coast of Calabria, but the popu¬ 
lation refused to rise on his behalf. Before he could effect his escape 
he was captured, tried and condemned by a military commission, 
and shot (15 Oct., 1815). His rapid rise from an ignoble origin 
and his tragic fate have given Murat a reputation in history which 
lie hardly deserves. 

§ 56. Long before this Wellington and Bluchcr had apjiearcd 
before Paris,and, after an attempted resistance on the part of Day ou st, 
the city capitulated on the 3rd of July. The P russian general was 
eager to despoil the French, and expresse d m a letter to his king tjie 
h ope “t hat the di plomatist s "would not be allowed a second time to 
lose what the soldiers had won with their Wood.” Wellington had 
had great difficulty in preventing his colleague from blowing up the 
bridge of Jena over the Seine. Again the allies had France at their 
disposal. But practically the matter had been settled by the in¬ 
trigues of Fouchd. who was president of the provisional government, 
lie convinced Louis XVIII. that moderation was necessary in his 
own interests, he gained over Wellington, always attached to the 
cause of legitimacy, and he contrived to secure the tranquillity of 
Paris. On the 8th of July Louis XVIII. returned, and the allied sove¬ 
reigns, when they hurried to Paris to settle affairs, were surprised 
to find that one part of the problem was already solved. Talleyrand 
and Fouch<$ were both appointed ministers, and their ability was 
conspicuously displayed at this crisis. A Congress w as formed at 
1 ariajfl arrange a final peace, and this time Prussia pressed ve ry 
earnestly that France should bo rendered powerless for the futu rc. 
But Alexander I. was inclined to treat the conquered country gene- 
rously, and the French ministers found means to work upon his 
susceptible nature. England and Austria took the same view, and 
ultimately the second Pe ace of Paris w as concluded on the 20th of 
November, t rance had to pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 francs, 
and to maintain for five years an allied army of 150,000 men in the 
chief northern fortresses. The frontier of France was on the whole 
the same as had been settled the year before, but several small dis- 
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tricts were given to Ifelginm Prussia, and the king of Sardinia 
recovered the ceded portion of Savoy. Still France was larger than 
before the Revolution, as the Venaissin was twice the size of these 
last districts. Most of the works of art which Napoleon had col¬ 
lected had already been returned to their original homes. 

The territorial changes that followed the downfall of the Napo¬ 
leonic empire were too artificial to be permanent. The formation 
of national unity in Germany and Italy was delayed, but not pre¬ 
vented. In Italy, Napoleon’s rule, worthless as it was in itself, 
had created a passion for unity and a feeling of enmity against the 
Hapsburgs and other dynasties which stood in its way, and these 
feelings were destined to ripen. In Germany, Prussia had made 
great, if unconscious, strides towards a national headship. By giv¬ 
ing up her Slavonic province* in the east and obtaining compensa¬ 
tion in the west she had become a purely German power. By the 
acquisition of the Rhe nish, provinces she had become the champion 
of Germany against France. All that was needed to complete the 
work was the exclusion of Austria, as a really Slavonic power, from 
German affairs, and a new war with France. These conditions 
realised, Germany was to commence a new era in its history under 
Prussian guidance. 
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I. Western Europe and the IIoi.y Alliance. 

§ 1. England had done more than any other country tq crush the 
power of Napoleon, but in the eyes of Europe it was Russia that had 
contributed most to his final overthrow. The story of the French 
invasion and of the burning of Moscow had fascinated men’s minds 
and given them a profound impression of the invincible strength of 
the great eastern empire. Alexander I. found himself the greatest 
of living sovereigns and el evated to a kind of European dictatp r- 
s]iip. He became impressed with the idea that he had a divine mis- 
sion to restore peace and order to the world, and his enthusiastic 
temperament gave way to the impulses of religious superstition. 
He fell under the influence of the Baroness Krudener, a native 
of Rin a. with whom he spent several hours of each day in prayer 
and consultation. At her instigation he drew up the plan of the 
fa mous Holy Alliance, to which he obtained the assent of the 
n.l^rg nf A ustria and Prus sia on the 26th of September, 1815. The 
three monarchs solemnly announced their inte ntion of regulating 
t heir foreign and domestic policy by th e precepts of Christianity, 
and declared that they would rule justly, promote brotherly love 
among their subjects, and do all in their power to maintain peac e. 
All princes, except the Pope and the Sultan, were invited to join 
the alliance, which was to introduce a new era into Europe, and to 
prevent the recurrence of such convulsions as that which had 
lately been experienced. 

The motives which were expressed in the preamble wero sincere 
at the moment, but they were the outcome of an unpractical enthu- 
l siasm that was eutirely out of date. The objects of the Holy Alliance 
I were necessarily modified by circumstances. The Revolution ha d 
b een apparently suppressed, but its principles surv ived, and to some 
e xtent they had been adopted by the conquerors . The Freflch 
ompirp had fallen before the yxnver nf the p eoples, who demanded a 
s KargTn the government as a reward for their dangers and exertion s. 
The old system or personal and irresponsible rule seemed to be an 
anachronism, and was regarded as such even by. the Russian Czar. 
Alexander I. promised a co nstitution to the vassal kingdom of 
Poland wliich the-treaty of Vienna had subjected to him. Frederick 
William III. had made a similar promise to Prussia. More conspi¬ 
cuous still', the allies had not only permftted, but bad almost com- 
I pelled, Louis XVIII. to give a charter to France. It seemed likely 
that before long every country in Europe would receive a constitu¬ 
tion on the model of that of England, and that the people would be 
| allowed a voice in the control of taxation and expenditure. But 
these liberal principles of Alexander and his colleagues were accom- 
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panied with important reservations. All these constitutional pri-l 
vileges were to be free grants from the sovereign, any attempt \ 
on the part of the people to enforce concessions was regarded as 
Jacobinism, and any tendency in that direction must be suppressed 
as endangering the tranquillity of Europe. It was obvious from 
the first that this presupposed an amount of contentment among 
the subject populations that did not exist. The arrangements of 
the treaty of Vienna had been in the highest degree artificial, 
and they could not be maintained without the employment of 
force. Before long the Holy Alliance abandoned its high sou nd¬ 
ing professions and became simply a league of sovereigns against th e 
] >eopl e —a kind of Euro]>ean police to put down all libera l move ¬ 
ments . As such as it was joined by most of the Europe an power s 
e xcept Englan d, which was necessa rily in sympailiy wi th t he 
c onstitutional aspirations on the continen t, and could_not honour¬ 
a bly withhold from others the blessings which she e nloved herself . 
1 3ut her refusal in thel kst instance was.duc rather to accident than 
to princip le. The Alliance was a personal league of princes, it was 
simply signed “ Frappis. Frederick William, Alexander.** English 
traditions made it impossible for the Prince Regent to accept a treaty 
except through the intervention of a responsible minister. But 
Castlcreagh, who was foreign secretary at this time, was on the 
whole in sympathy with the reactionary policy of the great powers, 
and for some years England continued in cordial relations with her 
continental allies. 

§ 2. It was in Germany that the force of the reaction first dis-, f 
played itself. In Austr ia the old absolute government had not 
been shaken by the revolution, and was continued without opposi¬ 
tion. The Viennese were too careless and pleasure-loving to desire 
liberties which involved labour, and the real danger to Austria, the 
national aspirations of the Bohemians and Hungarians, had not yet 
arisen. Francis I. was a cautious and not unpopular sovereign, 
and Metternich, an amiable roue, thought only of suppressing dis¬ 
order during his own generation. Ajtres nous le deluge was his 
favourite sentiment. T he finan ces were so culpably misma naged 
that.-the debt continued to incr ease in time of peace, and the state fel l 
under the control of Jewish money-lenders. In Prussia the ardent t 
hoi>es that had been roused by the war of liberation were doomed 
to bitter disappointment. Frederick William III., well-meaning but 
weak, submissively'followed the lead of Russia, and sought only to 
secure quiet to his exhtfUsted country. Hardenberg, who remained 
chief minister till his death, broke off his connection with the 
reforming party and adopted the royal system. The promised con-| 
stitution was withheld, and expressions of discontent were carefully ■ 
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suppressed. At the same time the administration was honest and 
efficient, which helped to prevent any outbreak. But Prussia lost the 
chance of assuming the leadership of Germany, and the lesser states, 

. who were jealous »»f her inlluencc, adopted a more liberal attitude 
as the reaction gained ground in Berlin. In Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Baden, Hanover, Brunswick, and other provinces, the rulers granted 
co nstit utions on the model of the French Charter. But care wasy 
taken not to allow popular privilege to encroach upon prerogative] 
and the machinery of the Confederation was employed to suppressj 
the slightest tendency towards liberal opinions. In 1817 a sensation 
was created by a grand meeting of German students at the Wart- 
burg to celebrate the anniversary of the Reformation. Real alarm 
was professed two years later when Kotzebue, the dramatist, was 
assassinated by a student named Sand. The motive for the act 
was that Kotzebue was in correspondence with Alexander I., and 
was supposed to have warned him against the liberal spirit in 
the German universities. M etteruich took advantage of this occur¬ 
rence to hold a conference of ministers at Carlsbad , where it was 
decided to take active measures. The press was subjected to a' 
rigorous censorship, the control of the universities was transferred 
to officials appointed by the governmeut, and a commission was 
established at Mainz to examine into the supposed conspiracy and 
\to punish the guilty. Metteruich wished to utilise the opportu¬ 
nity to suppress the constitutions of the lesser states, but in this 
he was foiled. The rulers of these states wished to be popular with 
their subjects in order to strengthen themselves against Austria 
and Prussia, and they were supported by the Czar, who was anxious 
to keep a hold on Germany. The commission at Mainz continued 
in activity for some years, but no real conspiracy existed, and the 
, only result of its labours was tho removal of a number of liberal 
professors from their chairs. . 

§ 3. Few princes have ever been placed in a more difficult posi¬ 
tion than that of Louis XVUI. after his second restoration in 1815. 
It is true that any open opposition was impossible os long as the 
allied troops remained in occupation of French soil; but the very 
\ fact that he owed his crown to foreign intervention was one of the 
l great causes of his insecurity. Under these circumstances he took 
the wisest course open to him and determined to conciliate the 
people by a punctiliou s observance cf his engagements and by 
avoiding a revengetul and reactionary policy. But he found him¬ 
self confronted by opposition from his own family and 

his immediate followers. A royalist reaction had set in like that 
i of 1660 in England. ' In the southern provinces the people rose 
J and massacred the Bonapartists. ^ In Paris the emigraut nobles 
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demanded the restoration of the old regime and the punishment 
of all who were connected with the recent revolution. At the head 
of this extreme party was the king's brother, the Count of Artois, 
whose position was the more important as he was heir-apparent to 
the throne. His residence in the Tuilerics, the Pavilion Marsan 
became the headquarters of the Ultras, a nd he went so far as to 
urge the revocation of the Charter. Louis XVIII. was determined 
not to yield to the solicitations of this party, or to adopt a policy 
which must inevitably lead to a new revolution ns soon as the 
first force of the reaction was spent. But certain concessions had 
to be made, especially as the majority in the newly elected cham¬ 
bers was vehemently royalist. T alleyran d and Foucl ie were 
dismissed from the ministry, and their places taken by the ductTe 
Rjc hclieu, who had won an honourable reputation in the Russian 
service as the founder and governor of Odessa, and M. Decazes. 
gat and several others who had betrayed the monarchy on 
Napoleon’s ret urn were tried and executed . Three laws were 
proposed aud carried, to put down seditious cries^ to authorise 
extraordinary arrests by the government,, aud to’ create special 
mihtary_courts for _the summary trial of political crimes without 
the intervention of a jury. But here the government determined 
to stop, aud when the-majority of the chambers'demanded more 
extreme measures and clamoured against the granting of au am ncsty 
to traitors, Louis dissolved them. On the 5th of September, 181G 
he issued an edict onjris own authority, which made important 
changesi.n thei systsm_ofRepresentation. ; The number of deputies 
was reduced from 394 to 200^ the franchise, as set. led by the 
Charter, was secured to all who paid 300 francs in direct taxes. 
The m.asure was a coup d’etat in the liberal interest, and it was 
for the moment completely successful The moderate party was in 
la majority in the new chamber of deputies, and the danger from the 
.Voyahsts was averted. But the changelnvolved serious'dangers in 
| the future. A fifth of the chamber had to be renewed“every yeaf^ 
| and it was almost certain that the new elections would be more aud 
I more liberal in their character. Neither the king nor Richelieu 
were prepared to free themselves from the party of reaction in order 
(to fall into the hands of the radicals. 

But at first this danger was overlooked, the ministry and the 
legislature were in accord with each other, and a good opportunity 
seemed to present itself for freeing France from the expensive 
humiliation of its foreign garrison. In 1817 a part of the allied 
troops was recalled, and the moderation of Alexander I., who wished 
I 1 ranee to be strong enough to balance the other western lowers, 
obtained a diminution of the indemnity which was to be paid before 
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the occupation altogether ceased. In September, 1818, a great 
Congress of princes and ministers met at Aix-la-Chapelle. H ere i t 
was agreed that the occupation of French territory should entirely 
cease_by_tlie 30th <>f Xoveml»cr, five years before the stipulated ^late. 
Next to the Czar the chief advocate of this generous act was the 
duke of Wellington, who had won universal respect as commander 
of the allied army. At the same time Fr ance was adm itted to 
a share with the other great^xnvers in regulating the afhurs of 
Europe. Ily a treaty wh ich was drawn up in Novem ber, the iiye 
lowers, the “ pen tarchy ”as they^verc called, pled ged tiTernscly gajte) 
act in concord for the maintenance of European peace. In^case 
o Tany disturbance measures were to be concerted at a congress, 
eit her of the sovereigns themselves or of their c hiefmimstgf s. 

This signa l diplomatjc triumph seemed to give additional secu¬ 
rity to the ministry of Richelieu. But hejyas_ troubled by the in- 
creading: 1 il>e»al m ajority_in the chamber of deputies, and especially 
b y TlTg~ gtgctions_oLJflX8Za t_which Ealaye ttc, Manuel, anOema- 
min Constant were returned' He attributed these disasters1o the 
'edict of September, 1818, whic h gave _a _majority of votes to the 
lower imddiejdass, and he became convinced of the necessity of 
again changing the electoral law. As the king refused to recognise 
this necessity, Richelieu resigned in December, and Dccazes became 
head of a purely liberaLministry. A number of popular measures 
followed. T he censorship was abo lished and trial by jury was 
established f or cases concerning the press. To prevent oppositio n 
f7onT the upper~chamber the king conse nt ed to the~creation o f 
sixty new peers, nearly all of whom were men who had occupi ed 
Imp or tant p ositions under the emp ire. The royalists were in 
dcspairTa nd the count of Artois maintained that in's brother mu st 
J jftvc lo st, hislsenses. But Louis it.V111. soon discovered that even 
x these enormous concessions had failed to conciliate the extreme 
I liberals either to the crown or to the ministry. One of the chief 
causes of complaint was an agreement that had been made with 
the P ope, by which Napoleon’s concordat was annulled, and tho 
old concordat between Francis 1. and Leo X. (1516) was restored. 
Dccazes found himself attacked on both sides, and at last began to 
meditate some modification of the electoral edict of 1816. But 
while the matter was being discussed an event happened which com¬ 
pletely revolutionised French politics. On the 13th of February. 
1820, the duke of Berry^second son of the Count of A rtois, w as 
assassinated by a man named Louvel . His death was the more impor- 
tantbecause his elder brother, the duke of Angouleme, was childless, 
and it was to the duke of Berrys that men looked for a continuation 
of the royal Jine. He had been married in 181G to Caroline Mary, 
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granddaughter of the king of Naples, who was already the mother 
of a daughter, and who was pregnant at the time of her husband's 
murder. An ir re si stible r oya list reaction now set iu, Decazes had 
tojesign^aud R ichelieu once more undertook the direction of a ffairs, 
with the support ot the right instead of the left in the chambers.’ 
The censorship of the press was re-established and a new decimal 
law was introduced, w hich plac ed the election of half the deputies 
m the hands of the wealthy classes. * The feeling in favour of the 
crown was increased by two events, the birth of a son, Henry duke 
of Bordeaux, to the duchess of Berry in September, 1820, and the 
death of the late emperor at St. Helena on the 5th of May, 1821. 
In December, 1821, Richelieu'; who found himself mote and more 
out of harmony with the Ultras, resigne d office fur the second time 
and was succeeded by Vi Hide, the. recognised leader of U«M«yalist. 
party. From this time Louis XVIII., whose energy declined with 
advancing years, and who fell under the influence of Madame .In 
Cajda, practically resigued his authority to the count of A i t ok 
A nother change in th e constitution, w hich abolished t|,i. annual 
election ol a tilth of the deputies, and authorised the chamber to sit 
fU ’’ . y ear8 ’ 8CCu rc3Hie ~ylnor3ror t he re ac tionary paTt ^ 

’ 4. mottling illustrates more clearly the wisdom of Louis XVIIf. 

than a comparison of the policy pursued by another rt stored 
Bou rbon, Ferdinand VII. of Spain . When Fcrdinand was released by 
Napoleon at the beginning of 1814, Spain was still governed by the 
Gjfltes which had been created under the constitution of 1812 At 
first the king undertook to maintain this form of government, but 
on arriving on Spanishspih _ I|C _ dis covered that the libera l admiliis- 
trat mn was b y_jio_mcans popular^a mong the peasaut s ~and~Tv as 
detested by the pnests. Ferdinand was a worth less and incapable 
pnnee, who had learned nothing jn his fou r years’ captivity except 
nn aptitude for lying ancLifitrigue^and who was subject to two 
guiding passions, sensiwHty_and_sii i >e.rstition. From Valencia lie' 
issued au edict ds3oIying_thflAlor tC8 and Promising a new r„„a.i„ - 
jgpjn placc_oftha t of 18 12. So strong was the reaction in favour 
of the monarchy that this measure was hailed with applause, and 
V 1D ru * n trium ph. ^No s ooner was lie e s tablish ed 

on - ^ > a n ^ p -tlm^y.ll5_l)ru mise3 to the wind and rest ored 

the old absoliUismwith all its abuses. The nobl es recovered Jlieir 
pnvilegea_and their^exemption fro m taxes, the monasturies—were 
re §torg^—tbe_ Inqu isition^ Resumed its a ctivit y, and the J esuit s 
returncaLto__Spain. AU liberals and all adherent s of J oseph 
Bonajjarte were ruthlessly pe rsecu ted. The government wasjjQHr 
duQtedJ>iL a camarilla of worthless^cuur tiers and priests , who 
encouraged the king to fresh acts of reactionary violence. For six 
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years this rova list reign of terror was continued, and the suppression 
of isolated revolts gave occasion for new cruellies. The finances of J 
the country were in the most wretched condition, owing to the loss ' 
of the American colonies, which had taken advantage of Napoleons 
conquest of Spain to establish their independence. Instead of 
trying to restore prosperity by maintaining peace, Ferdinand 
squandered large sums u|>on futile expeditions to recover the 
colonies. One of his expedients for raising money was the sale of 
Florida to the United States in 1819. Discontent in Spain found 1 
expression iu numerous secret societies, for which the model was l 
found in Italy. I t wa s among the soldiers, neglected aud ill-paid, 
that these societies found tlicir most n umerous and active ad¬ 
herents!,. At last, hi 1820, the standard of revolt w as ra ised^tj^adiz 
by Riego and Quiroga, two officers of an expedition that had been 
prepared for South America. Vigorous action at the oulsfiif migldL. 
have crus hed t he rising, but Ferdinand and his advisers were as 
incapable as they were tyrannical, and before_lcog _the movem ent 
hiul spread over.the whole country. In Ma rch the king gave wa y 
n.wl nrrepted the constitution of 18 12. Th e royalists, the servile8 
as they were called, were di sm issed from offic e and th<?ir-J2lfl£.cs 
Mkj-p by libera ls. Tl ic Cprt es met,in July, and at onc e proceede d 
to dissolve themonastcries and t he Inqui sit ion, to confiscate (he 
cleric al tithe s, to.abolish jaatollg, and jo se cure freedom for the pres s 
a nd for popular meeting s. At first the mod erate party, h eaded by 
Mactinez. _de la Rosa, endeavoured to suppress disorder a nd ^to 
establis h a durable constitutional government. But this the king 
was determined to prevent, aud the moderates were defeated by a 
factious combination of r eali sts aiuLradicals. Risings of the loy al 
and bigoted peas ants in the provinces were suppressed, and con¬ 
tributed to the victory of the extreme party. In 1822 the election 
of Ri flgo as president of the Cortes seemed to mark the final 
trium phs of the rev olution in S painT" 

§ 5. The rising in Spain gave the signal for similar movements in 
other countries. Portugal, as beiug the nearest, was the first to 
feel the impulse. The Portuguese had many grievances to com¬ 
plain of. Cki the first invasion_pf Marshal Junot th e royal family 
had fled to Brazil. When,_in 1816, the death ~o7~Maria gave th e 
cro wn to t he former regent^John VI.. he continued to reside in 
Rio Janeiro as ruler of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Algarves. The_^eyernment of Port ugal was entrusted to a 
council of reg ency at Lisb on. But the real power was in t he 
hands of Lord Be res ford, who remained commander-in-chief ofthe 
army after the conclusion of the war. The Portuguese were 
naturally indignant that their country should be rul e d by a 1 
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foreign er, and that it should be treated as an npixMidagc nf one of 
its own colonies. In August, 1820, the events in Spain encouraged 
a ris ing, for which a convenient opportunity was given by the 
absence of Beiesford at Rio. Ajgyol utionary junta was established 
at Oporto and s peed ily obtained adherents in the other towns. 
The council of regency was compelled t o abdicate, and a constitu tion 
was introduced on the model of that of Spain . Lord Beresford was 
r efused admittance to Lisbon and had to sail to England, but t he 
g overn ment refused to interfere in the i nter nal af fairs of Portuga l. 
At the tame time t he revolutionary move m ent sp rea d to Braz il, 
where it found a supporter in the King's eldest son, Don Pedro. 
The result was that John VI. had to resign the administration to his 
son^jmd with the rest of his lamily sailed to Lisbon^ where he 
arrived on the 3rd of July, 1821. Here he_ was compelled to 
acceptjhe constituti on wh ich_bad been .est ablishe d, in his absence. 
These_even ts were followed by the form al separat i on of Brazil from 
Portugal. The Cortes at Li sbon was determ ined to reduce the 
powerful, colony to i ts .former independen ce, and orders were sent 
to_PprL_Efidrp t o return to Portuga l. Xhe prince, convince d that 
such a stop would result in the loss o T ~Braz il to th e house of 
Braganza, refusedoBedienc c, and was supported^by his subjects. In 
1822 he_ivaa_-proclaimed_Empcror of B razil an d adopted a con¬ 
stitution^ The northern provinces, which were averse to a separa¬ 
tion from the mother-country, were reduced to obedience with the 
help of the English admiral, Lord Cochrane. 

§ 6. In Jt aly the house of Hapsbu rg had recover ed even more 
than its old p redominance by tho'T Teaty of Vienna. The instinct 
of self-preservation impelled Austria to do all in its power to crush 
the tendencies towards self-rule or national unity which had been 
aroused during the Napoleonic period. In the provinces of Lom- 
bardyand Venice a carofully organised systera_ofespionage and 
l^hce^jyith^ac Uve censorship of the press, reduced the people ui 
dmnb^if unsatisfied, submission . But for absolute security it was 
necessary that the other states of the peninsula should pursue the 
same system, so that there should be no ground for jealous com¬ 
parisons. This object was also obtained. The rulers_QL-Eaapa 
and Modena obeyed the sl ightest h int from Vienna, and anxiously 
copied the Austrian admjms tration in eyery_detail. In Romo, 
Flys VIL, and still more his successor, Leo XI I.. strove success¬ 
fully to, restore the.old,_traditions of priestly_ rule. In Tuscany, 
berdinand IIL. allowed a certain freedom_ofJhouglit and expres sion. 
ant * Florence bec ame a relug e for men whose utterances were 
checked elsewhereT But “the grand duke wai too much of a 
Hapsburg to extend this liberty to politics; all popular institutions 
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\yere_ suppressed, the police were as active as in Milan, and the 
p“ op l e wonronrr^ pd to forget public affairs in a life of indolent 
pleasure. In Naples the aged Ferdina nd I. owed his restoration 
to Austria, and was thus compiled, even if he had not wished it 
himselT, to suppres s all liberal tendenc ies. One of his first acts on 
recovering his independence was to revoke the constitution which 
he had given to Sicily while he was under the guidance of the 
I English admiral, Lord Beutinck. Any energy that was wanting to 
tin* king himself was amply supplied by his wife, Caroline, who 
constantly urged her husband to fresh precautions against revolu¬ 
tion. But the province in which the reaction was most thoroughly 
carried out was Piedmont. During the French occupation the 
king, Victor Emmanuel, had lived quietly in the island of Sardinia, 
completely untouched by all that was passing on the continent. 
He returned to Turin with all the prejudices and prepossessions 
of a system that was thoroughly out of date. Regardless of the 
confusion and absurdity that was involved in such an act, he issued 
an edict which abolished all laws and regulations introduced by 
the French, and restored the government as it had existed in 
1770. Even the new roads were abandoned, and it was almost 
decided to destroy the bridge which Napoleon had built across the 
Po. As compared with the system pursued at Turin the Austrian 
government of Milan appeared liberal and far-seeing. But liberal 
opinions survived in Piedmont and were nourished by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Frauce. Among their adherents was a member of the 
royal house, Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano. As both V ictor 
Emmanuel and his brother Charles Felix were childless, Charles 
Albert was the legitimate heir to the throne. But so strong was 
the reaction, that the idea was entertained of disinheriting him, and 
securing the succession to the archduke Francis IV. of Modena, 
who had married a daughter of Victor Emmanuel, and whose re¬ 
actionary principles were above suspicion. 

§ 7. Although the government of the Italian provinces corre¬ 
sponded so exactly to the wishes of Austria, there was still some 
ground for uneasiness in the numerous secret societies which 
covered the whole country. The most important and active of 
these was the famous Carbonari , which eagerly watcbel for an 
opportunity of overthrowing foreign despotism and effecting the 
simultaneous union and freedom of Italy. The first opening for 
active measures was given by the effect of the Spanish revolution 
in Naples, always closely connected with Spain by dynastic ties. 
Here, as in Spain, the movement originated with the army. The 
garrison of Nola raised the first cry for the Spanish constitution, 
other troops followed the example, and General Pep6, a popular 
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officer, assumed the lead of the rebellion. No semblance of resist¬ 
ance was made by Ferdinand I., who at once undertook to form a 
liberal ministry and to take the oath to the constitution, of the 
Provisions of which both he and the rebels were completely 
ignorant. In four days the revolution was accomplished without 
disturbance, and the king even went out of his way to express his 
gratitude to General Pepc and his determination to uphold the new 
system. 

Very different was the course of events in Sicily, where the 
People hated the Neapolitans and wished to break off the connection 
between the two kingdoms. The news reached Palermo on the 
festival of St. Rosalia (14 July, 1820), the patron saint of the city. 
A wild tumult followed, in which a number of lives were lost, and 
the governor and other officials escaped with difficulty. Envoys 
were sent to Naples to demand legislative independence and a free 
constitution. But the Neapolitans were indignant at the excesses 
that had disgraced the movement in Sicily, and were eager to 
maintain their hold over the island. An artny was sent under 
Florestan Pepd, brother of the popular hero, to enforce obedience, 
and Palermo, after an obstinate resistance, was compelled to yield. 

§ 8. Ihc rapid spread of revolution in Europe inspired serious 
misgivings among the great powers, and impelled the Holy 
Alliance to show its true colours. Austria was especially alarmed 
by the movement in Naples, which threatened to overthrow its 
power m Italy, and Mettemich convoked a congress at Troppau, in 
Upper Siles.a (Oct.. 1820), nt which Austria, Russia. Prussia. 
1-ranee and England were represented. Neapolitan affairs were 
tho chief subject of discussion, and it was soon evident that 
Austria, Russia and Prussia were agreed as to the necessity of 
armed intervention. England made a formal protest against such 
high-handed treatment of a peaceful ountryj but as the protest 
was not supported by France, and England was not prepared to go 
to war for Naples, it was disregarded. The three allied powers 
decided to transfer the congress to Laybach and to invite Ferdi¬ 
nand I. to attend in person. The news of this decision made a 
profound impression in Naples, but tho king was allowed to depart 
artcr ho had made a solemn promise to adhere to the constitution, 
and to defend it before the other sovereigns. During his absence 
the administration was entrusted to his son Francis, who proved to 
be as profound a master of deceit as his father. The question of 
pnncip e having been settled at Troppau there was no need for long 
discussions at Laybach. Ferdinand I. had no idea of observing 
his promises, and it was decided that an Austrian army should 
march into Naples to restore his authority. On the 5 th of 
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February 60,000 Austrian troops started from Lombardy under 
General Frimont. The Neapolitans determined to resist; but their 
leaders were divided, the inhabitants of the country were not 
devoted to the cause, and all patriotic efforts were impeded by the 
treacherous intrigues of the regent. Pepe was defeated in an en¬ 
gagement at Rieti and his troops deserted him. Without further 
opposition the Austrians entered Naples on the 24th of March. A 
small detachment was sufficient to reduce Sicily. Ferdinaud J. 
took a terrible revenge upon his opponents, and those who were 
fortunate enough to escape the scaffold had to seek safety in exile. 

§ 9. It was fortunate for Austria that no effective resistance 
was made by the Neapolitans, for directly after the departure of the 
troops from Lombardy a revolution broke out in Piedmont. It was 
effected by a combination of the liberals, who wished to establish 
constitutional government, with the officers of the army, who were 
anxious to free Piedmont from Austrian tutelage. The aged king, 
Victor Emmanuel, was unable to resist a movement that appeared 
unanimous, and sought to evade the difficulty by abdicating in 
favour of his brother, Charles Felix (12 March). As the latter was 
absent in Modena, the administration was entrusted to Charles 
Albert of Carignano. The latter was placed in a very difficult 
position. Personally he sympathised with the revolution, but on 
the other hand he was afraid of losing his chance of the succession 
if he alienated Austria. His first act was to proclaim the Spanish 
constitution, and to appoint a new ministry, in which Santa Rosa, 
the leader of the military party, had a place. But at the same 
time he sent to Modena to justify these measures on the plea of 
necessity, and to profess his obedience to Charles Felix. The now 
king replied by condemning all that had been done, and expressed his 
intention of appealing for support to the Holy Alliance. On receipt 
of this answer Charles Albert felt that his position was untenable, 
and fled to Novara, where he formally resigned his authority. At 
the same time Austrian troops crossed the Ticino and speedily 
suppressed the revolt. As Victor Emmanuel persisted in abdicating, • 
Charles Felix ascended the throne and restored the old system, but 
without any of the cruelties that disgraced the reaction in Naples. 
Austria urged that Charles Albert should be disinherited as an 
accomplice in the revolution, but the strong family feeling of the 
house of Savoy prevented Charles Felix from giving his consent- 
But the prince had to absent himself from the kingdom for the 
next two years, and to give proofs of his severance from the liberal 

* § 10. Meanwhile the disorders in Spun continued, and a rebellion 
broke out in Greece against the Turks. In October, 1822, another 
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European congress met at Verona to consider these matters. The 
French Government, which was now wholly in the hands of tho 
royalists, maintained that any intervention in Spain must he under¬ 
taken by France, just as the intervention in Naples had been 
entrusted to Austria. A French army had been already drawn up 
on the frontiers, on the pretext that it was a necessary precaution 
against the yellow fever, which had broken out with terrible violence 
in Spain. Austria, Russia and Prussia were inclined to distrust 
France, anti favoured the plan of a combined invasion by the allied 
forces of Europe. On the other hand, Canning, who had become 
foreign minister on the deith of Castlcrcagh, sent the duke of 
Wellington to Verona with instructions to protest against any 
armed intervention whatever. Ultimately the four powers deter¬ 
mined to demand from the Spanish government an alteration of 
the constitution and greater liberty for the king. It was under¬ 
stood that in case of an unsatisfactory answer being received, France 
would take active measures with the authority of the other three 
states. As the Spanish ministers rejected the demand of the 
powers, all the ambassadors except the English envoy left Madrid, 
and the French army, 100,000 strong, entered Spain under the 
duke of Angouleme (April, 1823). No effective resistance was 
made, and Madrid was entered on the 23rd of May. But the 
Cortes had carried the king to Seville, and on the approach of the 
French they retreated to Cadiz. The last resistance was overcome 
by a bombardment of the city, and on the 1st of October Ferdinand 
VII. was released. His first act was to revoke everything that 
had been done since the beginning of 1820. The Inquisition was 
not restored, but the secular tribunals took a terrible vengeance 
on tho revolutionary leaders. The duke of Angouleme protested 
against these cruelties, but in vain. Even the fear of revolt, 
the last check upon despotism, was removed by the presence of 
tho French troops, which remained in Spain till 1827. As a 
protest against this occupation, which he had been unable to 
prevent, Canning acknowledged the independence of the Spanish 
colonies. 

Once more events in Portugal followed the example of those in 
Spain. For some time the reactionary party had been gaining in 
strength, and the news of French intervention in the neighbouring 
country gave it an easy triumph. The Cortes, deserted both by 
the people and the army, dissolved itself, and absolute government 
was restored. John VI., a careless and easy-tempered ruler, wished 
to issue a general amnesty and to grant a new constitution. But 
his wife, a sister of Ferdinand VII., and her second son, Dom 
Miguel, a monster of bigotry and cruelty, were determined to punish 
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the conquered party. The king found himself a prisoner in his own 
palace, his favourite minister, Louie', was murdered, and the queen 
aimed at her husband’s deposition and the elevation of Miguel to 
the throne. At last John VI. escaped to an English ship in the 
Tagus (May 9, 1824), and the |>eoplc rallied to his cause. Miguel 
obtained his father's forgiveness, but retired to Vienna, whence he 
ret urned after John's death to bring further troubles on his country. 

For the time the Holy Alliance had triumphed, and the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in western Europe seemed to be suppressed. 
Rut the resolute attitude which Canning had assumed at the 
Congress of Verona and in subsequent negotiations had broken up 
me pentarchy, and deprived the decisions of the other powers or 
the unity which was necessary for permanence. The death of 
Alexander I. in 1825 gave a final blow to a league which must 
either have crushed the growth of liberty in Europe, or have led to 
another continental war, not less general and destructive than that 
which had been aroused by the French Revolution. 

II. Eastern Europe and tiie Independence of Greece. 

§ 11. One of the services which the house of Hapsburg rendered 
to Europe was the defence of the eastern frontier against the 
aggressions of the Turks. The victories of Montecuculi and Eugene 
destroyed for ever the terror which the Ottoman arms had once 
inspired. All the successes of Austria, and the treaties of Carlowitz 
(1699) and Passarowitz (1718), by which those successes were 
secured, had been not ooly acquiesced in but eagerly welcomed and 
exulted over by the other European states. The infidel was the 
common enemy of all Christian nations. But in the latter half of 
the 18th century the great eastern question entered a new phase. 
Russia began to make rapid strides southwards and obtained a 
permanent hold upon the Black Sea. The ultimate acquisition of 
Constantinople became an acknowledged object of the house of 
Romanof. Catharine II. had taken a great step in this direction 
by establishing a sort of Russian protectorate over the Christian 
population of Turkey in the treaty of Kutschuk Kainardji; she 
had inscribed over the entrance to the Chersonese “ the way to 
Constantinople;” and she had given the name of Constantino to 
her second grandson as if he were the destined successor of the 
Palffiologi. Alexander I. had pursued the same policy of Regression 
after the treaty of Tilsit, and although the French invasion com¬ 
pelled him to conclude the peace of Bucharest, he succeeded in 
extending his frontier to the Pruth, and in reserving the right of 
Russia to interfere in the domestic affairs of Turkey. But these 
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advances, unlike those of Austria, were by no means welcomed by 
the other powers. The rapid growth to the great Slavonic empire 
was regarded as one of the great dangers of Western Europe. From 
this time the western nations, and especially England and France, 
began to recognise the necessity of supporting the Mohammedan 
Sultan rather than allow Constantinople to fall into the hands of 
the Christian Czar. 

The decline of the Turkish power, as has been seen before, was 
not only due to external defeats at the hands of Austria and Russia, 
but still more to internal disorders. The authority of the Sultan 
was perpetually checked by the haughty independence of the 
dreaded Janissaries, who played the part of the Praitorian guards at 
Rome, and made a puppet of the sovereign whom it was their 
function to defend. Selim III. (1789-1807) had sought to free 
himself from this military oligarchy by forming a new army on the 
European model, and had paid the penalty for his boldness by 
deposition and death. His nephew and successor, Mustafa IV., had 
only ruled a year before he also was murdered. Mahmoud If. 
(1808-1839), a brother of Mustafa, and a man of considerable energy 
and resolution, was compelled to purchase his throne by accepting 
all the demands of the infuriated soldiers, and by promising to 
abandon all thought of reform. It is true that he only awaited the 
first opportunity to break his promise, but in the meanwhile he was 
as powerless as his predecessors. Another source of weakness to 
the Turks was the independence assumed by the pashas of distant 
provinces. Two conspicuous illustrations of this existed in the 
time of Mahmoud. In Egypt, Mehemet Ali, a native of Macedonia, 
had taken advantage of the disturbances that followed the struggle 
between the English and French to obtain his nomination as pasha. 
In that position he had crushed every element of resistance, and 
was able to treat his nominal sovereign as an equal. Nearer home, 
Ali Pasha the famous « Lion of Jannina,” had thrown off the 
bultan s yoke, and was enabled, by the strength of his island fortress, 
to defy the forces that were sent against him. Two other officials, 
the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, who were nominated 
by the 1 orte, were far more under the authority of Russia. 

§ 12. these and other difficulties in the way of Ottoman rule 
must have led to the speedy disruption of the empire, but for the 
military prowess of the Turks and the divisions of the subject 
populations. The four races that inhabited European Turkey— 
Slavs, Roumans, Albanians, and Greeks—were not only hostile to 
each other, but were again subdivided among themselves by 
differences of religion and by geographical boundaries. Of these 
races the most active and intelligent, the Greeks, were also the 
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least numerous. The old inhabitants of Greece had been almost 
lost among the numerous immigrants who had settled in the 
peninsula since its conquest by the Romans. The mass of the 
population consisted of Slavs, and the old name of Peloponnese had 
long given way to the Slavonic appellation of the Morca. In spite 
of this the scholars of western Europe were in the habit of re¬ 
garding tlie Greeks as the descendants of the ancient Hellenes, and 
this was sufficient to secure them general sympathy in a struggle 
against Turkish misrule. At the Congress of Vienna great efforts 
had been made to do something for the cause of the Greeks, and a 
literary society of their admirers (iraiptia rf>t\opov<ro)v) derived 
political importance from the fact that one of its leading members, 
Count Capo dTstria, was secretary to Alexander I. The Czar had 
an obvious interest in the cause, and was believed by many to be 
himself a member of a secret committee of Philhellones. f lhc 
risings in Spain and Naples gave the necessary impulse to a move¬ 
ment which had been already prepared. It was commenced, not in 
Greece itself, but in Moldavia, because that province was near to 
Russia, from which help was confidently expected. The revolt was 
headed by Ipsilanti, an officer in the Russian service, whoso father 
had been Hospodar of Moldavia. Ipsilanti was a Phanariote—i.e. 
ho belonged to one of the old Greek families who lived in the 
Phanar, a suburb of Constantinople. The Phanariotcs had long 
been in intimate connection with Russia, and it was from among 
them that the Porte usually selected the Hospodars of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Ipsilanti’s rising depended entirely for success on 
Russian support, but at the Congress of Laybach Alexander ex¬ 
pressed his disapproval, and it speedily collapsed. The Turks won 
a complete victory at Dragatschan (19 June, 1821), and Ipsilanti 
spent the next seven years in an Austrian prison. But his move¬ 
ment had been the preconcerted signal for another and more 
general rebellion in Greece proper. Under the leadership of 
Kolokotroni, Nikitas, Pietro Bey and others, the people rose all over 
the Morea, and in a few days the Turks were driven to the 
fortresses, where they were speedily besieged. The rich islands of 
the iEgean, Hydra, Ipsara, and Spezzia, espoused the national 
cause, and the skill and daring of thoir sailors gave the Greeks a 
maritime superiority which was of decisive importance in the 
war. AH Pasha, of Jannina, having quarrelled irretrievably with 
the Porte, took the side of the Greeks, though he remained a 
Mohammedan. He rendered considerable service by concentrating 
against himself the main force of the Turks for a year, thus 
leaving the Greeks time to gain a firm position. North of the 
isthmus of Corinth, Odysseus, a famous chieftain of the mountain 
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tribes, revolted against the Turks and barred their passage into 
the Morea. The Porte was wholly unprepared for war, and 
though the garrisons of Patras and Nauplia repulsed their 
besiegers, the important fortress of Tripolitza was taken by storm. 
The Turks could only avenge their disasters by the murder 
of the Greek Patriarch in Constantinople and by massacres of 
the Christian population in Asia Minor. These cruelties led to 
reprisals on the part of the rebels, and gave the war a bloodthirsty 
character. 

At the beginning of the year 1822, a national convention met in 
Piada and drew up a constitution. Tbe executive power was en¬ 
trusted to a convention of five members and the work of legislation 
to a council of seventy. The president of the convention was 
Mavrocordato, the descendant of an old family of Chios, but he was 
regarded with jealousy by the military leaders, and especially by Ko- 
lokotroni. From the first the movement was hampered by personal 
quarrels and divisions. One party looked to Russia for assistance, 
another to England, while several chiefs, notably Odysseus and Pietro 
B ey, were fighting mainly for plunder. A great blow was dealt to 
the cause by the defeat and death of AH Pasha (Feb. 1822), which 
enabled the Turkish army to leave Jannina and to turn against the 
Greeks. In spite of this the balance of success during the year was 
decidedly in favour of the rebels. The Turkish fleet captured the 
island of Chios and massacred or enslaved all the inhabitants, but 
their atrocities were avenged by the destruction of several of their 
largest vessels by fire-ships, in the management of which the islanders 
wore proficient. A grand expedition which Chourchid Pasha, the 
conqueror of Jannina, led into the Morea, was repulsed with such loss 
that the commander had to escape the bowstring by suicide. The 
first siege of Missolonghi was triumphantly defeated, the citadels of 
Athens and Corinth were reduced, and finally, Nauplia (Napoli di 
Romania) was compelled to surrender. 

In spite of these successes it seemed probable that the Greeks 
must ultimately succumb to superior force unless they could obtain 
the active assistance as well as the sympathy of Europe. The 
question of intervention was seriously discussed at the Congress 
of Verona, but in fatal conjunction with the question of Spain. 
Metternich, at this time the guiding spirit of European diplomacy, 
succeeded in representing the movements in the two peninsulas as 
identical in character. Alexander I., the natural champion of Greek 
independence, and a few years ago the professed adherent of liberal 
principles, was worked upon through his dread of revolution. He 
himself declared that he “ discerned the revolutionary march in the 
troubles of the Peloponnese, and from that moment kept aloof from 
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them.” By a curious inversion of interests, the English minister 
Canning, by policy the opponent of Russian influence in Turkey, was 
personally an eager champion of the Greek cause. But he could not 
venture to take the initiative, and the practical result of the Congress 
was a decision that the Greeks, as rebels against legitimate authority, 
should be left to their fate. It is true that the Russian envoy 
protested against the Turkish cruelties, and when satisfaction was 
refused quitted Constantinople. But even this diplomatic rupture 
did not impel Alexander to desert the neutrality that was enjoined 
by his new principles. * 

In 1823 the quarrels among the Greek leaders blazed more fiercely 
than ever. The central government lost all authority and Mavro- 
cordato had to escape to Hydra. Still the Turks were unable to seize 
the advantages offered to them. Omer Brione, the successor of Ali 
in the Pashalic of Jannina, was defeated by the Suliote hero, Marcos 
Bozzaris, who lost his life in the engagement. The threatened attack 
upon Missolonghi was averted by this victory, and in the Morca 
Nikitas succeeded in reducing the citadel of Corinth. In the next 
year a great impulse was given to the rebellion by the efforts of 
foreign enthusiasts. Lord Byron and Colonel Stanhope appeared in 
Greece, and a large loan on the part of foreign capitalists restored 
credit to the constitutional government. Mavrocordato returned, and 
his chief opponent, Kolokotroni, was compelled to submit. At the 
same time Odysseus, who was suspected of intrigues with the Turks, 
was seized and imprisoned at Athens. The Turkish fleet succeeded 
in capturing and devastating the island of Ipsara (July, 1824), but 
Canaria took a signal revenge by destroying more than twenty of 
the enemy’s ships. The European powers began to take an interest 
in a movement that had shown itself so difficult to suppress. Can¬ 
ning expressed the willingness of England to recognise the Greek 
blockade, and Alexander I. proposed that Greece should be divided 
between four Hospodars, who should occupy the same relation to the 
Porte as the rulers of Moldavia and Wallachia. This scheme, how¬ 
ever, offered too many advantages to Russia to be accepted by the 
other powers, and MeUemich succeeded for a time in averting any 
active intervention. 

§ 13. For four years the Greeks had more than held their own, but 
their resources were so limited that victory was as costly to them 
as defeat was to the Turks. And their incorrigible dissensions alien¬ 
ated their foreign supporters. The loans were uselessly squandered, 
and Byron died of fever and disappointment in the swamps of Mis¬ 
solonghi. In 1825 a wholly new character was given to the war by 
the arrival of an army from Egypt. Mehemet Ali, who hoped to 
succeed to the position of the house of Othman, determined to pre- 
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vent the rupture of an empire which he might one day rule. In 
February his son, Ibrahim, landed at Modon with 17,000 men. 
From the first it was evident that the Greeks were no match for the 
Egyptian troops, who had been carefully formed and trained on the 
European model. Ibrahim captured Navarino and Tripolitza, and 
advanced through the Morea to the walls of Nauplia. At the same 
time Redschid Pasha was despatched by the Sultan to resume the 
siege of Missolonghi. Early in 182G Ibrahim joined the Turks, and 
the fate of the town was secured by a rigorous blockade. After 
enduring the most terrible hardships, the garrison made a heroic 
effort to cut their way through the besiegers, and only accident 
prevented their complete success (2 April, 182G). The fall of Mis¬ 
solonghi was followed by the siege of Athens. Another obstinate 
defence was made, but in spite of the assistance rendered by Colonel 
Fabvier, Lord Cochrane, and General Church, Athens had to surrender 
(2 June, 1827). The Greek cause was hopeless unless the European 
powers would interfere, and the old dissensions broke out again. 
Fortunately for the Greeks events had occurred which altered 
the relations of the European states, and frustrated Metternich’s 
determination to uphold the Porte as the champion of legitimate 
authority against revolution. 

§ 14. On the 1st of December, 1825, Alexander I. died suddenly 
on a journey to the Crimea. As he left no children, his natural 
successor was his brother, Constantine, who resided in Warsaw 
as governor of Poland. But Constantine, who had contracted a 
morganatic marriage with a Polish princess, and who was devoid of 
ambition, had in 1822 formally renounced all claims in favour oi 
his younger brother, Nicolas. This renunciation had never been 
made public, and Nicolas, unwilling to act upon it uutil it had 
been confirmed, caused the troops to swear fealty to Constantine, 
as Alexander’s successor. But the elder brother positively refused 
to ascend the throne, and Nicolas was compelled to assume the 
authority that now devolved upon him. But unexpected difficulties 
confronted him. Alexander’s desertion of liberal principles in his 
later years had alienated the affection of his subjects, and a secret 
association had been formed, under Prince Troubetskoi, with the 
object of forming Russia into a federal republic. The uncertainty 
about the succession and the consequent interregnum gave the 
conspirators au unexpected opportunity. They persuaded the 
soldiers that Constantine’s pretended renunciation was a fraud, aud 
that Nicolas was trying to usurp his brother’s throne. The result 
was that, when the troops were called upon to take a new oath of 
fealty, a cry was raised for Constantine, and the tumult went so far 
that artillery had to be employed, and the disloyal regiments wero 
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almost destroyed before they would yield. The conspiracy was 
now discovered and its leaders punished. 

The accession of Nicolas brought with it a complete change in 
both the internal and foreign politics of Russia. From the first 
moment he abandoned the system pursued by his predecessors from 
Peter the Great downwards. Instead of attempting to civilise 
Russia by introducing the customs and laws of western Europe, he 
showed himself an anient partisan of all the old national institu¬ 
tions, and especially of the Greek church. The Russian language 
was ordered to be taught in the German and Polish provinces, and 
a knowledge of it was essential for a place in the public service. If 
a foreigner married a Russian their children must be educated in 
the faith of the latter. The zeal for proselytism only just stopped 
short of actual persecution. At the same time Nicolas claimed to 
be the head and protector of all members of the Greek church 
outside his own dominions. It was evident that his attitude in the 
eastern question would be very different from that of Alexander 
and that it would be determined by the interests of Russia rather 
than by the principles of legitimacy. The Holy Alliance had been 
shaken by tho conduct of Canning; it was shattered by the 
accession of Nicolas. Mettemich lost the control of Europeau 
diplomacy which he had contrived to hold for the last ten years. 

Canning lost no time in sending Wellington to St. Petersburg to 
discuss the question of Greece with the Czar. At first Nicolas 
haughtily declared that his relations with the Porte concerned no 
other power, but he soon saw the advantage of making England his 
accomplice in a partition of Turkey. In April, 1826, a secret con¬ 
vention was signed, which arrauged that Greece should be formed 
into a regular state, but should pay tribute to tho Sultan. In case 
of refusal the two powers were to compel the Porte to accept these 
terms. The other powers were to be invited to join the alliance. 

§ 16. At the same time Nicolas had other matters to settle with 
the Sultan, and- Mahmoud H. played into his hands by choosing 
this very moment for the reforms which he had been meditating 
ever since his accession. He issued an ordinance altering the 
constitution of the Janissaries, though it left the existing members 
of the corps in enjoyment of their privileges. The. result was a 
general mutiny on the 14th of June. But the Sultan was prepan d 
for extreme measures. He produced the sacred standard of the 
prophet and called upon all true believers to support4um. A 
wholesale massacre of the Janissaries followed, and tlre^i$une was 
abolished for ever. Mahmoud now set to work to raise a new 
army, which was to consist of 250,000 men armed and trained like 
European troops. But a long time must elapse before such an 
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elaborate scheme could be carried out, and meanwhile Turkey was 
defenceless. This compelled the Sultan to accept all the demands 
of Nicolas in the convention of Ackermaun (October, 1826). The 
treaty of Bucharest was confirmed, and it was agreed that the 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia should be chosen for seven 
years, that they should rule with a council of Boyars in complete 
independence of the Porte, and that they could not be deposed 
without the consent of Russia. Servia was to elect its own prince 
and the Sultau was not to interfere in its internal affairs. Russia 
was to occupy the fortresses on the east coast of the Black Sea, 
and Russian ships had the right of entering all Turkish waters. 

§ 16. One of the Sultan’s motives for such abject compliance was 
a desire to separate Russia from England on the Greek question. 
But Nicolas was the last man to be turned from his course by an 
exhibition of weakness, and the negotiations were actively pro¬ 
secuted at a conference in London. Metternich resolutely refused 
to countenance rebellion in any form, and induced Frederick William 
of Prussia to adhere to the programme of the Holy Alliance. In 
France the moderate Louis XVIII. had been succeeded by the 
reactionary Charles X., but the strong French sympathy with the 
Greeks induced the government to disregard the danger of revolu¬ 
tion and to join Russia and England. On the 6th of July, 1827, 
the three powers concluded the treaty of London, which was based 
on the previous convention of April, 1826. Greece was to be 
tributary but otherwise independent; hostilities were to cease 
immediately; aud if the Sultan failed to accept the mediation of 
the powers within a month, the latter would recognise the eutiro 
independence of Greece. This treaty, which was forced upon 
Canning by the fear of allowing Russia to interfere single-handed, 
was his last conspicuous act. He died on the 8th of August, and 
the Tories gradually regained the upper hand in the ministry. 

The Sultan, whose hopes of success had been raised by the 
capture of Missolonghi and Athens, haughtily refused to admit 
the right of any power to interfere between himself and his 
rebellious subjects. Ibrahim at this time received large reinforce¬ 
ments, which were brought to Navarino by an Egyptian fleet from 
Alexandria. He received orders to wage a war of extermination in the 
Morea, and he acted up to the letter of his instructions. Meanwhile 
the allied fleets of England, France, and Russia had appeared on 
the sceue to enforce the treaty of London. The admirals called 
upon Ibr&hhn to cease hostilities, and entered the harbour ol 
Navarino to compel his submission. In these circumstances a 
battle was inevitable, and in four hours the whole Egyptian fleet 
was utterly destroyed (20 October, 1827). Mehemet Ali was 
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compelled to recall bis son. Such active mediation had not been 
anticipated in England, where the ministers alluded to the battle 
as “an untoward event.” But the Greeks, whose cause seemed 
on the very verge of collapse, received the news with frautic 
enthusiasm. Mahmoud II. complained bitterly of the outrage, 
and expressed his determination not to yield. In December the 
ambassadors of the allied powers had to leave Constantinople. 

§ 17. That the battle of Navarino really proved an “ untoward 
event” to English interests, was due mainly to the conduct of 
the ministers, who abandoned the policy of Canning and allowed 
Russia to attack Turkey single-handed, the very thing which he 
had striven to avoid. No opposition was made to the election 
of the Russian nominee. Capo d’Istria, as president by the Greek 
national assembly. Nicolas was eager to seize the advantages 
offered to him by the vacillation of England and the destruction of 
the Janissaries. Time was required to collect the resources of so 
vast a country as Russia, but in April, 1828, war was declared, and 
in May 150,000 Russian troops under Wittgenstein crossed the 
Pruth. To the astonishment of Europe the campaign was a 
complete failure. The Turks wisely restricted their efforts to the 
defence of fortresses, in which they have always excelled. The 
Russians spent so much time in the siege of Schumla, Varna, and 
Silistria, that winter compelled them to retreat before they had 
achieved anything beyond the reduction of Varna. The simulta¬ 
neous campaign in Asia was more fortunate, and Paskiewitscb, 
who had already made a great name in the wars with Persia, 
captured the strong fortresses of Kars aud Achalzik, which the 
Turks regarded as impregnable. At the same time the with¬ 
drawal of Ibrahim and his Egyptian troops enabled the Greeks once 
more to hold their own in the peninsula. Still, on the whole the 
Russians had failed, and Metternicb endeavoured to take advantage 
of this to arrange a peace which should save Turkey from humili¬ 
ation. But France and Prussia declined to support him, and even 
Wellington, who was now at the head of the English ministry, 
would not take any active steps to check the advance of Russia. 

In 1829 the command of the Russian army was transferred 
from Wittgenstein to Diebitsch, a native of Silesia. His plan was 
to cover the Turkish fortresses and to push on with his main 
force across the Balkans. A complete victory over the newly- 
appointed Vizier, Redschid Pasha, was followed by the surrender of 
Silistria (30 June). The passage of the Balkans, a military feat 
which the Russians had never yet attempted, was successfully 
accomplished, and on the 19th of August Diebitsch appeared before 
Adrianople. But his troops had suffered so much from hunger and 
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disease that he was only followed by about 13,0UU men, ami a 
resolute attack on the part of the Turks must have resulted :u Ins 
utter ruin. Fortunately, his marvellous achievement, and the 
Approach of the enemy to so short a distance from his capital, over¬ 
came the courage of Mahmoud II., and he concluded the treaty of 
Adrianople on the 14th of September. Russia resigned all conquests 
except some islands at the mouth of the Dauube and a stiip of 
territory in Asia which included the fortress of Achalzik. These 
acquisitions, though small, were of considerable strategical im¬ 
portance. The Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia were to be 
appointed for life, they were to have independent sovereign |K>\ver, 
and no Mussulman might reside in these provinces, which became 
practically appendages of Russia. The navigation of the Danube 
was to be free, and the vessels of neutral powers were to be allowed 
to pass through the Dardanelles. The Porte accepted the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty of London with regard to Greece. 

§ 18. Another conference in London undertook to settle the 
affairs of the new state, and issued a protocol on the subject in 
February, 1830. A tardy and ill-timed regard for Turkish sensi¬ 
tiveness gave Greece a niggardly frontier, extending from the Gull 
of Volo on the east to the mouth of the river Aspro on the west. 
The government was to be a constitutional monarchy, and the 
crown was offered to Leopold of Saxt-Coburg, the widower of 
Princess Charlotte of England. After some hesitation he refused 
it, and during the interregnum Capo d’lstria continued to rule. 
The latter was suspected of aiming at the crown himself, and the 
opposition to him became so vehement that it led to civil war. 
The Greek licet was burnt by Miaulis to prevent its being used by 
the Russians to support the President. Soon afterwards Caj>o dTstria 
was assassinated (Oct. 1831). At last the allied powers agreed to 
extend the frontier on the west from the Aspro to Art a, and 
found an aspirant to the throne in Otho I., a youuger son of the 
king of Bavaria. In 1833 he landed at Nauplia, but two years 
elapsed before he really undertook the work of government, and 
fixed upon Athens as his capital. 


III. France under Charles X. and the Revolution of 1830. 

§ 19. The reaction in France which commenced with the death 
of the duke of Berry was carried to its height by the ministry 
of Villele. The expedition to Spain in 1823 was so completely 
successful that a royalist chamber was elected and its existence 
prolonged for seven years. On the 16tli of September, 1824, Louis 
XVlil. died. Ho had never been popular in France, and he was 
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not a strong ruler; but there can be no doubt that he displayed 
creditable wisdom and self-restraint. He disapproved of the re¬ 
action and foresaw the disasters that it would bring upon his 
successor, but he was too weak to resist the pressure of his 
ministers and his own family. The count of Artois, who now 
became king, was imbued with all the prejudices and prepossessions 
of the old regime, aud he had none of his brother’s power of seeing 
when it was necessary to yield. He contrasts with Louis XVIII. as 
James II. did with Charles II. But his first measures were popular, 
lie expressed his determination to uphold the Charter, he removed 
the censorship of the press, and he restored to Louis Philippe, the 
son of Philippe Egalitd, the great possessions of the house of 
Orleans and the title of Royal Highness. But before long he 
showed his real intentions. The ministry of Villfele was retained, 
more than 150 officers of the Empire were dismissed from the army, 
and the Jesuits, though still proscribed by law, were allowed to 
return to France and to resume their control of education. The 
enormous sum of 100,000,000 francs was raised to compensate the 
losses of the emigrants; and in spite of vigorous opposition the 
scheme was adopted by the submissive chambers. But it was the 
king’s devotion to the Church that raised the bitterest discontent. 
The open patronage of the Jesuits, the gorgeous processions through 
the streets, in which the king himself took part, and a law which 
proposed to punish sacrilege with death, aroused uncompromising 
hostility in a city where the teaching of Voltaire still prevailed. In 
1825 the funeral of General Foy, the most eloquent leader of the 
opposition, gave an opportunity for a grand liberal demonstration. 
To silence criticism the government brought in a new law to shackle 
the press, but it was received with such disfavour in both chambers 
that it had to be withdrawn. In 1827, while the king was re¬ 
viewing the national guard, a cry was raised of “ Down with the 
Jesuits! ” and the force was broken up. Yillele now determined on 
a last effort to maintain his power. The chamber of deputies was 
dissolved and seventy-six new peers were created. But the new 
elections went completely against the government, and the liberals 
secured a majority of 428 to 125. The king was compelled to give 
way, and Villdlc was dismissed (Jan. 3, 1828). 

§ 20. A moderate ministry now came into office under the 
presidency of M. de Martignac. A law was introduced which 
imposed only slight restrictions upon the press, and a number of 
ordinances were issued against the Jesuits. But Martignac found 
that he had a very diflicult position to occupy. Charles X. re¬ 
garded the ministers as forced upon him, and refused to give them 
his confidence. At the same time the majority of deputies were 
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hostile to them for not carrying liberal measures, which their 
relations to the king made impossible. Martiguac wished to 
strengthen the monarchy, and to give stability to the constitution, 
by freeing the provinces from the excessive preponderance of the 
capital. Early in 1829 he brought forward a proposal to give to 
colleges in the communes and departments some control over the 
authority of the mayors and prefects. But this was not well 
received by the liberals, who had matters their own way in Paris, 
and who feared the preponderance of conservative and clerical 
influence in the country. On the 30th of July, 1829, the king 
dissolved the chambers, and seized the opportunity to di.-miss 
Martignac and his colleagues. He had convinced himself that 
concessions only encouraged more extreme demands, and he was 
determined not to yield. At the head of the new ministry was 
Prinee Jules de Polignac, the son of Maiie Antoinette’s favourite, 
and the representative of the emigrant nobles. The choice was an 
unfortunate one, as Polignac was inca|>able as well as unpopular, 
but it was dictated to some extent by foreign politics. It was just 
at this time that Russia and Turkey were negotiating at Adriauoplo, 
and Austria and England were anxious to prevent the former from 
obtaining excessive advantages from its victory. Martignac had 
been altogether on the side of Russia, and one of his chief supporters 
had been Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian envoy at Paris. Polignac 
was a personal friend of Wellington, the head of the Tory ministry 
in England, and this contributed to his elevation. Still more un¬ 
fortunate was the choice of the minister of war, General Bourmont. 
who had deserted to the allies at the beginning of the battle of 
Waterloo, an act which the French could neither forget nor 
forgive. 

The appointment of the new ministry was greet, d with general 
indignation. Lafayette came forward as the leader of the agitation, 
and formed a secret sooiety with the name Aide toi et le del t'aidera, 
which exorcised considerable influence over the elections. When 
the chambers met in March, 1830, the liberals had an over¬ 
whelming majority among the deputies. Their leaders were Royer- 
Cpjlard and Gru^aJ., the representatives of the constitutional 
theorists or doctrinaires , and the former was elected president. A 
number of royalist peel's, influenced either by jealousy of Polignac 
or by Russian intrigues, deserted the ministry, and an address 
expressing waut of confidence was carried by large majorities. 
Charles X. dissolved the chambers again, and determined to make 
a bold bid for popularity by an expedition against the Dey of 
Algiers, who had insulted the French consul. The.French, have 
tUimi^to-yery eager for military glory, and it was hoped that 
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the news of a brilliant success just at the time of the election 
would secure a majority for the government. But the scheme was 
too obvious not to be seen through, and unforeseen accidents 
postponed the expected triumph until the elections were over 
(4 July). A chamber was returned which was still more hostile to 
the government than its predecessor. Matters had now reached a 
crisis, but Charles X. was resolute to make no concessions. On 
the 25th of July a ministerial conference at St. Cloud drew up the 
celebrated Ordinances, which were issued on the next day. The 
press was subjected to a strict censorship and the chief liberal 
papers were suppressed. The number of electors was diminished 
by raising the property qualification, and elections were to be no 
longer direct but indirect. The recently chosen chamber was 
dissolved before it had even met, and a new one was summoned for 
the 8th of September. These exceptional measures were justified 
by the 14th article of the Charter—“The king makes regulations 
and ordinances fur the execution of the laws and the safety of the 

Sta §21. The Ordinances were wholly unexpected in Paris, where the 
first feeling was one of stupefied astonishment. If the government 
had been hilly prepared for active measures, an easy triumph was 
assured. But there were only 12,000 troops in the capital, and the 
command was in the hands of Marmont, who was unpopular among 
the soldiers as a traitor to Napoleon, and who personally disap¬ 
proved of the Ordinances. The first opposition came from the 
journalists, headed by Thiers and Mignet, who refused to recognise 
the suppression of their papers as a legal act. The liberal deputies 
assembled at the house of Casimir Perier, but they distrusted the 
chances of a popular revolt, and contented themselves with a written 
protest against the dissolution of a chamber which had never met. 
Among the citizens there were bolder spirits. The manufactories 
were closed, the workmen crowded the streets, and a number of 
collisions with the troops occurred on the 28th of July. Marmont 
advised concessions, but Charles X., who had gone on a hunting-party 
as if nothing was happening, sent him orders to stand firm. On the 
29th came the decisive conflict. Lafayette, who was absent when 
the Ordinances were issued; hurried back to Paris and assumed the 
command of the national guard. The troops were concentrated to 
defend the Tuileries, the Louvre, and the Palais Royal, and an 
obstinate conflict took place, in which much blood was shed. At 
last Marmont’s indecision allowed the populace to gain possession ot 
the Louvre, from which the long gallery admitted them to the 
Tuileries. So strong was the feeling against disgracing the revolt, 
that the treasures of the nalace were left undisturbed, and a man 
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who was detected in the act of plunder was promptly executed 
By the evening Paris was in the hands of the mob. 

When the news of these events reached St. Cloud the old king 
was at last compelled to recognise the necessity of concessions. 
Polignac was dismissed, and the duke of Mortemart, a moderate 
man and acceptable to the Russian court, was appointed in his 
place. Mortemart lost no time in sending to Paris and announcing 
the revocation of the Ordinances. But it was too late. The 
deputies had recovered their courage when the victory had been 
won for them, and had entrusted the provisional government to a 
municipal commission, of which Lafayette, Laffitte, Casimir Pdrier 
and Gdrard were members. They refused to recognise Mortemart, 
and declared that " the stream of blood which has flowed in 
Charles X.’s name has separated him from France for ever.” The 
respectable bourgeoisie wished to secure themselves against anarchy 
and to form a durable government. The establishment of a 
republic would inevitably excite the enmity of the great power*, 
would lead to another European war, and probably to a third 
restoration. These considerations urged all moderate men to 
maintain a monarchical government in France. Fortunately they 
had not far to look for a suitable candidate for the throne. The 
duke of Orleans had been the ackuowledgid patron of the liberal 
party ever since his return to France in 1815, and the favour shown 
to him by Charles X. had failed to draw him any closer to the 
older branch of his family. He was a Bourbon and therefore might 
be expected to satisfy the scruples of the monarchical states of 
Europe. At the same time he would owe his power altogether to 
the popular choice, and could hardly venture upon unconstitutional 
government. Laffitte and Thiers were his active supporters, and 
found no difficulty in gaining over the majority of the deputies. 
Messengers were sent to Neuilly, where the duke was then resid¬ 
ing, to ask him to undertake the office of Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom until the chambers could meet to secure the observance of 
the Charter. Louis Philippe, whose role was to profess a becoming 
want of ambition, waited to consult Talleyrand, on whose diplo¬ 
matic experience he relied to conciliate the European courts. On 
receiving his approval, he at once journeyed to Paris and accepted 
the proffered office. At the same time, to secure himself on both 
sides, he sent a letter through Mortemart to assure Charles X. of 
his fidelity. The king placed such confidence in these treacherous 
professions that he confirmed the duke’s appointment, and thus 
helped to drive his own supporters to the side of the usurper. The 
municipal commission, which was suspected of republican ten¬ 
dencies, was not informed of the action of the deputies until all 
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had been settled. Lafayette, however, was soon won over by Louis 
Philippe’s professions, and the name of Orleans was so popular in 
Paris that opposition was out of the question. 

§ 22. Charles X. was still confident that his crown was secure, 
hut the anxiety of the duchess of Berry for the safety of her son 
induced him to move from St. Cloud to the Trianon and thence to 
Rambouillet. There he was persuaded that his own unpopularity 
endangered the dynasty, and both he and the Dauphin abdicated in 
favour of the duke of Bordeaux (1 August). The duke of Orleans, 
whose honesty was still relied upon, was asked to assume the 
regency for the infant king. But Louis Philippe now saw the 
crown within his grasp, and was determined to drive his rivals 
from the kingdom. The cry was raised that Charles X. meditated 
an attack upon Paris, and a mob of 60,000 men marched upon 
Rambouillet. At last Charles realised the treachery of his relative 
and gave up all hope. His misfortunes were respected by the 
people as he journeyed to Cherbourg, whence he sailed to England, 
and for the second time took up his residence at Holy rood. On 
the 3rd August the French chambers were opened, and on the 7th 
they had decided the future of France. The crown was declared 
vacant through the abdication of Charles X.-an l the Dauphin, and 
no allusion was made to the duke of Bordeaux. By 219 to 33 
votes Louis Philippe was raised to the throne with the title of 
“ King of the French.” The Roman Catholic church was no 
longer to be privileged, and all forms of religion were placed on an 
equal footing; the censorship of the press was abolished; the king 
was forbidden to suspend any law, to appoint extraordinary 
tribunals, or to employ foreign troops; indirect election was 
abolished ; deputies were to be chosen for five years; the sessions of 
the peers were to be public, and the peers nominated by Charles X. 
were struck off the list; the chambers were to have the right of 
initiating laws as well as the king, the tricolour was substituted for 
the white flag. On the 9th of August, Louis Philippe was formally 
enthroned in the Palais Bourbon. He found little difficulty in 
procuring the recognition of the European courts, which were only 
too pleased that the dangers of a republican government in France 
had been avoided. England was the first to approve a change 
which was a flattering imitation of her own institutions, and which 
seemed to ensure a preponderating influence in the neighbouring 
state. The last sovereign to acknowledge Louis Philippe was the 
Czar of Russia. 
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IV. Liberal Movements in Europe. 

§ 23. The contrast between the two Revolutions through which 
France had passed is conspicuously illustrated by the difference in 
their results, and this difference is nowhere more obvious than in 
England. The reaction after the death of Louis XVI. and the 
reign of terror effectually stayed the progress of English liberties. 
Pitt abandoned the reforming projects of his earlier years, the 
government adopted a sternly repressive attitude, the Tories obtained 
almost uninterrupted rule for forty years, and the Whigs became a 
powerless and discredited minority. But the Revolution of 1830 
fascinated, instead of repelling, the English people. Wellington's 
ministry fell, and the Whigs came into office under Lord Grey. The 
Reform Bill of 1832, the first great step in extending to the masses 
the liberties that had been won in 1G88, was carried by the over¬ 
whelming pressure of public opinion, and the House of Lords did 
not dare to persist in its opposition. Throughout Europe the 
oxamplo of the French exercised a similar influence, and encouraged 
the liberal party to shake off the trammels that had been imposed 
by the Congress of Vienna and the Holy Alliance. The inde¬ 
pendence of Belgium, the rising in Poland, the advance of consti¬ 
tutional principles in several of the German states, the movements 
in Italy, Switzerland, and Portugal, were all more or less direct 
results of the July Revolution. 

§ 24. The treaty of Vienna had united Hollaud and Belgium into 
a single kingdom under William I., who had previously been stadt- 
liolder of Holland. In doing this the congress had been actuated 
by purely political motives, and had paid no regard whatever to 
the interests or wishes of the peoples they dealt with. But the 
differences which had divided the Netherlands into two halves in 
the 16th century had by no means been removed by the lapse of 
300 years. The second branch of the House of Orange was not 
likely to succeed where William the Silent and Maurice of Nassau 
had failed. The Dutch were bigoted Calvinists, the Belgians were 
equally devoted to Roman Catholicism; the northern provinces 
wore essentially Teutonic, the southern were inclined to the 
civilisation and language of the Romance lands that lay near 
them; Holland was a trading, Belgium a manufacturing country. 
William I., by his obvious preference of his Dutch subjects, had 
intensified rather than removed these natural differences. The 
Dutch, though their numbers were smaller, had an equal number of 
representatives with the Belgians, and the constitution was forced 
upon the latter in spite of their protests. The Belgians were 
saddled with the burden of the national debt of the northern state. 
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The clergy were alienated by the establishment of secular education 
under state control, and by the placing of the Roman Catholic and 
Calvinist churches upon an equal footing. A close alliance was 
formed between the clerical and the liberal parties, and this alliance, 
though as unnatural as the state itself, was none the less formidable. 
Ever since 1828 the opposition had been growing in strength, and 
bad been encouraged rather than appeased by the concessions which 
had been extorted from the king. 

Matters were in this state when the news arrived of the Revolu¬ 
tion in Paris. For three weeks the quiet prevailed that precedes 
the storm. On the 25th of August a performance of the “ Mute 
of Portici,” an opera of which the plot centres round the revolt of 
Masaniello, was followed by a rising in Brussels. The residences 
of Van Maanen and other unipolar ministers were sacked, and the 
troops, when they were at last called out, were driven back to their 
barracks. The government practically abdicated its functions aud 
made no further efforts to restore order. A national guard was 
formed which speedily made itself master of the capital. A pro¬ 
visional government of some of the chief citizens opened nego¬ 
tiations with the king. But the movement had gone too far to be 
contented with concessions which might have been welcomed a 
month before. The example of Brussels was followed by the other 
towns, and in some, e.g. Venders, the mob was guilty of revolu¬ 
tionary excesses. William I., though determined to maintain his 
rights, found it necessary to temporise, and sent his eldest son, 
William prince of Orange, to calm the rebels with promises. The 
prince went so far as to suggest the legislative and administrative 
independence of Belgium under the Dutch crown. The king 
showed no hostility to the scheme, but reserved a definite settle¬ 
ment for the meeting of the States-General, which he summoned at 
the Hague on the 13th of September. 

There would have been no difficulty in carrying through the 
States-General the scheme of a separate legislature and administra¬ 
tion, as the Dutch were quite as eager for it as the Belgians. But 
the king was really determined not to give way, and the Dutch 
deputies did not like to thwart him. The matter was not even 
discussed, and William I. went so far as to recal Van Maanen, whom 
he had previously dismissed. The Belgians felt that they had been 
duped, and the rebellion was carried on with new vigour. This 
time the LiSgeois took the lead. Marching to Brussels, 0 they esta¬ 
blished a new and more democratic provisional government. Prince 
Frederick, the king’s second son, who had been collecting troops 
while his elder brother was negotiating, attacked Brussels but was 
repulsed. The Belgian soldiers espoused the national cause, and the 
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Dutch troops were expelled from most of the fortresses. Antwerp, 
Maestricht, and the citadel of Ghent alone remained in their hands. 
The States-General, alarmed at the course of events, now hastened to 
decree the legislative and administrative separation, but it was too 
late. On the 5th of October the provisional government proclaimed 
the independence of Belgium, appointed a commission to draw up a 
constitution, and summoned a national congress to meet at Brussels. 
Four days later they declared that the House of Orange had forfeited 
all claims upon Belgium. If they had had their own way, they 
would probably have established a republic. But the clerical party, 
hitherto thrown into the background by its liberal allies, showed its 
strength in the elections to the national congress, and secured the 
return of a moderate majority. 

§ 25. The Belgian question excited the keenest interest in 
Europe, and there was a fear lest it might revive a general war. 
The liberal party was known to desire the re-union of Belgium with 
France, and this would have been a signal for general hostilities. But 
Louis Philippe hastened to purchase the recognition of the great 
powers by promising not to accept the Belgian crown or to allow the 
erection of a republic. Nicolas of Russia was inclined to support 
William I., who had appealed for the aid of the five powers, but his 
hands were full with the contemporary Polish revolution. The 
Tory ministry in England, which might have backed up the Czar, 
was hampered by the growing i>ower of the Liberals, and moreover, 
the interests of English commerce and manufactures demanded the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. Prussia was afraid lest the 
revolutionary movement might extend to its Rhine provinces, and 
Austria was anxious about Poland and Italy. The result was, that 
the principles of the Holy Alliance were abandoned, and the great 
powers adopted, for the first time, the policy of non-intervention. 
A conference of ministers, of which Talleyrand was the guiding 
spirit, met in London, and its first protocol (4 Nov.) called upon 
Holland and Belgium to accept an armistice, which was done. 

The national congress met at Brussels on the 10th of November, 
and determined to act as much as possible in accord with the 
London conference. It was decreed that Belgium should be an 
independent state, the delicate question of Luxemburg being re¬ 
served ; that the government should be a monarchy; that the 
house of Orange should be excluded from the throne ; and that the 
legislature should consist of two chambers. These decrees, and 
especially the abandonment of republican designs, were acceptable 
to the powers, and on the 20th of December the London conference 
accepted the principle of Belgian independence. Early in 1831 the 
* bases de separatum * were drawn up, which preserved to Holland 
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the boundaries of 1790 with Luxemburg, and imposed upon Belgium 
one half of the Dutch debt. These terms were accepted by 
William I., but were protested against by the Belgian congress. 
I he Belgians refused to give up their hold upon Luxemburg, and 
the Dutch retained Antwerp. 

The congress now proceeded to draw up a new constitution and 
to elect a king. Their choice fell upon the duke of Nemours, the 
second son ot Louis Philippe. But the French connection was dis¬ 
tasteful to the other powers, and Louis Philippe was compelled by 
prudence to decline the offer. On the 4th of June the Belgians 
chose Leopold of Saxe Coburg, the widower of the English Princess 
Charlotte. The London conference now issued a new protocol 
(27 June) containing 18 articles, which gave Belgium more favour¬ 
able boundaries, left Luxemburg in statu quo , and made the country 
responsible only for its own debt and for a share of that which had 
been jointly contracted. These terms having been approved by 
the congress, Leopold accepted the crown, proceeded to Belgium, 
and swore to accept the constitution. William I. protested bitterly 
against the 18 articles, and on this ground the representatives of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia postponed their recognition of Leopold. 

While Leopold was engaged in a tour through his new kingdom, 
be was disagreeably surprised by the news that a Dutch army 
had crossed the frontier. The Belgians, trusting in the support of 
Europe, were wholly unprepared for war, and their troops were routed 
in every engagement. On August 11th Leopold himself was com¬ 
pletely defeated at Tirlemont and escaped with difficulty to Mechlin. 
But on the first news of hostilities a French army under Marshal 
Gdrard marched into Belgium, while an English fleet appeared in 
the Scheldt. Tbe Dutch were compelled to retire and to conclude 
an armistice. But their energetic action bad the desired result of 
obtaining more favourable terms from the powers. On October 14th 
the London conference issued 24 articles, by which Limburg on the 
right of the Meuse was ceded to Holland and Walloon Luxemburg 
to Belgium, and the latter country was to pay 8,400,000 florins a 
year towards the debt. With great reluctance the Belgians accepted 
these altered conditions, and on November 15th all the powers except 
Russia recognised the kingdom of Belgium. But William I., 
obstinately trusting to the friendship of the Czar, would have nothing 
to do with the 24 articles. Even when Nicolas, in May, 1832, at last 
accepted the protocol of November 15, the Dutch king refused to give 
way. II was necessary to employ force; an English fleet blockaded 
the coast of Holland, and Marshal Gerard laid siege to Antwerp. 
After an heroic defence. General Chasstf, the commander of the gar¬ 
rison, was compelled to capitulate on December 23rd. On May 21, 
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1833, a preliminary treaty was arranged which put an eml to hos¬ 
tilities. But it was not till January 22, 1839, that William I. 
finally consented to accept the 24 articles in a definitive treaty. 
Meanwhile Leopold had married in 1832 the eldest daughter of 
Louis Philippe, and had utilised the period of peace to establish an 
orderly constitutional government in Belgium, under which the 
moral and material welfare of the kingdom made rapid progress. 

§ 2G. The kingdom of Poland, which the congress of Vienna had 
called into being, and to which Alexander I. had presented a con¬ 
stitution on the model of the French Charter, was as artificial a 
creation as the kingdom of the Netherlands. Ruled by a Russian 
viceroy, it could hardly be termed a kingdom, and it comprised only 
a small part of the old Poland. The constitution was utterly un- 
suitcd to a country which possessed no middle class to mediate 
between the crowd of nobles and serfs. Moreover, constitutional 
checks were inconsistent with the habits and traditions of Russian 
despotism. The grand-duke Constantine, who had preferred his 
government at Warsaw to the throne of the Czars, had already 
broken through the letter of the constitution, and several conspira¬ 
cies had been detected and punished, when the French Revolution 
gave a new impulse to the undying love of national independence. 

In the dusk of the evening of November 29, 1830, a number of 
young men attacked the residence of the viceroy. Several officers 
were killed, but Constantine himself escaped to join the Russian 
troops. The citizens of Warsaw rose at the signal, and the Polish 
soldiers came over to their side. Constantine made no effort 
to put down the rebellion, and was allowed to depart from the 
province without molestation. 

The first step in the revolution had been successful, and Poland 
was free. But from this moment the want of unanimity, which was 
ultimately fatal to the movement, began to show itself. Chlopicki, 
who had won renown in the Napoleonic wars, assumed the command 
of the army, but he was out of sympathy with the people, and eager 
to make terms with the Czar. At the head of the provisional • 
government was Adam Czartoriski, a descendant of the great house 
of Jngellon, but wanting in decision and ability. In the diet which 
met on the 18th of December, parties were hopelessly divided. The 
extreme revolutionists wished to push on as rapidly as possible, and 
to kindle the flames of insurrection in all the provinces that had 
once belonged to Poland. But the moderate party was afraid of 
alienating Austria and Prussia, and hoped, by laying stress on the 
breaches of the constitution, to secure the support of the western 
powers. The result was that the rebellion remained stationary, and 
envoys were sent to make terms with Nicolas. The Czar refused 
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all concessions, demanded immediate submission, and ordered Die- 
bitsch to advance with an army into Poland. On receipt of this 
answer, Chlopicki resigned his command, and was succeeded by the 
honest but incapable Radziwill. The diet now proceeded to decree 
the deposition of Nicolas, but, to gratify the western powers, 
announced that Poland should remain a constitutional monarchy. 
All hopes of foreign intervention, however, proved futile. Louis 
Philippe took advantage of the Polish difficulty to extort his 
recognition from the Czar, and the other states thought only of 
excluding Russian influence in the settlement of the Belgian 
question. 

In February, 1831, Diebitsch, with 114,000 men, crossed the fron¬ 
tier and marched against Praga, the bulwark of Warsaw on the side 
of the Vistula. Now followed a heroic struggle which casts a ray 
of glory upon the last days of Poland. In one battle after another 
the Russians were foiled by the resolute courage of their opponents. 
The cholera broke out among the besiegers, and carried off Diebitsch 
on the 10th of June, and the grand-duke Constantine a month 
later. Paskiewitsch, who now assumed the command, determined 
to cross the Vistula lower down, and to take Warsaw in tho rear. 
His plans were aided by the bitterness of party'quarrels among 
the Poles. The democrats had alienated the nobles by proposing 
tho emancipation of the serfs. The generals who had defeated 
Diebitsch were accused of treachery. Moderate men were still led 
away by the futile hope of French intervention. A rising in 
Lithuania, which might yet have turned the current of success, 
was allowed to fail for want of support. Finally, the democratic 
party gained the upper hand in Warsaw, expelled Cznrtoriski and 
the existing government, put to death all who were suspected 
of treachery, and gave dictatorial power to its own leader, 
Krukowiecki. While these events were going on, the enemy were 
at the gates, and resistance became impossible. On September 8th 
# Warsaw capitulated to Paskiewitsch, and on the 28th General 
Rudiger entered Krakau. The remnants of the heroic defenders of 
Warsaw escaped to Prussian territory, where they were disarmed 
and dispersed as exiles to France and other parts of Europe. 
Poland was deprived of its constitution, and became a Russian 
province with Paskiewitsch as governor. An amnesty was 
promised by Nicolas, but the exceptions were 60 numerous that it 
might as well have been withheld. It was computed that in 1832 
80,000 Poles were sent to Siberia. The keenest sympathy was 
excited in Europe by the fate of a country which had fought so 
bravely for a liberty which it did not deserve. 

§ 27. The great evil in Germany at this period was the want of 
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unity. Material prosperity was obstructed, not only by the closing 
of the mouths of the Rhine and Danube, but also by the strict 
customs regulations of the numerous petty states. An attempt had 
been made to remedy this evil by the arrangement of a Zollvcrcin , 
or customs union. This was concluded first between Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, and in 1829 was joined by Prussia and the northern 
states. The Revolution of 1830 exercised a marked influence in 
Germany, but unfortunately it hindered rather than promoted 
union. A number of isolated movements broke out to demand 
constitutional privileges for individual states. It is imj)ossible to 
trace in detail the petty revolutions by which concessions were 
extorted from the rulers of Brunswick, Hanover, Saxony, Hesse, 
etc. In Austria and Prussia no disturbances took place, although 
a distinct impulse was given to national independence iu Hungary. 
Metternich, however, was alarmed by the prospect of danger to his 
principles of government, and the machinery of the Confederation 
was once more put in working to repress the progress of reform. 
In 1832 the diet confirmed the Carlsbad decrees, forbade all 
popular assemblies and festivals, and promised military assistance 
to any government that was threatened by revolution. The foolish 
attempt of a few enthusiasts to attack the diet at Frankfort (April, 
1833) gave a great impulse to the reaction. Russia now sought to 
exercise that influence in Germany which the treaty of Vienna 
had given her. In September, 1833, the Czar met the emperor of 
Austria and the crown-prince of Prussia at MUnchengratz in 
Bohemia. The eastern powers formed a natural league to resist 
the liberal tendencies of England and France. | The result of this 
meeting was the holding of a ministerial conference at Vienna 
under the presidency of Metternich. Here it was decided that the 
sovereign of each state in the Confederation should defend his 
rights against the encroachments of the chambers, that military 
force should be employed when necessary, that a judicial court 
should be created to decide all disputes V»etween rulers and 
their subjects, and that the universities and the press should 
be carefully watched. By these means liberal tendencies were 
repressed, and the cultivated classes of Germany, excluded from 
politics, consoled themselves with an almost unique devotion to 
literature. ( 

§ 28. The desire of the congress of Vienua to provide strong 
bulwarks against France had brought about a great increase in the 
territory of Switzerland. Geneva, Wallis (Valais), Tessin (Ticino), ' 
Ncuenburg (Neufch&tel), and the Orisons (Graubiinden), had 
all been added to the confederation. But for this accession 
of strength the Swiss had to pay by the restoration in many 
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of the cantons of the aristocratic government that had been 
swept, away by the French conquest. As time went on a strong 
democratic party was formed in Switzerland, which aimed at the 
destruction of these revived class privileges. Already, in April, 
1830, the oligarchy in Tessin had been overthrown, and the news o: 
the July Revolution gave a fresh impulse to the liberal movement. 
Zurich, the most powerful canton after Berne, took the lead in the 
work of reform. In November, 1830, a new constitution was 
introduced, by which the country districts were to elect two-thirds 
of the grand council, while the town ouly elected one-third. This 
example was followed by nearly all the other cantons, and even the 
powerful aristocracy of Berne had to resign its privileges. In Basel 
an obstinate conflict took place between the citizens and the country 
residents, which was at last settled by the division of the canton 
into two, Stadt Basel and Landscha/t Basel . In Neufchfttel 
special difficulties arose because it was subject to the king of 
Prussia as well as a Swiss canton; but the monarchical party 
ultimately succeeded in retaining the upper hand. The liberal 
cantons now endeavoured to complete their work by reforming the 
constitution of the confederation. In March, 1832, a league was 
formed, known as the Siebener-Concordat, between Berne, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Solothum, St. Gallen, Thurgau, and Aargau. They under¬ 
took to support each other's liberties with arms, and to remain 
united until the constitution had been revised. To resist this a 
counter league, the Sarner Bund , was formed by the five conser¬ 
vative and Roman Catholic cantons, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Wallis, and Ncufch&tel, and they were speedily joined by Stadt 
Basel. The conservative party was indiscreet enough to act on the 
aggressive, and the Schwyzers attacked Landschaft Basel. The 
attack was repulsed, and the confederate assembly responded by 
dissolving the Sarner Bund (August, 1834) and by recognising the 
division of Basel into two cantons, against which the conservatives 
had protested. Thus the liberals gained a decisive victory, which 
they celebrated by founding the university of Zurich. 

§ 29. Italy was declared by Mettemich to be “ of all European 
countries, the one which had the greatest tendency to revolution.” 
The secret association of the Carbonari aimed at the complete 
overthrow of political and social relations. The more moderate 
liberals would have been content to free the peninsula from the 
despotic influence of Austria and to establish constitutional checks 
upon the existing governments. The Revolution of 1830 made a 
natural impression in a country which had many evils to complain 
of and which had so lately been connected with Fiance. The duke 
of Modena, Francis IV., sought to make use of the liberal move- 
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ment to extend his rule over northern Italy. But at the last 
moment he was terrified by threats from Vienna, turned against 
his fellow-conspirators, and imprisoned them (Feb. 3, 1831). The 
people, however, were so alienated bv his treachery, that he fled 
with his prisoners to seek safety in Austrian territory. A provi¬ 
sional government was formed, and Modena was declared a free 
state. Meanwhile the election of a new pope, Gregory XVI., gave 
occasion for a rising in the papal states. Bologna took the lead in 
throwing off its allegiance to Rome, and in a few weeks its example 
was followed by the whole of Romagna, Umbria, and the Marches. 
The two sons of Louis Bonaparte, the late king of Holland, hastened 
to join the insurgents, but the elder died at Forli (17 March), and 
thus an eventful career was opened to the younger brother,' the 
future Najjolcon III. Parma revolted against Maria Louisa, who 
followed the example of the duke of Modena and fled to Austria. 
The success of the movement, however, was very short-lived. 
Austrian troops marched to the assistance of the papacy, the 
rebellion was put down by force, and the exiled rulers were 
restored. Louis Philippe, on whom the insurgents had relied, 
had no symi>athy with a movement in which members of the* 
Bonaparte family were engaged. But a temporary revival of the 
insurrection brought the Austrians back to Romagna, and a great 
outcry was raised in France against the king. To satisfy public 
opinion, Louis Philippe sent a French force to seize Ancona 
(Feb. 22,1832), but it was a very harmless demonstration, and had 
been explained beforehand to the 1>a pal government. In Naples 
and Sardinia no disturbances took place. Ferdinand II. succeeded 
his father, Francis I., on the Neapolitan throne in 1830, and satisfied 
the people by introducing a more moderate system of government. 
Charles Albert became kiug of Sardinia on the death of Charles 
Felix (27 April, 1831), and found himself in a difficult position 
between Austria, which had good reason to mistrust him, and the 
liberal party, which he had betrayed. 

§ 30. The only other country in which the July Revolution 
produced a definite result was Portugal. In 1826 the death of 
John VI. had given rise to a dispute about the succcsmuii. Iiis 
eldest son, Pedro I., was Emperor of Brazil, and excluded by the 
Brazilian constitution from succeeding in Portugal. He therefore 
transferred his rights to his daughter, Maria da Gloria, but she 
was opposed by her uncle Dorn Miguel, who claimed as the nearest 
male heir. The arrival of English troops in Lisbon secured the 
accession of Donna Maria, who granted a constitution which had 
been drawn up by her father. But Pedro, in the hope of satisfying 
his ambitious brother, negotiated a compromise by which Dom 
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Miguel became regent in 1828, after taking an oath to observe the 
constitution. The English troops were now recalled by Welling¬ 
ton, and the regent seized the opportunity to break his engagement. 
He usurped the crown, annulled the constitution, imprisoned ali 
opponents whom he could seize, and gave way to the most insane 
excesses of arbitrary power. Donna Maria, who was on her way 
from Brazil to her kingdom, only got as far as England, where he 
was received with royal honours. But the 'lory ministry refused 
to support her cause, and she soon returned to Brazil. In 1830 the 
news of the French Revolution gave rise to disturbances in Rio 
Janeiro, and early in the next year Pedro was compelled to abdi¬ 
cate in favour of his sou Pedro II. He now determined to espouse 
the cause of his daughter, sailed to Terceira, and landed in Oporto 
in 1832. The Whigs were now in power in England, and nume¬ 
rous volunteers left this country to support the constitutional cause 
in Portugal. For a year the usurper held his own against attack. 
But a naval victory won by Napier, who commanded Pedro’s fleet, 
led to the conquest of Lisbon in 1833, and Donna Maria was 
crowned queen. Dom Miguel, however, still held out in the 
provinces, and European intervention was called in. In 1834 the 
western powers, France, England, Spain and Portugal, concluded 
a Quadruple Alliance, which was Lord Palmerston’s answer to the 
conference of Miinclicngratz. This was fatal to Miguel’s cause, 
and he agreed by the treaty of Evoramcnte (May, 1834) to quit 
the peninsula. Later in the year Pedro I. died, and his daughter, 
now secure upon the throne, was married to the duke of Leuchten- 
berg. As the bridegroom died within two months of the wedding, 
a second husband was found for her in Ferdinand of Coburg. 

V. Thb-Rbkhj op Louie Philippe. 

§ 31. Thfc_accession of Louis Phil^pp-e gave p olitical supremacy i n 
France to the middle classes, who had not made the Revolution but 
had prevented it from going too far. The kipg himself loved to p ose 
as a simple citizen, his private life was untainted by profligacy or 


crime; hi s chief |>ersoQal fault was avarice , and he hoped by 
abandoning the forms of the old court to disguise his real hankering 
after personal rule. He was surrounded bv a group of ab l e men 
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nothing bv the necule.” The chief constitutional changes were tho 
abolition of hereditary peerage (Sept. 1831) and the lowering of tho 
electoral qualification from 300 to 200 francs of direct taxes (March, 
1831). The great mass of Frenchmen remained excluded from 
political privileges. The eminent writer on philosophy, M. Cousin, 
when solicited for his vote, replied with scorn : “ Monsieur, je suis 
pro/esseur a la Faculte cIts Lett res, jc suis membre dc V Academia 
dcs Sciences Morales et Politiqucs , je suis membre de VAcademic 
Fran ^aisc, jc suis membre du Conseil Royal dc VInstruction 
PubliquCy jc suis pair de France , j’ai etc ministre , jc puis le 
redevenir, mais je ne suis pas elccttur>." This restricted franchise 
irritated the French love of equality, the most permanent 
passion that had been created by the great Revolution, aud it 
ensured the ultimate fall of the Orleanist monarchy. It led 
naturally, in Franee as in England, to a system of management and 
corruption. Men of undoubted personal probity, like M. Guizot, 
did not hesitate to stain their hands with the purchase of votes. 

The chief danger to the new monarchy was the discontent of tho 
excluded classes. The peasant proprietors, the most conservative 
element of the French population, were alienated from a government 
which refused to trust them, aud though they woro not likely to 
risk their property in a new Revolution, they would do nothing to 
avert it. But the industrial classes in the large towns had none of 
the orderly instincts and interests of the peasants. They were not 
slow to discover that the mere change of masters brought them no 
advantages. Tho taxes woro increased rather than lowered. Franco 
was at this time passing through tho industrial revolution caused 
by the introduction of machinery. A change which had caused so 
much crime and misery in England, was not likely to pass without 
disorder in France. Louis Philippc’.s.joign is the of a luB „ 

<^ii!liclietwccn^jtfital_andjallflur, in which all tho interests of tho 
governing classes were on the side of tho former. Hence arose thoso 
socialist theories, which were formulated into systems by St. Simon 
and Fourier but which were even more dangerous when they were 
entertained by ignorant enthusiasts. The rise of socialism to bo a 
political force is one of the most notable facts of this period. 

lo these internal difficulties was added the discontent caused by 
foreign politics. Loins Philinno was .i m pelled to purchase tho 
rqtrm i l i on of tho European mwm by sacrifices which hurt th o 
amour P rogre of -Frenchmen.wh o remembered the ,- lories of tho 
lamufp- Ile a RQged_thQ_EogIiaIi. caDdifiatf^-to-obtaio-^iEe^efewn 
of-BclgimPy 4ifi__fiffcred do serious op^ sition to Austrian in^rvon . 
turn in I tal y, and, worst of all, he lured the Poles to their fate 
by holding out hopes of assistance which were never intended to 
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be realised. The occupation of Ancona, an expedition against Dom 
Miguel, and the conquest of Algiers, were but a poor compen¬ 
sation for the fall of Warsaw. It was round foreign politics that 
party and personal rivalries were chiefly concentrated. The 
king st rove hard to ma intain the popula rity, tliat was-essentiaLXor 
his pos ition- _but_keJjiled. Ilis reign of eighteen years s u ftkm d to 
co nvince t he French tha t thc_<lclcanist_momi^hy^was.iiQt, as they 
had_bee n assu red in 1830, “ thfi_bcst.of republics.” 

§ 32. Louis Philippe’s first ministry was composed of the men 
who had taken a prominent part in the “days of July.” The due 
de Broglie was president, and among his colleagues were Dupont de 
PEure, Laflitte, Gerard, Mole, Guizot, Sdbastiani, and Casimir Pe'ricr. 
Outside the ministry the most powerful man was Lafayette, now 
the idol of Paris, who had resumed his old post as commander of 
the national guard. The first difficulty which tho government had 
to confront was tho trial of the Polignac ministry. The Paris 
mob clamoured for their death, and threatened a rising if their 
thirst for blood was not satisfied. A dispute arose between tho 
conservative and republican elements in the cabinet, and victory was 
secured to the latter by the support of Lafayette, whose services tho 
king could not yet afford to dispense with. Broglie, Guizot, Mote, 
and Casimir Pdrier resigned their port folios, and Laflitte becamo 
president (Nov. 1830). In December Charles X.’s ministers were 
condemned by the Chamber of Peers to imprisonment for life. 
Disorder in the capital was put down by the national guard, and 
Lafayette, who had thus lost his popularity, was soon afterwards 
dismissed by the king, who seized tho first opportunity to rid 
himself of so formidable a rival. Dupont do PEure now resigned, 
and in March, 1831, Laflitte was superseded by Casimir Pdrier. 

Louis Philippe had now definitely severed himself from tVio 
republican party, and had thus succeeded in conciliating tho legiti¬ 
mist states of Europe. But his reactionary policy was by no means 
welcome to the French lower classes. Formidable insurrections 
broke out in Lyons and Grenoble, and military force had to bo 
employed under the direction of Marshal Soult, who had been 
appointed minister of war. In 1832 the cholera appeared in France, 
and among its numerous victims was Casimir Perier (16 March), 
in whom the Orleanist monarchy lost one of its firmest supports. His 
place was taken by Montali vet, whom tho dying minister had 
recommended to the king. In May tho despairing legitimists at¬ 
tempted a rising in La Vende'e, where the duchess of Berry appeared 
in person to encourage the supporters of the house of Bourbon. But 
the movement was easily suppressed, and the duchess was compelled 
to escape in disguise.. No sooner was this danger at an end than 
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the government had to confront a far more formidable risin- in the 
capital. The funeral of General Lamarque (5 June) was the signal 
Tor a republican demonstration which speedily developed into open 
rebellion. Barricades were raised, the troops were repulsed and 
for a moment it seemed likely that the monarchy would be Unin 
overthrown. But the court showed a firm front, and the prompt 
measures of Marshal Sou It soon triumphed over the disorderly mob, 
which had no leaders and no definite aims. This double victory in 
La Vcnde'o and in Paris, to which must be added the death of Na¬ 
poleon's only son, the duke of Reichstadt (22 July, 1832), gave 
great additional strength to the throne of Louis Philippe. But it 
was felt necessary to make fresh ministerial changes. Soult became 
president of the council, and the doctrinaire leaders, Broglie and 
Guizot, received the portfolios of foreign affairs and public Instruc¬ 
tion. With them came into office a man who was destined to play 
a notable part in French history—M. Thiers. Born at Marseilles in 
11!)7, educated for the legal profession at Aix, Adolphe Thiers had 
come to Paris in 1821 and had speedily made a great reputation as 
a journalist. Short and ungraceful in figure, excessively near¬ 
sighted, with awkward gestures and an unpleasing voice, ho ro«e to 
eminence by sheer intellect and energy. lie had taken a prominent 
part m the events of 1830, he had been the first to oiler the crown 
to the duke of Orleans, and he now reaped his reward in becomm- 
a minister of France at the age of 35. 

The new ministry was encouraged by an unexpected success. The 
duchess of Berry, who had hitherto escaped capture by a series of 
romantic escapes, was betrayed by a Jew named Deutz (Nov (i) 
and imprisoned at Blayc. To the delight of the government she 
was found to lie pregnant, and a declaration was extorted from her 
that she had contracted a secret marriage in Italy. In May 1833 
she gave birth to a son, and announced that the father wa's’count 
Lucchcse-Palh, a gentleman of the bed-chamber at the court of 
.Naples. 1 his affair, which produced a tremendous sensation at the 
ime humiliated anil discouraged the legitimists, while it contri- 
buted to the strength, if not to the credit, of the government. 

1 he ministers had a secure majority in the chambers, and they 
took advantage of this to obtam large grants of monev, which were 
employed in building the Arc de l'Etoile, in completing the Made¬ 
leine, and in commencing the vast chain of fortifications round 
I ftns. At the same time the famous corps of the Zouaves and the 
Chasseurs cl Afrique were formed to protect and extend the French 
colony in Algeria which was constantly threatened by the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. TheJieaw necessary to meet this ennrmnno 

discontent among the repnl.li, ^ 
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organised themselves in formidable secret societies. Jn 1834 a 
second insurrection broke__out in Lyons, an 4_wa s not put down 
wiflioutTccmsiderablo-4»U*Ml*he4r-v In the next year Fioschi, a native 
of Corsica, attempted to assassinate the king with an “ infernal 
machine.” Louis Philippe escaped uninjured, but his son and forty 
other persons were wounded, while Marshal Mortier and thirteen 
others were killed on the spot. To suppress its unprincipled 
assailants the government carried through the chambers the severe 
“laws of September” (1835), which were intended to expedite 
judicial processes in political trials and to gag the press. 

§ 33. The government was now stronger than ever, but internal 
dissensions became more conspicuous as external dangers were 
overcome. For a long time the rivalry between Guizot and Thiers 
had been growing more bitter, and it became impossible for them 
to act together. Early in 183G the ministry, which was now headed 
by the due de Broglie, was defeated on the budget, and the 
opportunity was taken to reorganise it. Guizot and the doctri¬ 
naires retired, and Tliififs became president of the Council apd 
m inis ter of foreigaJiffiurs. Political parties in France were at this 
time pretty definitely organised in four great divisions: the right, 
small in numbers, but headed by a famous orator, M. Bcrryer; tho 
ri«rht centre, consisting of the doctrinaires under Guizot; the left 
centre of which Thiers was the mouthpiece ; and the extreme left, 
headed by Odilon Barrot. The throe last parties were so evenly 
balanced that domestic legislation was almost impossible, and tho 
attention of the government was wholly concentrated upon foreign 
affairs. In these Thiers recognised no principle except the interests 
of Franco. A second attempt to assassinate the king called 
attention to Switzerland, where the political refugees of all nations 
found a refuge from which they could plot in safety against existing 
governments. Backed up by Metternich, Thiers demanded tho 
expulsion of the refugees, and the threat of a blockade compelled 
the Swiss to give way. This arbitrary measure gave great umbrag e 
to the liberals, and to regain their confidence Thiers proposed 
armed intervention on behalf of tho constitutional party in Spain. 
But this brought him into collision with the king, whoso love of 
peace had become a positive passion, and after an existence of 
barely six months his ministry came to an end (Sept., 1836). 
NT ftfnlA now became premier, and the leaders of the doctrinaire 
party again came into office, though without the due de Broglie. 

§ 34. Tho death of Charles X. (6 Oct., 1836) gave occasion for 
an act of clemency. The imprisoned ministers were set at liberty, 
though Polignac was banished from France for twenty years. A 
few weeks afterwards Louis Napoleon made a futile attempt to 
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bring about a rising among the troops at Strasburg. No punish¬ 
ment was inflicted upon the prince, who was shipped off to America 
and soon returned to Switzerland. His subordinates were acquitted. 
Early in 1837 a proposal was made to settle a fixed revenue for 
three of the king's children, the dukes of Orleans and Nemours and 
the queeu of the Belgians. This was quite in accordance with the 
usages of constitutional monarchy, but the king’s avarice was so 
unpopular that the chambers refused to accept the proposal. A 
new ministry was now formed (15 April), of which Mole remained 
the president. The settlement on the duke of Orleans and the 
queen of the Belgians was carried through the chambers, but the 
proposal with regard to the duke of Nemours was dropped. The 
ministry, which had been intended as o’ne of conciliation, found 
itself confronted in 1838 by the formidable opposition of all the 
disappointed aspirants to office. A coalition was formed between 
the left, the left centre, and the right centre, and though much 
disgust was caused by the unprincipled sacrifice of conviction, it 
was strong enough to overthrow the ministry in the elections of 
1831).^ But quarrels broke out among the victors about the division 
of offices, and before they were settled affairs were completely 
altered by the outbreak of a socialist rising. This was organised 
by a secret society called les Saisons , headed by Bernard, Barln s, 
and other professional agitators. The Hotel de Villc was seized, 
and barricades were erected in the streets. Military force soon put 
down the revolt, and the king seized the opportunity to form a 
ministry under Soult, from which the leaders of the coalition were 
excluded (12 May). But this arrangement could hardly be lasting. 
In February, 1840, the chambers again refused to grant a settlement 
for the eluko of Nemours, and the ministry retired. After an 
interval of intrigue Thiers became premier for the second time 
(1 March), and Guizot was appointed ambassador to Loudon. In 
o rder to give a striking proof of the alliance with England and of 
th g_termination of internal quarrels, Thiers detci mincd_on_an act of 
1 > qmage to the great emperor, whose memory hia own hon ks had 
<l^ne so much to exalt. U was arranged that the body of Napoleon 
should be brought from St. Helena to be re- intcrred witfT ponipous 
ce remonies in Paris. But events speedily occurred to rob this 
demonstration oi its intended significance. England and France 
had been for some time estranged from each other about eastern 
affairs. France, remembering the part it had once played in Egypt, 
was eager to support Mehemet Ali, who was now at open war with 
the Porte, from which he had conquered Syria. England, on the 
other hand, was by no means willing to allow its old rival to resain 
a secure footing in the cast. In 1840 (15 July) England, Russia, 
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Austria and Prussia concluded the treaty of London, by which they 
agreed to compel Mehemet Ali to withdraw from Syria. This 
treaty made such a profound impression in France that preparations 
were at once made for war, and the work of fortifying Paris was 
resumed with great energy, lu the midst of this excitement a new 
proof was given of the irreconcileable hostility of the imperialists. 
On the Gth August Louis Napoleon landed at Boulogne and again 
tried to excite an insurrection. He was captured for the second 
time, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment at Ham, whence 
he escaped in 1816 to England. In October another of the nume¬ 
rous attempts to assassinate Louis Philippe, by a man named 
Darmds, led to the retirement of Thiers. A new ministry was 
formed (29 Oct.), nominally headed by Soult, but really under the 
guidance of Guizot, who undertook the control of foreign affairs. 

§ 35. This ministry remained in office for the rest of the reign, 
but, though it lasted so much longer, it was not more fortunate 
than its transitory predecessors. Its only success was in Algeria, 
where the French had for many years carried on a desultory war 
with the heroic Arab chieftain, Abd-cl-Kadcr. In 1844 the 
emperor of Morocco was drawn into the war and a great ex]edition 
was sent out under Marshal Bugeaud. The town of Mogador was 
taken by storm and the emperor compelled to makepeace. Finally, 
in 1847, Abd-el-Kader surrendered on condition that he should be 
sent to Egypt. But the condition was disregarded by his 
treacherous conquerors, and he was thrown into a French prison, 
from which he was not released till 1853. Meanwhile affairs in 
Europe were more unpropitious. The dynasty suffered a severe 
blow in 1842 from the death of the duke of Orleans (13 July), who 
left two infant sons, the comte dc Paris and the due de Chartres. 
An injudicious law assigned the regency during the expected 
minority, not to the widowed mother, Helena of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, but to the unpopular due dc Nemours. The avowed 
policy of the ministry was one of peace, and especially of alliance 
with England. To maintain this alliance, France accepted the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty of London with regard to Mehemet Ali, and 
in 1843, when a dispute arose about the arrest of Pritchard, an 
English consul, by a French captain in Tahiti, the ministers agreed 
to pay a pecuniary compensation. These measures may have been 
prudent, or even necessary, but they certainly irritated public 
opinion in France, always extremely sensitive to the least appearance 
of dictation by a foreign power. At the same time discontent was 
felt at the obstinate hostility of the ministers to all projects of reform, 
and especially to any change in the electoral system. The rule of 
the bourgeoisie was becoming more and more distasteful to the lower 
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classes, but Guizot declined to entrust ]>olilical privileges to men 
wlio had not been trained to their exercise. While domestic afluii* 
were so threatening, the English alliance, for which such sacrifices 
had been made, received a severe shock from the conduct of the 
French government in the once famous affair of the Spanish 
marriages. Before considering this, it is necessary to give a brief 
retrospect of affairs in Spain. 

§ 3G. Ferdinand VII., after having been restored to power by 
French intervention in 1823, was able to finish his reign in com¬ 
parative peace. In 1829 he married a fourth wife, Maria Christina 
of Naples, a sister of the duchess of Berry. Although his three 
previous marriages had been unfruitful, the king still hoped for 
children, and issued a “pragmatic sanction” abolishing the Salic law 
in Spain. Against this act a formal protest was made by the king’s 
brothers, Don Carlos and Francisco, and also by the Bourbons of 
France and Naples. In 1830 the queen gave birth to a daughter, 
Isabella, who was at once recognised as heiress to the throne. 
During a severe illness the king was induced to recall the pragmatic 
sanction, but on his recovery he was persuaded by his wife to re¬ 
issue it. In 1833 Ferdinand VII. died, Isabella II. was proclaimed 
queen, and her mother undertook the government as regent. Don 
Carlos at once announced his intention of claiming the crown by 
legal right, and rallied round him all the adherents of absolute rule, 
and especially the inhabitants of the Basque provinces. Christina was 
compelled to rely upon the support of the liberals, and to conciliate 
them her minister, Martinez de la Rosa, issued a Spanish con¬ 
stitution, the Estatuto Real, which established two chambers chosen 
by indirect election. The Quadruple Alliance of 1834 assured to the 
Christlnos the support of France aud Spain. In spite of this the 
Carlists maintained the upper hand, thanks to the military genius of 
their generals, Zumalacarregui and Cabrera. The Estatuto /teat, 
which had been drawn up under the influence of Louis Philippe, 
failed to satisfy the advanced liberals, and the Christinos split up 
into two parties, the modtnadoa and the proyrtsistas or exaitados. 
In 183G the latter party compelled Christina to re-establish the con¬ 
stitution of 1812. This cooled the ardour of Louis Philippe for the 
liberal cause in Spain, and thus helped to bring about the fall of 
Thiers’ ministry in this year. Nevertheless, the regent constantly 
gained ground, especially after the death of Zumalacarregui in 1835. 
In 1839 Espartero, the general of the Christinos, compelled the 
Basque provinces to acknowledge Isabella. Don Carlos renounced 
his claims in favour of his eldest son, also named Carlos, went to 
Italy, and died in retirement at Trieste in 1855. Christina now tried 
to sever herself from the advanced liberals, aud to rule with the help 
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of the modcrados, who were under the patronage ol Liouis riiilippe. 
But the progresislas were supported by England, and found a power¬ 
ful leader in the victorious general Espartero. In 1840 Christina 
had to retire to France, and*Espartero was appointed regent by the 
Cortes. But his devotion to the English alliance made him un¬ 
popular, the other officers were jealous of his power, and in 1843 he 
was forced to escape to England. Isabella was now declared of age, 
Christina returned to Madrid, and the modcrados , under the leader¬ 
ship of Narvaez, the rival of Espartero, became all-powerful in 
Spain. In 1844 reactionary changes were made in the constitution, 
which curtailed the authority of the Cortes and restored many 
privileges to the crown and the church. 

French influence was now preponderant in Spain, and Louis 
Philippe determined to seize the opportunity of gratifying his 
dynastic ambition. The great question of the day was to find a 
husband for the young queen. The interests of England were 
directly opposed to any marriage which might give the Spanish 
crown to a French prince; Louis Philippe did not venture to propose 
a direct alliance with Isabella, but he determined to find a husband 
for her who would not be likely to have children, and to marry her 
younger sister, Maria Louisa, to his own son, the duke of Montpensier. 

This scandalously immoral scheme had the complete approval of 
Christina. In 1845 Louis Philippe had promised Queen Victoria 
in a personal interview at Eu, that his son’s marriage should not 
take place until Isabella had given birth to an heir. But the king’s 
honour was weaker than his ambition. On the 10th of October, 1846, 
the Spanish queen was married to her cousin Francis of Assis, a 
husband who satisfied the required conditions, and on the very same 
day the duke of Montpensier married Maria Louisa. Public opinion 
in Europe was profoundly scandalised by a transaction which must 
always remain a blot upon the character both of Louis Philippe and 
of M. Guizot. England was bitterly aggrieved, and although no 
open rupture took place, the English government was completely 
alienated from the Orleanist dynasty, which thus lost its firmest 
support at a time when it was most in need of it. And the intrigue 
had not even the scanty justification of success. Isabella gave birth 
to a daughter in 1851, whose paternity was more than doubtful, and 
before that time Louis Philippe had forfeited the French throne. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

REVOLUTION AND REACTION. 

I. The Revolution of 1848 in France.—§ 1. Discontent in France ; 
the political banquets; collision with the troops; abdication ol Louis 
Philippe; proclamation of the Republic. § 2. General recognition of 
the provisional government; attack on the socialists. § 3. The 
national assembly ; suppression of the socialist rising ; Louis Napoleon. 
§ 4. The June riots in Paris; dictatorship of Cavaignac; restoration 
of order. II. Tiif. Revolution in Gf.rmanv and Italy.—§ 5. 
Radical movements in Switzerland; war of the Somlcrbund; new 
Swiss constitution. § G. Retrospect of German history. § 7. The 
March revolutions in Germany; the Yorparlamcnt. § 8. The 
Schleswig-Holstein questiou ; Prussian troops in the duchies. § 9. 
Italy before 1848; election of Pius IX.; his reforming measures; 
Austrian occupation of Ferrara; constitutions granted in the Italian 
states. § 10. Revolt of Lombardy; a republic in Venice ; Charles 
Albert declares war against Austria; retreat of Radetzky to Verona ; 
revolt of Sicily. § 11. The northern war in 1848; successes of 
Charles Albert; battle of Custozza; Austrian reconquest of Lombardy. 
§ 12. Events in Rome; murder of Rossi; flight of Pius IX.; the 
Roman Republic; the Republic in Florence. 13. Movements in 
Hungary and Bohemia; rising in Vienna ; Ferdinand goes to Innspriick ; 
reduction of Prague by Windischgratz ; the Slavs and Magyars in 
Hungary; Ferdinand returns to Vienna; open war with Hungary; 
third k rising in Vienna; Ferdinand at Olmiitz; siege and capture of 
Vienna; abdication of Ferdinand. § 14. The war in Hungary ; suc¬ 
cesses of the insurgents; Russian intervention; reduction of Hungary. 
§ 15. Charles Albert renews the war in Lombardy; battle of Novara; 
accession of Victor Emmanuel; Haynau in Brescia; conclusion of 
peace. § 16. The Austrians in Central Italy; the French in Rome; 
fall of the Roman Republic; conquest of Venice; reduction of Naples 
and Sicily. § 17. The reaction in Berlin. § 18. The German 
Parliament at Frankfort; party divisions; the archduke'John chosen 
as administrator; Schleswig and Holstein ; the truce of Malmo; 
defeat of the democrats. § 19. The “fundamental rights’ ; the 
constitution; the “Great German ” and “ Little German ” • 

offer of the hereditary empire to the king of Prussia. § 20. 
Frederick William IV. refuses the empire; his motives; the May 
revolutions; end of the Parliament. § 21. Aims of Prussia; the 
“league of the three kings”; the Interim; second Parliament of 
Erfurt. § 22. The Union and the Bundestag; the Krcuz party at 
Berlin; rising in Hesse-Cassol; the conference of Olmutz ; humilia¬ 
tion of Prussia; the conference of Dresden; restoration ot tne 
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Bund. § 23. Settlement of the Schleswig-llolsteiu question. III. 
The Second Republic and tiie Second Empire in France.—§ 24. 
The republican constitution; Louis Napoleon is elected Fresident. 
§ 25. Policy of Louis Napoleon; reactionary measures; growing 
hostility between the President and the Assembly. § 26. The coup 
d'etat of December 2, 1851; revival of the empire; Napoleon III. § 27. 
Condition of France; Napoleon’s marriage; his personal character; 
foreign policy. 


I. The Revolution in France. 

A 

§ 1. The Orleanist monarchy had l^ug lost all hold upon the affec¬ 
tions or the respect of the people. The middle classes still clung to 
it, but they had no policy and no organisation. They had utilised 
their period of ]>ower to amass wealth and had thought of nothing else. 
They showed their gratitude by giving the ministry of Guizot a 
docile majority in the chambers. Satisfied with the material luxury 
that they enjoyed, they doggedly opposed the introduction of any 
change. Louis Philippe had not gained in capacity with advancing 
years: his avarice had grown upon him, and he had lost all touch 
with public opinion. Lord Palmerston, now foreign secretary in 
England, showed his indignation about the Spanish marriages by 
encouraging liberal movements in Switzerland and Italy which could 
not but react upon France. Outside the jtays legal of qualified 
electors the greatest discontent prevailed, but the government paid 
no attention to it. The workmen of Paris :;nd the other large towns 
were imbued with tho socialist ideas of Louis Blanc. Gross 
instances of bribery and corruption were made public, but the 
ministers contented themselves with obtaining a vote of amnesty 
from their hired majority. The so-called liberals, with M. Thiers at 
their head, wished to oust their rivals from office, but they had no 
real desire to alter a system under which they had risen to political 
power, and they were afraid of going too far for fear of alienating the 
king. Under these circumstances the only hope of reform lay in 
the radical party, nominally headed by Odilon Barrot, but really 
guided by fiery orators like Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, and Garnicr- 
Pagiis. Their object was to force on a measure of electoral reform 
whicli should give power to the excluded classes, and strike at the 
root of the prevailing corruption. Allied with them, but aiming at 
different and more extensive objects, were the socialists, led by 
Louis Blanc, Barbds, Blanqui, etc. As the extreme party was in a 
hopeless minority in the chambers, they were compelled to appeal 
to the outside public. In 1847 they organised a regular campaign of 
political banquets, at which toasts were given and speeches made on 
behalf of reform. Both in Paris and the provinces these banquets 
were numerously and enthusiastically attended, and the moderate 
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reformers found themselves more and more thrown into the hack- 
ground by the republicans. 

When the chambers met in December, 1847, a great sensation 
was caused by the royal speech, which alluded to the recent agitation 
as fomented by “ Ics passions ennemies ou avcuylcs” This was a 
virtual declaration of war, and the opposition hastened to accept it 
as such. But all their amendments were rejected by the minis¬ 
terial majority, and it became more evident than ever that the 
struggle must be fought out outside the chambers. A grand banquet 
was organised for the 19th of February, but the prefect of police pro¬ 
hibited it. The date was then altered to the 22nd, and the reformers 
announced their intention of disregarding the prohibition. A com¬ 
promise was arranged by which the question of legality was to l>o 
settled by a judicial trial. But an invitation to the national guard 
to attend without their arms was seized upon by the ministers as an 
infraction of the law, and the banquet was again prohibited. The 
troops were held in readiness to enforce the order, and the reformers 
abandoned their intention. The government thought that a great 
victory had been gained and that all danger was over. The mob, 
however, ignorant that the banquet was abandoned, assembled in 
crowds in the streets, and had to be dispersed by the troops. But 
among the soldiers, and especially among the national guard, dis¬ 
content was rife, and loud cries were raised for reform and the fall 
of the ministers. With fatal weakness, Louis Philippe hastened to 
conciliate the malcontents. Guizot resigned on the 23rd, and 
M. Mole was entrusted with the formation of a ministry. But the 
disturbances in the streets continued, and were encouraged by the 
leaders of the extreme party, who had far greater objects in view 
than a mere change in ministers. In the evening of the 23rd, the 
mob was confronted by a troop of soldiers in front of the ministry of 
foreign affairs. A chance shot was fired by some unknown person, 
and the soldiers discharged a fatal volley into the midst of tlui 
crowd. The bodies of the slain were paradid through the streets, 
indignant crowds commenced to raise barricades, and the revolution 
had begun. M. Mole failed to form a ministry, and Louis Philippe 
tumed in despair to M. Thiers. The latter insisted that Odilon 
Barrot should be allowed to join him, and that electoral reform should 
at once be granted. The king could do nothing but yield, and the 
new ministers at once issued a proclamation announcing their 
appointment and that the troops had received orders to cease firing. 
But the moment for reconciliation was passed, the proclamation was 
disregarded, and M. Thiers disappeared. The troops accepted the 
order as final and began to fraternise with the people. Louis Philippe 
left the Tuilerie8 to review the national guard, but was greeted 
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with shouts of Vive la reforme! He returned with the conviction 
that all was lost, and abdicated in favour of his grandson, the count 
of Paris. In defiance of the recent law, it was announced that the 
duchess of Orleans should be regent instead of the duke of Nemours. 
The duchess was at once conducted to the chamber of deputies, but 
the mob stormed the doors and forbade the acceptance of the regency. 
A provisional government was appointed, consisting of Dupont de 
l’Eure, the veteran leader of the opposition, Lamartine, Arago, Ledru- 
Rollin, Cremicux, Garnier-Pages and Marie. Louis Philippe, after 
several adventures, succeeded in escaping to England, where lie took 
up his residence at Claremont, and died there after two years of retire¬ 
ment. Most of the members of his family joined him in England, 
except the duchess of Orleans, who, with her two sons, took refuge 
with her mother in Germany. 

Immediately after their appointment the members of the provi¬ 
sional government proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, which they found 
already in the ]x)sscssion of the socialist leaders, Louis Blanc, Mar- 
rast, Flocon, and Albert (a working-man). A contest was judiciously 
avoided by admitting these men to the government, at first as 
secretaries, but afterwards as full members. In the evening of the 
24th a republic was proclaimed, and edicts were issued dissolving 
the chamber of deputies and prohibiting any meeting of the peers. 
Rarely in history have so many and such important events been 
crowded into the space of one day, and perhaps no movement has 
ever been attended with such unexpectedly sudden success. The 
hostility against the government was no stronger than it had been 
for the last few years, there was no sufficient motive for such a com¬ 
plete overthrow of existing institutions, and nothing but the blind 
weakness of the king and his advisers could have given such a victory 
to their opponents. It was truly a revolution du mepris as Lamartine 
had prophesied, but it is not often that contempt inspires a revolution. 

§ 2. The provisional government was speedily recognised on all 
sides. The provinces offered no opposition to the will of the capital. 
Generals Bugeaud and Changarnier offered the allegiance of the army. 
Even the church hastened to welcome a revolution that showed 
no hostility to religion. The Archbishop of Paris, M. Afire, took 
the lead in ordering a solemn service for those who had fallen on the 
23rd. A moderate circular was issued by Lamartine, who assumed 
the control of foreign affairs, to re-assure the neighbouring states as 
to the peaceful intentions of France. England, as in 1830, was the 
first to acknowledge the new republic, and most of the continental 
countries were too absorbed in their own affairs to think of inter¬ 
vention in France. But in spite of this unanimous recognition, the 
government had one very serious difficulty to deal with in the 
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demands of the working-classes. If the revolution had any real 
principle, it was a victory of socialism. The socialists had obtained 
admission to the government itself, and though Lamartine and 
several of his colleagues realised the hopelessness of their schemes, it 
was impossible to refuse all concessions to their allies. Accordingly, 
Louis Blanc and Albert were appointed president and vice-president ol 
a commission to superintend t he “ organisation of labour.** The only 
expedient which the commission could suggest was to recognize 
the duty of the state to provide work for every man who demanded 
it, and to carry this out by the erection of national workshops. 
This experiment, which had signally failed during the first Revo¬ 
lution, and which could only end in supporting the idle at the ex¬ 
pense of the industrious, was again put into practice. Within a 
fortnight more than 40,000 men had assembled at the workshops, 
and their numbers continued to be swelled by arrivals from the pro¬ 
vinces. But this failed to satisfy the extreme party, and their leaders, 
Cabct, Blanqui, and Raspail, tried to drive the government to adopt 
communistic measures. On the 16th of April a mob of artisans 
marched to the Hotel dc Ville, but they found the national guard 
drawn up before the building and were received with cries of d has Us 
communistesl For the moment the party of order had triumphed. 

§ 3. The national assembly, which had been summoned to draw 
up a new constitution, mot on the 27th of April. All artificial re¬ 
strictions upon the franchise were swept away, every man of 21 years 
had a vote, and every man of 25 was qualified to be elected. The 
number of deputies was fixed at nine hundred, and under the cir¬ 
cumstances the elections were conducted with marvellous order and 
regularity. The provisional government resigned its lowers into 
the hands of the assembly, which at once formally decreed the 
Republic. The next act was to appoint an executive commission of 
five members. The result was the election of Arago with 725 votes, 
Garnier-Pagds with 715, Marie with 702, Lamartine with 643, and 
Ledru-Rollin with 458. The socialists were altogether excluded, 
and were driven to adopt extreme measures. They endeavoured to 
.excite the national sympathy for Poland, where a spasmodic attempt 
. had been made to recover independence. On the 15th of May a 
procession marched to the assembly to present a petition on behalf 
of the Poles. No preparations had been made for resistance, the 
mob stormed the hall, and set to work to elect a new government. 
The slightest weakness might have involved France in ruin. But 
the government stood firm, the national guard and the garde mobile , 
a body that had been formed by Lamartine out of the gamins of the 
Paris streets, rallied round them, the conspirators lost l>oth their 
courage and their senses, and order was restored without serious# 
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difficulty. Most of the leaders were captured : Barbes and Albert 
were sentenced to transportation, and Blanqui to seven years 
imprisonment; Louis Blanc, who had intrigued against the govern¬ 
ment since his own exclusion, escaped punishment by flight. 

Among the numerous adhesions to the Republic, not the least un¬ 
expected and embarrassing had been that of Louis Napoleon, who 
had hastened to leave England for Paris. By the advice of the pro¬ 
visional government he had returned to London. But the reaction¬ 
ary party sought to use his name for their own purposes, and he 
was elected as deputy for Paris and for two other departments. This 
gave rise to a serious debate in the assembly. A law oanishing the 
Bonaparte family from French soil had never been repealed, and 
Lamartine proposed that it should be put in force. But the law 
was practically obsolete, and two Bonapartcs, sons of Jerome and 
Lucicn, were actually members of the assembly. The difficulty 
was solved by Louis Napoleon himself, who wrote in haughty and 
ambiguous language, offering to serve his country by remaining in 
exile, and ultimately declined the offered seat. 

§ 4. Meanwhile the public workshops had become an obvious 
nuisance. The number of workmen was more than 100,000, and 
the expense of maintaining them amounted to more than 14 million 
francs. Private enterprise was almost at a standstill. The govern¬ 
ment determined upon vigorous measures to put down the evil. A 
decree was issued on the 22nd of June which ordered all unmarried 
workmen from the ages of 18 to 25 to enter the army, while the 
rest were to bo transferred to the departments. All who refused 
were to be excluded from the workshops. This decree gave 
rise to a terrible conflict in Paris. The workmen threw up enor¬ 
mous barricades, defended them with the heroism of despair, and for 
four days more than held their own. The executive committee had 
to rosign their powers, and General Cavaignac was appointed dic¬ 
tator. The archbishop of Paris, M. Afire, was slain by a chance 
bullet as he was attempting to mediate a peace, and the losses among 
the troops were very great. Ultimately, superior numbers and dis¬ 
cipline secured the victory, the last barricade in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine was stormed on the 28th, and tho anarchists were com¬ 
piled-to submit. Cavaignac resigned his dictatorship, but was 
appointed president of the council. A decree was now promulgated 
abolishing the workshops altogether, and was silently obeyed. 
Socialism was completely defeated, but in its fall it dragged down 
the Republic. The fear of democratic auarchy became the dominant 
motive of all who had anything to lose, and they were now ready 
to welcome any form of government, however absolute, which would 
secure tho rights of property. 
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II. The Revolution in Germany and Italy. 

§ 5. The example of Paris exerted its wonted fascination over the 
continental states. The year 1848 is an annus mirabilis in Euro¬ 
pean history. On every side thrones and dynasties seemed totterin" 
to ruin, and each day brought the news of another revolution. Among 
the first countries to feel the revolutionary impulse was Switzerland” 
always keenly sensitive to French influence, and where the soil had 
been prepared by previous events. The radical party, humiliated by 
the enforced expulsion of the political refugees in 183G, had turned 
its attention to religious questions, and made a determined attack 
upon-the church. In 183‘J the famous author of the Life of Christ , 
l)r. Strauss, had been appointed professor at the university of 
Zurich, but such indignation was expressed by the orthodox inhab¬ 
itants that the appointment had to be cancelled, and the liberals lust 
the control of the government of Zurich for the next six years. In 
1841 a more important contest was provoked by the abolition of 
the monasteries in Aargau. The Roman Catholic majority in 
Luccrno answered this measure by admitting the Jesuits * and 
entrusting to them the management of education. This excited the 
radicals to active measures, and as the Tagsatzung , or assembly of 
the Bund , refused to support them, free bands (Freischaarcn) were 
formed to coerce their opponents. The Roman Catholic cantons, 
Uri, Schwyz, Untcrwaldcn, Lucerne, Zug, Freiburg, and Wallis, 
formed a separate league, the Sonderbund, for mutual defence 
(1845). The great powers tried to bring about an agreement, 
lmt were foiled by their want of unanimity. Austria wished 
to support the Sonderbund , while England allied itself with the 
radicals, and France vacillated between the two sides. In 1847 the 
war broke out and was speedily ended in the complete defeat of the 
Sonderbund , which was dissolved and its members had to pay the 
expenses of the war. The Jesuits were expelled and escaped to 
Italy. The radicals were encouraged by their victory to revive 
their old plan of forming an orderly and compact federation. The 
b rench revolution gave them new strength, and in September, 1848; 
the new constitution was introduced. The supreme power was 
vested in two assemblies, the national council, representing the 
state as a whole, and the council of estates, representing' tho 
separate cantons. The two bodies combined to appoint a federal 
council, which was to sit in Berne and to wield the executive power, 
and also a federal court of justice. 

§ G. The history of Germany is almost a complete blank between 
the revolutionary movements of 1830 and 1848. The Bund , tho 
only representative of German unity, was a hopelessly inert mass 
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which did nothing but oppose a passive resistance to reform. The 
subdivision into innumerable petty states was maintained by the 
overwhelming influence of Russia, which was always exerted to 
prevent any aggrandisement of Prussia or Austria. These two 
states, which absorbed most of the material strength of Germany, 
regarded each other with a jealousy that made the Czar the ne¬ 
cessary arbitrator between them. In Austria, Francis I. had been 
succeeded in 1835 by his son Ferdinand I., but the change of 
rulers only gave greater power to Mettcrnich, who continued with 
cynical obstinacy to maintain an antiquated system of government 
which was ready to fall at the first touch. In 1837, the death of 
William IV. separated England from Hanover, and the latter crown, 
from which females were excluded, fell to Ernest Augustus, duke 
of Cumberland. The first act of the new king was to abolish the 
constitution of 1833, and to dismiss seven Gottingen professors who 
protested against this arbitrary measure. In 1840, Frederick William 
IV. succeeded his father in Prussia, but he did little to alter the 
system that had prevailed in Berlin since 1815. The last relic of 
Polish independence was done away with in 1846, when the 
republic of Krakau, on the pretext of an insurrection, was 
iucorporattd with Austria. 

§ 7. In March, 1848, the revolutionary wave broke over Germany 
with such force that resistance was hardly dreamed of. Rulers 
hastened to secure their thrones by granting all the demands of 
their subjects, and by admitting to office the men who had hitherto 
been the prominent leaders of opposition. The constitution of 
Baden (3 March) was the model which was copied in the other 
states. Its chief points were the freedom of the press, trial by jury, 
political equality of all creeds, responsibility of ministers, abolition 
of feudal obligations, and equal taxation. Everywhere tho people 
agitated for these or similar reforms, and everywhere they were 
granted. No day passed without the appearance of a new 
constitution. In Darmstadt, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, Oldenburg, 
Brunswick, the four Hanse Towns, Weimar, and Wiirtemberg, the 
outlines of the story are so similar that tho details become 
insignificaut. Only the three great middle-states, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Hanover, delayed their action to see what was done by their two 
powerful neighbours. 

But the acquisition of constitutional liberties for the separate 
states was by no means the solo object of the liberal party. Their 
keenest wish was to reform the Bund , and to give substantial unity 
to Germany as a compact federation. As to the constitution of 
this federation very opposite views prevailed, the democrats wishing 
to establish a German republic, while the more moderate party hoped 
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to create a federal empire under the headship of Prussia. It was in 
the south-western states, where internal liberty was most firmly 
rooted, that this desire for unity was strongest. On March 8 a 
numbor of liberal leaders met at Heidelberg, and issued a formal 
invitation to the German states to send deputies to a Vorparlament , 
which was to prepare the way for a permanent national representa¬ 
tion. It was impossible for the princes to allow the settlement of 
so great a question to pass out of their hands. Accordingly, Prussia 
and Austria agreed to hold a conference of princes on March 15, to 
consider the proposed reform of the Bund. But before that dato 
the two great powers had felt the force of the revolution. 

The news of the events in Paris was enough in itself to overturn 
the ill-cemented edifice of the Austrian state. The Hungarians, 
inspired by the eloquence of Kossuth, clamoured for an independent 
diet and diminished taxes. Similar demands were made in Prague. 
The populace of Vienna, usually so contented and pleasure-loving, 
demanded the dismissal of Metternich. Without an effort at 
resistance the famous diplomatist fled to England, and the Aus¬ 
trian government was left to the direction of the mob. The foeblo 
Ferdinand I. granted freedom to the press, allowed the formation 
of a citizen guard, and promised a liberal constitution. 

In Prussia, Frederick William IV. offered a stubborn resistance to 
the demands for constitutional liberties which arrived from all parts 
of his kingdom, and especially from the Rhenish Provinces. But the 
report of the occurrences in Vienna led to formidable disturbances 
in Berlin and made concessions unavoidable. On March 17 the 
king promised freedom of the press, the summons of a Landtag on 
April 2, the “ transformation of the German Confederation ( Staten - 
bund) into a Federal State (Bundestag,” and the incorporation of 
East and West Prussia and Posen in the Bund. Liberal as these 
assurances were they failed to satisfy the people, who now clamoured 
for the dismissal of the soldiers from the town and the formation of 
a citizen guard. On March 18 the mob came into collision with 
the troops, barricades were raised, and for fourteen hours a terrible 
battle was waged in the streets of Berlin. At last the king gave 
way, ordered the troops to withdraw, dismissed his ministry, and 
granted an unconditional amnesty to all political prisoners. His 
brother, \N llliain Prince of Prussia, who was regarded as a leader of 
tho reactionary party, departed to England. From this moment 
Frederick William determined to put himself at the head of tho 
liberal movement, and thus to satisfy the party which desired to sco 
Prussia at the head of a united Germany. He assumed the German 
colours and issued a proclamation in which he undertook as a 
constitutional king to be the " leader of a free and new-born German 
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nation ” (21 March). Two clays later he had to attend with baro 
head the funeral of the 183 victims of the 18th of March. But tho 
memory of that day stood between him and the realisation of his 
new aims, and Prussia had for the moment lost, all popularity and 
respect in Germany. 

The revolutions in Vienna and Berlin decided the action of those 
states which had hitherto hesitated. On March 16, the king of 
Saxony appointed a liberal ministry. Lewis of Bavaria had to dis¬ 
miss his bated mistress, Lola Montcz (the Countess Landsfcldt), 
and on March 20 he abdicated in favour of his son Maximilian II., 
who at onco conceded the popular demands. Ernest Augustus of 
Hanover was compelled to grant a constitution on the model of 
that of Baden. Thus, by the end of March the liberals had 
triumphed in every state of Germany. 

The Vorjxirlament , composed mainly of deputies from the lesser 
slates, met at Frankfort on March 31, and speedily completed its 
work. It decreed that the federal government should consist of a 
single head with two chambers, a senate and a house of popular 
representatives. The German i>eoplc as a whole was to enjoy tho 
same liberties which had been secured to the members of tho 
individual states. The details of tho constitution were to bo 
settled by a national assembly to be elected without any regard to 
class divisions, wealth, or religion. The princes were to be excluded 
from all voice in the matter. Before separating, the assembly 
nominated a committee of fifty to superintend the carrying out 
of these decrees. But tho proceedings at Frankfort altogether 
failed to satisfy tho democratic party, which had conceived tho 
extravagant plan of forming a German republic. Their leaders 
determined to give up constitutional action and resort to force. 
They stirred up the people to revolt, and organised bands of 
volunteers to terrify the established government. But in the brief 
struggle which followed the republicans were defeated, and their 
commander, Hecker, displayed neither ability nor courage. 

§ 8. Beside domestic revolutions and reiorms, Germany had a 
difficult question to deal with in the relations of tho duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein with Denmark. Both contained a largo 
German population, and Holstein was a member of the Bund. 
Both were hostile to Danish rule, and were especially indignant 
at the attempts to destroy their independent nationality and to 
incorporate them with Denmark. The question was complicated 
by the prospect of a disputed succession. Females were entitled 
to succeed in Denmark, but were excluded from the duchies. In 
184C Christian VIII., whose only son was unlikely to have children, 
issued a decree, the offme Bricfc, in which he declared the whole 
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Danish state to be indivisible and to bo heritable by females as 
well as males. This excluded the duke of Augustenburg, tho 
nearest male heir, and was a great blow to the inhabitants of 
Schleswig and Holstein, who had hoped, on the extinction of tho 
Danish male line, to fall under the separate rule of a German prince. 
In January, 1848, Christian VIII. died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Frederick VII., who at once issued a liberal constitution in tho 
hope of allaying discontent. But his German subjects refused to 
sell their independence at any price, and the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Germany came just in time to give them new courago. 
The assemblies of tho two duchies joined themselves together (18 
March), and demanded that both should be admitted to the Bund 
and have a joint constitution, on the German model. On the 24th 
a provisional government was formed, with the duko of Augusten¬ 
burg at its head. Frederick VII. treated these acts as rebellion, 
and sent an army into the duchies. But public opinion in Germany 
was warmly excited in their behalf, and the Vorjxirlament went 
out of its way to decree tho admission of Schleswig to the Bund. 
The king of Prussia, eager to fall in with the current of opinion, 
sent an army to assist the duke of Augustenburg. On land tho 
Prussians, under Wrangel, gained several successes, but the want of 
ft fleet prevented any decisive result from being obtained, and llio 
favour shown to Denmark by Russia and England induced Frederick 
William to recall his troops before any settlement had been made. 

§ 9. No part of Europe was so quiet and at the same time so 
profoundly discontented as Italy in the first years of the fifth deendo 
of tho century. Austrian rule pressed like a leaden weight upon 
the provinces of Umbardy and Venetia. A powerful army, under 
Marshal Radctsky, stood ready to crush tho slightest symptom of 
rovolt. The press was subject to the most rigorous censorship, and 
so searching was the system of espionage that no one ventured to 
breathe a word of complaint. The upper classes were purposely cn- 
eouiagcd to lead a licentious life, that they might lose all thought 
of political liberty. In tho other provinces Austrian influence was 
supreme, and was employed to support tho arbitrary government 
of tho princes. In Naples and Sicily Ferdinand 11.(1830-1850) 
crushed his subjects under a despotism of terror. In the Papal 
States Gregory XVI. (1831-1846) maintained the worst of all 
forms of government, the absolutism of tho clergy. Leopold II. 
of Iuscany was personally benevolent and well-intentioned, but 
did not venture to depart from the system of rule prescribed from 
Vienna. The lesser rulers of Modena, Parma, and Lucca were tho 
powerless vassals of Austria. In Piedmont Charles Albert had 
never ventured to return to the- liberal principles of his youth. 

2 v a 
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Economic reforms were introduced, but no steps were taken towards 
constitutional reform. The King was a devout Roman Catholic, 
and the Austrian government began to regard him as one who had 
fully repented of his past follies. The only disturbance to public 
tranquillity arose from the isolated and hopeless revolts excited by 
Mazzini and his society of “ Young Italy,” which the people did 
not venture to support, and which only served to keep alive the 
idea of independence and the desire of revenge. 

This lethargy was suddenly interrupted from a wholly unexpected 
quarter. In June, 184G, Gregory XVI. died, and the choice of the 
conclave fell upon one of the youngest cardinals, Mastai Ferretti, 
who took the name of Pius IX. . The new pope was chosen mainly 
on account of his feeble health, but he was destined to the longest 
and one of the most eventful pontificates recorded in history. 
Eager to obtain popularity, Pius IX. signalised his accession by 
reforming measures which made a profound impression in Europe, 
lie issued an amnesty for all political offenders, recalled the 
exiles, and appointed a council to aid him in the government. 
Italy resounded with cries of Evviva Pio Nano! and the pope 
became for a brief period the idol of his countrymen. Moderato 
liberals had long been accustomed to regard the papacy as the 
one genuinely Italian government in the peninsula, and they 
welcomed the prospect of reviving national unity and independence 
under papal guidance. Meanwhile the news from Rome was re¬ 
ceived in Vienna with mingled dismay and indignation. Metternich 
declared that a liberal pope was the one contingency that had never 
been anticipated. By the treaty of Vienna, Austria was allowed 
to keep a garrison in the fortress of Ferrara, and, as a counter- 
demonstration, the troops now occupied the city as well. Pius IX. 
bitterly protested against this act as an infraction of his sovereign 
rights, and went so far as to prepare for armed resistance, amidst 
the enthusiastic plaudits of his subjects. 

The example of the pope naturally exercised great influence in 
the other Italian states. Leopold of Tuscany hastened to conciliate 
the people with administrative reforms. Charles Louis of Lucca was 
compelled to make similar concessions, but he showed his personal 
antipathy by selling his duchy to the grand-duke of Tuscany and 
retiring from public life. Intense popular indignation was aroused 
by the settlement of the succession in Parma on the death of Maria 
Louisa (December, 1847). The Congress of Vienna had arranged that 
)f she died childless, Parma should be given to the duke of Lucca, 
whose duchy was to be transferred to Tuscany, while the latter was 
to cede certain districts to the duke of Modena. This elaborate 
tprangementj based altogether upon dynastic interests, without any 
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regard to the wishes of the peoples concerned, was now carried out. 
lhots ensued, and Francis. V. of Modena invited the Austrians to 
occupy his duchy. In Southern Italy the movement was the more 
violent in proportion to the evils it had to combat; Sicily threw off 
the Neapolitan yoke, and a provisional government was established 
m Palermo, under Ruggiero Settimo (Jan. 24, 1848). A risin- in 
Naples compelled Ferdinand II. to dismiss his ministers and to grant 
a liberal constitution (10th Feb.). 'J he scruples of Charles Albert 
were removed when he found himself on the same side as tho 
poj>e, and early in 1848 he drew up a constitution for Piedmont, the 
Staluto Fundamentals, which was issued on March 4. In Tuscany 
representative institutions were granted on February 17, and the 
revolution in Paris induced Pius IX. to take the final stop, to which 
his previous measures had obviously tended. A ministry was formed 
under Cardinal Antonelli, in which for the first time the lay element 
preponderated, and a constitution was promulgated on March 14. 

1 113 established two chambers—one composed of nominees of the 
I>ope, the other of popular representatives; but the final decision on 
all matters was still reserved to the college of cardinals. 

§ l ? # thC nCWS arrivcd of lhe Viennese rising of March 13 

and the flight of Metternich, the flame of revolt at once broke out 
m the northern provinces. The lead was taken by Milan, where 
uie citizens erected barricades, and for four days carried on a 
desperate contest against the Austrian troops. Rndetsky might 
have destroyed the city by a bombardment, but he was afraid lest 
ft sudden advance of the Sardinian army might cut off his com¬ 
munications with Austria. On the evening of the 22nd he quitted 
Milan and retreated towards the famous Quadrilateral formed by 
the foitresses of Pcschiera, Mantua, Legnago, and Verona. Ilis 
retreat was the signal for a general rhing. The duke of Parma fled 
without striking ft blow. One after another Monza, Como, Bergamo, 
Brescia and Cremona threw off the rule of Austria. Venice was 
a,nely resigned by Counts Palffy and Zicl.y, nn d the citizens 

v He r 1! »r PU . b ‘ C " nder tl,C P re -' ide »cy of Daniclc Manio. 

driven frolu his duch y- Meanwhile 
Cha.lcs Albert had taken a decisive step. He declared war 

“i-ainst Austria, crossed the Ticino with ids army (March 25), 
and proceeded to pursue the retreating Austrians. Radetsky now 
took up h.s quarters at Verona and stood upon tho defensive. 

1 opular enthusiasm compelled the remaining Governments of the 
peninsula to espouse the national cause. The grand-duke of 
1 uscany ordered his troops to march to the frontier. Pius IX., 
tom by his conflicting interests as an Italian prince and as head 
of the I>Oman Catholic Church, found it impossible to resist 
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the general impulse, and the Roman army Was despatched to 
the Po. Even Ferdinand II. did not yet venture to obey his 
natural inclinations. The Neapolitan army set out under Pepe, 
the fleet was sent to Ancona, and Charles Albert was assured that 
Naples would co-operate actively in the war for Italian indepen¬ 
dence. But it was afterwards discovered that both the army and 
the fleet had received secret instructions to do nothing until the 
course of events had enabled the king to decide finally on his course 
of action. Ferdinand’s insincerity was soon made manifest. In 
defiance of his solemn oath to observe the constitution, he dis¬ 
solved the chamber of deputies before it had time to meet, formed 
a reactionary ministry, recalled his army, and decreed a complete 
change of the franchise. In consequence of these measures the 
Sicilians declared that the Poiirbons had forfeited the crown, and 
prepared to offer the crown to the duke of Genoa, the second sou of 
Charles Albert. 

§ 11. The Sardinian king had continued for some time to retain 
his advantage in the Lombard war. Radetsky refused to be drawn 
from his position at Verona until the arrival of reinforcements 
should enable him to take the aggressive. The result was that the 
Sardinian troops were able to overrun the country as far as the 
Adige, and a momentary repulse at Santa Lucia (6th May) was 
more than compensated by a distinguished success at Goito (30th 
May) and by the capture of Pcschiera. Popular votes decreed 
the annexation of Lombardy, Modena, and Parma to Sardinia. 
That these bright prospects were soon overclouded was probably 
due to the error of Charles Albert himself. If he had at once 
advanced against Radetsky at the end of March, he might have 
finished the war at one blow. But he was afraid of the nationalists, 
who might utilise his victories to his own disadvantage; he was 
not cordially supported by the other rulers of the peninsula; and 
he trusted that English mediation and the rising in Hungary would 
compel Austria to cede Lombardy to him without further warfare. 
His hesitation secured the success of Radetsky, whose retreat, 
instead of being a sign of weakness, was a masterly stroke of policy. 
Strengthened by reinforcements under Welden, he suddenly left 
Verona, captured Vicenza, Treviso and Padua, and thus secured a 
second and safer line of communication with Austria. Turning 
against the Piedmontese, he inflicted a crushing defeat upon them 
at Custozza (26th July). Charles Albert retreated to Milan, closely 
pursued and harassed by the victorious army. Milan capitulated 
without Btriking a blow, and the last chance of retaining any 
hold upon Lombardy was gone. On August 8 Charles Albert 
eigned an armistice, by which he surrendered Pcschiera and 
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all positions outside Lombardy, and engaged to withdiaw the 
ships and troops that had been sent to the assistance of Venice. 
Lombardy was once more an Austrian province, and Radetsky 
prepared to complete his work by laying siege to Venice. 

§ 12. Pius IX. had already deserted the Italian cause when he 
discovered that it involved him in open war with Austria. From 
this time he began to think more of his duties as head of the-church 
and less of temporal interests. The result was that he soon lost the 
popularity which his liberal measures had given him. His reform¬ 
ing ministry naturally resigned when the pope would no longer 
assent to their measures. Count Rossi, who became head of a new 
ministry, alienated both the liberal and the reactionary parties, and 
was assassinated on November 15. The pope was so horrified by 
this act that he quitted Rome in disguise (Nov. 24) and took up his 
residence at Gacta, under the protection of the King of Naples. The 
greatest excitement prevailed when the news of his departure was 
made known. The Roman parliament, which had met on the day 
of Rossi’s death, appointed an executive committee of three persons, 
and ordered the election of a constituent assembly. The i>ope con¬ 
tented himself with issuing one brief after another to declare the 
nullity of all that was done in his absence, but did nothing to 
strengthen the hands of the moderate party, who were still inclined 
to trust him. The constituent assembly, in which both Garibaldi 
and Mazzini had seats, decided that the pope had forfeited the tem¬ 
poral government of the State, that he should be guaranteed the 
independent exercise of his spiritual power, and that a pure de¬ 
mocracy should be created under the name of the Roman Republic. 
In TuscAny Leopold II. followed the pope’s example when he found 
that matters were going too far, and escaped first to San Stefano 
and then to Gaeta. As he refused to return, a Republic was pro¬ 
claimed in Florence under the presidency of Gucrrazzi. 

§ 13. During the months which witnessed the overthrow and re¬ 
storation of the Austrian power in Italy, the home government was 
undergoing a great crisis. Kolowrat, who took Metternich’a place, 
was unequal to the task of maintaining order, and the government 
was carried on under the dictation of the students and the mob. 
The disturbances in the capital were stirred up by Kossuth, who 
aimed at freeing Hungary altogether from Hapsburg rule. The 
Emperor had already granted the Hungarians an independent 
ministry, in which Kossuth undertook the control of finance. But 
the revolutionary party demanded a constitution on the model of 
that ot Baden, and the Diet was terrified by an insurrection into 
passing a decree for its establishment. In Bohemia the Slavonic 
party also agitated for the formation of an independent govern- 
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mcnt and the exclusion of German elements. But the Slavs 
had no sympathy with the Magyars, and were willing to support 
the Hapsburgs it they would grant their demands. They were 
especially anxious to prevent the federal union of the German 
provinces of Austria with the rest of Germany. Kossuth deter¬ 
mined to elYect his own aims and to frustrate those of Bohemia 
by terrifying the imperial government. A new constitution had 
been issued, which established the ordinary two chambers. On 
May 15 the populace of Vienna rose in revolt and demanded the 
abolition of the aristocratic chamber and the summons of a national 
assembly to reform the constitution. Resistance was impossible, 
and Ferdinand, by the advice of the reactionary party, escaped with 
his family from Vienna to Innspriick. This was a very well-judged 
measure, because it freed the emperor from the influence of both 
the Hungarians and the Bohemians, while he could rely upon the 
support of the Tyrolese, always the mo6t loyal subjects of tho house 
of Hapsburg. 

In Vienna the wildest excitement prevailed for a time. The mob 
raised barricades in the streets, and civil war was only avoided by 
ordering the troops to leave the city. In Bohemia the Emperor’d 
departure to innspriick was regarded as a serious blow, because it 
had been hoped that he would take up his residence in Prague and 
entrust the defence of the crown to his Slav subjects. Ilis weak¬ 
ness and humiliation, however, still offered a favourable prospect of 
realising their designs. On June 2 a great Slavonic Congress was 
opened, under the presidency of Palacky, the historian. Three days 
later it was formally decreed that the Slavs would remain loyal sub¬ 
jects of the llapsburgs on condition that the Austrian monarchy 
was organised as a federation. At the same time a provisional 
government was formed in Prague, and the Emperor was called upon 
to order Windischgratz, the commander of the garrison, to withdraw 
his troops. But before this could be answered, hostilities broke out. 
After an indecisive conflict in the streets, in which the wife of Win- 
diachgratz was killed, the garrison retired outside the walls, but 
only to bombard the city from the surrounding hills. This decided 
the struggle. The opposition leaders made their escape, and Prague 
surrendered unconditionally (June 18). This was only a small 
success in itself, but, coupled with Radetsky’s victory in Italy, it 
had a great moral effect in restoring the courage and prestige of the 
Austrian Government. At the same time the movementln Hun¬ 
gary was seriously hampered by the action of the Slavonic portion 
of the population. The Slavs were alwaj’s bitterly hostile to the 
Magyars, and the project of establishing an independent state of 
Hungary threatened them with political annihilation. Their only 
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hope lay in the maintenance of German rule, an«l th< v rr.se in 
wild revolt against the dominant party of Kossuth. The Magyars 
had also to carry on war against the Croats under their Ran 
Jellachich, who was secretly instigated by the imperial court. 

Meanwhile the constituent assembly, which Ferdinand had 
authorised before his departure, met on July 22. Race differences 
among its members made it difficult for them to come to any 
agreement, and they were soon absorbed in the thorny question of 
the relations of lords and serfs. But the presence of the assembly 
seemed to exercise a tranquillising effect upon Vienna, and the 
more favourable aspect of affairs emboldened the emperor to return 
to Ins capital (August 12). In the hope of ending the Hungarian 
war he nominated Count Lamberg commander of the troops in that 
kingdom, but the unfortunate general was murdered on the bridge 
of boats at Pesth. All hopes of reconciliation were now at an end, 
and open war was declared against the Hungarians. But this act 
also terminated the tranquillity at Vienna, which was in great 
measure due to the influence of Kossuth. On October 0 a third 
revolt commenced, and proved far more formidable than either of 
its predecessors. Its immediate object was to prevent the march of 
the troops who had been ordered to proceed to Hungary. The 
mob murdered Latour, the war minister, stormed the arsenals, 
and compelled the constituent assembly to demand from the 
Emperor the cessation of hostilities against the Hungarians. Fer¬ 
dinand again fled, this time to Olmiitz, in Moravia. The garrison 
under Aucrsperg occupied a defensive position in the Belvedere 
gardens, and the city was left in the hands of the insurgents. But 
their triumph was very short-lived. Jellachich with his Croats 
marched from the Raab against Vienna, and Windischgrsitz, the 
victor of Prague, was appointed commander-in-chief of all Austrian 
troops outside Italy. By October 23 the city was closely invested 
on all sides. But the besieged, confident in the approaching aid 
from Hungary, refused to yield, and for several days carried on a 
desperate struggle against superior forces. Ou the 30th the Hun¬ 
garian troops were seen in the distance, but they were repulsed 
after a short engagement on the Schwechat. This sealed the fate 
of Vienna, which surrendered on the next day. The rebels received 
the prompt punishment of military justice. The Austrian monarchy 
was saved. On November 24 a new ministry was formed, under 
Felix Schwarzenberg, the resolute head of the reactionary party. 
On December 2 the Emperor Ferdinand abdicated in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, on the ground that “ younger powers were 
needed to carry out the reforms that bad been commenced.” The 
change of rulers was really the signal of approaching reaction. 
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The constituent assembly, which had been transferred from Vienna 
to Kremsier, was dissohed (March 7, 1840), and a new constitution 
was granted “ by the grace of the emperor.” 

§ 14. The new emperor, Francis Joseph, recognised that his first 
task was the reduction of Hungary, and entrusted Windischgriitz 
with the completion of the work which had been so successfully 
commenced at Prague and Vienna. The Hungarians refused to 
accept the abdication of Ferdinand, and the government was still 
carried on in his name. Kossuth was compelled to adopt this 
course to conciliate the army and its leader, Gdrgey, who were 
determined not to act as rebels, and had no sympathy with the 
republican aspirations of the great orator. Windischgriitz began 
the campaign on December 15, and met with no real opposition to 
his early movements. Kossuth’s plan was to give up western 
Hungary to the invaders, in order to entice them into the marshy 
districts of the interior during the winter season. The committee 
of national defence, of which Kossuth was president, abandoned 
Pesth, and the city was occupied by the Austrians (Jan. 5, 1849). 
From this momeut the cause of the insurgents triumphed. Bern, 
a Polish exile, who had commanded in the recent defence of Vienna 
and had escaped from the conquerors, was sent to act against tho 
Saxon population of Transylvania, which refused to accept tho rule of 
the Magyars and maintained the cause of the imperial government. 
By the end of February lie succeeded in reducing the whole pro¬ 
vince. Windischgriitz now advanced from Pesth into the interior. At 
Kapolna (Feb. 26-7) a two days’ battle took place, in which neither 
side could claim a decisive victory, but the Hungarians retired to 
the river Thciss. There a number of battles were fought to defend 
the passage of the river, and everywhere the Austrians were repulsed. 
Gdrgey was now able to take the aggressive, and carried all before 
him. Windischgriitz was recalled, but his successor, Weldon, found 
it necessary to evacuate Pesth. The Hungarians returned to the 
capital in triumph, and stormed Buda (Ofcn), on the opposite bank 
of the Danube, after a heroic defence on the part of the garrison 
(21 May). The Austrian army retreated to Pressburg, in the 
extreme west of the kingdom. The triumph of the insurgents was 
celebrated by the declaration of Hungarian independence (14 April), 
and the creation of a provisional government, with Kossuth at its 
head. .This bold step destroyed the last chance of a compromise, 
but at the same time it alienated Gbrgey, who henceforth acted in 
complete independence. 

The Austrian government began to despair of reducing Hungary 
by its own efforts, and turned for assistance to Russia the patron of 
all states contending against revolution. On May 21 the very day 
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on which Buda surrendered, Francis Joseph nut ihu ('star in a 
personal interview at Warsaw. Nicolas was afraid lest the success 
of the Hungarians might provoke a rising in Poland, which was 
the more likely as many Poles were serving in the Hungarian 
army, and willingly accorded the aid that was demanded. In 
June l’askiewitsch entered Hungary with 130,000 men, and the 
command of the Austrians was entrusted to Ilayuau, already 
notorious for the sevciitv with which he had treated the defeated 
.Italians of Lombardy. The eloquence of Kossuth induced the 
Hungarians to carry on a desperate guerilla warfare against the 
invaders. But the contest was too unequal, and the differences 
lie tween the military and the civil leaders weakened the national 
cause. At Temesvar one division of the Hungarian army, undei 
Denibinski, was crushed by Haynau p.l August). Kossuth now 
resigned his office and proceeded to Transylvania. Gdrgey was 
appointed dictator, but lie had already opened negotiations with 
the Russians, and on August 13 he surrendered with his whole 
army to general Rudiger at Vilagos. This practically ended the 
war. Kossuth and Bern fled to Turkey, where the Porte refused 
to give them up. Gdrgey was able to secure his personal safety, 
but the other leaders received scant mercy from Haynau and his 
military tribunals. Hungary had to pay dearly for its rebellion. 
It lost all independence and all constitutional freedom, and sank 
for a short time into a vassal province of Austria. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the temporary success of the Hungarians in the 
early part of 1849 had involved Austria in a second Italian war 
All the attempts of England and France to negotiate a final peace 
between Austria and Sardinia bad failed. The government at 
Vienna refused to entertain any proposal except the complete 
restoration of Austrian rule and of the governments allied with 
Austria. For Charles Albert to accept these terms, except under 
the pressure of complete defeat, would deprive the Sardinian 
monarchy for ever of the respect and trust of Italy. On March 9 
the king took the bold step of putting an end to the armistice, 
which had been prolonged since August, 1848. It was hoped that 
the Austrian arms would be sufficiently employed in the Hungarian 
war and in the siege of Venice. But Radetsky was confident ot 
success, and hastened to eDgage in a contest which he hoped would 
finally settle affairs in Italy. Instead of waiting to be attacked ho 
invaded Piedmont, and in the battle of Novara inflicted a crushing 
defeat upon the Sardinians, who were commanded by the Polish 
general Chrzanowski (23 March).. So disastrous was the battle, and 
so exorbitant the terms proposed by Radetsky, that on the same 
evening Charles Albert abdicated in favour of his eldest son, Victor 
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Emmainiel II., and quitted Italy for Ojjorto, where he died on 
July 28; The new kin;' was married to the daughter of an Austrian 
archduke, and had not inspired the same invincible distrust as his 
father. Radetsky now offered an immediate armistice, on condition 
that Victor Emmanuel should pledge himself to conclude a peace as 
soon as possible, to reduce his army to a peace footing, and to hand 
over the fortress of Alessandria to Austrian occupation as a hostage, 
for his good faith. These terms, though far milder than had been 
offered to Charles Albert, were resented as dishonourable in Turin, 
and the young king had to enter his capital by night to avoid the 
risk of being insulted by his new subjects. Few men could have an¬ 
ticipated that a ruler whose reign began under such gloomy auspices 
would become before its close the recognised king of a free and 
united Italy. A revolt in Lombardy, which had brokon out directly 
hostilities commenced, was put down by the Austrians with prompt 
severity. Brescia, the only place which made a conspicuous re¬ 
sistance, was stormed by Haynau, whose conduct on this occasion 
earned him the name of the “ Hya*na of Brescia,” and a reputa¬ 
tion for cruelty which was enhanced by his subsequent deeds in 
Hungary. The final treaty between Austria and Sardinia (August G) 
restored matters to their condition before the war, the defeated 


country having to pay an idemnity of seventy-five million francs. 

§ 16. After their success in the north the Austrians proceeded to 
complete their work by putting down the revolution in the other 
provinces of Italy. Entering Tuscany, they occupied Florence, put 
down the Republic, and restored the authority of the grand-duke. 
Leopold now returned from Gacta, revoked the constitution which 
he had granted in the previous year, and restored the old system 
of absolute rule. Parma, Bologna, and Ancona were successively 
occupied by the Austrians, who would undoubtedly have advanced 
upon Rome if they had not been anticipated by the French. Gene¬ 
ral Oudinot, with 8000 men, landed at Civita Vccchia on April 5, 
and at once marched against the city. The republican leaders 
determined on a desperate resistance, and after seven hours’ fighting 
the assailants were driven back from the walls (30 April). But 
Oudinot received reinforcements, which enabled him to invest the 
ci y with 35 000 men, and, after resisting for a month, Rome was 
taken on July 3. Ganbafii, who had been the inspiring leader of 
the defence, escaped with his devoted followers to the mountains. 
Oudinot put an end to the Roman Republic by establishing a govern- ' 
inent in the popes name, but Iius IX. refused to trust himself to 
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and partly by famine, to capitulate. Manin, the hero of the short¬ 
lived period of liberty, was allowed to retire into exile. 

Meanwhile the reaction in Naples and Sicily had been completed 
without foreign assistance. Ferdinand II., after recalling his troops 
from the war in Lombardy, had employ^ them in reducing the 
Sicilians to obedience. Messina was taken by storm (7 Sept., 1848), 
and the cruelties practised by the victors were so atrocious that 
Ferdinand received the nickname of King Bomba. The Neapolitan 
Parliament was continually prorogued, and was finally dissolved 
without ever having been allowed to meet. The Austrian victory 
of Novara encouraged the king to renew his attack upon Sicily. In 
April, 1849, Palermo was captured, and by the end of May the 
authority of the Neapolitan king was completely restored. 

§ 17. The suppression of disorder at Vienna after the capture of 
the city by Windischgriitz led to a similar reaction in Prussia. A 
constituent assembly had been sitting in Berlin ever since May 22, 
1848, in which the democratic party sought to carry through its 
aims with the support of the mob. In June the arsenal was sacked, 
and the assembly, instead of condemning the disturbances, took 
advantage of them to abolish the constitution granted by the king 
and to issue a more democratic one of their own. In August and 
September the populace was guilty of fresh outrages, which the 
government was unable to check. But the news from Vienna 
emboldened the king, Frederick William IV., to take decisive mea¬ 
sures. Count Brandenburg, a natural son of Frederick William II., 
was authorised to form a ministry, of which ManteufTel, minister 
of the interior, was the guiding spirit (4 Nov.). Four days later 
the constituent assembly was transferred from Berlin to the town of 
Brandenburg. When the democrats refused to obey, a considerable 
body of troops under Wran gel entered the capital and enforce 1 com¬ 
pliance. Berlin was declared in a state of siege, all the inhabi¬ 
tants were disarmed, and the political clubs were dissolved. When 
the assembly resumed their meeting in Brandenburg (Nov. 27), 
the left protested against the recent action of the government, 
and quitted the hall in a body. On I>3cembcr 5 the king decreed 
the dissolution of the assembly, and issued a new constitution 
which had been drawn up by the ministers. This established 
two chambers, chosen by indirect election. The first election was 
ordered to take place in February, 1849. 

§ 18. While the states of Europe were convulsed with the storm 
of revolution, a grand national assembly at Frankfort was 
endeavouring to devise a constitution which should form Germany 
into a great and united state. This assembly, which may be called 
the German Parliament, to distinguish it from tlje i ??ichstnj or 
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Bundestag y had been summoned by the Vorparlament , and was 
opened in the church of St. Paul on May 18, 1848. It contained 
at first 300 members, but their number was afterwards increased 
to 500. The Parliament failed to carry out its resolutions, but 
nevertheless it was a notable experiment, and a worthy exponent of 
the hopes and aspirations of the noblest minds of Germany. The 
great obstacle to its success was that it had nothing but moral force 
to rely upon; that it trusted to the enthusiasm of the people to 
triumph over tho jealous interests of the princes and the deeply- 
rooted tendencies to disunion. From the first the assembly was 
divided into three fairly distinct parties. On the right the con¬ 
servatives, headed by von Radowitz and Vincke, wished to nego¬ 
tiate an agreement between the Parliament and the independent 
princes and governments of the separate states. On tho left the 
democrats, led by Robert Blum of Leipzig, aimed at the establish¬ 
ment of a federal republic, and made up for their numerical 
weakness by stirring up the passions of the lower classes. Tho 
centre was the largost party, and comprised many of the most 
eminent men in Germany. Among its leaders were Gagem, 
Dahlmann, Gervinus, Arndt, Bescler, and Jacob Grimm. These 
men were the partisans of constitutional monarchy. They were 
imbued with tho most ardent love of their country, but their 
want of practical experience in public business exposed them to tho 
charge of being doctrinaires. 

The choice of the president, Gagern, gave evidence that tho 
centre was likely to have the decisive voice. The first business was 
to establish an executive government to take the place of the effete 
and useless Bundestag. After a long discussion it was decided to 
choose a provisional administrator from among the younger mem¬ 
bers of the ruling families. The choice fell upon the archduke 
John, who had shown popular sympathies, and who, as a Hapsburg, 
was likely to be acceptable to the princes. The election was in¬ 
tended to be a temporary compromise. The party of Gagem and 
Dahlmann was fully determined to entrust the headship of a new 
constitutional empire to the King of Prussia, and the weakness of 
Austria at this time made such a measure more than usually 
feasible. But at the moment Frederick William IV. was extremely 
unpopular in Germany, and it was necessary to gain time in order 
that this feeling might die away. On July 11 the administrator 
made his formal entry into Frankfort, and the Bundestag resigned 
its functions into his hands. He proceeded to nominate a ministry 
which should be responsible for all acts of the executive. From 
the first the weakness of the central government was obvious to all 
eyes. The Parliament ordered that all German troops should take 
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an oath of fealty to the administrator. But the princes were by no 
means inclined to sacrifice one iota of their military independence, 
and in the larger states the order was simply disregarded. It was 
manifest that the central government existed only by the tolerance 
of the states, and that if they refused to obey there was no force 
which could compel their obedience. 

Before proceeding to draw up the new constitution, the Parlia¬ 
ment set itself to formulate “ the fundamental rights of the German 
people.” This was a grotesque error of tactics. The discussion of 
first principles naturally led to an endless discussion, and during 
the delay the princes were recovering strength. The first impulse 
of the revolutionary movement might have been strong enough to 
force a federal constitution upon Germany, but the Parliament 
foolishly allowed this impulse to spend itself and a reaction to set 
in before they entered upon their real task. And the discussion of 
the fundamental rights was not carried on without frequent inter¬ 
ruptions. Every movement in Berlin or Vienna, every detail of 
foreign politics, the great question of the non-German nationalities 
in Poland, Bohemia, Hungary and Bohemia, all gave rise to lengthy 
debates in the Parliament, though it was unable to exercise a 
practical influence on any one of them. Among the matters that 
excited the keenest interest in Frankfort was the war in Schleswig- 
Holstein, from which the Prussian troops had been withdrawn, 
lho Parliament warmly espoused the cause of the duchies and of 
the honour of Germany/* It decreed the formation of a federal 

Z n 7™, fl ° e f t » ° rder * carr >' on ,h = war, even without the 
co-operation of Prussia. But meanwhile Frederick William IV. 

had opened negotiations with Denmark, which led to the conclusion 
of a truce at Ma m8 (2G August). By this it was agreed that 

of wHrlfhlf K I lh ° ,,ld l h® 8ub -> ect to a common government 

half bv TllL l n * e . mbcr8 should he "°minatcd by Prussia and 
IluntX ? T ^ a11 ncts of the provisional government 
should be declared null, and that the Schleswig troops should be 

tricot dishTnmJT, ° f , ^ denounced thU 

bUt WM ultimately compelled to confirm it. 
weakness gave an opportunity for the democratic 

I t SC ° nU ' nt with the wtion of the majority, and 
especially with the appointment of the administrator. Riots broke 

J, /n k ’ “ nd , ,W0 de Putie8, Lichnowsky and Aucrswald, 
•l .i Q ^ “Ujdercd (18 September). But the Government 
we unexpected energy. The disorders were suppressed by the 
troops and most of the democratic leaders quitted Frankfort. 

ie ei| d of 1848 the Parliament had drawn up the 
uuc amen a rights,” and published them as a Christmas present 
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to the nation. They were based on the prevailing liberal theories, 
and included legal equality for all men without regard to class 
privileges, the abolition ot all feudal dues and burdens on the 
peasants, the freedom of the press, religious equality, trial by jury, 
the abolition of capital punishment, &c. The lesser states accepted 
them, the greater states took no notice, and they were soon for¬ 
gotten. The assembly now turned to the great question of the 
constitution. By far the most important problem was the relation 
of Austria to a German federation. In the early part of the year 
Austria, then in the thick of her difficulties, had been disregarded, 
but matters had been completely altered in October by the reduc¬ 
tion of Vienna to obedience. The restoration of the Holy Roman 
Empire with a Ilapsburg head was impossible, because Prussia 
would never submit to it. Equally impossible in the eyes of the 
assembly was a return to the old organisation of the Bund, which 
had completely proved its inefficiency. In these circumstances the 
Parliament had three alternatives to choose between. (1) Austria 
might be split up, and its German provinces might be united with 
the German federation. (2) The Austriau empire might be left as 
it stood, and be excluded from Germany altogether. (3) Even 
though this latter plan were carried out, some bond might bo found 
to unite the Austrian empire with the German federation. This 
last was the plan adopted by Gagern and his immediate followers, 
who proposed to form two federations—a smaller, which should 
exclude, and a larger, which should include, Austria. But this 
proposal alienated a number of sincere patriots, who could not 
endure the formation of a united Germany to which any Germans 
were refused admission. On this question parties were completely 
readjusted in the Parliament. On the one side stood the “ Great 
Germans,” who would not hear of the exclusion of Austria; on the 
other the “Little Germans,” who saw no chance of forming a 
permanent union of Germany except under the headship of Prussia, 
and who realised that the admission of Austria would be fatal to 
their scheme. The “ Great Germans ” consisted not only of Aus¬ 
trian deputies, but of those from Bavaria and most of the South 
German states, which were hostile to Prussia on religious and 
political grounds. They had also the support of the democrats on 
the left, who. did all in their power to frustrate the scheme of 
establishing a German monarchy. Gagern was at this time 
appointed minister by the Archduke John, and his place as president 
was taken by Simson, a deputy from Konigsberg. 

Parties being so evenly divided on a question of vital importance, 
the work of framing the constitution proceeded slowly. It was 
decided tbnt the executive government should have the conduct of 
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foreign relations, the supreme control of the army, and the right 
of deciding peace or war. The legislature was to consist of two 
houses : a federal chamber ( Statenhaus ), based on the independence 
of the states; and a popular chamber (KoMrs^aus), based upon the 
unity of the people. The most obstinate discussions naturally arose 
about the form which the executive government should take. The 
extreme right proposed a simple return to the old Bundestag, the 
extreme left proposed to establish an electivo presidency to which 
any adult German might aspire. Between these two schemes 
every conceivable variety of government was brought forward for 
discussion. Some wanted a “directory” of princes, with Austria 
or Prussia as alternate presidents; others a triple executive, in which 
Bavaria should be associated with the two great powers. Austria 
demanded that there should be a directory of seven princes, with 
nine votes, Austria and Prussia having two votes each. Gradually 
the advantages of a single head were realised, but even then further 
difficulties arose. Should he be elective or hereditary ? should he 
bear the imperial or some other title? should the oQicc pass in 
rotation among the great families? The party of Gagcrn stood firm 
to their original programme, the appointment of a single hereditary 
emperor, and they carried the day. This pointed unmistakably 
, °. th ° ° leot, °? of the Prussian king, and the exclusion of Austria 
ihc Great German ' party was so indignant at this that they 
allied themselves with .he left to introduce democratic provisions 
into the constitution, in the hope of thus ensuring its failure. In 
consequence of this alliance manhood suffrage was fixed for the 
popular chamber, and the veto of the emperor was made s.ispen- 
s vc instead of absolute. The constitutional party realised that 
these articles threatened their scheme with sh^,wreck, but they 
could obtam no other terms The constitution was carried as a whole 

n R rl n C M .fr rea n nS ; “‘l,° n April 3 > 1849 > a deputation appeared 
520 Twl" h ° hCr „f y , empir0 t0 the kil 'g of Prussia. 

IV Sl r J7 U MkT y tempting, but Frederick William 

^'confessed hat he bn , 'T m ° mCnt t0 refusc * must 
be confessed that lie had ample reason for doing so. The demo- 

nicfulTn the f ^ Uckcd on to the constitution were 

bf™ a . P" n ee who had had to contend with the populace 

the constiTut^n Th“ Cr °"' n COuId not be accepted without 
• . * le whole work of the Parliament bad originated 

TiJlo aDd th ° kin 6 WOuld «coive “<> gift from such 

win a 1S * aCCe .^ >tance W0ldd probably have involved him in a 
! t Aust ”a, in which he would have to face the hostility of 
f p 0In au atholic states of southern Germany. The decree 
» ar lament had only been carried by a very small majority, 
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and the prospect of coercing unwilling subjects was not attractive. 
Moreover, flattering as the proposal was, there were many Prussians 
who were hostile to it, and who feared that the “ rise of Prussia 
into Germany,” as it was termed, would involve the sinking of 
Prussian nationality and independence. And, finally, it is more 
than probable that the influence of the Czar, who regarded himself 
ns the special protector of the Confederation of 1815, had not a 
little to do with Frederick William’s decision. 

The refusal of Prussia gave a great advantage to the democratic 
party at Frankfort, and this was increased by the withdrawal of 
the Austrian deputies (14 April). The administrator had at first 
determined to resign his office on the election of an emperor, but 
advice from Vienna decided him to retain it until a federation 
had been established which included Austria. The assembly was 
resolute in its adherence to the constitution, and appointed a 
committee of thirty to superintend the measures for carrying it 
out. Twenty-eight of the lesser states had already announced their 
adhesion, but the kings of Bavaria, Saxony, Uanover and Wurtcm- 
berg held aloof. It was decided to force the hand of these princes 
by bringing pressure to bear upon them from their own subjects. 
But the kings met this by promptly dismissing their estates. In 
Prussia the lower chamber petitioned the king to accept the proposals 
from Frankfort, and was dissolved on April 27. But tbc Parliament 
refused to be daunted, and decreed on May 4 that all governments 
should be called upon to accept the constitution; that ifthekingof 
Prussia refused the headship of the empire it should be conferred 
provisionally upon the next most powerful prince ; that the first 
diet, elected in the manner provided for, should meet on August 22. 

To enforce these decrees the now dominant left determined to 
employ the revolutionary methods which had been so potent in tho 
previous year. A riot in Dresden compelled the king to fly to 
Konigstein, and a provisional government was erected. But the 
troops, with Prussian assistance, speedily got the better of the mob, 
and an attempted rising in Leipzig was also suppressed. More 
important wero the revolutions in Baden and the Palatinate, but 
hero also Prussia intervened with decisive efFect. The Parliament 
was now completely discredited. The Prussian and Saxon deputies 
were withdrawn, and Gagera, finding himself in a hopeless minority, 
resigned office with his colleagues. The democrats, thus left to 
their own devices, passed futile protests against the action of 
Prussia, and took the revolutionary movement under their feeble 
protection. Thinking Frankfort insecure, they transferred their 
session to Stuttgart (6 June); but when they endeavoured to 
excite a movement among the mob, the government of Wurtem- 
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berg closed the hall against them, and the first German Parliament 
came to an end on June 18, 1849. It had failed lamentably to 
carry through the work it had undertaken ; but it had played a 
conspicuous part iu its earlier days, and it had given an impulse to 
German unity which was destined to take effect in later times. 

§ 21. As Austria was at this time occupied with the wars in 
Hungary and Italy, the restoration of order in Germany fell to 
Prussia, which thus obtained a commanding position. Frederick 
William IV. had not refused the offer of the empire from any 
personal unwillinguess or want of ambition; on the contrary, ho 
was eager to become the head of Germany, if lie could do so with 
the consent of the other governments, instead of being forced uj>on 
them by a revolutionary Assembly. On May 17, 1849, be opened 
a conference of princos at Berlin, before which he laid his plan of a 
confederation exclusive of Austria. Prussia was to be president ot 
a college of princes with six votes, and a federal parliament was to 
be formed of two chambers. Bavaria withdrew from the meeting, 
but Hanover and Saxony remained, and thus was formed the 
“league of the three kings’* (Drcikonigsbund). The party of 
Gagern and Dahlmann held a meeting at Gotha (the Nachparla- 
ment) to express their approval of the Prussian plan. 

But Austria now succeeded in putting down the opposition in 
Italy and Hungary, and prepared to vindicate its position iu 
Germany. Bavaria and Wurtcmbcrg offered their mediation, and 
the Interim was arranged as a compromise between the two rival 
powers. This formed a commission, appointed by Austria and 
Prussia, into whose hands the administrator was to resign his 
functions, and which should act as a provisional government in 
Germany until May 1, 1850. The Prussian king met the emperor 
of Austria at Tbplitz (7 Sept.), and accepted this agreement. But 
the rivalry of the two states continued until a permanent settle¬ 
ment could be arranged. The “league of the three kings” was 
broken up by the secession of Hanover and Saxony, but Prussia 
adhered to its plan of forming a “ Union ” apart from Austria. 
The issue of a new Prussian constitution (6 Fob. 1850) conciliated 
the liberal party in Germany, while Austria relied upon the 
arbitrary tendencies of the princes. . On March 20 the second 
German Parliament met at Erfurt, but it had none of the prestigo 
or independence of its predecessor at Frankfort. It was completely 
subservient to Prussian influence, and 6at only to confirm the 
projected “ Union,” which was now joined by Hesse-Cassel, OldeA- 
burg, Baden, Weimar, and other lesser states. 

, § 22. But Austria refused to fall without a struggle from the 
leading position it had so long held in Germany, and could rc ^ 
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upon the unhesitating support of the four kingdoms and of Russia, 
which now began to exercise a great influence in German affairs. 
The ministry of Schwarzcnberg took the 'bold step of summoning 
the old Bundestag to Frankfort, and the summons was obeyed by 
all the states which had not joined the “ Union.’* Germany was 
thus divided into two hostile camps, and only a slight impulse was 
needed to bring about a civil war. This impulse was given by 
events in llcssc-Cassel, where the reactionary government of the 
minister liassenpflug provoked a rebellion. The elector fled and 
appealed to the Bundestag , which promptly armed in his defence. 
But Hesse-Casscl was a member of the “ Union,” and Prussia 
prepared troops to resist any external intervention. For the 
moment a conflict seemed inevitable. But in Prussia a strong 
party had arisen under the leadership of Gerlach, Retzow, and 
Bismarck-Schbnhausen, which disapproved of all the recent acts 
of the government, and wished to prevent the absorption of Prussia 
into Germany. Its organ, the Kreuz Zeitung , advocated a complete 
rupture with the Revolution, and an alliance of Prussia with the 
absolute powers of Austria and Russia. The influence of this 
party, and the intervention of Russia, prevented Frederick William 
]V. from embarking in a war, the issue of which was more than 
doubtful. A conference at Olmiitz ended in the conclusion of a con¬ 
vention (29 Nov.), by which Prussia gave up the “ Union,” with¬ 
drew its protection from the movement in Hesse, and agreed to 
join a conference at Dresden for the settlement of German affairs. 
Count Brandenburg, who was ill, succumbed to the bitter humilia¬ 
tion, and Manteuffel, who became head of the ministry, allied 
himself closely with the Kreuz party. The rebellion in IIossc was 
put down by the troops of the Bund 9 the authority of the elector 
was restored, and Hassonpflug resumed the arbitrary rule which had 
provoked the outbreak. 

The conference of Dresden was opened under the presidency of 
Schwarzenbcrg on December 23. From the first it was evident 
that the influence of Russia would be decisive. The motives of the 
Czar’s policy were very simple. He wished to maintain the 
cavalry of Austria and Prussia, and, by supporting the lesser states, 
to prevent either of them from obtainiug increased power. He 
demanded, therefore, the simple restoration of the old state of 
things before 1848. This was the net result of the conference, 
which was closed on May 15, 1850. On the same day a Prussian 
plenipotentiary joined the Bundestag at Frankfort. Thus the great 
movement ended in complete failure. Francis Joseph revoked 
the Austrian constitution (1 Jan., 1852). Frederick William IV., 
ljoweyer, in spite of the influence of the Kreuz party, retained the 
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constitution of 1850, and thus Prussia stood ready to assume the 
headship of Germany under more favourable circumstances. 

§ 23. The intricate question of Schleswig-Holstein was still un¬ 
settled. lu March, 184‘J, the Danish government declared the truce 
of Malmo (see p. 703) at an end and renewed the war. The German 
Bund sent 45,000 troops to the assistance of the duchies, and the 
Danes were defeated in several engagements. But a decisive Danish 
victory at Frederick (0 July) compelled the acceptance of a truco 
by which Schleswig and Holstein were separated. The latter duchy, 
as a member of the Bund , was to remain under the rule of the 
administrator, but Schleswig was to receive a Danish government 
and the German troops were to be withdrawn. A year later this 
arrangement was confirmed by a definitive treaty between Den¬ 
mark and Prussia (2 July, 1850). The duchies, however, refused 
to accept the treaty and continued the war on their own account. 
But they were defeated in one battle after another, and foreign 
intervention stepped in to put an end to the contest. At the 
conference of Olmiitz Austria and Prussia agreed to take joint 
measures to restore peace in Schleswig and Holstein. Their troops 
marched into the duchies and compelled the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties. Ultimately the treaty of London (8 May, 1852), signed by 
England, Russia, Austria, France, Prussia, and Sweden, guaranteed 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy, the succession to which was 
promised to Christian ofGliicksburg and his male issue. The rights 
of the German Confederation in Holstein were left undisturbed, 
and the duke of Augustcnburg, whose-legal claim to the duchies 
was arbitrarily disregarded, was obliged to content himself with a 
pecuniary compensation. Frederick of Denmark granted his subjects 
a new constitution (Oct. 1855) and allowed Schleswig and Holstein 
to retain separate provincial estates. But he failed to conciliate the 
affection of his German subjects, and their discontent survived to be 
the source of future complications. 


III. The Second Republic and the Second Empire in France. 

§ 24. After the suppression of the socialist rising of June, 1848 
Cavaigr.ac had carried on the government of France with almost 
perfect tranquillity. The assembly proceeded with its work of 
drawing up a constitution for the Republic. The legislative power 
.was entrusted to a single chamber of 750 members chosen by 
manhood suffrage. All parties agreed to place the executive power 
in the hands of a President, the royalists because the office resembled 
a monarchy, the republicans in imitation of the cons i u ion < 
America. The chief discussion arose on the question whether the 
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President should be chosen by the assembly or by the nation, but 
ultimately it was decided that he should be elected by universal 
suffrage for four years. The subordination of the President to the 
assembly was strongly asserted, but no means were suggested for 
enforcing it. It was a hazardous experiment to create two powers, 
both having an independent origin, without any provision to avert a 
dead-lock between them. But for the moment future dangers were 
forgotten and men’s minds were absorbed in the approaching election, 
which was fixed for December 10. The republican candidate was 
Cavaignac, who had given conclusive proofs of his honesty and of his 
ability to rule. But he had alienated the socialists by liis conduct 
in the June rising; he was regarded with jealousy by many of his 
fellow-officers; and his very devotion to the Republic told against 
him among those who cared less for democratic equality than for 
the protection of their property. His mast formidable rival was 
Louis Napoleon, who had been elected in September by five de¬ 
triments. This time no opposition was made to his return to 
France, and he took his seat as deputy for the department of the 
Seine. Little was known of him but the futile conspiracies of 
Strasburg and Boulogne, but his name was a charm to conjure with. 
Thanks to Thiers and other writers, the memory of the first 
Napoleon had come to be almost worshipped in France. The 
peasants and soldiers .believed that the rule of another Napoleon 
would secure their prosperity and their glory. The Orleanists also 
supported him, in the belief that they could use him as their 
Instrument to effect the restoration of the July monarchy, but events 
proved that their confidence in his incapacity was ill-founded. 
Among the other candidates were Lednl-Rollin, Raspail, the cham¬ 
pion of the advanced socialists, and Lamartine, whose popularity had 
declined as rapidly as it had arisen. From the first commencement 
of the voting, the result was a foregone conclusion. The recorded 
votes numbered nearly seven . millions and a half. Of these 
Louis Napoleon received 5,434,226, and Cavaignac only 1,443,107. 
Ledru-Rollin came next with 370,119, and the other candidates 
received hardly any support. On December 20 the President took 
the prescribed oath to observe the constitution, and entered upon 
his official residence in the palace of the Elysde. 

§ 25. From the first Louis Napoleon made it his aim to abolish 
the republic and to revive the empire. In complete contrast to 
Louis Philippe, who had relied upon the middle class, he sought 
support from the peasants, the army, and the priests. The expedi¬ 
tion to Rome under Oudinot was intended as a bribe to the soldiers 
and the church. The consti tuent assembly, having completed its 
work, was dissolved, and a new legislative assembly met in Paris 
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on May 26, 1849. The elections gave evidence that tlio republicans 
had lost the conlidencc of the people. Neither Lamartine, I)iij>ont 
de 1*Eure. Gamier Pages, Flocon, nor Marie obtained scats. The 
opposition consisted of about 120 extreme democrats under the 
lead of Ledru-Rollin, and they revived the old revolutionary titIc 
of the “Mountain.” The failure of Oudinot’s first attack on Rome 
gave occasion for a rising in Paris in June. But tho troops under 
Changarnier speedily put down disorder, and the movement of 
reaction was strengthened. Ledru-Rollin lied to London. Several 
of the republican journals were suppressed, and a new law was in¬ 
troduced to shackle the press. In October the President dismissed 
his ministers, who were too constitutional for his tastes, and filled 
their places with more obscure but more docile instruments. 

To a certain extent the President ami the majority of the 
assembly pursued common objects. Both were hostile to the 
republic, but while the latter wished to restore a constitutional 
monarchy, Louis Napoleon scarcely troubled to conceal hisdesjK)tic 
inclinations. As Ion* as they could work together, the progress of 
reaction was rapid. The parti de Pordre , headed by Thiers, Broglie, 
Mole, and Montalembert, determined to avert the dangers threa¬ 
tened by universal suffrage. After a stormy debate, in which Thiers 
excited the fury of the “ Mountain ” by speaking of “ la vile multi¬ 
tude” they carried their proposal restricting the suffrage to citi¬ 
zens domiciled for three consecutive years in the same commune 
(May 30, 1850). To simplify press prosecutions, it was decreed 
that all articles should be signed by the writers. A number of 
eminent professors were removed from the university on account 
of their republican opinions. 

As tho period of his presidency was running out, and the 
constitution prohibited his re-election, it became necessary for Louis 
Napoleon to take active measures to secure his power. He was 
always discussing schemes with his associates, but could never 
make up his mind as to the exact moment for executing them. 
As his designs became more and more apparent, the assembly 
began to show distrust and hostility. In January, 1851, General 
Changarnier was dismissed from tho command of the Paris garrison 
and the national guard, apparently because his regiments had not 
raised the cry of Vive VEmpereur / at the recent reviews. The 
assembly declared its confidence in the general and its want of 
confidence in the ministry. This compelled the retirement of the 
ministers, but their successors were equally docile to the president, 
and equally unacceptable to the legislature. Petitions, got up by 
Napoleon’s agents, poured in - from the provinces to demand a 
revision of the constitution, but the requisite majority of votes in 
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the assembly could not be obtained, and the project was dropped. 
Napoleon now determined to throw himself upon the support of 
the people. r l he assembly had made itself very unpopular by the 
law of May 30, 1850, which had reduced the number of electors by 
three millions. The ministers proposed the repeal of the law, but 
the majority refused to give up their measure. Thus the President 
loosed as the champion of democratic liberties against an oligarchi¬ 
cal and reactionary assembly. At last Louis Napoleon considered 
that his time had come, and fixed December 2, the anniversary of 
Austerlitz, as the date for the long-meditated coup d'etat. 

§ 20. The necessary preparations had been carefully made by 
Naj>oleon’s agents, M. de Morny, Generals St. Amaud and Magnan, 
and M. de Maupas, the prefect of police. On the night of the first, 
while suspicions were lulled by a grand party at the Elys 6e, the 
troops were distributed, and the necessary placards and proclama¬ 
tions were printed at the government press. The first blow was 
struck by the imprisonment of the most dangerous opponents. 
Generals Cavaignac, Changarnier, Lamoriciferc, Bedeau, together 
with Thiers, Victor Hugo, and Eugfcne Sue, were simultaneously 
seized in the middle of the night and dispersed to different prisons. 
In the morning proclamations appeared in all the streets announc¬ 
ing that the National Assembly was dissolved, that a new election 
was to take place on December 14, that universal suffrage was 
restored, and that Paris and the department of the Seine were in 
a state of siege. A new ministry was announced, in which Momy 
was minister of the interior; St. Amaud, of war; M. Rouher, of 
justice, and M. Fould, of finance. In an “appeal to the people” 
Louis Napoleon proposed that the executive head of the government 
should be chosen for ten years, and that a Council of State, a Senate, 
and a Legislative Assembly should be created on the model of his 
uncle’s constitution of the 18th Brumaire. Meanwhile, about 250 
deputies met in the Palais Bourbon, and were preparing a protest 
against the action of the president, when the hall was surrounded 
by troops, and they found themselves prisoners. By this act the 
opposition was deprived of any common centre of union. Isolated 
revolts took place on the next two days, and the usual barricades 
were erected, but the troops gained an easy victory, though not 
without considerable bloodshed. By the evening of the 4th the 
success of the coup d'etat was secured. The plebiscite was commenced 
on December 20, and resulted in an enormous majority in favour, 
of the new constitution. The number of recorded votes was 
7,439.216 to 646,757. The result of this vote was that Napoleon 
became President for ten years, and the chief constitutional checks 
upon his power were removed. 
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It was generally expected at first that lie would take the earliest 
opportunity to quarrel with England and to avenge the defeat of 
Waterloo. But an English war would have ruined the material 
prosperity of France, and a dispute about the Holy Places in 
Palestine offered the more congenial prospect of a contest with the 
northern despot who had been so contemptuously tardy iu acknow- 
ledging the empire. When the Crimean war was over, the 
emperor turned his attention to Italy. It was this determination 
to distract the attention of the French that involved him in the 
war with Prussia which ultimately ruined his dynasty. The 
history of France under Napoleon Ilf., as under Na|>oleun I., is thu 
ij istory of every country in Europe except France . 
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THE UNION OF ITALY AND GERMANY. 

§ I. The reaction in Italy; Victor Emmanuel maintains the constitution ; 
reforms in Piedmont; ministry of Cavour; Sardinian troops in the 
Crimea; the Congress of Paris. § 2. Orsini*s attentat; relations ot 
France with England and Italy; the interview at Plombifcres; 
secret treaty with France. § 3. Austria provokes the war ; campaign 
of 1859; battles of Magenta and Solferino; overthrow of the rulers 
of Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Bologna; peace of Villafranca; 
Napoleon III.’s motives. §4. Victor Emmanuel accepts Lombardy; 
the central provinces; their union with Sardinia ; cession of Savoy 
and Nice. §5. Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples; Victor Emmanuel at 
war with the papacy; campaign of Castel Fidardo ; annexation of 
Umbria, the Marches, Naples and Sicily; the Italiau Parliament; 
death of Cavour. § 6. Italy after Cavour’s death ; Aspromontc; the 
September convention with France; transference of the capital from 
Turin to Florence. §7. Austria and Prussia from 1852 to 1863. 
§8. The Schleswig-Holstein question; Denmark and the Bund; 
intervention of Austria and Prussia; conquest of Schleswig; the 
London conference; the treaty of Vienna; the convention of Gastcin. 
§9. Hostile preparations; the Seven Weeks* war; preliminaries of 
Nikolsburg; treaty of Prague; territorial acquisitions of Prussia. 
§ 10. The North German Confederation; treaties between Prussia 
and the south German states; new constitution for Austro-Hungary. 
§ 11. The war in Italy; battle of Custozza ; annexation of Venetia; 
evacuation of Rome by the French; defeat of Garibaldi at Mentnna; 
the French occupation of Rome is resumed. § 12. Attitude of Napo¬ 
leon III.; the Mexican expedition; the art'air of Luxemburg; hostility 
to Prussia. §13. Revolution in Spain; expulsion of Isabella; the 
Hohenzollern candidature; French demands; France declares* war 
against Prussia. § 14. The campaign from Saarbriick to Sedan ; 
Napoleon a prisoner; revolution in Paris; the Third Republic. 

§ 15. The siege of Paris; war in the provinces ; armistice of Versailles; 
the national assembly at Bordeaux ; the treaty of Frankfort; France 
after the war. § 16. The German Empire. § 17. Annexation of 
Rome to Italy; second transfer of the cap ital; death of Victor 
Emmanuel. § 18. Amadeus of Adsta elected ' king of Spain; his 
resignation; the Spanish Republic; accession of Alfonso XII. 

§ 1. The triumph of the reaction had been more complete in Italy 
than in any other country. Even a moderate ruler like Leopold 
of Tuscany gave himself up to the current. Pius IX., who 
returned to Rome on April 14, 1850, abandoned all the reforms 
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of his earlier years, and refused to listen to the advice of France, 
although French troops still garrisoned the city and maintained 
his power. The worst ruler of all was Ferdinand II. of Naples 
and Sicily, whose cruelties exasperated his subjects and dis¬ 
gusted every right-thinking man in Europe. In every court the 
influence of Austria was exerted to repress all aspirations towards 
freedom or union. Tho only country in which constitutional 
liberties were preserved was Piedmont. ^ ictor Emmanuel had set 
himself from the first to achieve the object of his father and to free 
Italy from foreign rule. To do this he must inspire the Italians 
with confidence by making Piedmont the model of a constitutional 
monarchy, jit was in vain that Radetsky offered him the assistance 
of “ forty thousand bayonets” to establish despotism. His attach¬ 
ment to the Statuto was due to policy rather than to principle, but 
tho honesty with which he held to his plighted word stood out in 
conspicuous contrast to the conduct of other priucos, and earned 
for him the glorious title of “ il re galautuomo." j 

While the other Italian states were groaning under the abuses 
of absolute rule, Piedmont entered upon the path of administrative 
reforms. The Siccardi laws, which were carried in 1850, abolished 


the foro ccclcsiastico , i.e. the exclusive jurisdiction of the church in 
matters concerning the church and in cases of heresy, sacrilege and 
blasphemy. This measure provoked the violent hostility of the pope, 
but Victor Emmanuel, although the son of Charles Albert and him¬ 
self endowed with a superstitious temperament, braved the storm 
with a courage which conclusively proved his devotion to the 
cause of civil liberty. It was at this juncture that a place in tho 
ministry was given to count Cam illo Favour, who was destined to 
do more than any other man for the cause of Italy. The Key¬ 
stone of Favour's policy was a conviction that th e freedom j)f_Italy 
r m| )d nnly he. achieved with external assistance. lie made jtjiis 
^ nht.n.in for Piedmont the respect, and the irk]Hlshjj2 ,of 
the European powers , a nd he sternly repressed the revolution mx 
projects of Mazzinfand his associate s, which alienated all upholders 
of orderly government. \In 1852, Cavour became prime minister, 
and before long an opportunity offered itself for carrying out his 
designs* When the Crimean war broke out, Sardinia olTcrciLjts 
alliance to England and Franc e. This step provoked the mos 
active opposition. Its advantages were distant and doubtfu , w l c 
it was easy to prove that Sardinia had no interests involve in 
struggle, and no motive for incurring the hostility of Russia. u 
the support of the king enabled Cavour to carry his po» n » 1 

treaty of Turin was signed (Jan. 10, 1855), and a Sard man 
lchment of 18,000 men w*s sent to the Crimea. 0 ,,ro 1 ‘ 
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assistanc e was made .by th e allies, hut a great stop had been t.alcm> 
towards enlisting the sympathies of Fran ny- F.p<r)*nd iw-an 
eventual contest of Italy against Austria. The Sardinian troops, 
which were commanded by La Marmora, did not play any great 
part in the war. Their only success was gained in the compara¬ 
tively unimportant battle of the Tschernaya. But there can be no 
doubt that Sardinia had risen greatly in the public opinion both of 
Italy and of Europe. At the Congress of Par is Cavour appeared 
on an equal footing with the plenipotentiaries of the great powers, 
and adroitly seized the opportunity to represent th e evils which 
I taly suffered from foreign occupation . 

§ 2. From this time Sardinia was practically recognised, hv alb 
I talians as the represen tative and lender of the national cause. A 

subscription was raised in the chief towns of the peninsula to assist 
in the fortification of Alessandria. Austria was bitterly exasperated, 
and the Austrian minister was recalled from Turin. It was evident 
that the struggle could not be long delayed. Sardinia could not 
hope to contend single-handed with Austria, and relied for assistance 
upon the sympathies of Napoleon III. So far no tangible results 
had been obtained from the French alliance, and at this crisis an 
event occurred which almost broko it off altogether. On Jan. 14, 
1858, Orsini, a member of the secret society of the Carbonari, 
attempted to assassinate the French emperor by throwing bombs 
under his carriage as he was going to the opera. The emperor him¬ 
self escaped unhurt, but nearly 150 of the bystanders were either 
killed or wounded by the explosion. A very stringent “ law of 
public safety” was adopted in France, which placed the persons and 
property of all suspected persons at the mercy of the government. 
But the most important result of the attentat was the sudden 
change of relations with England and Piedmont. Both countries 
were denounced as harbouring and protecting assassins. With 
England the quarrel became a serious one. The Afoniteur published 
addresses from tbe French colonels to the emperor, which contained 
the most offensive references to England, and excited a storm of 
indignation in this country; the volunteer force was organised, 
Palmerston’s ministry had to resign, and the government of Lord 
Derby showed a manifest inclination to support Austria against 
French designs in Italy. 

The relations between Franco and Italy were naturally affected 
by the attentat. Orsini was an Italian and belonged to an Italian 
society. The reactionary and clerical parties in France tried to 
utilise the occasion to detach Napoleon III. from his connection with 
Italy. Walewski, the French foreign minister, called upon the 
gbvernment of Turin to introduce modifications into the laws, in 
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order to protect foreign rulers against the plots ol assassins, and to 
satisfy public opinion in France. But Victor Emmanuel refused 
to alter the constitution at the dictation of a foreign power. The 
only concession he would make was the passing of a law prohibiting 
the publication in Sardinia of articles which tended to provoke re¬ 
bellion against friendly governments. In the end the act of Orsini 
rather helped than thwarted the aspirations of Italy. The motive 
for the plot was that Napoleon had broken his solemn pledges to the 
Italian patriots. He could not disarm the assassin more effectually 
than by giving some signal proof that he was still devoted to the 
cause which he had adopted in his youth. In July he had an inter¬ 
view at Pkiiibidres with Cavour at which it was secretly arranged 
that France would support Sardinia in case of a war with Austria. 
This was followed by the conclusion of a secret treaty, which con¬ 
firmed the arrangement of Plombieres, and agreed that Lombardy 
and Venctia should be annexed to Sardinia to form a Kingdom of 
Northern Italy. In return for these concessions, Victor Emmanuel 
pledged himself to cede Savoy and Nice to France. 

§ 3. The neutral powers did ali they could to avert tho 
approaching war, and proposed that the grievances of Italy should 
be submitted to a Congress. Cavour had to exert all his diplomatic 
abilities to prevent a compromise, and at the same time to disguise 
any apparent desire for war. The assistance of France could not ho 
looked for unless Austria could be represented as the aggressor. 
Fortunately, the government at Vienna stepped in to assist its 
enemies. Austria refused to allow that Sardinia should he repre¬ 
sented at a Congress to settle the affairs of Italy, and finally sent 
an ultimatum to Turin demanding disarmament within three days 
under penalty of immediate war. This was exactly what Cavour 
was waiting for. He refused the demand, and the Austrian army, 
200,000 strong, at once crossed the Ticino (May 27) and occupied 
Novara and Vercelli. Had they marched straight upon Turin, they 
could have seized the city long before the arrival of aid from France. 
But the Austrian commanders showed signal incompetence through¬ 
out the campaign, and the opportunity was lost. Napoleon III. lost 
no time in fulfilling his obligations to his ally, and assumed the 
command of the French army in person. On May 13 he landed at 
Genoa and was there joined by Victor Emmanuel. The Sardinian 
troops were to act as the auxiliaries of the French, and a body of 
volunteers, tho fnmous “ hunters of the Alps,” was organised under 
the command of GaribaldPto harass the Austrians in the broken 
country at tho foot of the Alps. The campaign was short and de¬ 
cisive. No conspicuous generalship was shown on either side, but 
tho superior fighting power of the French gave them the victory. 
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The battle of Magenta (June 4), at which MacMahon won the mar¬ 
shal’s baton, gave Milan to the allies, and forced the Austrians to 
retire upon the Quadrilateral. Francis Joseph now assumed the 
command at Verona, and at Solferino (June 24) the three sovereigns 
all appeared upon the field. It was a soldiers’ battle, and after 
ten hours’ obstinate fighting, in which both sides suffered enormous 
losses, the Austrians were again completely defeated. 

The rapid success of the allies had roused the utmost enthusiasm 
in Italy. Leopold II. of Tuscany fled to the Austrian camp, and a 
provisional government was erected in Florence. Parma, Modena, 
and Bologna were deserted by their rulers. From all these states 
envoys appeared to offer the sovereignty to Victor Emmanuel. The 
question of annexation was deferred until after the conclusion of 
j>eacc, but in the meanwhile the king sent commissioners to under¬ 
take a provisional regency in his name. 

At this moment, when the freedom of northern and central Italy 
seemed assured, and the allies were preparing for the conquest of 
Venctia, the news fell like a thunderbolt unon the Italian patriots 
that Napoleon III. had granted an armistice to the Austrians and 
had concluded the preliminaries of a^neace at Villafranca (July 12). 
By this arrangement Lombardy was to be ceded to Sardinia; 
Austria was to retain Venetia and the Quadrilateral; the old rulers 
were to be restored in Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the Roman 
Legations, and Italy was to be organised as a federation under the 
honorary presidency of the pope. The final settlement was to be 
agreed upon in a conference at Zurich of plenipotentaries from 
Austria, France, and Sardinia. Napoleon's motives for thus 
breaking his promises were eagerly debated at the time, but are 
now tolerably clear. He was carrying on the war not only for Italy 
but also for France. French public opinion, which he could not 
afford to disregard, was ready to welcome any weakening of Austria, 
but looked with fear and suspicion upon the erection of a strong 
and united state in Italy. It was obvious that the victories of the 
allies would give to Sardinia, not only Lombardy and Venctia, but 
the whole of central Italy, and this was more than Napoleon had 
contemplated at Plombieres. Moreover, the annexation of the 
Legations would bring him into collision with the papacy, and the 
empire was not strong enough-to dispense with the support of tho 
priests. Personal motives had also great weight with him. He 
had done enough for fame, but he was conscious that his victories 
i were not due to his own generalship, and that an attacx on the 
* Quadrilateral would be difficult and probably dangerous. 

§ 4. Victor Emmanuel was bitterly disappointed by the sud¬ 
den blow to his hopes. Cavour urged him to repudiate tho treaty, to 
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refuse the cession of Lombardy, and to throw the whole responsibility 
of the measure upon Napoleon III. But the king was too prudent 
to take this advice, and Cavour resigned, his place being taken by 
Rattazzi. Victor Emmanuel accepted the treaty of Villafranca 
41 'pour ce qui me concerned and obtained a promise from the emperor 
that he would not tolerate any forcible restoration of the rulers of 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the Legations. It was certain tliat 
the people would not do it of their own accord, especially while 
they were assured of the sympathy and moral support of Piedmont. 
The Sardinian commissioners were recalled, but their place was 
taken by provisional governments. Parma and Modena were united 
into a single state under the name of Emilia. In complete 
disregard of the treaty of Villafranca, which was confirmed by the 
conference of Zurich, representative assemblies were summoned, 
and voted for the annexation of their respective provinces to the 
Sardinian monarchy. Victor Emmanuel received their envoys 
graciously, and promised to do all in his power to obtain the 
approval of Europe for their wishes. It was suggested that a 
European congress should meet to discuss the question. The pro¬ 
posal came to nothing, but it served to reconcile Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour. The latter was the only man who could be trusted to 
represent the Italian cause among the diplomatists of Europe. In 
January, 1860, Rattazzi resigned and Cavour was entrusted with 
the formation of a new ministrv. Great exertions were made to 
induce the pope to listen to ne demands of his subjects. But 
Pius IX. would not hear of any diminution of his temporal power, 
aud it was evident that Victor Emmanuel must again tnlr ? q»arnd 
with the papacy. To conciliate the French emperor, Cavour deter¬ 
mined that the wishes of the central provinces should be expressed 
by a plebiscite. The result was a foregone conclusi on, and in 
March, 1860, Tuscany, Emilia, ancT Romagna were formally an¬ 
nexed to Sardinia. In the next month a parliament met in which 
the new provinces were represented, and the annexation was enthu¬ 
siastically confirmed. The deposed princes issued futile protests, 
and the pope resorted to his last weapon of excommunication. 

Napoleon III. discovered that it was easier to excite a storm than 
to allay it. In France the recent expedition was attacked as a 
quixotic enterprise in which French interests had been sacrificed 
to the aggrandisement of Sardinia. To satisfy his subjects, the 
emperor now demanded the cession of Savoy and Nice, which had 
hitherto been dropped because its condition, the annexation of 
Venetiawith Lombardy, had not been fulfilled. It was hard for 
Victor Emmanuel to give up the country which lmd been the cradle. 
^°f his race , but political interests were imperative. By Cavour’s 

3 \ 
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advice he consented to the sacrifice on condition that the approval 
should be obtained both of the Savoyards and of the Italian parlia¬ 
ment. In the latter a violent debate took place : Garibaldi had been 
bom in Nice, and expressed bitter resentment at its annexation by 
a foreign ruler. But the majority of Italians cared little for Savoy, 
which really stood outside the peninsula, and had no sympathy with 
the national cause. The annexation was approved by 229 votes to 
233. Thus the last step was taken in the long process by which 
the house of Savoy was transformed into a purely Italian dynasty. 

§ 2. The monarchy of Victor Emmanuel now included the whole 
of Italy with the exception of three provinces, Venetia, the remain¬ 
ing Papal States, and the Two Sicilies. In the latter kingdom the 
brutal F erdinand II. (Bomba) ha d been succeeded in 1859 by his 
son, Francis II. Overtures had been made to the new king from 
Turin, proposing the formation of a constitutional monarchy in 
southern Italy which should co-operate with Sardinia in supporting 
the national cause against the foreigner. But Fr ancis II. refused 
tt uBter the system of governmen t bequeathed by his father, and 
cl ung ob stinately to the Austrian alliance. Under these circum¬ 
stances a contest between the north and south was inevitable. But 
Victor Emmanuel could not venture on another war for his own 
aggrandisement without alienating Europe and risking a quarrel 
with France. A solution of the difficulty was offered by an in¬ 
dependent adventurer, whose zeal for the cause of Italy was not 
a fleeted by any regard for the scruples of kings and princes. 
Garibaldi, indignant at the unpatriotic sacrifice of Nice, was eager 
to find a new field of action, and determined to offer himself as. a 
champion to the oppressed subjects of the house of Bonrhqp. CollecJ- 
ing a “ thousand ” volunteers at Genoa,-lie sailed to Sicily-And 
la uded n e ar Ma rsala (May 14,1800). Withi n two months the whole 
isla nd ha d been secured by the reduction of Palerjpo (June 6 )-mmI 
Messina (June 25). Garibaldi beca me a n almost m ythical he ro, 
a nd his fam e began to overshadow that of Victor Emmanue l an d 
C ftVQUT . Francis II. now hastened to announce his intention of 
granting a constitution and allying himself with Sardinia. But it 
was too late to win the confidence of a people that had so often 
suffered from the perfidy of their rulers. Garibald i crossed over 
to _tlie m ainland, met with absolutely no resistance, and eutered 
Na ples in friumph (Sept. 7). Francis II. retired with 20,000 troops 
to Gaeta, while another part of his army occupied Capua. 

Meanwhile Pius IX. had commenced a crusade for the recovery 
of the I/jgations, and entrusted the command of his army to the 
French general Lamoricifcre. The government of Turin demanded 
the disarmament of this force, and ou the pope’s refusal ar. army 
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under Cialdini entered Umbria. At Castel Fidardo the papal army, 
a disorganised rabble of different nationalities, was utterly routed 
(Sept. 14). Lamoriciere had to surrender in Ancona and was sent 
back to France. Austria, Russia, Prussia and France, expressed 
their disapproval of the invasion of papal territory by recalling their 
ambassadors from Turin. But Victor Emmanuel, having mode up 
his mind to brave the perils of excommunication, was not much 
impressed with this diplomatic protest. He followed his array to 
Ancona and proceeded thence into Naples. An attack upon Romo 
or the surroundiug Patrimony of St. Peter would have brought 
the Sardinians into Collision with the, French garrison, and would 
certainly have roused the hostility of Napoleon. III. 

The rapid success of Garibaldi involved an unexpected danger for 
Sardinia. lie. had not been in any .formal connection with tho 
court of Turin, and bad in fact conquered Naples against its will. 
Instead of annexing his conquest to Victor Emmanuels kingdom, 
he assumed the title of Dictator, and went so far as to demand tho 
dismissal of Cavour. Mazzini urged him to form a Republic of 
Naples, and such an act must have retarded, if it did not prevent, 
the union of Italy. But Cavour acted with politic decision. 
Representing to the French Emperor that his action was necessary 
to thwart the revolutionary party, he assembled the parliament 
and obtained from it a decree authorising the annexation ot tho 
conquered papal provinces and the Two Sicilies. Garibaldi found 
it necessary to play a more humble part than had been suggested 
to him. He was still engaged in besieging Capua, when tho 
arrival of tho Sardinian army compelled the capitulation of tho 
fortress. Ho laid down his temporary dictatorship, acknowledged 
tho authority of Victor Emmanuel, and retired covered with glory 
to his island homo at Caprera. The siege of Gaeta was now 
commenced in form by Cialdini. For some time tho presence of 
tho French fleet prevented any attack by sea, but at 'last, on 
February 16, 1861, Francis II. had to surrender, and sought refugo 
in Rome. A real Italian kingdom had now been formed by tho 
addition of Umbria, the Marches and the Two Sicilies. Nearly 
23,000,000 subjects acknowledged the rule of Victor Emmanuel# 
There were difficulties and dangers to be confronted in the future. 
National unity could not be created all at once. The population 
of tho south had had no training to fit them for tho enjoyment 
of constitutional liberties, and some time must elapse before Naples 
could stand on the same political level as Piedmont or Tuscany. 
The Austrians still held Venetia, and would seize the first oppor¬ 
tunity to recover their lost supremacy. Rome, with its papal 
government and its French garrison, was not yet Italian, and 
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provincial jealousies must continue as long as any but the Eternal 
City was regarded as the capital. But all these considerations were 
forgotten on February, 18, 1861, when the first Italian parliament, 
containing representatives from all the provinces except Vcne- 
tia and the Patrimony, met in the Palazzo Carignano at Turin. 
Vociferous cheers greeted the arrival of “Victor Emmanuel II., 
l>y the grace of God and the will of the nation King of Italy.” 
This ceremony was followed within a few weeks by the death of 
the man who had contributed moro than any other to bring about 
this grand result. Cavour must always rank as one of the ab lest 
diplomatists of the nineteenth century, but he was more than a 
diplo matist, he was a statesman. His keen perception thnf. Tf.nl it 
could not ho *ot assistanc e . the adroit use 

which he made of Napoleon-III .; t he w ay in which he evadg d 
^h^J,rcatv of Villafr^nc^j and, above all, the mastcrly~man ncr 
i n which he ousted Garibaldi from Naples, were all diplomatic_ 
t gumphs of the highe st order. But his internal reforms; his 
measures for the advancement of trade and education ; his adherence 
to liberal principles in the face of a revolutionary party; his 
appreciation of the difficulties of uniting southern with northern 
Italy, are no less conclusive proofs of his constructive statesmanship. 
It was hard for him to die before his work was completed by tho 
acquisition of Venice and Rome, but he mfiy bo credited with 
having anticipated the way in which this completion was to bo 
brought about. I je foresaw the rise o f Prussia , and sought ip 
enlist t he symixatl ikaTEf-Uiar. p o wer with t.hq Tfa»ian,qm^ He 
was anxious to settle the Roman question peaceably s 6 as to avoid 
offending the Roman Catholic powers. The temporal power had 
undoubted advantages, but at the same time it imposed serious 
checks upon the action of the Church. Cavour offered the removal 
of these checks in exchange for the sacrifice of temporal sovereignty. 
Ili^fo vonr iia-nxp r e s sin n, ' L Liberg Chiesa in Libero 
Ch urch in a free St a te) , h ^becn rightly ch osen as tho inscription 
on his tomb. — 

§ 6. Cavour left no minister to take his place, and the con¬ 
tinuance of his policy fell to Victor Emmanuel himself. Carefully 
abstaining from opening the question either of Rome or Venice, lie 
sought to utilise the interval of peace to break down the barriers 
between the different provinces of Italy, and to extend to all alike 
the benefits of material prosperity. But his subjects could not 
imitate the prudence and statesmanship of their ruler. Garibaldi 
believed that his volunteers could drive the French from Rome as 
easi'y as (hey had overthrown the Bourbons in Naples and Sicily, 
and that the government would again stand quietly by while it 
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was done, lie raised his standard at Reggio and announced his 
intention of marching ui»on I tome. But it was imi*ossil>lc f..r 

Victor Emmanuel to allow a war to be carried on from his own 
territories against a friendly power. At Aspromonte Garibaldi 
found himself confronted by the Italian array under Cialdini, and 
Naftcr a short struggle his troops were routed and himself a prisoner 
(August 29, 1862). The king could not have acted otherwise, but 
a storm of indignation greeted this apparent ingratitude towards 
the hero who had given him a crown. But Victor Emmanuel was 
undismayed, and continued negotiations with France for the evacu¬ 
ation of Rome. In September, 1864, a convention was at last 
concluded with Napoleon III., who agreed to a gradual withdrawal 
of the French garrison, on condition that the Italian government 
should undertake the defence of the Papal States against all 
external attack. The convention was bitterly attacked at the 
time as being a renunciation of Rome as the capital of Italy. In 
reality it was a virtual cession of Rome to Italy on condition that 
a sufficient interval should elapse to show that its annexation was 
not the result of the departure of the French. As a further 
guarantee of this, Napoleon demanded that the capital should be 
transferred from Turin to some other city. For this purpose 
Florence was chosen, and the court was removed to its new residence 
in 1865. The history of the further advance of Italian unity is 
lxxind up with affairs in Gcrmauy, to which attention must now 
be directed. 

§ 7. A confused and depressing period of German history followed 
the failure of the movement towards union which had been inau¬ 
gurated by the Frankfort Parliament. Austria had humiliated 
Prussia at Olmiitz, and had gained a conspicuous victory in the 
restoration of the Bundestag. But the two great states con¬ 
tinued their rivalry, and Germany was divided into parties 
adhering to one or the other. The National Verein adopted the 
views of the “ Little German ” party at Frankfurt, advocated the 
exclusion of Austria from Germany, and demanded the establish¬ 
ment of the proposed constitution of 1849. On the other hand, 
the Reform Verein aimed at the creation of a united state in 
which both Austria and Prussia should find a place. If cither 
state had made itself the champion of constitutional liberties, it 
might have played the part which Piedmont played in Italy. But 
the reaction in Berlin was quite as strong as in Vienna. Frederick 
William IV. lost his faculties in 1857, and the regency was 
entrusted to his brother, prince William, who in 1861 became 
king as William I. The Kreuz party continued to direct the 
policy of Prussia, and to repress every movement that savoured of 
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revolutionary principles. The result of this attitude on the part 
of Prussia <vas that the rivalry with Austria was a purely selfish 
quarrel, and that there was no constitutional principle to contend 
for as in Italy. In fact the system of repression came to an end in 
Austria, where it had originated, while it was still in full vigour 
in the northern kingdom. The Austrian government was involved 
in such disastrous financial difficulties—difficulties which were 
immensely increased by its Italian wars—that reform became an im¬ 
perative necessity. In 18G1 the emperor Francis Joseph issued 
a new constitution establishing an Upper House of imperial nomi¬ 
nees, and a Lower House of deputies from the provincial diets. 
The proposal was not cordially accepted by the chief non-German 
provinces, Hungary, Venetia, and Bohemia. They declined to 
acknowledge any single constitution for the whole empire, and 
demanded the recognition of their separate liberties. As they 
refused to send deputies to the Diet, the scheme broke down. But 
it served to conciliate for a moment the liberal party in Germany, 
and Austria took advantage of this to strike a blow at its rival. 
In 18G3 the German princes were invited to a meeting at Frank¬ 
fort, where it was proposed to reorganise the Bund by creating a 
directory of five princes with the Austrian emperor as hereditary 
president. But Prussia, whose position in the ZoUverein was a 
source of great influence in Germany, refused to attend the meeting, 
and succeeded in defeating the proposed scheme. At this juncture 
the relations of the two great states were altogether modified by 
events in Schleswig-Holstein. 

§ 8. The treaty of London (1852) had guaranteed the unity of 
the Danish monarchy, and promised the succession to Christian of 
Olucksburg, but it had failed to satisfy the national aspirations of 
the duchies. The Bund , which had never accepted the London 
treaty, was involved in constant disputes with Denmark about the 
details of the constitution which Frederick VII. issued in 1865. A 
strong Danish party in Copenhagen exerted its influence over the 
king to prevent any concessions being made to Germany, and at 
last in 1863 the Bund determined to send an “army of execution ” 
into the duchies. But Denmark was encouraged to resist by the 
marriage of Christian of Glucksburg’s daughter, Alexandra, with 
the Prince of Wales (March 10,1863), which seemed likely to secure 
the support of England. At this critical moment Frederick VII. 
died, and Christian of GlUcksburg ascended the throne as Chris¬ 
tian IX. But Frederick of Augustenburg seized the opportunity 
to revive the claim to the duchies which his father had been com¬ 
pelled to renounce after the treaty of London. He could rely upon 
4he sympathy‘of the Bund, and the enthusiastic support of the 
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Holsteinere. In December the army of the Bund entered Holstein 
and occupied the duchy without any opposition from the Danes. 
The duke of Augustenburg was proclaimed king as Frederick VIII., 
though he left the administration to the commissioners of the liuud. 
But matters were unexpectedly complicated by the intervention of 
Austria and Prussia. The two powers had been partners to the 
treaty of London, and could not therefore adopt the same attitude 
as the Bund , but they were determined to have a decisive voice 
in the settlement of a question which was so vitally important to 
Germany. The Prussian ministry had been headed since 1862 by 
Bismarck, who exercised a sort of fascination over the Austrian 
minister Bcchbcrg. Germany was astounded to see the two rival 
states acting in apparently complete concord. Begnrdlcss of the pro¬ 
tests of England, the combined armies marched through Holstein 
to Schleswig, which they determined to occupy as a hostage until 
Christian IX. should agree to a satisfactory settlement. The 
Danes had not defended Holstein, which was legally a member of 
the Bund } hut they were resolved to hold out in Schleswig, which 
had no such connection with Germany, and which contained a large 
Danish population. But the superiority of the invading forces was 
too overwhelming. The Danes had to retire from their boasted 
fortification, the Dunncwirkc (Feb. 6), their obstinate defence of 
Diippel proved unavailing, and Frcdericia surrendered (April 28). 
An armistice was now concluded while negotiations were carried on 
in a conference at London, presided over by Lord John Bussell. 
The Bund demanded the complete severance of the duchies from 
Denmark under the duke of Augustenburg. Austria and Prussia, 
on the other hand, were willing to allow the “personal union” 
under the Danish crown to continue on condition that the duchies 
should receive a separato constitution. England, which had 
hitherto adhered firmly to the treaty of London, at last admitted 
that concessions must be made to Germany, and proposed a division 
of Schleswig into a Danish and a German half. This w as accepted 
in principle, but no agreement could be come to about the dividing 
line, and the negotiations were broken off. The Austro-Prussian 
army renewed the war and occupied the whole peninsula of Jutland. 
Christian IX., unable to resist any longer, and bitterly disappointed 
at the failure of English supjxirt, concluded the treaty of Vienna 
(Oct. 30, 1864). No stipulation was made as to the future fato 
of the duchies, which were simply ceded to Austria and Prussia, 
and the king pledged himself to accept any arrangement that might 
commend itself to the two powers. The troops of the Bund evacuated 
Holstein in December, and the duke of Augustenburg discovered 
that his chances of the succession wero as remote as ever. 
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It was evident that the relations of Olmtitz had been reversed, 
and that in the recent transactions Prussia had led and Austria had 
followed. Bismarck was determined to maintain this position and 
to utilise the ceded duchies in the interests of Prussia. Ever since 
his accession to power he had set himself to increase the military 
resources of his country, and had not hesitated to avow his con* 
viction that “blood and iron” would prove more effective instru¬ 
ments in the settlement of German difficulties than the speeches 
and votes which had failed so lamentably in 1849. lie was en¬ 
couraged in his aggressive attitude by the domestic troubles of 
Austria. Hungary and Venetia were on the verge of revolt, and all 
the non-German provinces were discontented. To conciliate them 
the government suspended the constitution of 1861 and restored 
the old system of provincial diets. But this measure alienated the 
German population of Austria proper, and failed to satisfy the 
Slavs, Magyars, and Italians. Under these circumstances it was 
difficult for Austria to oppose a resolute opposition to the designs 
of Prussia. The lesser German states tried, in. vain to obtain a 
voice in the final settlement of the duchies. Some supported the 
duke of Augustenburg, others proposed that the choice of a ruler 
should be submitted to the free choice of the inhabitants. Bismarck 
received all these suggestions with contemptuous silence, and con¬ 
tinued to treat the matter as a private affair of the two great powers. 
At Gastein a convention was made (August 1*4, 1865), by which 
Austria undertook to administer Holstein, and Prussia Schleswig, 
while the small duchy of Laucnburg was sold to Prussia for 
2,500,000 Danish thalers. The port of Kiel was occupied by 
Prussia, which at once commenced the erection of fortifications. 
The convention of Gastein was Bismarck’s revenge for the humilia¬ 
tion of Prussia at Olmiitz. But it was evident that the arrangement 
could be only temporary, and that the relations of the two powers 
in the duchies and in Germany could only be settled by war. 

§9. The war was not long delayed. Austria was already convinced 
that its recent policy had been a great blunder, and sought to 
retrace its steps. Rechbcrg had been dismissed from the ministry, 
and his successors set themselves to conciliate the Bund and to 
support the claims of the duke of Augustenburg. While Man- 
teuffel, the governor of Schleswig, rigorously forbade every ex¬ 
pression of popular opinion, public meetings in favour of duke 
Frederick w**re openly held in Holstein under the very eyes of tho 
Austrian representative, Gableuz. Bismarck wrote to Vienna in 
January, 1866, to complain of the encouragement of “demagogic* 
anarchy” in Holstein. In April lie concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Victor Emmanuel. In a circular despatch 
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he announced that Prussia was arming, not only fur its immediate 
security, but also to obtain substantial guarantees for the future. 
As these guarantees were not afforded by the existing constitution 
of the Bundy he declared that that constitution must be amended* 
and demanded that its revision should be entrusted to a German 
parliament elected by universal suffrage. This was a startling 
proposal from a minister who prided himself upon being tho 
champion of order against revolution, and who had shown resoluto 
hostility to popular liberties at home. In Austria, the military 
party once more gained the upper hand, and was encouraged by 
the support of the middle German states, and the unpopularity of 
Bismarck’s ministry in Berlin, to make energetic preparations for 
war. Napoleon III. negotiated with both parties, and sought to 
utilise tho crisis to gain an increase of French territories in the 
direction of the Rhine. But events marched too fast for the pro¬ 
crastinating diplomacy of the French En>i>cror. On June 1, Austria 
announced that the question of Schleswig-Holstein should l>e sub¬ 
mitted to the Bundestag, and that a meeting of the estates of 
Holstein should be summoned to declare the wishes of that pro¬ 
vince. Ten days latter a formal accusation was brought against 
Prussia of violating the convention of Gastein, and the mobilisation 
of the troops of the Bund was demanded. Bismarck responded by 
bringing forward his proposal for a new constitution of the Bund , 
which was to be divided into a northern federation under Prussia, 
and a southern under Bavaria, while Austria was to be excluded 
altogether. Manteuffcl was ordered to occupy Holstein if the 
estates met, and he obeyed the order on June 8. The Austrian 
troops were too weak to resist, and the duchy was annexed to 
Schleswig under Prussian rule. On June 14 the Bundestag , by nine 
votes to six, accepted the Austrian demand for the mobilisation of 
tho troops. The Prussian representative at once declared that this 
resolution was a breach of the constitution of 1815, pronounced 
the dissolution of the Bund , and quitted the assembly. War was 
declared against Saxony, Hanover and Ilesse-Cassel, which had 
supported Austria. 

The general expectation in Europe was that tho war, which broke 
out on June 15, would be a long and desperate struggle, in which 
tho superior resources of Austria would secure an ultimate victory. 
But these anticipations were completely falsified by the event. Tho 
Prussian troops were better organised than any others in Europe, 
and they were armed with tho needle-gun, which enabled them to 
firo four or five times as fast as their opponents. On the other 
hand, Austria was in a hopeless financial position, its armies were 
composed of various nationalities, it had to send more than 150,000 
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men to defend Vcnetia against (he Italians, and it had no general to 
be compared with the Prussian commander-in-chief, Von Moltke. 
In every engagement the Prussians gained conspicuous successes. 
Hesse-Cassel and Saxony were occupied without opposition. The 
Hanoverian army, after being defeated at Langensalza, was com¬ 
pelled to capitulate (June 29). It was in Bohemia that the main 
armies of Austria and Prussia came into collision. After a series 
of smaller engagements the great battle was fought on July 3 at 
Sadowa (or Kbniggriitz), where the Austrians were completely 
defeated. On July 26 an armistice was concluded at Nikolsburg, 
by which Austria agreed to withdraw from the Bund , to renounce 
all claims in Schleswig and Holstein, to recognise the new con¬ 
stitution which Prussia was to arrange for Germany, and to cede 
Vcnetia to Italy. On August 23 the preliminaries of Nikolsburg 
were confirmed by the peace of Prague, and Prussia undertook to 
restore the kingdom of Saxony, and to transfer northern Schleswig 
to Denmark if the inhabitants expressed a wish for such a transfer. 
The latter provision was wholly evaded, and though the former 
was fulfilled, it was on such hard conditions that Saxony became 
little more than a vassal state of Prussia. The two other provinces 
which had been occupied, Hanover and Hesse-Cassel, together with 
Schleswig-Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfort, were to remain in the 
possession of Prussia. 

§ 10. Prussia now set to work to draw up the plan of a North 
German Confederation, to include all states to the north of the 
Main. Saxony, the only powerful state, was unable in existing 
circumstances to make any opposition. The scheme was first ela¬ 
borated in a conference of plenipotentiaries of the various govern¬ 
ments, and was then submitted to an assembly chosen by universal 
suffrage which sat in Berlin from Feb. 24 to April 17, 1867. The 
executive government was entrusted to the Prussian king as here¬ 
ditary President and General of the Confederation. He was to be 
assisted by-a Federal Council ( Bundesrath ), which was to be 
presided over by a chancellor appointed by Prussia. Legislation 
was to be in the hands of a Reichstag , the deputies to which were 
to be chosen by direct suffrage. Contributions to the common mili¬ 
tary expenditure were to be regulated by the number of soldiers 
which each state supplied for the federal army. Military service 
was organised on the Prussian system, and was made compulsory 
on every citizen over seventeen j*ears of age. Bismarck was 
appointed to be the first Chancellor of the Confederation. With 
the chief states of southern Germany, Prussia was connected by the 
Zollverein , and special treaties were concluded with Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg and Baden, by which their territories were guaranteed, 
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and their armies were plicetl at the disposal of Prussia in case of 
war. Thus the whole of Germany, with the exception of Austria, 
became’practically subject to Prussian sovereignty. 

Austria had been taught by the disasters of the war to realise 
how fatal to the empire was the discontent and disunion of the 
subject populations. Venctia was resigned almost with cheerful¬ 
ness, and a serious effort was made to pacify Hungary. 1 he work 
of conciliation was carried out by Count Roust, who had recently 
been minister in Saxony, but had been compelled to quit that 
kingdom by the enmity of Prussia. The government found it 
necessary to restore the old system of dualism. Hungary received 
a ministry and a diet of its own, while another diet and ministry 
were created for the provinces west of the Leitha. Joint delega¬ 
tions were to be appointed by the two diets for the consideration of 
imperial business, and there were to be three common ministers, for 
finance, war, and foreign affairs. This constitution, with improve¬ 
ments in detail, has been preserved to the present day. 

§ 11. In Italy the Seven Weeks’ War had produced important 
results. Before the outbreak of hostilities Austria had attempted 
to buy oft* Italian hostility by offering the cession of Vcnetia, but 
Victor Emmanuel bad preferred to adhere to his treaty with Prussia. 
As soon as the war l>egan in Germany, the Italian forces advanced 
towards the Quadrilateral. They were divided into two armies, 
one of which, under Cialdini, was to cross the Po at Ferrara, and to 
cut the line of communication between Venice and Verona, whilo 
the other, under the king and La Marmora, was to invest the 
fortresses. The plan of the campaign was based on the belief that 
the Austrians would stand on the defensive, and all calculations 
were upset when the archduke All»ert quitted his position and 
attacked the Italians. At Custozza an obstinate battle was fought 
(June 24), and after twelve hours’ fighting the Italian army was 
forced to retire to the Mincio. In July the Italian fleet was almost 
destroyed by the Austrians in the Adriatic near the island of Lissa. 
Before an opportunity was offered of retrieving these mortifying 
disasters, the news came that the German war had been tennmated 
at Nikolsburg, and that Venctia was offered for the «^P“ nce * 
IUlv It was a great blow to Italian pride to bare to receive tnc 
coveted province at the hands of an ally instead of winning it by 
Uic prowlss of the .national arms. But Victor Emmanuel rea .^ 

that it was not the time for excessive punctiliousness and nc(c 

the cession of Venetia by the treaty of Vienna (Oct. 3). 1 he usual 
TitTJiU was almost unanimous in favour of annexation, and m 
November the king was received with enthusiasm in Venice. A . - 
Uia now possessed no territory that could he called Italian except 
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Trieste and the small district of the Trentino. It was just at this 
time that the evacuation of Rome by the French was completed 
in accordance with the terms of the September Convention. Tho 
great work of freeing Italy from the foreigners seemed for the 
moment to he accomplished. But one grievance still remained, 
the independent rule of the i>ope in Rome and the Patrimony, and 
this was protected by the agreement with France. The ministry 
of Rattazzi was foolish enough to think that Rome could be obtained 
in the same way as Cavour had obtained the Two Sicilies. Gari¬ 
baldi was secretly encouraged to raise a new force of volunteers on 
the papal frontier. The result of this was that Napoleon III. at 
once despatched a new body of French troops to defend the city 
which had just been evacuated. At Montana (Nov. 3, 1807) 
Garibaldi’s raw levies were utterly routed by the French, and the 
occupation of Rome was resumed for an indefinite period. But the 
sympathies of Italy weie for the misguided and defeated patriots, 
and the victory of the French chassepots at Montana destroyed all 
sentiments of gratitude for the services which France had previously 
rendered to the cause of Italian independence. 

§ 12. In no country was the result of the Austro-Prussian war 
such an unwelcome surprise as in France. Napoleon Ill. was 
humiliated at this time by events in Mexico. In 18G1, France, 
England and Spain had agreed to semi a joint expedition to demand 
satisfaction for injuries indicted on their subjects by Juarez, the 
head of the Mexican Republic. The two latter powers withdrew 
their forces when the object of the treaty had been attained. But 
the French emperor conceived the chimerical .project of forming a 
errand empire of the Latin race in Mexico, which should counter¬ 
balance tho power of the United States. He ordered his troops to 
conquer Mexico, which was achieved in 1863, and he offered tho 
sovereignty to the Austrian archduke Maximilian, who accepted 
it in 1864. But Maximilian quarrelled with the French commander, 
Bazaine; the United States threatened to make war on the new 
empire; and Napoleon found the expense of the occupation a 
serious embarrassment. In 1866 the French troops were withdrawn, 
and the result was that the archduke was shot by Mexican rebels 
in the next year. While this mortification was still fresh, Napoleon 
discovered that his policy in Germany had been a complete failure. 
He had determined to utilise the quarrel of the two powers to 
obtain territorial acquisitions for France, and if the war had been a 
long one he might have succeeded. But the rapid success of Prussia 
foiled all his plans. Germany had received a strong organisation 
under the headship of a military state, and France had little pro¬ 
spect of obtaining any advantages to counterbalance the increased 
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power of its formidable neighbour. The emperor opened negotia¬ 
tions with the king of Holland for the purchase of Luxemburg, 
which by thetreaty of Vienna was a member of the German Bund , 
but which had become independent by the dissolution of that body. 
Prussia, however, stepped in to prevent the conclusion of the treaty, 
and a diplomatic conference at London arranged that Luxemburg 
should remain subject to the Dutch king, but that the fortifications 
should be demolished and its neutrality guaranteed. Napoleon III. 
now endeavoured to form a close alliance with Austria, and in August, 
1867, he paid a formal visit to the emperor Francis Joseph at 
Salzburg. The visit was nominally one of condolence on the fate of 
the archduke Maximilian, but contemporary opinion persisted in 
attributing to it a political importance which it may not have i>os- 
sessed. At all events no important results followed the interview, 
but from this time it was certain that France would seize the first 
opportunity to measure its strength against the northern state which 
had made such a sudden stride towards the leadership in Europe. 
This opportunity soon presented itself in the affairs of Spain. 

§ 13. It would be tedious to narrate in detail the domestic his¬ 
tory of Spain under Isabella of Bourbon. The queen sought to 
cloak the dissoluteness of her private life by a superstitious devotion 
to religion and the church, and her personal sympathies were on ' 
the side of the clerical and reactionary party. But occasionally the 
l>rogresi$tas .and moderados forced themselves into office, though 
their jealous rivalry prevented them from maintaining the j>o\vcr 
to which their numbers entitled them. At last, in 1866, Isabella 
was induced to take energetic measures against the opposition. 
Narvaez was appointed chief minister, and the most prominent 
liberals, O’Donnell, Serrano, and Prim, sought safety in exile. The 
Cortes was dissolved, and many of the deputies, including the 
president, Rosas, were transported to the Canary Islands. A 
royalist reign of terror was established in Spain, and was continued 
after the death of Narvaez (April, 1868) by his successor, Gonzalez 
Bravo.. But the Spaniards were completely alienated from Bourbon 
rule. They resented the scandals of the court and the despotism of 
the contemptible camarilla of priests and courtiers who surrounded 
the queen. The various sections of the liberal party were driven 
into union by their common danger. In September, 1868, Prim 
and Serrano returned to Spain, raised the standard of revolt, and 
offered the people the britnj of universal suffrage. The revolution 
was promptly effected, and Isabella fled to France. The leaders of 
the movement were not republicans, and they at once looked round 
for a prince to fill the vacant throne. There were three Bourbon can¬ 
didates, Alfonso, Isabella’s son; the duke of Montpensicr husband 
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of the queen's sister; and Don Carlos, the representative of the 
legal claims of the male line. But no one of them was acceptable 
to the people or to their leaders, and it was necessary to seek a 
foreign ruler. Serrano was appointed regent during the interregnum, 
and Prim undertook the office of minister of war. The Cortes drew 
up a new constitution, by which a hereditary king was to rule in 
conjunction with a senate add a popular chamber. The “ Iberian ” 
party wished to unite the whole peninsula by the election of the 
king of Portugal, but lie refused to entertain the proposal. At 
last it was decided to offer the crown to Leopold of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, belonging to a distant branch of the royal family of 
Prussia. The prince expressed his personal willingness to accept 
the offer, but, as a Prussian subject, he demanded and obtained the 
approval ^of William I. 

The prince of Hohenzollern was connected with the Bonaparte 
family, as his father had married Antoinette Murat, and it was 
hoped that his candidature would therefore be acceptable to the 
French emperor. But Napoleon III. represented the whole affair 
as an intrigue of Bismarck to extend the authority of Prussia in 
Europe. To satisfy him, the prince withdrew his acceptance of the 
Spanish crown (July 12). But Napoleon and tho Ollivier ministry 
were convinced that a war was the only means of reviving tho 
waning attachment of the people to the empire. A plebiscite iu 
1869 had approved a new constitution, but the increased number 
of negative votes had been very significant. They were encouraged 
by the belief that the states of southern Germany were jealous of 
Prussian ascendancy, and would welcome tho prospect of recovering 
their independence. The French envoy, Benedetti, was instructed 
to demand a promise from the Prussian king that, if Spain again 
pressed the Hohenzollern' candidature, lie would interpose his 
authority to prohibit it. William I. courteously but firmly refused 
to give any such pledge. On July 19, Franco declared war against 
Prussia, and tho streets of Paris resounded with cries of d Berlin l 
For tho moment the empire seemed to be stronger and more popular 
than at any time since its establishment. 

§ 14. All the hopes that had been based upon German disunion 
were speedily disappointed. The North German Confederation 
placed the whole of its forces at the disposal of Prussia, and voted 
120 piillion thalers for the expenses of the war: the southern states 
hastened to fulfil the obligations imposed by the treaties of 1867. 
More than 440,000 men were placed in the field, under the nominal 
command of the king, but the real direction of Von Moltke. The 
Crown Prince, prince-Frederick Charles, and Steinmetz were the 
chief leaders of divisions. The command of tho French army was 
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assumed by Napoleon in person, his chief marshals being Lelxeuf, 
Bazaine, MacMahon, and Canrobert. The regency in Paris was 
entrusted to the Empress Eugenie. The first action was fought at 
Saarbrlick (Aug. 3), where the young Prince Imperial underwent 
his “ baptism of fire.” From this moment events marched with a 
rapidity that astounded Europe. In every engagement the Ger¬ 
mans showed an immense superiority'in everything but persoual 
bravery. . The French fought with conspicuous courage, but they 
had to contend against superior arms and superior generalship. Thoy 
were the first in the field, and ought to have taken the aggressive. 
Their delay allowed the Germans to enter Alsace, and to carry on 
the war on French soil. MacMahon was defeated at Weisscmburg 
(Aug. 3), and again at Worth (Aug. G). General Frossard was 
driven from the heights of Spicheren .by the army of Frederick 
Charles and Stcinmctz (Aug. G). .The main force of the French 
was now concentrated near Metz under Bazaine, while MacMahon, 
who had been wounded at Worth, retreated to Chalons. At 
Gravellotte a bloody and decisive victory was gained by tho 
Germans (Aug. 18), and Bazaine shut himself up in Metz. 
Frederick Charles was entrusted with the blockade of the fortress, 
while tho rest of the German army under the Crown Frinco 
advanced upon Paris. MacMahon was now ordered by the emperor 
to march from Chalons to relievo Metz. At Sedan tho French 
were completely defeated (Sept. 1), and on the next day tho 
whole army capitulated. Napoleon himself became a prisoner and 
was sent to Wilhelmshohe near Cassel. 

The news of these crushing disasters overthrew the French 
Empire. The Empress Eugdnic fled to England, a “ government 
of national defence*” was formed by tho deputies of Paris, and the 
Republic was formally proclaimed (Sept. 4). A ministry was ap¬ 
pointed, of which the leading* spirits were Jules Favre, minister 
of foreign affairs, and Gambetta, minister of the interior. The 
Senate was abolished, and the Corjis Lcgislatif was dissolved. 
The defenco of the capital was left in the hands of general Trochu, 
who had been appointed by tho regent before her flight. M Thiacs, 
who had no republican sympathies, and who had refused a place in 
the provisional government, undertook' an informal embassy to 
the* European sovereigns to request their mediation-on behalf of 
Franco. 

§ 15. Meanwhile the advance of the Germans continued. On 
September 20^Paris was invested; on the 28th Strasburg surren¬ 
dered ; and, finally, on October 28 Bazaine capitulated at Metz, 
and 150,000 French troops, including 3 marshals, 50 generals, and 
nearly 6000 officers, became prisoners of war, Gambetta, who had 
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escaped from Paris in a balloon, organised the “army of the 
Loire,” which carried on a desperate but hopeless resistance to 
the invaders. Paris held out with obstinate courage, though the 
inhabitants were compelled to feed on vermin to escape starvation. 
To add to the general distress, the communists organised an 
emeute under Flourens, Blanqui, etc., which almost succeeded in 
overthrowing the government, but was ultimately put down by the 
national guard. In the provinces the Germans carried all before 
them in a number of local engagements. Garibaldi offered his 
services and came as far as Besan^on, but it was too late to effect 
anything. Gambetta’s army of the Loire was practically destroyed. 
The only place besides the capital which held out was the fortress 
of Belfort in Alsace. At last, the condition of Paris made it im¬ 
perative to come to terms, and the preliminaries of a peace were 
arranged by liismarck and Jules Favre at Versailles. An armistice 
was concluded for three weeks, and all military operations were to 
cease except those in the Jura and the siege of Belfort; a national 
assembly was to meet at Bordeaux to settle the tenns of peace. 
The forts of Paris were to be placed in the hands of the Germans, 
but they were to be excluded from the city; the garrison was to 
surrender as prisoners of war, except 12,000 men who were left 
to maintain order; the blockade was to continue, but measures 
were arranged for supplying food to the citizenst The capitulation 
raised a feeling of bitter indignation in the provinces, and Gam- 
betta announced his determination to continue the war in defianco 
of the armistice. But Jules Simon was despatched to Bordeaux to 
prohibit this useless quixotism, and Gambetta in disgust resigned 
his place in the ministry. The assembly met at Bordeaux on 
February 12, and elected M. Thiers as “ head of the executive 
government of the French Republic.” The veteran politician, 
whose services to his country in the moment of disaster have odt- 
weighed any errors of his previous career, at once undertook the 
difficult task of securing the best possible terms from Bismarck. 
The preliminaries were signed on February 26. France ceded tlin 
whole of Alsace except BelforJ (which had surrendered on Feb. 16) 
and the ^reatcF part brUorraine, including the fortresses of Metz 
and Thionville. The indemnity was fixed at five milliards of francs, 
to be paid withi n, three years > The German army of occupation 
was to be withdrawn gradually as each instalment of the in¬ 
demnity was paid, and while it remained was to be supported at the 
expense of France/ The national assembly accepted-the tenns by 
646 votes to 107, and the filial treaty of Frankfort Was signed 
on May 10, 1871. 

The Third French Republic was established at a period of national 
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humiliation unparalleled since the 15th century, but it has achieved 
greater permanence thau either of its predecessors. Napoleon III. 
took up his residence at Chiselhurst, where he died in January, 1873. 
The death of his unfortunate son the Prince Imperial, in South 
Africa (June 1, 1879) seems to have rendered hopeless any project 
of another Bonapartist restoration. The royalist party has also 
suffered from the discord between the elder Bourbons and the house 
of Orleans. To these causes, and to the popular desire for rest, the 
Republic has undoubtedly owed much of its strength. The first 
President, M. Thiers, held office until May 24, 1873, when a hostile 
vote of the assembly led to his resignation, and he was replaced by 
Marshal MacMahon. In 1875 a new republican constitution was 
drawn up which created two chambers, an elective Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. As the President showed an inclination 
to a reactionary policy, the republicans formed a strong op|>osi- 
tiou. In 1878 MacMahon resigned, and M. Jules Grcvy, who had 
won general respect in a long political career, was chosen as his 
successor. 

§ 16. In Germany the result of the war was to give a great im¬ 
pulse towards the establishment of unity under Prussian headship. 
The work which the Parliament of Frankfort had failed to carry out 
in the revolutionary period was easily accomplished at a time when 
Germans were fighting side by side for a common Fatherland. Bis¬ 
marck was enabled to sweep away the unnatural line of the Main, and 
to extend the Confederation of 1867 over the four states of southern 
Germany. The terms of union were settled in separate negotiations 
with the governments of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Grand- 
ducal Hesse. They were then submitted for formal approval to the 
estates of each province and to the diet of the North German Con¬ 
federation. On January 1 8. J371» the veteran Xing of Prussia was 
formally proclaimed German Empe ror in the great Hall of Mirrors 
at -YersaiUeg . Bismarc k, the Cavour of Germany, was appointed 
Im perial Chancellor. It is idle to prophecy as to the probable dura¬ 
tion of this attempt to revive in Germany a national unity that had 
perished six centuries ago. The German Empire has been acknow¬ 
ledged since 1871 to be the first military power in Europe, and the 
national pride in this position has made the people overlook many 
domestic inconveniences and even humiliations. Bismarck lias been 
able to maintain the ascendancy of PrussiaJj^yjiifi^fiLserious quar¬ 
rels with the Roman Catholic clergy, and in spite of the threatening 
attitude of social democracy.- 

§ 17. The first reverses at Weissemburg and Worth had been 
followed by tho hasty recall of the French troops from Rome, and 
the oitv was offered to the Italian government as the price of armed 
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assistance to France. But Victor Emmanuel had already declared 
the neutrality of Italy; it would have been imprudent to join what 
was evidently a losing cause, and the link between Italy and Franco 
had been broken at Montana. On September 11, ten days after the 
capitulation of Sedan, Italian t roops crossed the frontier of the Papal 
States. Pius IX. had held an (ecumenical council in the previous 
year to decree the dogma of papal infallibility, and had thus decided 
a dispute that had remained unsolved since the famous assemblies 
of Constance and Basel. Such a man was not likely to resign his 
temporal power of his own accord. All suggestions of a peaceful 
compromise were met with the invariable answer of non possumus. 
On September 18 the bombardment of Rome commenced, and two 
days later the city was occupied. A plebiscite declared for annexa¬ 
tion to the Italian kingdom by an overwhelming majority, and in 
the next year the capital was transferred from Florence to the 
Eternal City. No protest was made against this natural completion 
of the Italian state. Victor Emmanuel carried out the policy of 
Cavour, left the Pope in undisturbed possession of the Vatican, and 
ostentatiously proclaimed the complete independence of his eccle¬ 
siastical authority. It was a great blow to the king to be involved 
in hostile relations to the head of his church, but he was consoled 
by the thought that he had obtained the object of his life. He had 
still much work to do in welding together the discordant parts of his 
kingdom, and increasing its material prosperity. His prosjierous 
reign was ended by a sudden death on January 9, 1878, when the 
crown passed to his eldest son, Humbert I. 

§ 18. It proved a very difficult task to fill up the vacancy in the 
Spanish throne, which had been productive of such vast results. 
After the collapse of the Hohenzollern candidature, the crown was 
offered to Victor Emmanuel's second son, Amadeus of Aosta (born in 
1845). The offer was accepted, and the young prince did his best 
to perform the duties which he had undertaken. . But Spain was 
wholly unfit for a constitutional monarchy. Wearied out and dis¬ 
gusted by the incessant factions and intrigues, Amadeus resigned his 
crown in 1873. A provisional republic was now formed, of which 
Castelar was the guiding spirit. But Don Carlos raised his standard 
once more in the Basque provinces, while the democrats of the south 
revolted against any central authority, and demanded the establish¬ 
ment of a republican federation. At last the restoration of order 
was undertaken by the army. The Cortes were dissolved by a coup 
<V6lat> Castelar indignantly threw up his office, and a military re¬ 
public was established. This insured the unity of the state, and the 
anarchy of the federalists was suppressed. But it was obvious that 
peace could not be finally restored except by the restoration of the 
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monarchy, and the only possible candidate was the young Alfonso, 
the son of the exiled Isabella. In December, 1874, he was proclaimed 
king as Alfonso XII. The first business of the new monarch was 
to terminate the Carlist war, and this was successfully accom¬ 
plished in 187G. From this time the restored monarch* has main¬ 
tained itself in Spain, and has satisfied the people, though without 
exciting any enthusiastic devotion. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. • r / 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

1830-1878. 

§ 1. Russian influence in eastern Europe; conquest of Syria by Mehemet 
Ali; treaty of Unkiar Skeiessi. §2. Renewal of the war in Syria; 
death of Mahmoud II.; treaty of London ; Mchcinct Ali forced to accept 
the treaty ; convention of the Strait* ; twelve years of peace. § 3. 
Quarrel about the Holy Places; Nicolas proposes a partition ; Russian 
demands rejected by the Porto; occupation of the Principalities; out¬ 
break of Russo-Turkish war. §4. France and England joiu Turkey ; 
the Russians evacuate the Principalities; war in the Crimea; siege of 
Sebastopol; §5. Heath of Nicolas; failure of negotiations; fall of 
Sebastopol; Treaty of Paris. § C. Emancipation of the Kussiau serfs; 
Polish insurrection ; its suppression. § 7. The kingdom of Grecco 
under Otho I. ; revolution of 1843; Grecco during the Crimean war; 
revolution of 1862 ; expulsion of the Bavariao dynasty; accession of 
George I.; England cedes the Ionian Islauds. § 8. Turkey from 1856- 
1875 ; Cretan insurrection. § 9. Rising in Herzegovina and Bosnia; 
the Andrassy Note; the Berlin Memorandum; deposition of Abdul 
Aziz and Amurath V.; Scrvia and Montenegro declaro war ; attitude of 
Russia; conference of Constantinople. § 10. Russo-Turkish war; 
siego of Plovna; passage of tho Balkans; occupation of Adrianoplc; 
preliminaries of San Stcfano. § 11. Opposition of England; risk of 
war ; Congress of Berlin ; cession of Cyprus to England ; “pcaco with 
honour." 

§ 1. The vigorous conduct of the Turkish wnr in 1829, the esta¬ 
blishment of an independent kingdom of Greece under Otho I., 
and the suppression of the Polish insurrection of 1830, combined to 
give Russia a commanding position in eastern Europe. Nicolas 
had failed to . have his own way in Belgium, but Belgium was a 
distant country, and Russian interests were not directly involved. 
In the East Russia had acted, while the other powers had debated. 
England, it is true, had struck a vigorous blow at Navarino, but 
had subsequently disowned the victory as “ an untoward event.” 
The growing ascendancy of Russia was accompanied by the rise of 
a wholly new policy in Europe with regard to the “Eastern Ques¬ 
tion." The old feeling that the Turk was the common enemy «*f 
Christendom, that every victory oyer the crescent, no matter what 
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power it was gained by, was a subject for general triumph, com¬ 
pletely disappeared. On the contrary, the Turkish power was to 
be maintained, because Russia was dreaded. To satisfy public 
opinion the Porte was to reform its administration, or at least 
to promise reform, but whether reformed or not, the power of the 
infidel in Europe was to be preserved from dissolution. The powers 
overlooked the fact that they really played into the hands of Russia, 
by making that state the champion of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey. The new policy was no sudden creation, but its genesis 
m ay be clearly traced in the twenty years which followed 1830. 

The first disturbance in the east after the treaty of Adrianoplo 
was caused by the ambition of Mehemet Ali of Egypt. Mehcmet 
had received the island of Candia as the reward for the assistance 
he had given to the Porte in Greece, but lie endeavoured to take 
advantage of Turkish weakness to make further acquisitions. In 
1831 he picked a quarrel with the Pasha of Acre, and seized the 
opportunity to conquer Syria. Mahmoud II. sent a large army 
against the Egyptian adventurer, but the Turks were completely 
defeated at Konieh, the ancient Iconium (Dec. 21, 1832). Con¬ 
stantinople itself was now threatened, and the Sultan applied for 
aid to the European powers. The Czar at once responded to this 
appeal, but England and France refused to sanction Russian inter¬ 
vention and threatened to support the Egyptians. Mahmoud was 
compelled to sign the treaty of Kutaieh, which confirmed Mehemet 
Ali in the possession of Candia and ceded Syria to him as a fief of 
the Porte. Disgusted with the attitude of the western powers, tho 
Sultan concluded the treaty of Unkinr Skelessi with the Czar 
(July 8,1833), and in a secret article agreed to close the Dardanelles 
to all but Russian vessels. 

§ 2. In 1839 Mahmoud II. made an attempt to recover Syria, 
but his army was routed at Nisib, a village on the Euphrates, by 
Ibrahim, Mehemet’s son (June 24). Four days later the aged Sul¬ 
tan died, leaving his empire to his son, Abdul Mcdjid, a feeble and 
dissolute youth of seventeen. Mehemet Ali now conceived the 
bold idea of supplanting the bouse of Othman on the throne. Tho 
Turkish fleet was carried to Alexandria and placed at his disposal 
by the admiral, Achmet Fevzy. But Russia wns not prepared to 
sec an able and vigorous ruler at the head of the Ottoman empire, 
and England had been alienated by Mehemet Ali’s rule in Egypt. 
For once the two powers pursued a common policy in the cast. 
France, on the other hand, remembering the part which it had onco 
played under Napoleon, was eager to establish a protectorate over 
E^ypt, and became the ardent champion of Mehemet. European 
diplomacy undertook to settle the question, and a conference met m 
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London. To the intense disgust of France, a treaty was arranged 
by England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia (July 15, 1840), by 
which the integrity of Turkey was guaranteed and Syria and Candia 
were to he restored. Meheinet Ali refused to accept these terms, 
and force had to be employed. English and Austrian troops defeated 
Ibrahim in Syria, while the English fleet bombarded Beyrout and 
Acre. Finding resistance to the European powers impossible, 
Meheinet Ali accepted the treat}’ of London (Nov. 27), on condition 
that the Pashalic of Egypt should be confirmed to himself and his 
direct descendants, the Porte receiving one fourth of the revenues as 
tribute. Russia had to sacrifice the secret article of UnkiarSkelessi as 
the price of English support. By a convention of July 13, 1841, 
the five great jjowers—France was this time included—recognised 
the absolute right of the Sultan to control the navigation of the 
Dardanelles aud the Bosphorus, and the passage of foreign ships of 
war was prohibited. This was a defeat for Nicolas, but he was 
consoled by the humiliation inflicted on the government of Louis 
Philippe, which he cordially detested as the outgrowth of revolution. 

For the next twelve years the east enjoyed a period of compara¬ 
tive tranquillity. Meheinet Ali abdicated in 1844, and the govern¬ 
ment of Egypt passed to his son Ibrahim. Abdul Medjid, under 
the influence of Redschid Pasha and Sir Stratford Canning (Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe), attempted to reform the administration of 
Turkey on the European model. But all his schemes were frustrated 
by the weakness of the Sultan and the inveterate habits of his 
officials, and the old misrule continued. Russia was undisturbed 
by the revolution of 1848. While thrones and dynasties were 
falling on every side, Nicolas assumed the congenial role of the 
champion of order aud legitimacy. lie helped Austria to trample 
on the liberties of Hungary K juid to defeat the scheme of a new union 
in Germany. He interfered to'prevent the dismemberment of the 
Danish monarchy. When the revolutionary movement spread to 
Moldavia and Wallachia, 40,000 Russian soldiers occupied the 
Principalities, and were not withdrawn until 1850. The Czar seemed 
to have good grounds for believing that he could impose his will 
uipon Europe, but the time approached when he was to be rudely 
undeceived. 

§ 3. In 1852 an old dispute about the custody of the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem was revived. Napoleon, then President of the French 
Republic, put himself forward ife the champion of the Latin 
Christians, and obtained for them from the Porte the right of free 
entry to the Sepulchre, which had been contested by the Greek 
monks. Nicolas, as the head of the Greek church, considered 
himself aggrieved by this decision. The weakness of Turkey 
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seemed to offer a convenient opportunity for carrying out those 
aggressive designs which the Czar had never ceased to cherish even 
when he joined England in supporting the Porte against Mehemcr 
Ali. The opposition of England might be bought off. In January 
1853, Nicolas disclosed his plans in two important interviews with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, the English ambassador. Without cir¬ 
cumlocution, he suggested that the two powers should divide 
between them the territories of the “ sick man.” The Danubian 
Principalities, Servia, and Bulgaria were to be formed into inde¬ 
pendent states under Russian protection ; England might annex 
Egypt, so important for the route to India, and also Candia. “ If 
England and myself can come to an understanding about this affair, 
I shall care very little what the others (i.e. France, Austria, and 
Prussia) may think or do.” England declined the proposal, and 
excited the Czar’s indignation by publishing Seymour’s despatches. 

In March, Prince Menschikoff appeared in Constantinople, and 
arrogantly demanded from the Porte the recognition of a Russian 
protectorate over all Turkish subjects belonging to the Greek 
church. Abdul Mcdjid replied by offering to secure the rights of 
the Greek Christians by charter, but refused to do so by treaty. 
Menschikoff withdrew after presenting an ultimatum , and the 
Russian army unejer Gortschakolf crossed the Pruth (July 3, 1853), 
to occupy Moldavia and Wallachia as a guartintee for the fulfilment 
of Russian demands. The Porte treated this as an act of hostility, 
and declared war against Russia (Oct. 1). Omar Pasha, a Servian 
renegade in the Turkish service, won a conspicuous victory at 
Oltenitza (Nov. 4). Napoleon III. seized the opportunity to secure 
his recently established empire by embarking in a great war and 
by obtaining the countenance and support of England. The two 
western powers concluded a treaty with the Porte (Nov. 27), and 
promised their assistance if Russia" would not accept peace on 
moderate terms. The destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope by 
Admiral Nakhimof destroyed the last chance of terminating the 
contest by diplomacy. The French and English fleets entered the 
Black Sea, and the Russian admiral had to retire to Sebastopol. 

§ 4. In 1854 France and England declared war against Russia. 
Austria and Prussia remained neutral, but agreed to oppose the 
Russians if tlioy attacked Austria or crossed tho Balkans. . The 
Czar found himself completely isolated in Europe, the result in 
great measure of the haughty attitude which ho had ^ssunied m 
recent years. By sea tho allies had an overwhelming superion y, 

but it proved of little use to them. In tll ° B,ack Seatney 
blockaded Odessa, but in the Baltic they found Cronstadt too strong 
to be attacked, and had to content themselves with the capture <* 
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Bomarsund. It was obvious that Russia could only l»c seriously 
attacked by land. In April the Russians, under the veteran 
Paskiewitsch, had laid siege to Silistria, but all attempts to storm 
the fortress were foiled. In July the siege was raised, the Prin¬ 
cipalities were evacuated, and Austria undertook their occupation 
by a convention with the Porte. Meanwhile the French and Eng¬ 
lish armies, under St. Amaud and Lord Raglan, had landed atGalli- 
poli and proceeded to Varna. Finding the war in the Principalities 
settled without their intervention, the allies determined to trans¬ 
fer the scene of hostilities to the Crimea and to attack Sebastopol. 
They landed without opposition at Eupatoria (Sept. 14), and the 
battle of the Alma (Sept. 20) opened the way to the great fortress. 
A vigorous pursuit of the Russians might have taken Sebastopol at 
once, but the delay enabled Mcnschikofl* to make elaborate prepa¬ 
rations for defence. The siege lasted for more than twelve months 
and absorbed the interested attention of Euroi>e. The allies 
suffered terribly from the severity of the climate and from the 
defective organisation of the commissariat. At the same time they 
had to resist the constant efforts of the Russian field army to 
interrupt the siege operations. At Balaclava (Oct. 25), and Inker- 
mann (Nov. 5), the Russian attack was only repulsed after hard 
fighting and serious loss on both sides. In January, 1855, the 
allied forces were strengthened by the arrival of 18,000 Sardinian 

troops under La Marmora. » 

§ 5. The disasters of 1854 were a bitter humiliation to Nicolas, 
and probably hastened his death, which occurred on March 3, 1855. 
His successor, Alexander II., was more pacifically disposed, and it 
was hoped that his accession might lead to the conclusion of peace. 
But the military honour of the allies could only be satisfied by the 
capture of Sebastopol, and hostilities were soon renewed. The 
English fleet rendered conspicuous service by destroying the Russian 
base of supplies, but the garrison, which was now commanded by 
Gort8chakoff, held out with unflinching courage. A grand assault, 
in which the English attacked the Redan and the French the 
Malakoff, was repulsed with great loss (June 18). The French 
were now commanded by Pdlissier, who had superseded Canrobert, 
the successor of St. Arnaud. On the death of Lord Raglan 
(June 28), General Simpson undertook the command of the English 
army. Although the two armies supported each other with credit¬ 
able loyalty, there can be no doubt tfiat the dual command was a 
great obstacle to the success of the' besiegers. On August 16, a 
Russian attack was repulsed with great loss on the Tschernaya, a 
battle in which the Sardinian contingent distinguished itself. The 
allies had at last succeeded in bringing a superior force of artillery 
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to bear upon the fortress, and on the 17tli the final bombardment 
was commenced. For twenty-three days the batteries kept up an 
almost incessant fire, which inflicted terrible damage. On Sept. 8 a 
general assault was ordered. The French stormed the Malakoff, 
but the English, after carrying the Redan, were compelled to retreat 
for want of support. The Russian position, however, was no longer 
tenable, and on the 10th Gortschakoff evacuated Sebastopol and 
retired to the north side of the harbour. The success of the allies 
was by no means complete, the Russians still occupied a very strong 
position, and the war might have been indefinitely prolonged if the 
people had not begun to murmur at the heavy burdens imposed upon 
them. The fall of the Asiatic fortress of Kars (Nov. 28, 1855) was 
a salve to the military vanity of Russia. Austria undertook to 
mediate, the bases of a pacification were agreed upon in January, 
1856, and an armistice was concluded. A conference met at Paris, 
where the final treaty was signed on March 30. The Russian 
protectorate over the Danubian Principalities was abolished; the 
free navigation of the Danube was to be secured by the appoint¬ 
ment of an international commission ; the Black Sea was neutralised, 
and all ships of war, including those of Turkey and Russia, were to 
be excluded, except a small number of light vessels to protect the 
coasts; the Sultan undertook to confirm the privileges of his 
Christian subjects, but the powers agreed not to use this ns a 
pretext for interfering with his domestic administration ; the con¬ 
vention of 1841 about the Straits was confirmed ; and the Porte 
was to be admitted to all the advantages of public law and the 
European concert. Russia agreed to restore Kars and to retire 
from the Danube by ceding a strip of Bessarabia to Roumania; 
while the allies were to evacuate Sebastopol and all other conquests 
in the Crimea. These terms were accepted by six powers, viz. 
France, Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Sardinia. A 
fortnight later France, Austria, and Great Britain concluded a 
separate agreement to guarantee the independence and integrity of 
'the Turkish empire. In 1858 the signatories of the treaty of Paris 
arranged a convention to settle the relations of Moldavia and Wal- 
•lachia. They were to be ruled by separate princes, who were to be 
chosen by the assembly of each principality, and they were to pay 
a tribute to the Porte. But the two principalities elected the same 
prince, Alexander Cusa, and in 1859 the convention was modified to 
allow them to become one state under the name of Roumania. In 
1866 Prince Alexander was deposed, and Roumania fell under tho 
rule of Prince Charles of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, a member of 
the royal family of Prussia. 

§ 6. The Crimean war had exhausted the resources of Russia and 
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li;ul given rise to great discontent in that country. To satisfy his 
subjects Alexander II. adopted a liberal policy, and introduced a 
number of reforms, of which the greatest was the emancipation of the 
serfs. The peasants on the crown domains, some 20,000,000 in 
number, received personal freedom by a series of edicts in 1858. 
More difiiculty was cx|ierienccd iu dealing with the serfs of private 
owners, but, after long negotiations with the territorial lords, the 
great edict was issued on March 3, 18GI. All peasants attached to 
the soil became free cultivators, with the permanent occupation of 
part of their land, the rest being left to the lord. The permanent 
occupation might be exchanged for absolute ownership by a money 
payment, and the government organised a system of loans to enable 
the peasants to free themselves at once by becoming debtors to the 
state. There were political as well as humane motives for the 
measure, which extended the Czar’s authority at the expense of the 
nobles. The change was by no means welcomed with unanimous 
approval. The tinner classes resented the advance of desp otism and 
demanded tlic concession of constitutional privileges, while the 
peasants thought less of the future gain than of the immediate loss 
of part of the land which they and their ancestors had cultivated for 
centuries. But, on the whole, the reform was both just and 
necessary, and involved more important social changes than any 
measure since the first French devolution. 

The liberal i>olicy of the new Czar seems to have excited great 
hopes among the Poles, and their disappointment gave rise to a 
formidable insurrection in 18G3. For two years a desperate 
guerilla warfare was carried on against the Russian troops, but in 
the end order and discipline carried the day against ill-organised 
heroism. Prussia, wliicli had never sympathised with the Poles, 
made an alliance with the Czar. England, Austria, and Franco 
sought to mediate on behalf of the unfortunate nation, and to 
secure for Poland some of the liberties that had been promised in 
1815. But they did not attempt to go beyond paper remonstrances, 
which Russia treated with contempt. The rebellion was put down 
with a hideous barbarity that was disgraceful to a state which ha^ 
just professed such solicitude for its own |>casaiits. It was deter¬ 
mined to obliterate the last remnants of Polish nationality. The 
country was divided into ten provinces; the Russian language was 
introduced in the schools, and in all public acts; the university of 
Warsaw was Russianised; the Roman Catholic religion became ft 
luxury which only the rich could afford; and to punish the nobles 
for their sympathy with the insurrection, their lands were arbi¬ 
trarily handed over to the peasants. As the alliance between England 
and France was an effective barrier to aggression at the expense of 
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Turkey, Russia now devoted itself to the easier task of making 
conquests in Asia. Alexander II. did not attempt to play such a 
prominent part in European politics as his father had done. He 
offered no opposition to the establishment of the North German 
Confederation and the German Empire, but he took advantage of 
the Franco-German war to obtain the erasure of the article in the 
treaty of Paris which limited the maritime forces of Russia in the 
Black Sea. 

§ 7. The kingdom of Greece had never thriven as its ardent 
admirers had expected. This was due partly to the defects of the 
Greeks themselves, partly to the errors of king Otho and his 
Bavarian advisers, but mainly to the attitude of the great powers. 
Neither Russia nor England really wished Greece to become a 
powerful state. Russia dreaded a possible rival in the headship 
of the Greek church, and England feared for her commercial 
supremacy in the Levant. Hence the defective frontier which was 
given to the new kingdom, and the constant snubs that it received 
from the European states. Otho, who was only seventeen years 
old when the crown was given to him, assumed the personal 
control of the government in 1837. Possessed of no ability, ex¬ 
perience, or energy, but eager to exercise an absolute authority 
for which he W03 unfitted, he alienated his subjects before they had 
acquired the habits of loyalty. A revolution in 1843 compelled 
him to dismiss his Bavarian followers and to grant a constitution. 
When the Crimean war broke out, the Greeks eagerly seized the 
opportunity to attempt the annexation of Thessaly and Epirus. 
The king offered no opposition to the national movement, which 
was probably prompted by Russian influence. Regardless that by 
a breach of the treaties the support of England and France would 
be forfeited, the government openly took pait in the war, which had 
already been commenced by an insurrection in the two provinces. 
The Turks had no difficulty in repulsing the invaders, whose 
rapacity and disorder did much to conciliate the inhabitants to 
Turkish rule. In May, 1854, English and French troops landed at 
the Pirajus and compelled the king to abandon the Russian alliance. 
From this time the Bavarian monarchy forfeited all hold upon the 
respect or affection of Greece. The Italian war of 1859 evoked the 
warmest sympathy among the Greeks, while Otho and his court 
did not disguise their attachment to Austria. To put down the 
growing opposition, the king endeavoured to tamper with the 
constitution. Newspapers were suppressed, intimidation and cor¬ 
ruption were employed to influence the elections, and the senato 
was packed with royal nominees. In 1862 a rebellion broke out 
While the king and queen were on a tour through the country. On 
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returning io Athens, they found the city closed against them, and 
quitted Greece Under the protection of the English Hag. Otlio, who 
never abandoned his pretensions to the throne, died at Bamberg in 

1867. Meanwhile a provisional government was established, and a 

national assembly was summoned to elect a new king and to frame 
a new constitution. The assembly refused to take the responsibility 
of the election, and entrusted it to a national vote. By an over¬ 
whelming majority the crown was offered to the English prince 
Alfred (the duke oi Edinburgh). But the great powers had agreed 
that no member of the ruling families of France, Russia, or Great 
Britain should ascend the throne of Greece, and the election was 
annulled. England now undertook to find a constitutional king, 
but discovered that the vacant throne was not an object of ambition 
to European princes. At last prince William George of Denmark, 
the second son of Christian IX. and the brother of the princess of 
Wales, was selected, and was acknowledged by the Greeks as 
George I. In order to conciliate the Greeks to their now sovereign, 
England resigned the Ionian Islands to Greece in 1864. J9* 

§ 8. In Turkey, Abdul Medjit^dicd in 1861, and was succeeded 
b^yVbdul Aziz.x'The promises which the Sultan had made in the ^ . 
treaty of Paris shared the fate of most Turkish promises. The fact 
was that the des]x>tism of the Sultan no longer existed except in 
name. Turkey was practically ruled by an official obligarchy, 
and the personal will of the nominal ruler counted for very little 
when it clashed with the interests of the dominant class. A series 
of revolts in the Christian provinces attested the continuance of 
Turkish oppression and of the discontent which it could hardly fail 
to provoke. The most important of these revolts before 1875 was 
that of Crete (1866-1868), which was almost openly countenanced 
by the Greek government. Diplomatic relations between Constan¬ 
tinople and Athens were broken off, and war would probably have 
ensued if the European powers had not stepped in to compel Greece 
to observe a strict neutrality. The insurrection was put down in 

1868, mainly by the exertions of Hobart Pasha, an English naval 
officer who had entered the Turkish service, and Crete, with some 
nominal concessions, returned to its former servitude. 

§ 9. In 1875 an insurrection in Herzegovina and Bosnia raised 
a storm in the whole of Turkey, and made the eastern question for 
three years the centre of European politics. Volunteers from 
Montenegro and Servia came to the assistance of the insurgents. 

Austria, with its large Slav population, was at first inclined to 
sympathise with the movement, and took the lead in procuring 
diplomatic intervention on its behalf. Count Andrassy, the foreign 
minister of Austro-Hungary, drew up a note in December in which 
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he enumerated the concessions which the Porte ought to make to 
its Christian subjects. The “Andrassy Note” was accepted by 
Russia, Austria, France, Italy, and after some hesitation by England 
and it was presented to the Porte by Count Zichy on January 31* 
1876. The Turkish ministry undertook to make the proposed 
reforms, but the insurgents refused to accept them unless the 
European powers ofTcred a practical guarantee for their execution. 
The note thus failed of its purpose, and the zeal of Austria 
perceptibly cooled as the Hungarians, who had never forgotten the 
conduct of Russia in 1840, showed unmistakeablc hostility to the 
cause of the Slavs. A more energetic document, the “Berlin 
Memorandum,” was now drawn up, antf threatened active coercion 
unless the concessions were made within two months. But England, 
where Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry was returning to the attitude of 
the Crimean war, refused to accept the Memorandum, which thus 
became futile. Meanwhile matters in the east were daily becoming 
more serious. Bulgaria joined the insurrection, but the Bulgarians 
were not a warlike race, and their rising was suppressed by Turkish 
irregular troops with a wanton barbarity that raised a storm of 
indignation in Europe and csj>ccially in England. In Constantinople 
Abdul Aziz was deposed on May 30, and was murdered a few days 
later. His successor, Amurath V., was a hopeless idiot, and was 
deposed on August 31, in favour of his brother Abdul Hamid II. 
Servia and Montdncgro had already declared war against the Porto 
(July 1 anil 2).- Against the hardy mountaineers of Montenegro 
the Turks failed to gain any successes, but the Servians were 
completely defeated at Alexinatz (October 31). An armistice was 
now concluded to give a new opening for the efforts of diplomacy. 

It was impossible for the son of Nicolas to look quietly on 
while the Slavs of Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina were crushed 
by Turkey. Alexander II. was compelled by the excited feeling 
of the Russian people to return to his father’s policy which had' 
been eo long deserted. The alliance of the three emperors seemed 
to secure him against opposition from Germany and Austria, in 
spite of the Hungarian agitation in the latter country. France and 
Italy were eager for a Russian alliance, the one to get its revenge 
upon Germany, the other in the hope of annexing the Trentino. 
The English ministry was hostile to Russia, but the agitation 
about the “ Bulgarian atrocities ” duriug the parliamentary recess 
had made a great impression on public opinion, and a reaction in 
favour of the Liberals would secure the Czar in that quarter. In 
October Alexander threatened the Porte with immediate war unless 
a truce of two months were concluded. Hostilities now ceased, and 
a conference of ministers, at which EpglanJ was represented by 
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Lord Salisbury, met at Constantinople (Dec. 23, 1876). Midhat 
Pasha, the leader of the reforming party, had been in power since 
the deposition of Abdul Aziz, and it was hoped that he would meet 
the wishes of the powers half-way. The conference drew up a 
number of reforms, ami demanded that the powers should supervise 
their execution, and should have a voice in the appointment of 
provincial governors. The Porte refused to make such a sacrifice 
of its indej>endencc, and the conference broke up (Jan. 20, 1877). 
Midhat Pasha was driven from ofiice and banished. 

§ 10. In face of the obstinacy of the Turkish government, Russia 
had no difiiculty in obtaining assurances of neutrality from the 
other powers, and atonce prepared for war. In April, Alexander 11. 
joined his army in person, and issued a manifesto announcing his 
intention to obtain “ such securities for his fellow-Christians on 
Turkish soil as were absolutely necessary for their future welfare.*’ 
A convention with Roumania secured the Russians free passage 
through that province. Prince Charles seized the opportunity to 
declare his independence of Turkish suzerainty (May 22), and 
joined the Czar at the head of a Roumanian array. Without 
meeting with serious opposition, the Russians crossed the Danube 
at two°points, near Galacz and at Sistowa (June 21-28), and the 
gcueral expectation prevailed that the campaign would be brought 
to a speedy conclusion. But the Turkish soldiers showed that they 
had not lost the military prowess which had once made them the 
terror of Europe. Osman Pasha repulsed two attacks of vastly 
superior forces upon the fortress of Plevna (July 30 and Sept. 11). 
The siege was now turned into a blockade, but it was not till 
November 10 that the heroic garrison was starved into surrender, 
after a desperate attempt to cut their way through the besieging 
forces. In Asia, the fortress of Kars was taken on Nov. 18. 
Servia and Montenegro had followed the example of Roumania in 
declaring their independence. The Russians were masters of Bul¬ 
garia, and prepared to follow up their success by crossing the 
Balkans. A force of 30,000 men blocked the Schipka Pass, but the 
Russians found another passage, took the Turks in the rear, and 
compelled them to capitulate ( Jan. 10, 1878). A few days later 
General Gourko defeated Suleiman Pasha in Roumclia. The Russian 
vanguard, under the Czar's brother Nicolas, entered Adrianople with¬ 
out opposition on January 19. . 

The advance of the Russians to the neighbourhood of Constantino¬ 
ple alarmed the English ministers, and Admiral Hornby was ordered 
to take the English fleet to the Dardanelles. But it was too late to 
exert much influence on the course of events. A truce had been con- 
cludeil at Adrianople on January 31, an.l the preliminary treaty of 
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San Stefano was accepted by Turkey on March 3. Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro were to be recognised as independent and to receive 
an increase of territory. Bulgaria, with boundaries reaching from 
the Black Sea to the iEgean, was to be formed into an autonomous 
but tributary state. Turkey was to pay an indemnity of 14 million 
roubles, but 10 millions were to be compounded for by cessions in 
Asia, which included Batoum, Erzeroum, and Kars. Russia was to 
recover the strip of Bessarabia that had been ceded by the treaty of 
Baris, and Roumania was to be compensated with the Dobrudscha. 

§ 11. Tho treaty of San Stefano was regarded with grave mis¬ 
givings by England, and the government demanded that it should 
be submitted to a European Congress. Russia consented to this as 
regards those articles which concerned the general interests of 
Europe, but refused to allow the discussion of the whole treaty. On 
this point negotiations came to a standstill, and both countries pre¬ 
pared seriously for war. But the exertions of Count Schouwaloff, 
the Russian ambassador in London, at last succeeded in effecting a 
compromise. A written agreement was drawn up as to the main 
points which were to be submitted to the Congress, which met at 
Berlin on June 13 under the presidency of Prince Bismarck. 

Austria was represented by Andrassy, Russia by Gortschakofl* and 
Schouwaloff, and England by Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury. Tho 
preliminary agreement helped to smooth matters, ami the treaty of 
Berlin was signed^on July 13. Its chief result was to soften down 
those articles of the treaty of San Stefano which bore most hardly 
on tho Porte. The independence of Roumania, Servia and Monte¬ 
negro was confirmed, but the proposed increase of their territories 
was diminished. The exchange of the Dobrudscha for the strip of 
Bessarabia was confirmed, to the great disgust of Roumania, which 
had rendered loyal service to Russia in tho war. Tho huge province of 
“ Bulgaria ” which the treaty of San Stefano proposed to create, was 
divided into two parts. Bulgaria proper was to form an autonomous 
but tributary state, under a prince to l>e elected by a national assembly 
and approved by tho powers. Eastern Roumelia, on the other hand, 
was to remain subject to Turkey, with a certain amount of administra¬ 
tive autonomy, and was to be ruled by a Christian governor, nomi¬ 
nated every five years by the Sultan and confirmed by tho powers. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had been left untouched by the treaty 
of San Stefano out of regard for Austria, were now handed over to 
Austrian occupation until they could receive a reformed administra¬ 
tion under the guarantee of the powers. The free navigation^ the 
Danube.was confirmed, and the fortresses on its banks were to be razed, 
the existing arrangements about the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
were left unaltered. Tn Asia Russia resigned Erzeroum, but kept 
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Batoum and Kars. The Porte undertook to introduce reforms 
under the superintendence of the powers, and to grant complete 
political equality to all its subjects, without any regard to their 
religion, but no support was given to Russia’s claim of a special pro¬ 
tectorate over the Greek Christians. All other articles of the San 
Stcfano treaty, including that of the indemnity, were left to be 
settled in a new agreement between Russia and Turkey. The 
question of Greece was brought before the congress, but no very 
definite conclusion was come to. The powers recommended the 
Porte to grant Greece a icctified frontier, and reserved their right 
of future mediation on the subject. A convention was now made \ 
public which had been concluded between England and Turkey on \ 
June 4, ten days before the meeting of the Congress. In order to 
reconcile the Porte to the cession of Batoum and Kars, England 
undertook to guarantee the remaining possessions of Turkey in Asia. 
The Sultan, on his part, undertook to introduce such reforms as 
should be agreed upon, and handed over the island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and administered by England. Lord Beaconsfield returned 
to England with the proud assertion that he had brought back 
“ peace with honour.” History has yet to show whether this boast 
was justified, and whether the treaty of Berlin provided more than 
a temporary settlement of the Eastern Question. 1 

1 Since this was written (Sept., 1885), cveuts have .occurred in Eastern 
Uoumclia which seem likely to nunul one very important article of the 
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THE INHERITANCE OF CHARLES V. 

Aragon, etc. Castile , etc. The Netherlands. Austria , etc. 


Ferdinand, = Isabella, 


died 1516. 


died 1504. 


Mary of Burgundy = Maximilian I., 
‘ died 1510. 


John, 

o.s.p. 14%. 


Joanna = Philip, 

I died 1506. 


Margaret = Philibert 
of Savoy. 


Charles V. = Isabella of Ferdinand I. = Anne, heiress of 
I Portugal. I Hungary and 

I I Bohemia. 

Spanish Hapsburgs. Austrian Hapsburgs. 


TABLE III. 

THE HOUSE OF GUISE. 
Kent* II. of Lorraine (v. Table I.). 


Antony of Lorraine 


Claude, D. of Guise. 


Francis of Guise, Charles, Mary = James V. 
ass. 1563. Cardinal of Lorraine, | of Scotland 
died 1574. 


r 


Henry, D. of Guise, - 


ass. 1588. 


Luii is, 
Cardinal 
of Guise, 


I 


Charles, 

D. of Mayenno 


Mary Stuart. 

=(l) Francis II. 

(2) Henry Darnley 


THE HOUSE OF ORANGE. 
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William I., 

K. of the Netherlands, 


TABLE V. 



Louis, D. of Burgundy. Philip of Anjou. Joseph Ferdinand, 

(Philip V. of Spain.) o.s.p. 1699. 
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Buner, Swedish general, 146, 
148. 149. 

Bar. confederation of. 445. 

Barharossa, commander of 
Turkish fleet. 73. 199. 

Ravages coast of Naples, 
75. 

Barbcsieux. 241. Death of. 
249. 

Barcelona, treaty of. 25. 
Treaty of. between Charles 
V. and Clement VII., SI. 

Barclay Ue Tolly, 617, 621. 

Barcnklau. 319. 

Barfcre. 536. 511, 512, 547, 
519. 650. 

Barlaymont, log. 1(8. 

Barnavc, 5u2. 611,615. 529. 

Ilariieveldt, John of. 113. 

Barra*. 549. 553, 561, 568. 

Rurrot. Odilon. 678, 683. 

Bart, Jean. 211. 

Baricnstcin, John Christo¬ 
pher, 32). 

Rai tcii'tfiii. treaty of. 597. 

Harthclomy. 560, 561. 

Basel, treaty of, 551. Dis¬ 
putes In, 67*i. 

Bastille, taking of the, 497. 

Batavian Republic, 581, 587. 

Bathori, Stephen, elected 
king of Poland, 186. War 
with Russia, 187. 

Ratoum. 751, 752. 

Bautzen, battle of, 621. 

Bavaria becomes nt» elector¬ 
ate, 138, 150. Kingdom 
of. 591. 

Bavarian Succession. 451. 

B.iylen. capitulation of, 603. 

Bayonne, conference of. 118. 

Bazaine. Marshal. 732. 735. 

Bcaconsfield, I ami, 749, 751, 
752. 

Beaufort, the duke of, 161; 
165. 168. 


Beust. 

Braiih '.inais, Kugciie (see 
Kug<-nc). 

-, Josephine, 555, 595, 

612. 626. 

Benujcti, Anne of, regent in 
France, 25. 

Red of Justice, 162. 

Beggars, the, origin of the 
name, 108 . 

Belgium, conquered by 
French, 534. United to 
Holland. 631. Indepen¬ 
dence of, GGI-GG7. 

Belgrad. relief of, 19. Taken 
by the Turks, 199. Cup- 
lured by Imperial troops 
212. Recovered by the 
Turks, 213. Battle of. 
3«i6. Ceded to Austria, 
i7>. Recovered by the 
Turks, 321, 322. 

Bolleislc, marshal, 314.345, 
348, 353, 357, 3S0,383, 409, 
418. 

Bender,Charles XII. at, 277, 
278, 305. 

Benedcttl. 734. 

Benedict XIV., pope, 435. 

llcnuigHen, Russian com¬ 
mander, 596. 

Hereford, 614, 642. 643. 

Bercsinu, passage of the, 618. 

Bergerac, Kdicl of, 122. 

Berlin, treaty of (1742), 351. 
Congress of, 761. Treaty 
Of (1878), 751. 

Berlin decttO, the, 595. 

Bern ado tie, 568, 690. 
Adopted as hair to Charles 
XIII. of Sweden, 699.616. 
Conduct in the war or 
liberation, 621, 622. 623. 
Obtains the cession ol 
Norway to Sweden. 624. 

Bernhard of Saxc-Weian"’, 
143, 146. DcfeateJ al 

• Nordliugen. 147. Con¬ 
quers El suss, 140. Death, 

Bends, Abbe dc, 401, 409, 
420. , 

Berry, Charles of. brother of 
Louis XL, 22. 23. 

-, Charles, duke of, 264 . 

-.Charles, duke of,assas¬ 
sinated, 040. 

Berry, the duchess of, 641, 
662. Adventures under 
Louis Philippe, 074, 676. 

Bcrryer, 67G. 

Bcrtlder, 499. 

Berwick, the duke of, 25a 
301, 318. 

Bestoujef, Russian chan¬ 
cellor, 389, 405, 407. Fall 
of. 415. - 

Bethlen Gabor, prince «*i 
Transylvania, 135, l 37 * 
139, 140. 

Beust, count, 731. 
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Abd-el-Kader. 


Abd.el-Kadcr.CJ8. 

A Ulul Aziz.748. Deposed,749. 
Abdul Hamid I., sultan, 449, 
463. 

-II.. 749. 

Abdul Mcdjld, 741. 742. 743. 

Death of, 748. 

Abo, treaty of, 389. 

Aboukir, battle of, 667. 
Academy, the Fiench.founa- 

ed by Richelieu, 169. 

Achmct I., Turkish sultan, 

201 . 

-H..213. 

Ackcrmunn, convention or, 
656. 

Acquavlva, general of the 
Jesuits, 181. 

Adolf Frederick, of Sweden. 

389. Marries si>ter of 
• Frederick the Great. 390. 
Adrian VI., pope. 47. 
Adrianoplc, treaty of, 657. 
A-ncos Sylvius, 9 («« plus 

Affrc, Monseignour, 6*84. 

Death of, 686. 

Agnadello, battle of, 41. 
Algues-Mortcs, Interview at, 

Alx-la-Chapcllc, treaty of 
(1668), 179,221.1)0.(1748), 
384, 385. Congress of 
(1818), 040 
Alals, treaty of, 165. Bishop 
of, 234. 

Albcroni, cardinal, 297,299, 
300. Fall of. 301. 

Albert, the archduke, ro- 
. eelves the Netherlands, 

- 12. Death of. 151. 

-the archduke, 731. 

Albert of Brandenburg, fo/ms 
duchy of Prussia, 63, 323. 

-of Brandenburg, allied 

with Maurice of Saxony. 

80. Assists Charles V. at 

Metz, 87. Attacked by 
Maurice, 88. Retires to 
France, 89. 

Albert III., of Bavaria, 131 
Alblzzl, Rlnaldo, 10. 
Albornoz, cardinal, 9 
Albret, house of. In Navarre, 
26. 

Albuera, battle of, 614. 

Alcaccr, battle of, 104. 
Alexander VI.. poif. W. 
Treaty with Charles VIII 


35. Alliance with Louis 
XII., 38. Nepotism of, ib. 
Death, 40. 

Alexander VJ I., 219. 

_I., of Russia, 577, 586. 

Joins coalition against 
Napoleon. 586. Defeated 
at Austcrlltx, 690. Con¬ 
cludes treaty of Tilsit with 
Napoleon, 698. Interview 
at Erfurt, 606. Alienated 
from France, 612, 615. 
Allied with Prussia, 619. 
Attitude towards France, 

C27.033. Forms the Holy 
Alliance. 638. Altitude 
towards Greece, 650. 
Death of, 618, 653. 

- II., of Russia, 744. 

Emancipates the serfs, 74C. 
Supprca-es tho Polish re¬ 
volt, 746. Involved in 
war with Turkey. 749.760. 
Alexandria, capitulation of. 
578. 

AlcxtnaU, battle of. 749. 
Alexis, Czar of Russia, 193. 
son of Peter tho Great, 
285. 

Alessandria, convention or. 
575. 

Alfonso I. of Naples and 
V. of Aragon. 8. 

-II., of Naples, acces 

slon of. 35. Abdication, 36. 
Alfonso XII., of Spain. 733, 
739. # , 

Algiers, pirate state of, 73. 
Attacked by Charles V., 
77. 

All Pasha, of Jannino, G«9, 
650, 651. 

Alkmaar, siege of, 110. 
Alma, battle of the, 744. 
Almanza, battle of, 265. 
Alsace (su Elsoss). ceded to 
France, 160,231. Restored 
to Germany, 736. 
AUmork, truce of, 190. 
Altranstadt, Charles XII. at, 
255, 274, 276. Treaty of, 
276. 

Alva, the duke of, com¬ 
mands In Italy against 
Paul IV., 91- S*ntto the 
Netherlands. 108. Cruelty 
of bis rule, ib. He puts 
down opposition, 109. 
His financial schemes, to. 
His recall, 110. 

Amadeus, of Spain, 738. 


Antwerp. 

Amboise, conspiracy of, 11C. 
Peace of. 118. 

Ambotsc, George of, minister 
of Louis XII., 38. 
American colonics, revolt 
of, 481. Independence of. 
486. 

Amiens, treaty of. 578. 
Amuratli III., Turkish sul¬ 
tan, SOI. 

-IV., 202. 

-V., 749. 

Anabaptists in MUnster. 81. 
Ancona. French occupation 
of. 671. 

Andraxsy, count. 748, 751. 
AndrU'Sov, truce of. 198,2«:4: 
Anbalt-Dessau. 1<eopold of. 
280. 328, 343, 365, 373. 

IxH.pold of (the 


younger). 343. 

Angoulemo, the duke of. 
610. 647. 

Anhalt. Christian of (sre 
Christian). 

Anjou, Francis, duke of. in 
the Netherlands. 112, 123. 
Proposed as husband for 
Elizabeth of England. 120. 
123. Death of, 123. 

Anno of Austria, married to 
Louis XIII* 1 W. Con¬ 
cerned In plot against 
Richelieu, 154. Regency 
of. 161. Relntlons wi ll 
Mazarin, ib. Conduct In 
the Fronde. 164. 

Anne of Ilcaujeu, regent in 
France, 25. 

Anne of Brittany, marries 
Charles VIII-, 25. Mar¬ 
ries Louis XII., 38. 

Anno, regent of Holland^ J9. 
Anne of Mecklenburg, ra^pnt 
in Russia, 387. Exiled,3»8. 
Anne, of Russia. 287. hup- 

ports Augustus III., 310- 
War with Turkey, 320. 

Domestic government, 
386. Ifc-all' of, 380. 
a nncse. Gennaro, 178, i«u. 
A n tonom,«rdi..al. 093. 

*asS«SS?ASSS: 

104 105. 

Antony of Bourbon 116. 
A Gained over by ‘be Catho- 
llc party, 117. Killed at 
Rouen, 118. 

Antwerp. Spanish fury in, 
11 L lWlned by closing 
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Candia. 

Candla, war of. 180, 202,201. 
Canning, 597, 617,618. At¬ 
titude towards Greece, 652. 
654, 655. Death of. 655. 
Cape of Good Hope, ceded to 
England, 627. 

Capistrano. 19. 

Capo d’I stria, count, 650. 
President in Greece, 656. 
Death of, C57. 
rappel, treaties of, 65. 
<’ap|Mtni, I’iero, 35. 

CurafTa, cardinal, 91, 96 
(sre Paul IV.). 

Carbonari, the, 614,670,718. 
Carlos, Don, son of Philip 

II. , 104. 

Carlos. Don, son of Philip V. 
of Spain, 299. Receives 
Parma and Piacenza, 315. 
Exchanges the duchies for 
Naples and Sicily, 319. 
Forced to be neutral in 
Austrian Succession War, 
356. Becomes King of 
Spain. 423 (ice Charles 

III. ol Spain). 

Carlos, Don, brother of Fer¬ 
dinand VII., 679. 

Curios, Don, the younger, 
733, 738. 

Corlowltr, treaty of. 180.214. 
Carlsbad, edicts of. 638, 669. 
Curlstadt. 58. Teaching to 
the peasants, 60. 

Carnot, 542, 514, 651. Bc- 
coines a director, 553. 560. 
Attacked on 18th Fruc- 
tldor, 561. 

Carrier. 547, 548, 650. 
Carteret, 350. „ , , 

Cajole, siege of. 142. Ceded 
to France, 232. Ceded to 
Savoy. 181, 243. 

Cassel, battle of, 228. 
Costelur. 738. .... 

Castel Fidardo, battle of. 723. 
Castelnaudari, battle of.157. 
Casllereagb, 628, 637. Death 
of. 647. 

Castro, war of, 182. 
Catalonia, revolt of OJ40), 
177. Revolts against I biltp 
V., 254. Deserted by tbe 
Allies. 2G1. 

Caieau-Caiubresi8, treaty of, 
92. 

Catharine of Aragon, 23. 
Divorced by Henry VIII., 
74. 

Catharine I., wife of Peter 
the Great. 279, 285. Be¬ 
comes Czarina, 280. 312. 

.-II, of Russia, 390, 427. 

439. Altitude towards 
Poland, 441, 442. Secures 
the Polish crown for Sta¬ 
nislaus Poulatowskl, 443. 
Arranges the Partition, 
448. War with Turkey, 


446. Concludes treaty of 
Kainardji, 449. Alliance 
with Joseph II.. 456, 461. 
Second Turkish war, 461. 
Concludes peace at Jassy, 
466. Suppresses the Polish 
constitution, 46*. Ar¬ 
ranges Second Partition, 
469. Makes final parti¬ 
tion. 471. Forms the 
Armed Neutrality, 483. 
Death of, 472, 664. 

Catbclineau, 539. 543. 

Calinat. 240, 242. 250, 251. 

Cavaignac, general, 63G, 709. 
Candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency, 710. 

Cavalier. 251, 255. 

Cavour, Camille, 717, 718. 
Interview with Napoleon 
III., 719. Resigns office, 

721. Again minister, ib. 
Quarrel with Garibaldi, 

722. .Secures the Two 
Sicilies. 723. Death of. 724. 

Cay la. madame du, 641. 

Cazales, 501. 

Cerignola, battle of, 39. 

Cerisoles, battle of, 78. 

Cervantes, 176. 

Ccvennes. rising in the, 251. 

Cholrf, Pcre la, 233. 

Chambord, count of, 713. 

Cbamillart, 249, 256. 

Chongarnicr, general, 711, 
712. 

Charles, archduke of Aus¬ 
tria, 245. Proclaimed as 
Charles III. of Spain, 254. 
Driven from Castile, 255, 
259. Becomes emperor, 
259 (it* Charles VI.). 

-, the archduke, 557, 559, 

665, 673, 689, 607. 608. 
Defeated at Wagmra, 609. 

Charles, duke of Berry, 22. 
Becomes duke of Guieono, 
23. Death, ib. 

Chnrles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, 22. His 
schemes. 23. War with tbe 
Swiss and death, 24. 

Charles V., emperor, election 
of, 46. Rivalry with 
Francis I., ib. Forms 
alliance with Henry VIII. 
and Iw» X., 47. Extorts 
treaty of Madrid from 
Francis. 49. Concludes 
treaties of Cambruy and 
Barcelona, 61. Altitude 
towards religion, 67. At 
the diet -of Augsburg 
0529), C3. War with the 
Turks, 64. Intervention 
in Algiers. 73. Invades 
France, 75. Suppresses 
Castilian Cortes. 76. Puts 
down a revolt in Ghent, ib. 
Disastrous expedition to 


Charles. 

Algiers, 77. Concludes 
treaty of Crespy, 78. l’re- 

! *ares toatlack the Gentian 
’rotestints, 82. Makes 
war on the League of 
Schmalknlde, 83. Quarrels 
with Paul III., 84. Issues 
the Interim, 85. Attacked 
by Maurice of Saxony, 86. 
Besieges Metz, 87. Abdi¬ 
cates, 90. Death at San 
Juste, ib. 

Chnrles VI., emperor, ’ 259. 
Concludes treaty of Rn- 
stadt, 261. Joins the Quad¬ 
ruple Alliance, 299. Ex¬ 
changes Sardinia for Sicily, 
301, 305. Reign of, 304- 
322. Ajsists Venice against 
the Turks, 305. Concludes 
treaty of Passarowltz, 306. 
Issues the Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion, 308. Founds the 
Ostcnd Company, 309. 
Conduct in tbe Polish suc¬ 
cession, 317. Exchanges 
Naples and Sicily for Par¬ 
ma, 319. Death or, 322. 

- VII., emperor, 349. 

Driven from Bavaria, ib. 
Recovers Bavaria, 352. 
A gain expel led, 357. Joins 
Union of Frankfort, 302. 
Again restored, 366. Death 
of, 367 (*cc Charles Al¬ 
bert). 

Charles I.. of England, 
marries Henrietta Mario, 
138. Fails to support 
Christian IV., 140. 

-II., of England, marries 

Catharine of Braganza, 
179. Sells Dunkirk to 
France, 219. Concludes 
treaty of Dover, 222. 
Charles VII., of France, 22. 
- VIII., of Franco, ac¬ 
cession of, 25. Expedi¬ 
tion to Naples, 34. Suc¬ 
cess, 36. Death, 38. 

- IX., of France, 117, 

120. Conduct In tho mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, 

121. Death, 122. 

- X., of France, 655. 

Reign of, 658-662. Death 
ol, 676 (see Artois, count 

of). 

Charles III., of Lorraine, 156. 
Restored to his duchy, 171. 
Expelled again, 222. 
Death of, 227. 

-IV., of Lorraine, general 

In the imperial service, 

208, 209, 210.211,227.228, 
229, 240. Death of, 213. 

-of Lorraine, brother-in- 

law of Marla Theresa, 349. 
Defeated at Chotusitr.. 350. 
Commands on the Rhino, 
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Charles. 

358, 359. Invades Alsace, 
361. Retreafs from Ihe 
Rhine, 365. Campaign in 
Bohemia, ib. Defeated at 

• Hohenfriedberg. 370, and 
ut Soor, 372. Defeated at 
Raucoux, 380. 

Charles of Maine, 33. 

Charles III., of Savoy, 69. 
Expelled by the Frencb,74. 
Fails to regain bis duchy 
by treaty of Creepy, 78. 
Charles I., of Spain, acces¬ 
sion, 28 (stt Charles V., 
emperor). 

-II., of Spain, 179, 220, 

• 244. Will of, 246, 247. 
Death of, 247. 

-III., of Spain, 423. Re¬ 
news Family Compact 
with France, 42C. Govern- 

• mont of, 434. Buuishes 
the Jesuits, 436. Death of, 
437. Joins France ogainst 
England, 462. 

- IV. of Spain, 638, 576, 

' 601. Abdication of, 602. 
Charles of Sty rla, 135. 

Charles IX., of Sweden, 129, 
185, 188, 189. 

- X., of Sweden, 192. 

War with Boland, 193, 
191. iJcath of, 195. 

- XI., of Sweden, 196, 

270. War frith Denmark 
and Pomerania. 197f Es¬ 
tablishes absolutism? ib. 
Death of, 108. 

-XIL.of Sweden. 109,255, 

271. War with Denmark, 
v 272. War with Russia, 

272. 276, 277. War with 
Poland, 272-275. Camp 
at Altranstadt, 274. Itc- 
aldence at Bender, 27 m, 
270. Return to Sweden, 
280. Death of. 282. 

-XIII., of Sweden, 599. 

Charles of Viann, son of 
John II. of Aragon, 26. 
Charles Albert, or Bavaria, 
claims Austria, 339, 340. 
Allied with France against 
Maria Theresa, 345, 348. 
Elected emperor, 349 (set 
Charles VII., cinperor). 
Charles Albert, of Sardinia, 
644, 646. Succeeds to the 
throne, 671. Rulo of, 691, 
692, 693. First war with 
Austria. 693, 694. Second 

• war, 699. Abdication of, 

• 700. 

Charles Emanuel I.,of Savoy, 
183. Acquires Sal into, ib. 

-II., of Savoy. 184. 

-III., of Savoy, 317, 318. 

Obtains Novara and Tor- 
tona, 319. Attitude in 

• Austrian succession. 341, 


355, 356. Concludes the 
treaty of Worms, 359. 
Conduct in the war, 375, 
378, 380. Negotiates with 
France, 376, 377. Accepts 
treaty of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
385. 

- IV., of Sardinia. 565. 

Charles Felix, of Sardinia, 
644, 616. Death of, 671. 

Charles Lewis, son of Fred¬ 
erick V., recovers Palatiue 
electorate, 150. 

Charles Louis, of Lucca, 630, 
692. 

Charles Philip. Elector Pala¬ 
tine. last male of the housc 
of Neuburg, 330 33*. 

Charles Theodore. Elector Pa¬ 
latine, 451. Obtains electo¬ 
rate of Bavaria, ib. Treaty 
with Joseph II., 457. 

Charter, the French, 628. 

Cha&se. general. 666. 

Chatcauroux, duchess of, 360. 

Chatham, Lord (tet Pitt, 
William). 

Chatham, Lord, 610. 

Chatillon, family of. 116. 

Cbitlllon, congress of, 626. 

Chuumettc, 638, 546. 

Chau moot, treaty of, 626. 

Chauvelin, 538. 

Cherasco. treaty of. 143, 183. 

Chevrcuse, mad a me do, 161. 

Cbinri, battle of, 250. 

Chilli Pasha, 306. 

Chloplcki, 667, 668. 

Choiaeul, duke of, 420, 422, 
426. Government of, 433. 
Hostility to the Jesuits. 
436. Attitude in Polish 
question, 442, 445. Fall 
of, 433, 448. 

Cliotusltz. battle of. 350. 

Cliourchld Pasha, 651. 

Christian of Anhalt, minis¬ 
ter In the Palatinate, 133. 
Forms the Protestant 
Union, 134. Induces Fred¬ 
erick V. to accept Bohe¬ 
mian crown, 137. 

Christian of Brunswick, 137, 
139. Death of, 140. 

Christian 11.,of Denmark, 66. 
Driven from the throne, 67, 
185. 

- III., of Denmark, 67. 

185. Allied with France, 
77. 

-IV., of Denmark. Inter¬ 
vention in Germany, 139. 
Defeated at Lutter, 140. 
Retires from the war, 141. 
Domestic government,185. 
First war with Sweden, 
188,189. Second war with 
Sweden, 191. 

-V..of Denmark, 197,198. 

-VL.afDomoark, 390. 


Coligny. 

Christian VIII., of Den¬ 
mark. 690. Death of. 691. 

- IX., of Denmark, 726, 

727. 

Chrisiian I., of Saxony, 

Christina, regent in Spain, 
679, 680. 

Christina of Sweden, acces¬ 
sion of, 146, 191. Abdica¬ 
tion of, 192. 

Chrzanowskl, general, 699. 

Cialdini, General, 723, 731. 

Cibo, Fraiiccschetto, 10. 

Cinq-Mars,conspiracy of. 158, 

Cintra, convention of, 603. 

Circles. German, 1. 

Cisalpine Republic, 558, 562, 
566, 581. 

Cispadane Republic, 558. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, stormed by 
Wellington, 614. 

Clement VII., pope, 48. 
Quarrels with Charles V., 
49. Imprisoned bv im¬ 
perial fori os, 5o. Makes 
peace with Charles, 51. 
Dentil, 74. 

- VIII., |Hipe, 127. 

- IX., i>opc. 181, 234. 

Annexes Ferrara, isl. 

-XL. pope, 202. 301, 302. 

- XIII., pope, 435, 430. 

437. 

- XIV., |iope, 437. Sup. 

presses the Jesuits, ib. 

Clement Augustus, arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne. 238.211. 
2IH, 251, 313. 

Clement, Jacques, assassi¬ 
nates Henry III., 125. 

; Clermont, 415,418. 

i Clermont-Tonncrre,492. 498, 
602. 

Clove and Jhllch, disputed 
succession to, 134, 321. 

Cllchy, club of, 660. 

CHasow, battle of, 273. 

Clive, Robert, 397, 4IH. 

Closter Sevcn, convention of, 
412. 413. 

Colteiul, Austrian minister, 
576. 

Coburg, house of, In Belgium. 
666. In Portugal. 672. 

Coburg, the prince of, 644, 
660,651. 

Oachrane, lord, 643, 653. 

Cbdt .Vapolcon, 680. 

S ac, league of, 60 . 
m, 242, 243. 

Colgnl, 359. 361. 362, 365. 
Colbert. 216.217,222. Death 
of. 230. 

Coligny. admiral de, 110. 
Defends St. Quentin, 91. 
A—nines command of tlio 
Huguenots. 118. Defeated 
ot Moncontour, 120. Ob¬ 
tains Influence nt court, tb. 
Assassinated, 121. 
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Collot. 


Col lot d'Herbols, 530, 542. 

546, 547, 549, 550. 
Commincs, Philippe tie, em¬ 
bassy to Florence. 12. 
Embassy to Venice, 38. 
Commerce, influence upon 
European politics, 3lo. 
Common Penny, 2o. 
Commune, of Paris, 526, 546, 
54*. 

Communes, rising of the, in 
Spain, 29. 

Compromise, ihe, 108. 
Concini, favourite of Marydc 
Medici, 152. Death of, 153. 
Concordat (of 1516)between 
Leo X. and Francis I.. 13. 
Ilo. (of 1802), 580. Do. 
(of 1813), 620. 

Condo, l*ouis, prince of. 11G. 
Taken prisoner at Drcux, 
118. Besieges Paris, 119. 
Killed at Jarnac, 120 . 
Conde, the Great, 149. Con¬ 
duct during the Fronde. 
165-169. Enters service 
of Spain, 169, 170. Re¬ 
stored to his properly. 171. 

Campaigns of, 220,225,227. 
Condorcet, 520. 
Confederation, the German, 
of 1815, 630. Attempts 
to reform it, 689-707. Re¬ 
storation of, 708. 
Confederation, North Ger¬ 
man, 730. 

Conflans, treaty of. 22. 
Constant, Benjamin, 5*2. 

640. , , ., 

Constantine, brother of Alex¬ 
ander I., 653. Conduct In 
Poland. 667. Death of, 
668 . 

Constantinople, fall of, 2, 29. 
Treaty of, 14. 

Constituent Assembly, oOi- 
516. 

Contarinl. cardinal, 82, 93. 
Conti, the prince of. candi¬ 
date for Polish Ihrono, 198. 
Convention, the, 529. 
Copenhagen, treaty of, 195. 
IWmibarded by Nelson, 
677. Second bombardment 
(1807). 599. 

Cordny, Charlotte.541. 
Cordeliers, the club of, 646. 
Corfu, ceded to V eoice, 306. 
Cornuro, Catharine da, 14. 
Corneille, 160. 

Corsica, sold to France, 433. 
Corunna, battle of, 607. 
Council of Blood, established 
by Alva, 108. 

Council of Regency, in Ger¬ 
many, 20. Revived, 46. 
Courland, duchy of, 187. 

Annexed to Russia, 472. 
Coutbun. 620, 642, 646, 547. 
648, 649. 


ICoutras, battle of, 124. 

Crefeld. battle of. 418. 

Crell, chancellor of Saxony, 

! 131. 

Crequi, marshal, 227, 228, 
229. 

Crespy, treaty of, 78. 

ICntc, tonquered by the 
Turks. 180. 

Crimea, ceded to Ru.'Sia, 456. 

Crimean war. 743-745. 

Crocyka. battle of. 321. 

Cromwell.allied w ith France, 
170. Death of. 171. Re¬ 
lations witii the north, 193. 

Cull»deu. Iwttlc of, 379. 

Cumlterlaffd, the duke of, 
369, 382.384, 412. 

Cumurgi, Ali, 305. 

Cuotine, 527, 534, 545. 

Custo/.za, bait le of (1843), 66 4 
Buttle of (1866). 731. 

Cyprus, annexed to Venice, 
14. Conquered by the 
Turks, 201. Ceded to 
England, 762. 

Cwrtoriski, Adam, 667, 668. 

D. 

Duhlmann. 702, 707. 

D'Aiguillun, 433, 477. 

Damiens. 409. 

Danton. 515. 525, 526. Or¬ 
ganises the September 
massacres, 527. Conduct 
in the Convention. 631, 
532. 539. In Belgium, 535. 
Attitude during thcTerror, 
645, 616. Death of. 647. 

Danzig, made a free state, 

598. 

D’Argensun. 357. Italian 
scheme of, 376. Dis¬ 
missal of. 3s I. 

Darnies. 678. 

Daun. Marshal, 411, 417, 422, 
421. 

Davoust, 603, 633. 

Pecazes. minister of I/oiiis 
XVIII., 639.6*0,611. 

Do Lnunay, 497. 

Delcssart, 519, 623. 

Demetrius, the False, 189. 
The second False, ib. 

Denain, battle of, 260. 

Dennewitz, battle of, 623. 

Departments, creation of 
French, 607. 

De Retz, cardinal, 164, 166, 
167, 168. 

Desaleurs, 278. 

Descartes, 160, 191. 

Pesmarets. 256. 

Desmoulins. Camille, 49C. 
604,630, 546. Death of,547. 

Dettingen, battle of, 35 k. 

Devolution, law of, 220. 

Dlcbitsch, Russian general, 
666. In Poland, 668. 


Elizabeth. 

Diet, the German, 15. 

Directory, the, instituted. 
552. Composition of, 553 
Fall of, 568. 

Djcm, brother of Bajazet II., 
31.1 landed over to Charles 
VIII., 35. Death, 38. 

Djezzar Pasha. 567. 

Dolgorouki, I wan, 286. 

IXmauwbrth, annexed to 
Bavaria, 133. 

Doria, Andrea, 61. 

l>oro»chonko, 204. 

l>ort, Synod of. 113. 

Dover, treaty of, 222. 

Dragut>chuii, battle of, 650. 

Dresden, treaty of, 374, 
Battle of. 923 

Dulurry. madamc, 4J3. 
Death of, 545. 

Dubois, the abbe, 295, 298, 

300. Becomes a cardinal. 

301. Death of, 3U2. 

Dmnouriez, 520. Becomes 

a minbter, 523. Resigns, 
524. Repulses the Prus¬ 
sians, 628. Conquers Bel¬ 
gium. 534. Deleatcd at 
Neerwinden, 539. Failure 
of his plan and flight, 539, 
540. 

Duncan, admiral, 563. 

Dunkirk, acquired by Eng¬ 
land, 170. Sold to Frame, 
219. 

Dupca, day of, 156. 

Duptcix, 397. 

Dupont de l/Eurc, 674, 684, 
711. 

Duquesne, 227. 

-, Fort. 397. Captured by 

the English. 419. 

E. 

Eck, controversy of, with 
Luther, 56. 

Eggeiiberg, minister of rer- 
dinand II., 141. 

Egmont. count, 91. Heads 
the nobles in the. Nether¬ 
lands, 106. His embassy 
to Madrid, 107. ImprisJhcd 
by Alvo, 108. Executed, 
109. 

Egypt, conquered by Hip 
T urks 31. Bonaparte e 
expedition to. 563. Made 
hereditary for Mehemct 
All, 742. 

Electors, the seven, 14. Ad¬ 
dition of an eighth, 150. A 

. ninth, 248. Ten electors 
582. 

Elizabeth, of England, 92. 
Sup|Kirts the Huguenots. 
1 in. Pru)>osals of a t rencti 
marriage for, 120 . 

-of Parma, wlfeof Philip 

V. of Spain, 296, 310,311, 
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.936,540. Concludes treaty 
of Seville. 314. Joins 
League of Turin, 317, 318. 
Ambition of, 35*. Loses 
power on death of her 
husband, 378. 

Elizabeth, of Russia, 388. 
Hostility to Frederick the 
Great. 390. 403, 415. Allied 
with Austria against Prus¬ 
sia, 407. Death of, 427. 
Elliott, general, 486. 

Elsas*, ceded to Charles the 
Bold, 23. Conquered by 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
148. Ceded to France, 149. 
150 (tee Alsace). 

Emunuel Philibert, of Savoy, 
wins battle of St. Quentin, 
91. Recovers his lather's 
duchy, 92. His govern¬ 
ment, 183. t 

Emilio, province of, 721. 
Empire, Holy Roman, de¬ 
cline of, 2. Lou of power 
in Italy, 7. Connexion 
with German monarchy, 
15. End of, 592. 

Empire, German, 737. 
Eughicn, duko of, murdered. 
584. 

Enzln im, battle of. 226. 
Erfurt, interview at, 0UG. 

Erie, of Sw eden, 185. 

Ernest Augustus, of Han¬ 
over, 688. Grants con¬ 
stitution, 690. \ 

Erxcrouni. 751. 

Escorlal, the, bulltfhy Philip 

II., 101. 

Ksparlero, 079, C80. 

Espinosa, battle of, GOO. 
fit tat it to Heal, 67 9. 

Etaplcs, treaty of, 25. 

Eugi-nu Beaubnrnals, 585. 
Viceroy of Italy, 687. 
Fidelity to Napoleon, 618 . 
Defeated at Muckern, 621. 
Receives principality of 
Eiclistadt, 626. 

Eugene, prince, of Savoy, 
210,214, 243,249. 260, 252, 
253,257,261,305, 306,309. 
319 , 318. Death of. 320. 
Eugeni-?, the empress, 714. 

Flight from France, 736. 
Evoraur.nto, treaty of, 672. 
Eylau, bottlo of, 696. 

F. 

Family Compact (1733), 336. 

Do. (1760, 426. 

Fare!, Guillaume, 70. 
Farneae, Alexander, 104. 
Commands in tl»o Ntv 
therlauds. 111. Reduces 
southern province*. 112 . 
Intervention in France, 
126 . Death, ib. 


Frrnese, Ottavio, marries 
Charles V.'s daughter Mar¬ 
garet, 76. Obtains Parma 
and Piacenza, 91. 

Farnese, Piero Luigi, receive* 
Parma snd Piacenza from 
Paul III.,84. Murdered, 
ib. 

Favre, Jules, 735, 736. 
Fehrbetlin, battle of, 197, 
325. 

Fenelon, 256, 2G4. 

Feodor, of Russia, 199. 
Ferdinand (the Catholic), of 
Aragon, 26. Monies 
Isabella of Castile, 27. 
Family policy. 2 *. An¬ 
nexes NapU-s.it>. Death, 16 . 
Ferdinand I., emperor of 
Austria. 688 . Attitude to¬ 
ward* the revolutionary 1 
movement, 689, 690, 697. | 
Alxhcatlou of, 697. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick.* 14. 
Victories of. 415. 418, 422, 
426. 

Ferdinand I.. emperor, ac¬ 
quires Bohemia and Hun- ( 
gury, 52. Concludes treaty 
of Passau, 86 . Concludes 
peace of Augsburg. 89. Be¬ 
comes emperor by Charles 
V/a abdication. 91. Re¬ 
ligious policy, 130. 

- II., emperor, 137. 

Drives Frederick V. from 
Bohemia, 137. Suppresses 
Protestantism iu lib terri¬ 
tories, 138. Issues Edict 
of Restitution, 142. Dis- 
ml*#* Wallenstein, 143. 
Recalls Wallenstein, 144. 
Introduces the Jesuits into 
Hungary, 205. Death of, 
l«8. 

-III., emperor, wins vic¬ 
tory at Nurdlingen, 147. 
Succeeds his father, 149. 
Concludes ticaty of West- 
~ hallo, 160. Supports 
uland against Sweden. 
194. Persecutes Protes¬ 
tants in Hungary, 205. 
Ferdlnnnd I., of Naples, 8 . 
His cruel rule, 9. 33. 
Death, 35. w ,. . 

-IL. of Naples. 36. Re¬ 
covers Naples, 37. Death, 

ib. 

-IV., of Naples, 434.665, 

566. Restored In Naples. 
032 (tee Ferdinand J. of 
the Two Sicilies). 
Ferdinand VI., of Spain, 378, 
395. Death of, 423. 

- VII., nt Spain, eoi. 

Imprisoned by Napoleon, 
602. Released, 626. Re¬ 
stored, 641. Revolt 
against, 6 * 2 . . Recovers 


authority. 647. Abolishes 
Uic Salic law in Spain, 6*9. 
Death of, ib. 

Ferdinand, of Styria. 135. 
Acknowledged us heir to 
Matthias, 136. Elected 
emperor, 137 (see Fer¬ 
dinand II- emperor). 
Ferdinand I., of the Two 
Sicilies, 639,644. Accepts 
constitution. 645. Re¬ 
covers abs«»lute power 
(tee Ferdinand IV., of 
Naples). 

-II., of the Two Sicilies 

(Bomba), 671, 691, 694. 
Cruelties in . Sicily, 761, 
717. Death of. 722. 
Ferdinand ill., of Tuscany 
556. 565. 630. 643. 

Fermor, Russian general, 
415. Defeated at Zorn- 
dorf. 417. 

Ferrara, war of (14«2), 4, 14. 
Annexed to papul sM'cs, 
181. 

Ferric-res, 514. 

Feuillants, the, 515, 519. 
Fieschi, 676. 

Finland, conquered by 
Ktissiu, 279. 

Flcssellcs, 497. 

Fleurus. battle • of, 240. 
Battle of. 551. 

Floury, cardinal, 302. Be¬ 
comes chief minister, 3u:i. 
Attitude in Polish suc¬ 
cession question, 316, 317. 
Secures Lorraine f«*r 
Frame, 319. Altitude in 
Austrian succession. 311, 
344. Opposes Maria 
Theresa, 315. Death of, 
356. 

Floddcn, battle of, 42. 
Florence, llio capital of Italy, 
726.* 

Florida, ceded to England, 
428. Restored to S|niIii. 
486. Sold to the United 
States, 642. 

Flourens, 736. 

Foix. Gaston do. 41. Killed 
at Ravenna, 42, 
Fontainebleau, , treaty of, 
360. Treaty of (1785),457. 
Treaty of (1807). 60u.. 
Fontenoy, battle of, 369. 
Fomovo, battle of. 37. 
Foscari. Francesco, 13. 
Fouche. 668 . 631, 633. 
Foulon. 490, 499. 

Fouque, general, 424. 
Fouquct, 216. 

Fox, Charles James, death 

of, 693. 

Foy, general. 658. 
p'raiiccsco d'Eete, duke of 
Modena. 35«. 365. 385. 
Fraiicbe-Couitv, ceded to 
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Francis. 

Louis XL. 21. Restore*! 
by Charles VIII.. 25. 
Conquered by French, 220. 
Restored to Spain. 221. 
Second conquest of. 225. 
Ceded to France at Nim- 
Nvegcn. 229. 

Francis of Aqjou-AIcnfon, 
122. 123. 

Francis II., of Brittany, en¬ 
gaged in war of l’ublic 
Weal. 22. Death, 25. 
Francis I., emperor, 372.392, 
406. Death of. 436. 

-II., emperor, 468, 522. 

524. Assumes title of 
cni|»cror of Austria. 5*6. 
Abandons the old imperial 
title, 592 (ice Francis i., 
emperor of Austria). 
Francis I., emperor of 
Austria, 592, 637. Death 
of, 6*8. 

Francis I., king of France, 
43. Conquers Milan, ib. 
Concludes Concordat with 
Loo X., ib. Candidature 
for the empire, 45. 
Rivalry with Charles V., 
46. Taken prisoner at 
Pavla, 49. Concludes 
treaty of Madrid, ib. 
Forms league against 
Charles, 60. Concludes 
treaty of Cumbray, 51. 
Renews tlio war, 74. 
Death. 78. 

Francis II.. of France, 116. 
Francis IV., of Modena, 630, 
644, 670. 671. 

-V., of Modena, 692, 693, 

720. 

Francis I., of the Two 
Sicilies, 615. Death of.671. 

-II., of the Two Sicilies, 

722. Kxpeilrd, 723. 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, 
697. 698,70S. Issues con¬ 
stitution of 1861, 72 ®- 
Commands in Italy. 720. 
Francis Stephen, of Lorraine. 
313. Marries Marla 
Theresa, 319, 338. Ex¬ 
changes Lorralno for Tus¬ 
cany, 319. Candidature 
for the empire, 343. 
Elected emperor, 372 (sec 
Francis I., emperor). 
Frankfort, union of, 361. 
Annexed to Prussia, 730. 
Treaty of. 736. 

Frauenatadt, battle of, 271. 
Frederick I., of Denmark, 
67. 1H5. 

-II., of Denmark. 185. 

Frederick III., of Denmark, 
191. 195. Establishes ab¬ 
solutism, 190. 

__ IV.. of Denmark, 270, 

271, 272, 278, 283. 


Frederick VI.. of Denmark, 
621. 

- VII., of Denmark, 691, 

7«»9. Death of. 726. 

Frederick III., emperor, 15. 
Coes to Rome. 17. Inter¬ 
view with Charles the 
Bold. 23. Guardian of La- 
dislaus Postuinus, 18. Ac¬ 
quires Austria, 19. War 
with Hungary, 20. Death, 
ib. 

Frederick III., Elector Pa¬ 
latine. 131. 

- IV., Elector Palatine. 

131. 

- V., Elector Palatine, 

131. Marries Eli/al>etli 
of England, ib. Accepts 
the crown of Bohemia, 137. 
Driven from Bohemia, ib. 
Deprived of his electorate, 
138. Joins Guatav us Adol¬ 
phus. 144. 

Frederick of Naples. 37. 
Expelled from his king¬ 
dom, 39. 

Frederick I., of Prussia. 327. 

- II. (the Great), of 

Prussia, quarrel with his 
father, 331. 332. Acces¬ 
sion of,334, 337. Invades 
SllcsU. 312. Alliance 
with France, 345. Con¬ 
cludes convention of Klein 
Scbnollendorf, 3*7. Breaks 
the convention. 348. Mo¬ 
ravian campaign. 348-350. 
Makes pence with Maria 
Theresa. 351. Forms Unloo 
of Frankfort, 362. • Fresh 
alliance with France, 363. 
Invades Bohemia, 363.364. 
Repubed by Traun. 365. 
Repels attack on Silesia, 
370. Invades Saxony, 
373. Concludes the treaty 
of Dresden, 374. Alliance 
with England, 399. In¬ 
vades Saxony, 404 -406. 
Invades Bohemia, 411. 
l>efcatcd at Kolin, ib. 
Victories at Uossbach, 413, 
I«cuthcn, 414, and Zorn- 
dorf, 417. Defeated at 
Hochkirch, 417, and 
Kunersdorf, 421. Victory 
at lorgau, 424. Concludes 

K ace of Hubcrtaburg, 429. 
•mcstic government.438. 

Attitude in the Polish 
question, 440, 443. In¬ 
terviews with Joseph II., 
447. Arranges partition, 
448. Opposes Joseph II. 
in Bavarian succession, 
451, 452. Forms the 

FxirsUnburul. 457. 458. 
Joins the Armed Neutra¬ 
lity, 493. Death of, 468. 


Friedrichshall. 

Fred-*rick, elector of Saxony, 
46. Founds university of 
Wittenberg, 54. Supports 
Luther, 57. Death, 61. 
Frederick, of Sweden, 3«9. 
Frederick Augustus, of 
Saxony, 595, 621, 624, 
Recovers part of Saxony. 
629. 

Frederick Henry, stadt- 
holder, 151. 

Frederick William, of 
Brandenburg (the Great 
Elector), 149.192,193. 222. 
Frees Prussia from Polish 
suzerainty, 191, 195, 324. 
War with Sweden, 197, 
226, 229, 325. At war 
with Louis XIV., 223, 24«», 

324. Claims In Silesia, 

325. Domestic govern¬ 
ment, 326. 

Frederick William I.,* «f 
Prussia, 327. War with 
Sweden, 280. 283, 329. 
Joins league of Hanover. 
3i.2. Concludes treaty of 
WUsterhauscn, 312, 330. 
Relations with tho 
emperor, 322, 330,333,334. 
Domestic government, 
328. Claims to JUlich ami 
Berg, 330. Quarrel with 
his son, 332. 

-II.,of Prussia. 459.460. 

464. 465. Concludes treaty 
Of Relchenbach.466. Atti¬ 
tude towards Poland, 467. 
ConcludesSecotid Partition, 
469. Accepts Third Par¬ 
tition, 472. Attitude to¬ 
wards France, 517, 518. 
Concludes treaty of Basel, 
551. Death of, 584. 

- III., of Prussia, 684. 

6*6. Joins league against 
France, 590. Makes peace, 
691. Renews the war, 593. 
Accepts treaty of Tilsit, 
698. Grants passogc to 
French. 615. Forced Into 
the war of liberation, 610 . 
Joins the Holy Alliance, 
636. Refuses constitution 
to Prussia, 637. D.-ath of, 
688 . 

- IV., of Prussia, 688. 

Attitude towards revo¬ 
lution, 689, 701. Inter¬ 
vention in Holstein, 691, 
703. Refuses the offer of 
the empire, 705. Policy 
in Germany, 707, 708. 
Death of, 725. 

Freiburg, battle of, 149. 
Friedewalde, treaty of, 86. 
Friedland, bottle of, 597. 
Friedlingen, battle of, 251. 
Frledrlchshall.CharlesXlI.’s 
death at, 282 . 
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Friesland- 

Friesland, East, ceded 
Hanover, 629. 

Fronde, the, 164-169. 
Fructldor, coup d’etat of the 
18th, 561. 

Frundsberg, George. 50. 
Fucntes d'Onoro, battle 

614. 

Fdrstenberg, William 
238. 

FUrttenbund, the, 458. 
FQssen, treaty of, 368. 


of, 

of 


G. 


GadclmRch, battle of, 280 . 

Gagern, president of the 
German Parliament, 702, 
704, 705, 707. 

Gages, Spanish general, 356, 
359, 375, 376, 378. 
C.nmbetta, 735, 736. 
Garibaldi, 695. Defend® 
Rome, 700. Opposes the 
cession of Nice, 722. In 
Sicily and Naples, 722, 
723. Defeated at Aspro- 
monte, 725. Defeated by 
the French at Montana, 
732. In France, 736. 
Garigllano, the, 36. Rattle 
• of, 39. 

Oarnlcr-PagSs, 692, 691. 
Gastcln, convention of, 728. 
Gaston of Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIII. (at »r.t of 
Anjou), 164. 155. 'Vuar. 
rela with liachclieu, 166 . 
Claim to the regency, 161. 
Hostility to Mazarln, 166. 
Death of, 169. 

Geldcrland, acquired by 
Charles the Bold, 23. Joins 
the Union of Utrecht, 112. 
Gomblours, battlo of, 111. 
Geneva, Reformation In, 

' 69. United to France, 564. 
Annexed to Switzerland, 
630. 

Genoa, occupied by Aus¬ 
trians, 379. Revolt of, 

• 380. Ceded to Sardinia. 028. 
George, margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg, becomes a Pro¬ 
testant, 63. 

Georgo L, of Hanover and 
England, 280, 283, 298. 

- II., of England and 

•’ Hanover, 341, 345. Se¬ 
cures the neutrality of 
Hanover, 346. Wins 
battle of Dettingen, 358. 
Concludes convention of 
Hanover with Prussia, 
371. Relations with 
Austria after the war, 395. 
. Allied with Prussia, 399, 
409,415. Death of, 425. 
-— III., of England, 573, 

m. 


to; George I., of Greece, 748. 
George, duke of Saxony, 62. 
Opposition to Protestant¬ 
ism, 63. Death, 81. 
George William of Branden¬ 
burg, 143. 

Gerard, Balthasar, assassi¬ 
nates William the Silent, 
112 . 

Gerard, marshal. 666. 
Gerlruydenburg, congress at, 
258. 

Ghent, revolt of, against 
Charles V., 76. Pacifica¬ 
tion of, 111 . 

Gibraltar, seized by the En¬ 
glish, 254. Ceded at 
Utrecht, 200. Siege of, 
313, 314. Second siege of, 
483, 486. 

Girondists, the, 520, 531. 

Foil of, 541, 545. 
Gnclscnau. 60S, 616, 032. 
Goito, battle of. 694. 

Godoy, Spanish minister, 
538, 576, 600, 601. 
Gudiinof. Boris, 189. 
Gomarist*. 113. 

Gondl, Paul dc, 164 (tec De 
ltctz). 

Gonsalvo de Cordova, 28. 
Victories over the French 
In Naples, 39. 

Gorgey, Hungarian leader. 
097, 698, 699. 

Gortachakuff. 743. 745, 751. 
Uourko, general, 750. 

Gorz, count, 280. in service 
of Charles XII., 281. 282. 
Executed, 283, 300. 
Granads, conquest of, 27. 
Treaty of, 39. 

OrandAUlance, the, 218,249. 
Granson, battle of, 24. 
Granvello, cardinal, 104. 
Recalled from the Nether¬ 
lands, 105. 

Grovellncs, battlo of, 91. 
Gravcllotte, battle of, 735. 


Gregory XIII., pope, 99. 

-XV.. 182. 

-XVI., 671,691. Death 

of, 692. 

Greece, kingdom of, 657. 
Grdvy, Jules, 737. 

Grodno, diet of. 470. 

Gross Beeren, battle of, 623. 
Gross Glirschen, battlo of, 
621. 

Gross Henneredorf, battle of, 
.373. 

Grotius, Hugo. 113. 

Grouchy, marshal, 032. 
Grumbkow, 331, 332. 
Querrazzi, 695. 

Gulnegate, bottle of 0482), 

24. Battle of (l 612), 42. 

Guise, Charles, duke of, 136. 
Guise, Claude of, 115. 

Guise, Francis of. 116. Com* 
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Hardenberg. 

mandcr in Metz. 87. Op- 
posed to Alva In Italy, 
91. Captures Calais, ifc. 
Assassinated, 118. 

Guise. Henry, duke of. 121. 
Forms the Catholic League, 
123. Assassinated. 121. 

Guise, the duke of, in Naples, 
176. 

Guise, Mary of, married to 
James V. of Scotland, 77. 

Guizot, 659, 672. 674, 670. 
Embassy to London, 677. 
Ministry of, 678, 68C. 
Resignation of, 683. 

Gustav us Vasa. 67. Be¬ 
comes king of Sweden, 
68. Introduces the Re¬ 
formation. 69. 

- Adolphus, of Sweden, 

interests Involved in 
Thirty Yeare* War. 139. 
Sends aid to Stralsund, 
141. Lands In Germany, 
143. Obtains alliance of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, 
|6. Defeats Tilly, 144. 
Marches iifto stmt hern 
Germany, ib. Reduces 
Bavaria, ib. Kill***! at 
LUtzon. 145. 101. Acces¬ 
sion. 188. Relations with 
Russia. 190. War with 
Poland, ib. 

_ III., of Sweden, 463 

517, 523. 

Gu>tavua IV., of Sweden 
587. Deposed, 599. 

Gyllenborg, 282. 

H. 

Hague, treaty of the (1788) 
461. Do. (1794).650. 

Halle, university of, 325. 

Hanover, league of, 312,330. 
Convention of. 371. Electo¬ 
rate of. 248. Kingdom of. 
630. Annexed to Prussia, 
730. 

Ilaiwburg, house of, ac¬ 
quires Austria, 16. Ob¬ 
tains practically heredi¬ 
tary possession of tho 
empire. 16. Acquires I ho 
Netherlands,20. Acquires 
Hungary and Bohemia, 
18, 62. Divided into Aus¬ 
trian and Spanish brunches, 
90. 101. Extinction of 
Spanish-male line, 180, 
247. Extinction of Aus¬ 
trian inalo line, 322, 338. 

llarcourt, count, 247. 

Hardenberg, Prussian mi¬ 
nister. 686. Dismissal of, 
603. Resumes office, oi&. 
At lire congress of Vienna, 
623 029. Subsequent con¬ 
duct, 637. 
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Haro. 

Haro, Don Luis de. succeeds 
Olivarez, 177. Negotiates 
treaty of the Pyrenees, 
171. 

Hassenpflug, 708. 

Hastenbeck. battle of. 412. 

Haugwitz,Prussian minister, 
584, 686. 690. Kali of. 595. 

Havre, ceded to Ktmland by 
the Huguenots 118. Re¬ 
covered by France, ib. 

Hayimii, Austrian general, 
699, 700. 

Hebert, 638, 610. Death 
of, 546. 

Heilbronn, league of, 146. 

Heiligerlee, battle of, 109. 

Heimlas. 349, 257. 

Heliopolis, battle of, 578. 

Heligoland, ceded to Eng- 
land, 624. 

Helvetic Republic, 581. 

Henrietta ot Orleans, 222. 

Henriot, 510. 541, 548, 549. 

Henry of Anjou, 119, 121 
(see Henry III. of France). 
Elected king of Poland, 
122, 186. 

Henry of Brunswick, 81. 
Expelled by league of 
Schmalkalde, 82. 

Henry II., of France, marries 
Catharine de Medici, 74. 
Allies himself with Ger¬ 
man princes against 
Charles V., 86. Annexes 
the three bishoprics, 87. 
Persecutes Protestantism, 
116. Death, ib. 

•- III., of France. 122, 

121. Assassinated, 125. 

-- IV., of France, be¬ 
come* head of the house of 
Bourbon, 118. Heir to the 
throne, 123. Wins battle 
of Coutras, 121. Obtains 
the crown, 125. Defeats 
the League, ib. Becomes 
a Roman Catholic, 126. 
Isauca edict of Nantes, ib. 
His government, 127. 
Alliance with German 
Protestants, 134. Assas¬ 
sinated. 128, 134. 

Henry VIII., of England, 
allied with Charles V., 47. 
Joins France, 60. Jealous 
of French influence In 
Scotland, 77. Captures 
Boulogne, 78. 

Henry of Navarre, 120, 123 
(tee Henry IV. ol France). 

Henry of Portugal, 104. 

Henry of Prussia, brother of 
Frederick the Great, 416, 
421, 427, 442, 447. 

Henry, duke of Saxony, in¬ 
troduces Protestantism, 

. 81. 

-lerzegovlna, conquered by 


the Turks, 31. Revolt of, 
748. 

Hertzberg, Prussian min¬ 
ister, 46 J, 461. Policy of, 
462. 464, 466. 

Hesse-Cassel, electorate of, 
582. Annexed to Prussia, 
730. 

Hildburghausen, prince of, 
412, 413. 

Hobart Pasha, 743. 

Hoche, Lazare, 544,554, 559. 

Death of, 562. 

Hochkirch, battle of. 417. 
Hoch8tett, battle of, 575. 
Hofer, Andrew, 608. Death 
of, 611 . 

Hohenfriedberg. battle of, 
370. 

Hohenlinden. battle of. 676. 
Hohenlohe, Prince, 594. 
llohenzolleru, house of, ac- 

X iires Brandenburg, 16. 

enzollcm - Sigmsringen, 
Jxwpold of, 734. 

-, Charles of, 745. 

Holdemess, Lord, 398. 
Holland, independence of, 
113, 150, 174. 

Holy Alliance, the, 636. 

Holy League, 41. 

Horn, Swedish general, 146, 
147. 

Hornby, admiral, 750. 
Horlcnse Beauharnals, mar¬ 
ried to Louis Bonaparte, 
585, 592. 

Hotharo.Sir Charles,331,332. 
Hubertsburg, treaty of, 428. 
Hugo. Victor, 712. 

Hungary, acquired by the 
Hapsburgs, 18. Becomes 
Independent under Mathias 
Corvlnus, 19. Recovered, 
by the Hapsburgs, 62. 
Revolts ng iinst Leopold I., 
205. Rebellion of, 698, 
699. Receives separate 
constitution, 731. 

Hunladcs, John, 18. Re¬ 
lieves Belgrad, 19. 

Hutten, Ulrich von, 56. 
Conduct in the Knights* 
war, 69. 

Hyndford. Lord, 345. 347, 
350. 

I. 

Ibrahim, Turkish sultan, 
202 . 

Ibrahim Pasha, son of Me- 
hemet All. 653, 655, 741. 
Succeeds In Egypt, 742. 
Illyrian Provinces, the, 610. 
Imperial Chamber, insti¬ 
tuted, 20 . Renewed, 46. 
Roman Catholic majority 
In, 133. J 

Index, the, Issued by Paul 
IV., 96. 


Joachim. 

Inkermann. battle of, 744. 

Innocent VIII., pope, 10,31 
Supports Neapolitan ba¬ 
rons, 33. 

- XL, 231, 236, 237. 

Quarrel with Louis XIV., 
238. Death of. 244. 

Innocent XII., 217 

Inquisition, the, in Spain, 27. 
Introduced Into Rome, 95. 
Employed for jioliticAl 
purposes by Philip JI., 
103. 

Interim, the, issued by 
Charles V., 85. 

Ionian Islands ceded to 
France, 562. Given by 
England to Greece, 748. 

Ipsilanti, 650 

Isabella, of Castile, 27. 

Isabella II., of Spiln, 6'9. 
Marriage of, 680. Ex¬ 
pelled. 733. 

Ivry, battle of. 125. 

I wan III., of Russia, 186. 

-IV. (the Terrible), 187. 

-VI., 341,386. Deposed, 

388. Death of, 439. 

J. 

Jacobin Club, the, 500, 616, 
620. 

Jagellon, bouse of, acquires 
Poland, 18. Extinction 
of. >86. 

Jiigertidorf, 323, 324. 

James I., of England, his at¬ 
titude In the Thirty Years' 
War, 137, 139. 

- II., of England, 236 

237, 239. Death of. 249. 

James V., of Scotland, 77. 

Janissaries. 30, 31, 200 . De¬ 
bt tuct Ion of, 654. 

Jansen, Cornelius, 233. 

Jansenists, the. 233. Perse¬ 
cution of, 261 , 262 . 

Jarnnc, battle of, 120. 

Jaroslavetz, battle of, 617. 

Jassy, treaty of, 466. 

Jeanne, of Navurrc, 115,120. 

Jellachlch, Ban of Croatia, 
697. 

Jcmmappca, bottle of, 634. 

Jommingen, battle of, 109. 

Jena, battle of, 694. 

Jenkins' car, war of, 337. 

Jesuits, foundation of, 94. 
Character of their institu¬ 
tions, 96. Quarrel with 
the Dominicans, 181* 
Expelled from Venice, 181» 
182 . Decline of,432. Ex¬ 
pelled from Portugal, 435, 
436; from France, 436; 
from Spain, ib. Suppres¬ 
sed by Clement XIV.. 437. 

Joachim I., of Brandenburg, 
81. 
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Joachiza. 

Joachim II., of Brandenburg, 
.81, 325. 

Joachim Frederick of Bran¬ 
denburg, 132, 324. 

Joanna, daughter of Feral- 
nand and Isabella, married 
to the archduke Philip, 28. 
Joanna Henriquez. wife of 
John II. of Aragon, 26. 
John, the archduke, 702,704. 
John ll. f of Aragon. 26. 

John ot Austria, Don, in 
the Netherlands, 111. 

--, Don. natural son of 

Philip IV., 170, 178, 179, 
180. 

John 111., of Portugal. 104. 

-IV.. of Portugal, restores 

Portuguese independence, 

-_V., of Portugal, 435. 

_ VI., of Portugal, 600. 

Takes refuge in Brazil. 600. 

642. Heturns to Ll-bou. 

643. Quarrel with Duiu 
Miguel, 647, 648. Death, 
671. 

John, elector of Saxony. 61. 
Signs Protest of Spcier, 
63. Death. 64. 

John III., or Sweden. 129, 
185. , „ , 

John Caslmlr, of Poland. 

193, 194. Abdicates, 19*. 
John Frederick, elector of 
Saxony. 64. Capttfrrd at 
MUhlberg, 84. Delved 
of his electorate. Re¬ 
leased, 86. Falls To re- 


ried to Bonaparte, 655, 585. 
Divorced, 612. Death of, 
626. 

Joubert, 659. 566. 567. 

Jourdan, 644, 651, 655, 657, 
665. 625. 

Juarez, 732. 

Julich and Clove, disputed 
succession to, 134, 324. 

Julius II., pope. 40. Forms 
league of Cambray and 
Holy League, 41 . Deatb.42. 

- III., 86. Calls second 

.meeting of Council f 
Trent, 87. 96. Death, »8. 

Junot, marshal. 600. 

Justice, bed of, 162. 


cover electorate. 88. 

John George or gazonjr, 
131. Obtains Lausltz, 
137. Allied with Sweden, 
144, 145. Signs treaty ol 
Prague, 148. 

John Slglsxnund, of Bran¬ 
denburg, 134 , 324. 

Joseph I., emperor, 253,269 
276. 

.- ’ II., emperor. 438. 

Interviews with Frederick 
the Great, 447,460. Policy 
of. 449. 450. Claim to 
Bavarian succession, 451. 


Kadan. peace of, 81 
Kaghul. battle of. 446. 
Kainardji. treaty of. 449, 450, 

Kalisch, treaty of, 619. 
Kantemir. 278. 

Kardis. treaty of. 195.198. 
Kars. 751. 752. 

Katte, lieutenant von. 332. 
Katzbach. battle of. 623. 
Kaunltz, 383. Policy of, 393. 
400, 408. 410, 438. Km- 
hassy to Versailles. 394. 
Chief minister of Austria. 
395. Interview with Fred- 
♦rick II.. M7. 
under Joseph II., 454. 
Arranges alliance witn 
Russia, 456. „ 

Kcllermonn 627, 634. 
Kemenyl, John, prince of 
Transylvania. 203. 
Kessclsdorf. battle of, 373. 
Kettler, Gothard founds 
dueby of Courland, 187. 
KhevcnhOUer, Austrian ge¬ 
neral. 349. 352, 357. 
Khoczlm, battle of, 204. 
Kiel, treaty of, 624. 

Kluprili, Mohammed. 202. 

-, Achmet, 203, 204. 207. 

-, Mustafa. 212, 213. 

Kleber. 667, 678. 

Klein Schnellendorf, con- 


navariau buwoo.«... — • - --- 

Forced «o««»t of | v.ntlon of,^7. 


ruii'u iw --» 

Teschen,452. Reforms of.; 
463-466. AUlunco whh 
Catharine II., 466. 461. 
Scheme to exchange the 
Netherlands Tor Bavaria, 
467. Foiled by Frederick 
II., 468. Turkish war, 
463. Death of, 461. 
Joseph I., of Portugal, 436, 

iOC 

Joseph, Father. Richelieu's 
right-hand man, 143. 
Joseph Ferdinand, electoral 
prince of Bavaria, 245,246. 
Josephine Beauharnals, mar- 


War 


Knights, German, 16 
of, 69. 

Kolberg, siege of, 424. 

Kolln. battle of, 411. 

Kolokotroni, 650, 651. 652. 

Kolowrat, Austrian minister, 
695. 

Konleh, battle of. 741. . 

KouiggraU, battle of. 730 

Konlgsberg, treaty of, 193. 

Konlgsegg, Austrian ge¬ 
neral, 821. 

Kosciusko. 470, 471, 472. 

Kossuth, 696, 697, 698. M- 
capea to Turkey, 699. 


Lautrec. 

Kotzebue, assassination ot 
638. 

Kray, Austrian general, 574, 
575. 

Krudcncr. baroness, 636. 
Kunersdorf, battle of. 421. 
Kutaieh, treaty of, 741. 
Kutschuk Kainardji, treaty 
! Of, 449. 450, 456. 

Kutusow, Russian general, 
617, 618, 619. 

L. 

Lablau, treaty of. 194. 

La Chetardie, 387 
Ladlsluus VI., of Poland and 
Hungary, 18. 

- VIL, of Poland, 189, 

190. 

Ladislaus Postumus, 18. 
Death, 19. 

La Favorita. battle of, 558. 
Lafayette, 481, 492. Com¬ 
mander of National Guard. 
498, 499.- 504. 505, 50C, 
514, 515. Resigns com¬ 
mand. 520. in command 
of the army, 522, 623, 
524. Treachery of, 625. 
Share in the Revolution in 
1830, 659-661. Dismissed 
by Louis Phillpr**, 6 74 - 
UMUc.GGI, 074. 

I.a Hogue, buttle of, 241. 
Uinez. general of the Jes¬ 
uits, 94. 95. At the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent. 98. % » 

Ully-Tollcndul. 497!. 502. 
Lamarck, count of. 512, 5 3. 
U Marmora, general, 718, 

I,,marline, 682, C84, 085- 
Candidate for tbo Presi¬ 
dency, 710. 

Lambcrg. count, assassin- 
ated, 697. 

Umoriclcre, geneijl. 712- 
In pupal service. 722 , U^ 
Landskrona, battle of, 197. 
Lanjuinois, 537, 641. 

1 jngensalza, battle of, 730. 
La Ucvclllere-Lepaux, 663, 

La 6 Rocbelle. headquarters 

of the Huguenots. 120. 

Besieged by Riche- 

Prussia. 728. 

.Lsuffeld. battle of 382 

Lausanne, treaty o^ 103 - 
Lautrec, commands tho 
French in Lombardy, 47. 
Takes Genoa, 60. Besiegea 
Naples, 61. Death, 
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'La Valetta. 

I.a Yalctte, 436. 

La Vendee, ri>ing in, 539, 
541, 543. 

Law, John, 202. His finan¬ 
cial schemes, 293, 204. 
Failure, 295. 

Layback, congress of, C45, 
GOO. 

League, the Catholic, fo'med 
in Franc*. 123. Submits 
to Henry IV., 126. 

Lebrun, 570. 585. 

Ja-c/inskn, Marie, married 
to Louis XV., 302, 311, 
31C. Death of. 433. 

Lo xitiskl. Stanislaus, made 
king of Poland. 274. 275. 
Driven from Poland, 277, 
263. Fleeted king in 1733, 
316. Driven again from 
Poland, ib. Receives Lor¬ 
raine, 319. l*cath of, 
433. 

Ledru-Rollin, G*2, G85. 

Candidate fur the Presi¬ 
dency, 710. Exile of. 711. 

legislative Assembly, the, 
&19-529. 

I.ehwald, marshal, 412. 413. 

Jyipzlg, battle of (1813), 
024. 

Lcmburg. battle of, 205. 

Leo X., pope, 42. Concludes 
concordat with Francis I., 
43. Allies himself with 
Charles V., 47. Excom¬ 
municates Luther, 66. 
Death, 47. 

Leo XII., 643 . 

Leolien, preliminaries of, 
559. 

Leopold I., emperor, elec¬ 
tion of, 170. First war 
with the Turks, 203, 201. 
Persecutes Hungarian 
Protestants, 206. Flies 
to LI nr., 208. Annexes 
Transylvania, 213. Con¬ 
cludes treaty ofCarlowiw, 
214. Claim to the Spanish 
succession, 245. Death of, 
253. 

—- II., emperor. 464, 465. 
Concludes treaty of Reich- 
cnbftch. 4G6. Attitude to- 

• wards Poland,467. Atti¬ 
tude towards France. 518,. 
519. 522. Death of, 468,; 
622. 

Leopold, of Lorraine, re¬ 
stored to his dueby at 
Kyswlck, 244. 

Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 

. refuses the crown of: 
Greece, 057. King of the 
Ilelglans, 68G. 

Leopold II .of Tuscany. 691, 
692. Quits Tuscany, 095. 
Returns to Florence, 700. 
Flight of, 720. 5 


Lepanto, battle of, 99, 201 . 

Lerma, the duke of, minister 
in Spain, 174. Fall of, 176. 

Le Tellier, 216,217. 

-. Perc, 261, 262, 291. 

Letourneur, 553, 560. 

Leuthen, battle of, 414. 

Lewis of Baden, general In 
the imperial service, 210 , 
212, 213. 251, 252, 253. 

Lewis I., of Bavaria, 690. 

Low is, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, killed at Mo- 
baez, 52, 199. 

Lc* i9 Ferdinand of Prussia, 
593, 594. 

Lcvenhaupt, Swedish gene¬ 
ral. 274, 27G, 277. 

Leyden, siege of, 110. Uni¬ 
versity of. ib. 

I Leyden, John of, 81. 

Leyva, Antonio da, 43. De¬ 
feats the French, 51. 

L’Hopital, Michel, 11G, 117. 
Supported by Catharine 
de Medici, 119. Dismissal 

of, 120 . 

Liege, risings in, 23. 

Liognltz, the duchy of, 325. 
Battle of, 421. 

Ligny, battle of, 632. 

Limerick,pacification of,241. 

Lionne, 216, 217. Dcaib of, 
222 . 

Lisbon, treaty of. 179, 180. 

Lisle, Rouget do, 625. 

Lithuania, united to Poland, 
186. 

Losno. battle of, 655. 

Lohau. Island of, 608. 

Lobkowltz, minister of 
lyopold I., 206. 

Lobkowltz, Austrian gene¬ 
ral, 350, 352, 360, 367, 
375. 

Lobositz, battle of, 406. 

Lodi, treaty of, 7. Battle 
of, 656. 

Lola Montez, C90. 

Lonntn, battle of, 557. 

London, treaty of (1827). 
655. Do. (1840), 678, 742. 

Longjumcau, treaty of, 119. 

Longue villa, duchess of, 
sister of the Great Conde, 
165. 166. 

Lope dc V'ega, 176. 

Lorges. marshal de, 240. 

Lorraine conquered by 
Charles the Bold, 23. Re¬ 
covered by Rene II., 24. 
Restored to Charles III., 
171. Seized by France, 
222. Restored to Leopold 
by treaty of Ryswick, 
244. Ceded to Stanislaus 
Leczinskl. 319. Reverts 
to France, 433. Restored 
to Germany. 736. 

Lorraine, cardinal of, at the 


Louis Phiiippe. 

council of Trent, 97. 
Minister in France, 115. * 
Louis XI., of France, 22. 
Relations with Charles 
the Bold, 23-4. Death, 

24. 

- XII., of France, 38. 

Conquers Milan, 39. 
Divides Naples with 
Spain, ib. Alliance with 
the Borgios, ib. Attacks 
Venice, 41 Driven from 
Italy, 42. Third marriage 
and death, ib. 

-XIII., of France, 152. 

Assumes the government, 
153. Relations with 
Richelieu, 156, 158. Death 
of, 161. 

- XIV., of France, de¬ 
clared or age, 167. Ap¬ 
pears at battle of Stenay, 
170. Marries Maria 
Theresa. 171. Reign of. 
215-206. 

- XV., of France, ac¬ 
cession of, 288. Cornea of 
age, 302. Undertake* 
military command, 361. 
Illness at Metz, 362. 
Government of, 394. 
Colonial quarrel with 
England, 397. Allied 
with Austria, 402, 409, 
410. Debauchery of, 433. 
Death of, 434. 

-rjCVI., 476, 452. Sup¬ 
ports Turgot, 479. Sum¬ 
mons States-Gcneral, 489. 
Relations with National 
Assembly, 493, 494, 495, 
498. Goes to Paris, 600. 
Compact with Mlrabcan. 
612. Attempted flight of. 
614. Accepts the consti¬ 
tution, 616, 619. Rela¬ 
tions with Legislative 
Assembly, 521, 622. Im¬ 
prisoned in the Tempi**, 
626. Trial of, 536. Exe¬ 
cuted, 537. 

-XVII., 651. 

-XVIII., of France, 627. 

Issues Charter, 628. Se¬ 
cond restoration of. 633. 
Reign of, 638-641. Death 
of, 657 (see Provence, 
count of). 

Louis, duke of Orleans, hos¬ 
tility to Anne of Beaujeu. 

25. Claim to Milan. 36. 
Occupies Novora, 37. 
Surrenders Novara, 38 
(see Louis XII.). 

Louis Philippe. 639. Re¬ 
covers the Orleans pro¬ 
perly, 658. Obtains tire- 
crown, 661, 662. Reign 
of, 672-680. Flight tO 
England, 684. 
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Louisa. 

Louisa, queen ot l’rus»ia, 
593. 

Louise of Savoy, claims 
duchy of Bourbon, 48. 
Regent in France. 49. 
Negotiates treaty of Cam- 
bruy, 51. 

Louisiana, sold to the United 
States, 583. 

Louvel, 640. 

Louvois, 218, 222, 227, 230. 
The dragonvadet of, 235. 
Induces Louis XIV. to 
attack Germany, 239. 
Death of, 241. 

Lowendahl, 381, 382, 388. 
Loyola, Ignatius, wounded 
at I'ampeluna, 47. Found* 
Order of the Jesuits, 94. 
Canonised, 182. 

LQbeck, treaty of, 141, 190. 
Lucchesc-Palli. count, 675. 
Luccheslni, 595. 

Luckner, 523, 627. 

Luther, Martin, birth and 
education, 54. Opposes 
sale of Indulgences, 55. 
Burns the papal bull, 67. 
Before the diet of Worms. 
xb. Opposes the prophets 
of Zwickau, 58. Attitude 
towards peasants’ re\olt. 
Cl. Marries a nun, 02. 
Death. 83. 

Luttor, battle of, 140, 

Lund, battle of, 197. treaty 
of, ib. . 

Lundvllle, treaty ot 576. 
Ult7.cn, battle of, 145. 
Luxemburg, acquired by 
house of Burgundy, 22. 
Seized by LouD XIV.. 232. 
Given to the king of the 
Netherlands, 631. “ De¬ 
puted between Belgium 
und Holland, 6C6. 
Luxemburg, French general, 
223, 224, 227, 240. Death 
of 242. 

Luynes, favourite of Louis 
XIII., 163. 


M. 


Maauen, Van, 664. 
Macltjowicc. bottle of, 471. 
Mack, general, 639, 665. 

Capitulates at Ulm, 689. 
MacMahon, marshal, 720, 
736. President of the 
French Republic, 737. 
Mademoiselle, daughter o 
Gaston of Orleans, 168. 
Madrid, treaty of, 49. Be¬ 
comes the capital of Spain, 

Maestrlcht, siege or, 384. 
Magdeburg, besieged by 
Maurice of Saxony, 86. 
Besieged by Tilly, H3. 


Ceded to Brandenburg, 
150. 

Magenta, battle of, 720. 
Magnano, battle of, 565. 

Maine, the duke of, 263. 
265, 290, 301. 

Mahmoud XL. 649. Destroys 
the Januaries, 654. 
Quarrels with Mclieuict 
Ali. 741. Death of. ib. 
Maintenon, madame de, 230. 
Married to Louis XIV., 
231. Influence of, 235, 
262, 290. Death of, 2C5. 
Majesty, Letter of, iu Bo¬ 
hemia. 135. 136. 

Malagrida, Father, 436. 
Maleshcrbcs, 477, 479, 536. 
Malmesbury, lord, 550. 
MalmC, truce of, 703, 709. 
Malplaquet, battle of. 258. 
Malta, the Knigbls of, 199, 
200. Captured by Bona- 

E .rte, 563. Restored to 
night* of St. John. 578. 
Mamelukes, 31. 

Manin, Daniele, 693, 701. 
Mansfeld. Ernest count of, 
136. 137, 139. Defeated 
by Wallenstein. 140. 
ManteufTel, 101. 708, 728. 
729. 

Mantua, succession question 
in, 142, 166, 176. 183. 
Marat, 627, 530. 632, 638, 
540. Murdered, 541. 
Marengo, batllo of, 575. 
Margaret, daughter of Maxi¬ 
milian In betrothed to 
Charles VHL, 24. Repu¬ 
diated, 25. Married to 
John, Infant of Spain, 28. 
Negotiates treaty of Cam- 
bray, 51. 

Margaret, natural daughter 
of Charles V., marries 
Alessandro dc Medici, 51. 
Marries OUavio Farncse, 
76. Regent in the Ne¬ 
therlands for Philip II.. 
106. Superseded by Alva, 
108. 

Maria Anna of Austria, 
widow of Philip IV.. re¬ 
gent in Spain, 179, 180. 
Maria Anna of Neuburg, 
wife of Charles II. of 
Spain. 245. 

Maria da Gloria. 671. Queen 
of Portugal, 672. Married 
to Ferdinand of Cobure. xb. 
Marla Louisa, married to 
Napoleon I., 612. Receives 
the dueby of Parma. 630. 

Expelled and restored. 671. 

Death of, 692. f 

Marla Theresa, daughter ox 
Philip IV. of Spain, mar¬ 
ried to Louis XIV., ni- 
Maria Theresa, of Austria, 


( iO 

Matthias. 

308. Acccssiou {of, 339. 
I.engue against, 345. In 
Hungary,346. Cedes Silesia 
to Frederick II., 351. Per¬ 
sistent hostility to France, 
352. Position in 1743, 
357. Concludes treaty of 
Worms with Sardinia, 359. 
Forced to make treaty of 
Dresden. 375. Accents 
peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
385. Policy during the 
peace. 393-398. Alliance 
with France, 402, and with 
Russia, 403, 407. Con¬ 
cludes peace of Huberts- 
burg, 429. Subsequent 
rule, 438, 442, 448, 449. 
451. Death of, 452. 

Marie Antoinette, 476, 487, 
505, 513, 524. Death of, 
455. 

Marirnburg, treaty of, 193. 
Marigiiano, battle of, 43. 
Marillac, marshal, 156. Exe¬ 
cuted, 157. 

Marlborough, the duke of. 
249, 261. 252. Victories 
at Blenheim and Rn- 
millies, 253. Victories at 
Uudcnardc ami Malpla¬ 
quet, 257. Dismissal of,259. 
Marmont, marshal, 667. 
Commands In the I enln- 
sula, 614. Surrenders 
Paris to the allies, 620 
Conduct in 1830, 600. 
Marsaglia, bottle of. 247 
MarsrUlaitr, the, 525. 
Mamin, 252, 254- 
MarUgnac, minister or 
Charles X., 658, 659. 
Martinet, 218 . 

Marline*de la Rosa, 642,679 
Martyr, Peter, 93. 90. 

Mary of England. 90,91. 
Mary of Hungary, sister or 
Charles V., regent iu the 
Netherlands. 75.76. 

Mary Stuart, wife oflranci* 

Mary Tudor, sister of Henry 
VlIL, married to Loth* 

Masaniello, revolt of, [•' 
Naples, 177. Death of. 
178. . - .... 

Massa. the prince of. 178. 
Modena, marshal, 559, 604, 
665. 668,674. Command* 
in the Penlosular war, 613, 

Matthias, arebduko of Aus¬ 
tria. Iu the Netherlands, 

in. Obtains from Rudolf 

II. administration of Ham¬ 
burg territories, 136- 
Elected emperor, xb. Dlffl 
cultles In Bohemia. Death. 
137. 
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Matthias CorVinus. 

Matthias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary, 19. Wars with 
Bohemia and Austria, ib. 
Death, 20. 

Maupeou, minister of I/>uis 
XV., 433, 474. Dismissal 
of, 477. 

Mauropas, 357. 360, 476, 477,, 
479, 480, 485. 

Maurice of Nassau 112. 
Quarrel with Burneveldt. 
113. Death of, 151. 

Maurice de Saxe, 348, 360 
(see Saxe, marshal). , 

.Maurice, dukex>f Saxony. 83. | 
Obtains the electorate. 84. 
l'rotesta against Interim, i 
h5. Hostility to Charles! 
V., 86. Concludes treaty 
of Passau, ib. Killed at 
Siovershausen, 88. 

Mavrocordato. 651, 652. 

Maxcn, capitulation of, 422. 

Maximilian, the archduke, 
732. 

Maximilian I., of Bavaria, 
133. Forma the Catholic 
League, 134. Supports 
Ferdinand II., 137. Ite- 
ceives the electorate of the 
Palatine branch, 138. Op¬ 
poses Wallenstein, 142. 
Makes peace with France, 

150. Retains Upper Pala¬ 
tinate and electoral title, 
ib. 

-II., of Bavaria, 690. 

Maximilian I., emperor, 20. 
Marries Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, 18. 20. 24. Fo¬ 
reign policy, 21. Quarrels 
with Charles VIII , 25. 
Joins league against 
France. 36. Joins League 
of Cumbray and Holy 
Longue, 41. Invades 
France, 42. 

Maximilian II., emperor, 
130,131. 

Maximilian Joseph, of Bava¬ 
ria, 367. Concludes treaty 
•of FUasen, 368. Death 
of, 451. 

Maximilian Joseph, king of 
Bavaria, 624. 

Mayenne, the duke of, 123. 
Head of the league, 125. 
Submits to Henry IV., 
126. 

Mazarin, cardinal, 149. 
Succeeds Richelieu, 160. 
Relations with Anne of 
Austria, 161. Conduct 
during the Fronde, 164- 
169. Concludes treaty of 
the Pyrenees, 171. Death 
of, 172. 

Mazeppa, 276, 277. 

Mazzlnl, 692, 695. 

Meaux, conspiracy of, 119. 
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Medici, Alessandro de. mar¬ 
ries Charles V.'s daughter 
Margaret, 51. Assassina¬ 
ted. 76. 

-, Catliarinc de, marries 

Henry of Orleans, 74. 
Character of, 115. Be¬ 
comes regent of France, 
117. Religious attitude of, 
119, 120. Her share in 
the massacre of .St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, 121. Death of. 
124. 

-, C«»simo de (pater 

patriae), 10 . 

- Cosimo de, the first 

grand-duke of Tuscany, 
76, 91. 

-, Francis de, grand duke 

of Tuscany, 127. 

-. Gaston de, grand duke 

of Tuscany, 180. 

-, Giovanni de, 12, 42 

(see Leo X.). 

-, Giuliauo de, 11, 13. 

-, Giulio de. 13, 47 (see 

Clement VII.). 

-, Lorenzino de, 76. 

-, I.©rcnzo I. de (the 

Magnificent), 11, 12. De¬ 
fends Ferrara. 14. 

-, Lorenzo IL do, 43. 

-, Mary de, married to 

Henry IV. of France, 127. 
Regency of, 152. 153. 

Quarrels with Richelieu, 
156. Exile of. 156, 158. 

-, Piero I. dc, 11. 

-. Piero II. de. 12,13, 34. 

Driven from Florence, 35. 
Death of, 39. 

Mehcmct Ali, Pnsha of 
Egypt. 649. Aids the 
Turks in Greece. 653. Ob¬ 
tains Syria, 677, 741. 
Forced to resign Syria, 
678, 742. Abdicates, 742. 

Melanctbon, 66. Draws up 
Confession of Augsburg,. 
63. At diet of RatLboii, 
82. 

Melas, Austrian general, 
674, 675. 

Mendoza, Spanish envoy In 
France, 125. 

Meuou, general, 552, 578. 

MenschlkofT, favourite of 
Peter the Great, 275, 286, 
286. 

Menscblkoff, 743, 744. 

Men tana, battle of, 732. 

Menzel, 404. 

Methuen treaty, 262. 

Metternich. 6u9. 622. At 
the congress of Vienna, 
628, 629. His opposition 
to reform, 637, 645, 661, 
669, 688. Fall of, 689. 

Metz, seized by French, 87. 
Besieged by Charles V., 87. 


Montemar. 

Mexico, French expedition 
to. 732. 

Midhat Pasha, 750. 

Mignet, 537, 6G0. 

Miguel, Doin, 647, 648. 

Usurps the throne of Por¬ 
tugal. 672. 

Milan, under the Sforzas, 7. 
Conquered by Louis XIL, 
39. Given by Swiss to 
Maximilian Sforza, 42. 
Conquered by Francis I., 
43. Given to Francesco 
Sforza, 47. Annexed by 
Charles V., 74. Passes,to 
Philip II., 90. 

Miltiiz, Carl vou, 55. 

Minden, battle of, 422 

Minorca, ceded to England, 
260. Conquered by French, 
400. Restored to England, 
42*. Restored to Spain, 
486. 

Mirabcau, 492, 494. Charac¬ 
ter and alms of, 602, 503. 
Conduct in the assembly. 
604, 606, 509, 511. Re¬ 
lations with the court, 512. 
Death of. 5>3. 

Mississippi Company, the, 
293. 294. 295. 

Missolonghi, siege of.652,653. 

Mdekern, battle of, 621 . 

Moccnigo, dogo of Venice, 
202 / 

Modena, In War of Austrian 
Succession.* 354, 355, 385. 
Annexed to kingdom of 
Italy, 721. 

Mohammed II., repulsed 
from Belgrad, 19. Cap¬ 
tures Constantinople, 29. 
Further conquests In 
Europe, 30. Death, 31. 

-III., 20*. 

- IV., 202. Deposed, 

211 . 

Moliacz, battle of, 52, 199. 
Second battle of, 211. 

Mob He IT. interview of Joseph 
II. and Catharine 11. at, 
456. 

Mole, M., 674, 676, 677, 683, 
711. 

Moleville, Bertrand de, 519. 

Molina, teaches doctrines of 
free-will, 181. 

MGUcndorf, Prussian general, 
650, 651. 

Mollwitz, battle of, 343. 

Moltke, von, 730, 734. 

Moncontour, battle of, 120. 

Muns, captured by Lewis of 
Nassau, 110. 

Montalembert, 711. 

Montcalm, 425. 

Montecuculi, Austrian gene¬ 
ral, 203, 223, 224,226,227* 

Montemar, Spanish general, 
355, 366 


Montespan. 

Montespan, Madame de, 230. [ 
Montesquieu, 431. 

Mont I’hery, battle of, 22. 
Montmorency, constable of, 
repulses Charles V. from 
Provence, 75. Degraded 
from office, 76. Conquers 
llie three bishoprics, 87. 
Defeated at St. Quentin. 
91. Religious attitude, 116. 
Taken prisoner at Dreux, 

118. Killed at St. Denis,! 

119. 

Montpellier, treaty of, 153, 
154. 

Montpensier, duke of, son 
of Louis Philippe, 680,733. 
Monzon, treaty of, 139, 154. 
Mooker Heath, battle of. 110. 
Moore, Sir John, 607. 

Moral, battle of, 24. 

Moreau, 550, 557, 659, 662, 
660.573,574,575. Victory i 
at Hohenlinden, 576. Re¬ 
lations with Bonaparte, 
680,581,584. Exiled, 5»5. 
Death of, 623. 

Moriscoes, expulsion of, from 
Spain, 176. 

Morny, 712. 

Moioiic, cardinal, 97. 
Moroslnl, Venetian com¬ 
mander, 180, 204, 210. 
Mortcmurt, duke of. 661. 
Moscow, 186. Ceases' to be 
the capital of Russia* 284. 
Retreat of • the French 
from, 617, 618. 

Mounter, 493, 502. 

Mountain, the, 631. 

MUhlberg. battle of. 84. 
MUncbengritz, conference at, 
669, 672. 

Munnich, marshal, 320, 341, 
387, 388. 

MOnster, the anabaptists in, 
81. Peace of, 150. 

MUnzcr, Thomas, 60. 

Murat, Joachim, 667, 689. 
Receives duchy of Berg, 
692. Receives Naples,613. 
Joins Napoleon on his 
return from Elba. C31. 
Expelled from Naples, 
632. Death of, 633. 
Murillo, 176. 

Mustafa II., Turkish sultan, 
213. 

-III., sultan. 446, 449. 

-IV., 649. 

Mustapha, Kara, grand 
vizier, 207. Besieges 
Vienna, 208, 209. 

N. 

Nakblmof, admiral, 713. 
Nancy, siege of, 24. 

Nantes, edict of, 126. Re¬ 
voked by Louis XIV.. 236. \ 
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Naples, claims to crown of, 
33. Conquered by Charles 
VIII., 36. Recovered by 
Ferdinand II., 37. Con¬ 
tested by French and 
Spaniard’', 39. Rising of 
Mosaniello in. 117, 118. 
Conquered by Don Carlos, 
318, 319. Conquered by 
France. 565. Given to 
Joseph Bona|*arte, 592. 
Given to Murat, 613. Res¬ 
toration of the Bourbons. 
632. Revolution in, 645, 
646. Annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, 722. 
723.. 

Napoleon. I. {see Bonaparte. 
Napoleon), becomes king 
of Italy, 587. Plans in¬ 
vasion of England, 688. 
Marches into German;,, 

589. Crushes the hostile 
coalition at Austerlitz. 

590. Forces treaty of 
Pressburg upon Austria. 

591. Provides crowns for 
his brothers, 592. Or¬ 
ganises confederation of 
the Rbiuc, ib. Defeats 
Prussians at Jena. 594. 
Issues Berlin decrees, 595. 
Defeats the Russians at Ey- 
lau, 696; and at Fricdland, 
597. Concludes treaty of 
Tilsit. 598. Attacks Portu¬ 
gal. 600. Attucks Spain, 
601. Intericw with Alex¬ 
ander I. at Erfurt, 606. 
Campaign in Spain, 607. 
Defeats the Austrians at 
Aspcm, 60s; and Wagratu. 
609. Concludes treaty of 
Vienna, 610. ConfficaU-s 
the Papal States. 611. 
Annexes Holland and 
coast of North Germany, 
Oil. Marries the arch¬ 
duchess Maria Louisa, 612. 
Invades Russia, 616. Re¬ 
treat from Moscow, 617. 
Campaigns in Germany, 
621, 623. Defeated at 
Leipzig, 624. Abdicates, 
626. Lands in Elba, 627. 
Returns to France, 631. 
Defeated at Waterloo. 632. 
Sent to St. Helena, 633. 
Death of, 633, 641. 

Napoleon, Louis, 624, 671. 
At Strasburg, 677. At 
Boulogne. 678. Elected 
to the French chamber, 
686 . Returns to France, 
710. President of the Re¬ 
public, 710, 711. Coup 
d'etat, 712. Restores the 
empire, 713 (see Napoleon 
III.). 

- III., 713. Character of. 
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Nicolas. 


714. Embarks in the 
Crimeau War, 743. 
Alliance with Sardinia, 
718. 719. Campaign in 
Italy, 719. Concludes 
peace of Villafranca, 720. 
Obtains Savoy and Nice, 
721. Convention about 
tbe occupation of Rome, 
725. Relations with 
Austria and Prussia, 729. 
Resumes the occupation 
of Rome, 732. Mexican 
expedition. 733. Picks a 
quarrel with Prussia, 734. 
Surrenders at Sedan, 735. 
Death of 737. 

Narvaez. 680, 733. 

Nurwa. bcltle of, 272. 

Nassau, annexed to l^ussio, 
730. 

-. Lewis of, 108. Makes 

war on Alva, 1»9. Killed 
at Mooker Heath, 1 lo. 

- Maurice of (see Mau¬ 
rice). 

Navanno. battle of, C55. 

Navarre, annexed by Ferdi¬ 
nand tbe Catholic, 42. 

Nocker, 471, 480, 481. 484. 
Resignation of, 485. Re¬ 
call of, 489. 491. Conduct 
ns minister, 491,493. Dis¬ 
missal of. 190. Again te- 
called, 498. Weakness of, 
602, 504, 609. Betdgns 

and leaves France, 513. 

Neerwlnden, battle of, 242. 
Battle of, 539. 

Neipperg. Austrian general, 
321. 339. 343. 347. 848. 

Nelson, admiral, 663, 6C5, 
566, 577. Killed at Trafal¬ 
gar, 689. 

Nemours, duke of, ton of 
Louis Philippe, 677, 678. 

Nesselrode. C28. 

Netherlands, the, under 
Philip II., 104. The 
Austrian, 309. Kingdom 
of the, 631. 

Neuburg, bouse of. claims 
Jdlich and Clcve, 134. 
Consents to a partition, 
324. Succeeds to the 
Palatinate, 237. Extinc¬ 
tion of, 330, 334. 

Ncum, siege of. 23. 

Neutrality, the Armed, 483. 
Revived. 676. 

Ncy, marshal, 618, 623. 

Nice, truce or. 76. Attacked 
by Turks. 77. Annexed 
by French Republic, 533 
Ceded to Napoleon 11L, 722. 

Nicolas V., pope, 9. 

Nicolas, of Russia. 653. 
Policy or, 65*. Attitude 
towards Belgium, 665, 6C0. 
Suppresses Polish revolt, 
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Niederschonfeld. 
668. Assists Austria | 
against Hungary, 699. 
delations to Germany. 
706. 70s. Involved in the 
Crimean War, 743. Ix-ath 
of. 744. 

N iederscbonfeld. convention 
of. 357. 

Nlkolsburg. treaty of, 730. 
Nile, battle of the, 563. 
Nivcrnois, duke of. 402. 
Noailles, cardinal. 291. 

-. the duke of. 292. 291. 

-, marshal, 356, 358, 362, 

f 65. 

Nordlingen. battle of, 147. 

Second l>altleof, 149. 
North, lord. 4*2. 483. 486. 
Norway,annexed to Sweden. 
624. 

Notables, assembly of, 488. 
Novara, battle of, 699. 

Novi, battle of, 566. 

Noyon. treaty of. 44. 
Nuremberg, peace of (1532), 
61. 

Nyincgen, treaty of, 229. 
Nymphcnburg, treaty of, 
345. 

Nystadt, treaty of, 284. 

O. 

Ochlno. Bernardino. 93. 96. 
Odllon-Barrot, 676, 682, 683. 
Odysseus. 650. 

Olasch. battle of. 213. 

Oliva, treaty of, 196. 

Olivares. Spanish minister. 

176. Kali of, 177. 

Olmlltx, convention or, 708, 
709. 

Olttnltza, battle of, 743. 
Omar Pasha, 743. 

Orange. Philibert, prince of, 
50. Besieged In Naples, 
01 . 

--. William of (the Silent). 

106. Becomes a Calvinist, 
109. Acknowledged ss 
stadtholder by northern 
provinces, 110. Concludes 
Pacification of Ghent, 111. 
Concludes Union of 
Utrecht, 112. Assassi¬ 
nated. ib. 

- -, William II. of, 161, 

221 

.-, William III. of {tee 

William III.). 

Orders in Council, the, 596. 
Orleans, Philip of, Kegent 
in France (see Philip of 
Orleans). 

Orleans. Philip of (Philippe 
Kgulite), 491, 494, 495. 
Conduct on the 6th of Oc¬ 
tober. 605, 606. Exiled. 
606. Return of, 613. 
fleeted to tho Couvention, 


530. Votes for king's 
death, 537. Death of. 545. 
Oilcans. Louis, duke of {see 
Louis, duke of Orleans, 
and Louis XII.). 

Orloff, Alexis, 446. 

Ormond, duke of, 259. 

Orsinl, 718. 

Osman Pasha, 750. 
Osnabruck, negotiations at. 
150. 

Oatermann. 386, 387, 388. 

Os tend Company, 309, 310. 
314. 

OthoL, of Greece. 657. Rule 
of, 747. Expelled. 748. 
Otranto, seized by the Turks, 
12. 31. Recovered by 
Naples, 31. Ceded to 
Venice, 37. Acquired by 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 41. 
Oudenarde, battle of, 257. 
Ondinot. general. 7u0, 710. 
Oxonstiern. Swedish chan¬ 
cellor, 146, 148,191. 

P. 

Pache, 538. 

Padilla. Juan de. 29. 
Palacky, 696. 

Palaologus. Constantine, 29. 
Palais Royal, 496. 

Paltry, count, 693., 
Palmerston, lord, 682, 718. 
Pumpcluna. siege of, 47. 
Panin. Russian minister, 
446, 456. 

Puoli. Pascal. 433. 

Papacy, decline of, 2. Loses 
the temporal power. 738. 
Pardo, convention of the. 
314. 

Paris, count or. 678. 713. 
Paris, treaties of: (1763). 427; 
(1814), 627; (1815), 633 ; 
(1856), 745. 

Parkani, battle of, 209. 
Parliament of Paris, history 
of, 162. Cancels Louis 
XUI.'s will, 161. Opposi¬ 
tion to M&zarin, 168. 
Abolished by Moupeou, 
433, 474. Restored under 
Loui<XVI, 477. Quarrels 
with the government, 489. 
Parma, acquired by Julius 

11., 42. Seized by Francis 

1., 43. Recovered by Leo 
X., 47. Given by Paul V. 
to tho Fames!, 84. Ac¬ 
quired by Don Carlos, 315. 
Ceded to Austria. 319. 
Granted to Don Philip, 
385. Expulsion of the 
Jesuits from, 437. Given 
to Maria Louisa, 630. Ac¬ 
quired; by Victor Emma¬ 
nuel. 721. 

Partition, treaties of, 216. 


Philip. 

Partitions of Poland, 448, 
4G9, 471. 

Pascal, Blaise, 233. 234. 

Paskiewitsch, 656, 742. Puts 
down Polish revolt, 668. 
In Hungary, 699. 

Possurowitz, treaty of, 180, 
306. 

Patino, Don Joseph, 313. 

Palkul, 270. 273, 275. 

Paul II.. pope. 10. 

-III., 74. Quarrels with 

Charles V., 84. Estab¬ 
lishes the Inquisition in 
Rome. 95. Death of, 86. 

- IV., 90. Allied with 

France against Spain, 91. 
Makes peace, ib. Issues 
the first Index, 96. His 
nepotism, ib. 

-V., 181. Quarrels with 

Venice, ib. 

Paul I., of Russia, 564, 673. 
575. Revives the Armed 
Neutrality, 677. Assassi¬ 
nated, ib. 

Paulette, the, 127, 162, 163. 

Pavia, battle of, 49. 

Pazzi, conspiracy of the, 11. 

Peasant*’ revolt in Germany, 
60. 

Pedro I., emperor of Brazil, 
643, 671. Death of, 672. 

-II., of Brazil. 672. 

Pep* general. 644, 645, 694. 

PerOz, Antonio, 103. 

Perier, Caslmlr, CC0,661,674. 

PerrCnne, treaty of, 23. 

Pescara, general of Charles 
V., 48. Victory at Pavia, 
49. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, 
199. Conquers Azof, 214. 
269. His character and 
domestic government, 268 , 
269, 284, 285. HI* war 
with Sweden, 272.277, 284. 
Campaign of the Prutb, 
279. Death of. 286. 

-II., 285,286. 

-III., 427. (OfHolstein, 

407, 413, 415.) 

Peterborough, carl of, 254. 

Peterwardein, battle of, 305. 

Petlon, 502, 515. Mayor of 
Paris. 620,624, 525. Death 
of, 545. 

Philip,thearchduke, marriio 
Joanna of Castile, 28. 
Death, ib. 

Philip, landgrave of llesse. 
62. Signs Protest of 
Speier, 63. Imprisoned 
by Charles V., 84. Re¬ 
leased, 86. 

Philip, of Orleans, 263, 264. 
Commands in Italy, 254. 
Character, 289. Regent 
in France, 290-302. Death 
of, 302. * 
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Philip. 

Philip II., or Spain, married 
to Mary Tudor, 90. Ob* 
tains iho crown by his 
father's abdication, ib. 
Marries Elizabeth of 
France, 92. His policy 
and character, 102. Sup¬ 
presses the liberties of 
Aragon, 103. Relations 
with his son, Don Carlos. 

104. Annexes Portugal, 

105. Opprcssesthe Nether¬ 
lands, 106. Sends Alva 
thither, 108. Jealous of 
l)on John of Austria, 111. 
Intervention in France. 
123, 126. Death, 113. 

- HI.. 174. Expels the 

Moriscoes, 175. Death of, 
176. „ . , 

- IV., 176. Death of, 

179. 220. 

-V., of Spain. 247, 254, 

255, 259. Renounces claim 
ui»on France, 260, 289. 
Married to Elizabeth of 
Pamin, 296. Under the 
influence of Alberoni. 297. 
Abdicates, 310. Resumes 
the crown, 311. Death of. 

378. 

rhlllp. Don, son of Philip V. 
of Spain, 318,360,366, 375, 

379. Receives Parma, 385. 
l oath of, 437. 

Piacenza, battle of, 378. 
Pichcgru. 644, 551, 655^560, 
501, 684. Death of. 584. 
Pilnlts, confercrfce of, 6J8. 
Pincrolo, acquired by France. 
183. Ceded to Savoy, 184, 
243. 

Piper, count, 271, 276. 

Pima, capitulation of, 406. 
Pisa, fr« cd by Charles VUI., 
37. Siege of, 37, 43. Coun¬ 
cil of, 41. 

Pitt, William (Lord Chat- 
hum), 408, 413, 425. Re¬ 
signation of, 426. Uist 
*pecch of, 4*2. 

-.William, 638, 677. 685 

Death of, 690. 

Pius JI., pope, 9. Dies a' 
Ancona, 10. 

-ill., 40. 

- IV., 97. Summons 

third session of Council of 
Trent, ib. 

-V.. 99, 201. 

-VI . 664. 

- VII., 685. Imprison'd 

by Napoleon. 611. 620. Set 
at liberty, 626. Recovers 
the Papal States, 030. 
Death or, 043. 

- IX., pope, 692. 693. 

Leaves Rome, 695. Re¬ 
turns, 716. Excommuni¬ 
cates Victor Emmanuel, 


721. Fails to recover Ro¬ 
magna, 723. Holds crcu- 
men!calcouncil,738. Loses 
the temporal sovereignty, 
ib. 

PI assy, battle of. 418. 

Plevna, siege of, 750. 
Plombicres, interview at.719. 
Pcdewfls, 342, 351. 

Podiebrad, George, 17. King 
of Bqhemia, 19. 

Pobchwitz, armistice of. 621. 
Poissy. conference of. 117. 
Poitiers, edict of. 122. 

Poland, constitution of, 440. 
First partition of, 448. 
Reformed constitution of, 
467. Second partition of. 
469. Revolt of. 470. Third 
partition of, 471. Rising 
of (1830). 667, 668. Rising 
in (1963). 746. 

Pollgnac, Jules de. 659. 

Polish succession, war of, 316- 
319, 333. 

Pombal, marquis de, 435. 
Expels Jesuits from Por¬ 
tugal. 436. Fall of. 437. 
Pompadour. Madamedc, 394, 
401, 409, 429, 436. 
l'onialowski, Stanislaus, 442. 
Elected king of Poland. 
443. Partition of great 

K rt of bis kingdom. 448. 

forms the constitution. 
467. . Yields to Russian 
dictation, 468. Accepts 
the second partition, 470. 
Compelled to abdicate, 472. 
Ponlcbartraln, 24U 
Porcaro, Stcfano, 0. 
Porto-Carrcro, cardinal, 247. 
Port Royal, 233. Suppres¬ 
sion of, 262 . 

Portugal, annexed to Spain. 
105. Recovers Indepen¬ 
dence. 177. Revolution 
in, 642, 643. Disputed 
succc»ion to, 671, 672. 
Potemkin, favourite of 
- Catharine II., 456, 461, 
462. Death, 466. 

Pozzo di Borgo, 659. 
Pragmatic army, the. 358. 
Pragmatic Sanction, the, 307, 
308, 315. 

Prague, treaty of (1635), 148. 
Taken by French, 348. 
Restored to Austria, 353. 
Baltic of, 411. Treaty of 
(1866), 730. 

Prcssburg, treaty of, 590 
Prim, general. 733. 734. 
Pritchard, arrest of, 678. 
Protestants, origin of name, 
63. 

Provence,annexed to France 
24. 

Provence, count of, 612 , 514 
622,627 (jee Louis XV HI*)’ 


Ren£. 

Prussia, duchy of, formed. 
63. 323. Freed from Po¬ 
lish suzerainty. 195, 324. 
Kingdom of. 249. 327. An¬ 
nexation of West, 448. 

Pruth, treaty of the. 279.305. 

Public Safety, Committee of, 
540. Undertakes the go¬ 
vernment of France, 542, 
543. 

Public Weal, league of. 22. 

Pultawa, battle of. 277. 

Puysicux, marquis de, 381, 
394. 

Pyrenees, treaty of the, 171, 
179. 


Quadrilateral, the, 693, 721. 

Quadruple Alliance (1717), 
300. 1)0. (1834), 672. 

Quasdanouich, Austrian 
general, 557. 

Quebec, foundation of. 128 . 
Taken by the English, 423. 

Quesnai, 432, 478. 

Quiroga, 642. 

R. 

Racine, 233. 

Radctzky. marshal, 691, C39. 
Victory nt CtMtozza. 694. 
Victory at Novara, 699. 

Radom, confederation of, 
444. Instrument of, ib. 

Ruilziejowskl, cardinal, 273, 
274. 

Rodziwlll, 442.441. 

Raglan, lord, 744. 

IUgocsky, Francis, 206, 207. 

-, George, of Troucylva- 

nio, 194, 203. 

Rami I lies, battle of. 253. 

Ha-pail. 685. Candidate for 
the Presidency, 710. 

Kastadt, treaty of, 201. Con¬ 
gress of, 663, 661, 665. 

Rutisbon, diet of, 82 . 

RatUzxi, 721. 732. 

Raucoux, battle of, 380. 

Ravalllac, assassinates Henry 
IV., 128. 

Ravenna, bottle of. 42. 

Rawka, battle of, 471. 

Rechberg. Austrian minis¬ 
ter, 727. Dismissed, 728. 

Rcdschld Pasha, 650. 742. 

Regency. Council of, 20. 46. 

Rolcbenbach, treaties of 
(1790).46G.618;(1813).622. 

Bciclistadt, duke of. 675. 

Reid, treaty qf. 623. 

Renaissance, the, 5. 

Rene I. (Ic Bon), of Anjou 
and Provence. 8. 

_II of Ix»rralnc, recovers 

his duchy from Charles tha 
Bold, 25. Claim to Naplci, 
33. 
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Eepnin. 

Repnin, 444. 

RcQuesens, Don Luis do. 110. 


Rome, sack of. so. Reconics 
the capital of Italy. 738. 


ncqueseu>, — • **"• ..-».-- - ; 

Reservation, the Ecclesias- Romorantln. edict of, l i0. 


tical, 89. 130. 

Restitution, edict of. 142. 
Kethel, battle of, 160 . 
Reunion, chambers of, 231. 
Rcwbell. 553, 5GO. 


Rossharh, battle of, 413. 
RoS'i, count, 695. 
Rostopchin. count, 617. 
RouhiT. 712. 

Rouiuania, 745. 750. 751. 


jcewiien, aa.», 

Rhcnschlld, Swedish general, Uonmella. hastern, 751. 

Rousseau, 432. 
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Rhine, league of the, 171. Roussillon, ceded to Louis 
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mum*, ivttmic —- —-* ~ . . 

Confederation of the. 592. XI, 2 I. Ke>tored by 
e .»-( I CharlesVIII. .25. Finally 

Rhodes, captured by the annexed to France, 171. 

Turks 199- Rov«re, Francesco della, 

Rhodes, knights of, 30, 31. duke of Urhino, 42. I 
199 jRovere, Olullano oclla, 10 

Riorio, Girolamo. 10. llis (««Julius II.). 
share in the Pazzi conspi- Royer-Collard. 659. 
racy , 11. RUdiger. Russian general. ^ 

Richelieu, cardinal, enters 666. 699 ' I 

the ministry. 154. Inter- Rudolf II.. ^peror. 132. 
vention in Italy. 138. j Fain ly relations, 135. 
Desieges \a Rochelle, 139. ( Death, ib. 
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159.’ Domestic policy of. RyMvick. treaty of. 18., 


i'j. Foreign policy of. 160. 

-, duke of. 356. 399. 412. 

_, duke of. minister of 

IAHlIS XVIII., 639. 640. 
641. 

R logo, 642. 

Rights of man, In France, 
6U3. In Germany, 703. 


214, 243. 


Saalfeld. battle of, 694. 
SonrbrUck. battle of, 227. 
Rattle of. 735. 

Sackvilb*. Lord George. 422. 


BiSSrti 3 »». *»• ™* tit': “V, 1 ™ 93 - 


A .3 I Sodowa, battle of, 730. 

Ulvoli bottle of, 558. I Salamanca, battle of. 614. 

Robespierre 502, 515. 526. Sales. St. Francis dr. 98. 

1 630. P Conduct in the Con- Salisbury, lord, 750, 751. 
vention. 632. 635. Enters Solaces, marquis of. 75. 

the Coiiimlttce of Public . Salviatl. Fry.ce**>. arch- 

o„ fp . v 642. Suppresses bishop of Pisa, II. 

the llebertlsts and Dan- San Juste, Cliarlcs V.'s ro- 

tonlsts 546, 647. Opposl- tirement at, 90. 

• ion to’ 548. Death of, 549. i San Sevcrino, Robert of, 14. 
Robinson, Sir Tta-a* 1 ~ d “- 3 * 


346. 

Rocroy. battle of, 149. 
Rodney, admiral. 486. 
Rocskilde. treaty of. 195. 
Rohan, cardinal de, 487. 


San Stefa no, treaty of, 750. 
i Saiiterre, 526. 540. 

Saratoga, capitulation of, 481. 
I .Corner Itund, the. 670. 
i Sarpl, Fra Paolo, 181. 


itobuid.Mndi'nie, *520, *539. Savonarola, <3.. 

run Savoy, occupied by tbe 

-M., 520. 'Ministry of. 1 n*Mh. *>- 


"Mi.''Be- spite of treaty ofCrespy. 

iSJ—ce. IL&riir 

o’^cenouered by SSKftJSd I? w! 

saris’ll 

czar, »»u. 1 hi ■»<v> 

Romanzow, 446, 467. I 


533. Ceded to Napoleon 
III., 722. 


Sforza. 

Saxe, marshal. 361, 366. 
Victory at Fontenoy, 369. 
Further successes. 379, 
380, 382, 384. 

Scaudcrbcg, resists the 
Turks in Albania, 30. 
Death, 31. 

Sclmmhorst, 604, 616, 619. 
Scheldt, the, closed hy treaty 
of Westphalia. 151, 309. 
Opened by the French, 534. 
Scherer, general, 555, 565. 
Schill. colonel, 608. 
Schimmelpcnninck, 587. 
Schleswig-Holstein, question 
of 690. 691, 703, 709. 
Revived, 726. 727. An¬ 
nexed to Prussia, 730. 
Schmalkalde. league of. 63. 
Refuses aid to France, 77. 
Attacked by Charles V., 
83. 

Schoiibrunu, treaty of, 590. 
Scb.ouwalolf, count, 761. 
Scliulenburg, count, 305. 
Schuwalow, treaty, 423. 
Schwarzcnberg, Felix, 697, 
703. 

-, prince, 622. 625. 

Schwerin, marshal, 342, 343, 

364. Death of, 411. 
Sebastian, of Portugal, 104. 
Seliastopol, siege of, 741. 
Seckvndorf. /uslrian gene¬ 
ral, 321. 330, 330. In the 
service of Bavaria, 361, 

365, 366, 367. 

Sedap. battltf of, 735. 
Seguier, 216. 

Seignelay, 239, 241. 

Selim i., 31. Conquers 

—'ll 1 (this Sot). 201. 

— III., 463, 649. 
Scminara, battle of. 39. 
Senef, battle of. 225. 

Srnlis, treaty of, 25. 
September, ma.*isacres of, 628. 

| Serrano, marshal, 733, 731. 
Servetus, execution of, 72. 
Settimo. Ruggiero, 693. 
Seven Years' War, religious 
aspect of. 410. 

Seville, treaty of, 314. 
Seymour. Sir Hamilton, *43. 
Sforza, Ascanlo, 10. 

-, Francesco, duke of 

Milan, 7. , , . 

-. Francesco II., duke of 

Milan, 47. Hostility to 
Charles V., 49. Joins 
league against the ciu- 
peror. 50. Death, 74. 

-, Galeazzo Marla, 7. 

-, Gian Galeazzo, 7. 

Marries Isabella of Naples, 
34. Death, ib. 

,-. Lodovico. becomes 

regent of Milan, 8. Allied 
I with France, 34. Sup. 
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Sforza. 

S lants his nephew, ib. 

oins league against 
Charles VIII., 36. Ex¬ 
pelled from Milan, and 
death, 39. 

Sforza, Maximilian, duke of 
Milan, 42. Abdicates, 43. 
Shouisky, Vassily, 189. 
Sicily, subject to house of 
Aragon, 8. Ceded to Sa¬ 
voy, 184, 261. Ceded to 
Austria, 307. Conquered 
by Don Carlos, 319. Re¬ 
volt of, 645,646. Garibaldi 
in. 722. Annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy, 723. 
Sickingcn, Franz von, 59. 
Sitbencr - Concordat, the, 
670. ' . 

Siena, annex* d to Florence, 
76, 91. 

Siey^fl, the obbe, 492, 502, 
606, 653. becomes a Di¬ 
rector, 567. Constitution 
of, 669. Refuses office of 
consul. 670. 

Sigismuml III., of Poland, 
120, 139. looses crown of 
Sweden, 185. Restores 
Roman Catholicism in 
Poland, 186, 188. War 
with Sweden, 100. 
Slgismund of Tyrol, 23. 
SigUmund Augustus, of Po¬ 
land, 185, 186. 

Silesia, Prussian claim*, to, 
325,342. Ceded to Prussia, 
351, 374. * 

Silk manufacture, introduced 
Into France, 128. 

Simon, Jules, 730. 

Simonclta, Francesco, 7, 8. 
Slinson, president of the 
German Parliament, 704* 
Slnzhcim, battle of, 225. 
Slstowo, treaty of, 466. 518. 
Sixtus 1V„ 10. Share in the 
Puzzi conspiracy, 11. At 
war with Florence, 12. 
Attack on Ferrara, 14. 
I Institutes inquisition In 
Spain, 27. Death, 14. 
- V„ 90. Financial ad¬ 
ministration, ib. Chi¬ 
merical schemes of, 100 . 
Smith, Sir Sydney, 667, 678. 
Sobhskl, James, 273. 

-, John, king of Poland, 

198, 204, 206, 207. Re¬ 
lieves Vienna, 209. 
Soderlni, Piero, gonfalonier 
of Florence for life, 43. 
Soissons, congress of, 314. 
Kokolli, grand vizier, 201 . 
Solferlno, battle of, 720. 
Solyman I.fthe Magnificent), 
• 32, 199. Allied with 
France, 74, 76, 77. Death 
Of, 200. 

-II.. 211. 


Soor. battle of. 372. 

Sondcrbund, war of the, 687. 

Sophia, sister of Peter the 
Great. 268, 269. 

Soubise, 412, 413, 418, 426. 

Soult, marshal, 607, 609, 
613, 614. 625, 626. Minis¬ 
ter of Louis Philippe, 674, 
675, 678. 

Southwold Bay, battle of, 
222 . 

Spain, decline of, 174. 

■Spanish Fury, In Antwerp, 

Spanish marriages, the. 680. 

I Spanish Succession, war of, 
244-261, 

Spcier.diet of (1526), 62. Do. 
( 1&29), 63. Protest of. ib. 

Spinola, Spanish geueral, 
137, 151, 176. 

St. Andre, marshal, 117. 
Killed at Dreux, 118. 

St. Arnaud, general, 712, 
744. 

St. Bartholomew, masracre 

of. 121 . 

St. Cyran. the abliot of, 233. 

St. Germain, treaty of, 120. 

St. Gcrmoin-en-Luye, treaty 
of. 197. 

St. Gothard. battle of. 203, 
219. 

St. Helena, Napoleon 1. at, 
633, 641. 

St. Just, 535, 542, 544, 546- 
549. 

St. Petersburg, foundation 
of, "276, 277. Treaty of 
(1765), 398, 403." Conven¬ 
tion of(1767). 407. 

St. Quentin, battle of, 91. 

St. Simon, the duke of, 291. 

Stadion, count, 606, C07,6u9. 

Slid, Madame de, 672. 

StafTurda, battle of, 240. 

Stahremborg, count, Aus¬ 
trian ambassador to 
France. 400. 

-, Guido, 258, 259. 

——, Gondaker, 208. 

Stair, Lord, 358. 

Siangcbro, battle or, 188. 

States-Geueral, at Tours, 
25. At Orleans, 117. At 
Blols, 122. 134. At Paris, 
163. At Paris (1789), 480, 
491. Assume name of 
National Assembly, 492. 

Stein, Baron vom, 458, 595. 
Reforms of, 604,605. Dis- 
missal, 606. Conduct 
during the war of libera¬ 
tion. 619. 623. 

Steinldrk, battle of, 242. 

Stenay, battle of, 170. 

Stettin, treaty of, 185. 

Stockacb, battle of, 665. 

Stockholm, massacre of, 67. 

Slorch, Claus, 58. 


Ticino. 

Stralsund, siege of, 141. 
Strasburg. ceded to France, 
244. Restored to Germany 
736. 

Strauss, Dr., 687. 

St.vrum, count, 252. 

SufTren, the Bailli de, 4»4. 
Suleiman Pasha, 750. 

Sully, duke of, 127. 
Sulzbach, house of, claims 
to JQIich and Berg, 330. 
331. Succeeds to Bavaria, 

451. 

Suwarow, 462, 471, 565-568. 
Suzzara, battle of, 250. 
Swabian League, 18. 

I Switzerland, rise of league, 
3. Reformation in, 64. 
Separated from the Kni- 

! ire, 150. Turned into 
lelvetic Republic, 681. 
Acquisitions at the peace, 
630,669. Disturbances in. 
670. Religious quarrels 
In, 687. Receives a new 
I constitution (1848), ib. 
Szalankcmcii, battle of, 213. 


Talavera, battle or, 610 . 
Tullard. marshal. 252, 253. 
Talleyrand, 591, 692. 627. 
At the congress of Vienna. 
629. Minister of lami* 
XVJ1L. 633. Dismissed, 
639. Advice to Louis 
Philippe, 661. Kmbai*sy 
to London, 665. 

Tauuccl, 434. 

Tnrgowlcz. confederation of, 

468. 

Tauroggen, convention of, 
619. 

Temcavar, ceded to Austrio, 
396. 

Ten, council of, in Venice,13. 
Tcncin, cardinal, 356. 

Terral, abbe. 433. 477. 
Terror, reign of, 545. k 
Tcschcn, treaty of. 452. 483., 
Tctzcl, sells indulgence!*, 55. 
Teutonic knights, 18. 

. Thcatlnes, order of, 94. 
Thermidorian reaction, 550. 
Theot, Catharine, 848. 
Thiers, 660. 675. First 
ministry of. 676. Bawnd 
ministry of, 677, 678. 

Conduct in 1848, 6i-3. 

Under Napoleon, 711, 712. 
Conduct iu 1870, 735, 736. 
President of tho French 
Republic, 737. 

Tbionvllle, Merliu de. 620. 
Tbugut. Austrian* minister, 
46?, 471. 651, 654,- 664, 

565. Foil of, 676. 

Thuro. count, 136. 

Ticino, the, boundary bo- 
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Breitenfeld, 144. 

TiUit. treaty of. S97. 5W. 

Tirlemont. I»ulc of. «6«- u 
Tukull. Bmericb. 

210-213. Death of 214. 
Tolentlno, treaty of, 558. 
Battle of. 632. 

Tolly, Barclay de. 6 7, 62!. L 
Toplit*. treaty or, 62J. 

Torcy, 257, 260 . 

Torgau, battle of. 4-4. 

Torres Vcdras. lines of, 613. 
Ton* ten son, Swedish general. 
146, 14H. H9. Attacks 
Denmark. 191. 

Toulouse, battle of, 626. 

_, count of. 261, 265, 296. 

Tourvn\e,adm|ral.*240. 24l. 
Trafalgar, battle of ' A 359 
Traun, marshal. 355, 3*»». 

360, 365, 370, 371. 
TMVcndahl, treaty of, 272. 
Trebbla, battle ofihc5C6 
Trent, council of. »«. ® • 

i"— ■ 

in Milan, 39. 

Trochu, general, 73a. 
Troppau, congress of,,645. 
TrucnsC'S, Gebhard, 1J3. 
Tschernoya, battle of the, 

Tudcla, battlo of, 60S. 
Tuaendbund, the, 605. 

Tunis, Charles V. s inter 
vention in, 73. 

T rraurg/cVo^ 

ssr.to «*£ 

of, 220. 222, 224-226. 
Txircot, 477. Reforms of, I 
478 479. Fall Of, 480. 
Turin, battle of, 254. League 
of. 317. ,oc 
Tycho Brahe. 185. 

Tyrol, rising in, 607, 609. 
Suppressed, oil. 


Cnigenituf, the bull, 202,1 
301, 303. 

Union of England and Scot¬ 
land. 256. Of England 
and Ireland. 277. 

Unkiar Skelossl, treaty of. 
741. 

Urban VIII.. pope. 182 . 
Allied with France, ib. 
Annexes Urbino. ib. 

Urhino, conquered by Osar 
Borgia. 40. Acquired by 
della Rovere family. 42. 
Annexed to Papal States, 
182. 

Utrecht, union of. 112. 

Treaty of, 260,336. 

Uzcda, the duke of, 170. 


Ulm, capitulation of, 589. 
Ulrica Eleanor, sister o! 
Charles XII.. 280. Obtains 
Swedish crown, 282. Death 
of, 389. 

Ulrich of Wartemberg. ex- 

C Ucd. 80. Restored by 
•ague of Sclmialtkalde. 
81. 


Valla, battle of, 41. 

Valcourt, battle of, 240. 
Valdez. Juan. 93. 

Vallicre, Louise de la. 230. 
Valmy, cannonade of, 528. 
Vnltc line, the, 138. 139,154, 
176. * 

Vassy, massacre of. 118. 
Vasvar. truce of. 20». 200. 
Vnuban. 224. 227, 256. 
Vaucelles, truce of, 90. 91. 
Velasquez, 176. 

Vendomc. the duko of. 243. 
250. 252. 255, 257. In 
Spain. 259. 

Venice. League of Cambray 
against. 41. War with the 
Turks. J3.14.180.201.202. 
214,305. Ceded to Austria, 
562. Restored by treaty 
of Pre^sburg, 591. Given 
back to Austria, 628, 
630. Recovers its inde¬ 
pendence, 693. Taken by 
the Austrians, 700. Ceded 
to Italy, 731. 

Vercclli, treaty of. 38. 
Vcrgennes. 477, 483, 485. 

Death of, 488. 

Vergier, Jean du, 233. 
Vcrgniaud, 620, 626, 531, 
637, 541. Death of, 645. 

1 Verono, congress of, 646, 
651. 

Vers, Etienne do. 34. 
Versailles, palace of. 230. 
Treaty of. 402. Second 
treaty of, 409. Treaty of 
(1783). 486. 

Vcrvins, treaty or, 126, 
181. 

if Victor Amadeus I., of 
S Savoy. 183, 184. 

h-II*. of Stvoy. 134. 

Relations with France, 

c- 184, 248. 249 Joins 

v league against * Louis 

e, XIV.. 184. 240. Obtains 

Tinerolo and Casale, 184, 


Walpole. 

213. Obtains Sicily, 184, 
261. Exchanges Sicily for 
Sardinia, 184. 301. 

Victor 111., of Sardinia 516, 
533,555. 

Victor Emmanuel 1., or 
Sardinia, 630, 644. Ab¬ 
dicates, 646. 

-Emmanuel II., of Sar¬ 
dinia. 700. Maintains tho 
constitution, 717. War 
• with Austria,719. Accepts 
treaty of Villafranca, 721. 
Assumes title of King of 
Italy, 724. Transfers 
court to Florence. 725. 
Allinncc with Prussia, 
728. 731. Obtains Vc- 
netia, 731. Enters Rome, 
738. Death of. ib. 

Vienna, siege of (1529). 199. 
Second siege of, 208-9. 
Treaty of (1725). 311. 
Second treaty of (1731), 
315. Third treaty of (1735), 
319. Treaty of (1809), 010. 
Congress of, 628-631. 
Villafranca. treaty of, 720. 
Villars, marshal. 251, 252. 
257, 258. 260, 261. Death 
of. 318. 

Villa Viclosa, battle of. 179, 
220. Second battle of. 259. 
Vlllele, French minister, 641. 

Dismissal of, 658. 
Villfncuvc, French envoy, 
391. 

Villcneuve,'admiral, 688. 
Villeroy, marshal, 243, 250, 
253. 290. 

Vimclrn, battle of, 6U3. 
Vittorla, battle of, 625. 
Voltaire, 431, 434. 


Wade, general, 361, 365. 
Wagram, battle of, 609. 
Walcheren, expeditions to, 

6!0. ,»a 

Waldsteln. Albert von, l" 
(see Wallenstein). 
Wolewskl, 718. 

WalUchla, conquered by 
Turks, 30. UniUd to 
Moldavia, 745. f u 
Wallenstein. 139. 
Mansfield, 140. D% 8 ,. 

the Danes. 140. l4 J- fjjj* 
missed from his comm* 
143. Conduct during 
retirement. 144. Bgjfi 
his command, 145. I 
e<l at LUtzen, 
schemes, 146. A*** 10 * 
tion of. 147. ^ nP raL 

Wallis, Austrian B« n 
321, 339. . t37, 

Walpole, Sir Robert. 33®'^ 

345 . 
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Wandewash. 

Wandcwash, battle, of 410. 
Warsaw, grand duchy of, 598, 
610. Ceded to Russia, G29. 
Warlburg, Luther im¬ 
prisoned in, 57. Meeting 
of German students ut, 
638. 

Washington, Ge *rge, 397. 
Waterloo, battle of, 632. 
Waltiguies, battlo of, 544. 
Wehlau, treaty of, 194. 
Welfeemburg, battle of, 735. 
Wellington, the duke of (Sir 
Arthur Wellesley), 603, 
609.610.613.614,625. At 
Waterloo, 632. Embassy 
to Russia, 654. Premier 
in England, 659, 663, 672. 
Werela, treaty of, 463. 
Westerns, diet of. 69. 
Westminster, convention of. 
399, 402, 403. 

Westphalia, treaty of, 150, 
161, 191. 

Westphalia, kingdom of. 595. 
Given to Jerome Ikma- 
pnrtc, 698. Broken up, 
621. 

Wcttln, house of, acquires 
Saxony. 16. 

Whitworth, lord, 683. 

Wlcd, Hermann von dor, 
archbishop of Cologne, 82. 
William the Silent (see 
Orange, William of). 
William II.. of Orang(f v J51, 
221 . 

William 0 . Oraflgo (WUliam 
III.), 223.225.227. Marries 
Mary of England, 228 . 
Forms League ol Augsburg 
against Louis XIV., 237. 
Obtains Kuglishcrown.239. 
Concludes the partition 

treaties, 240. Forms tbo 


Grand Alliance, 247. Death 
of. 248. 

William IV.. of England, 
688 . 

William IV.. of Holland. 382. 
Death of. 399. 

-V.. of IIol and. 460.461, 

483. 

William I., of the Nether¬ 
lands. 624, 663. Conduct 
during the Belgian revolt, 
664, 665, 666. Acknow¬ 
ledges the independence of 
Belgium. 667. 

William I. of Prussia, 725. 
Involved in French war, 
734. Becomes German 
Emperor, 737. 

Wlmpfen, 543. 

Windischgriitz, 696, 697. 

698. 

Wisnowiccky. Michael, king 
of Poland. 198, 204. 

Witt. John dr, 219, 221. 
Murdered. 223. 

WltleUliaeh, House, in the 
Palatinate and Bavaria. 16. 

Wittenberg, university of,54. 

Wittgenstein, Ilus>ian ge¬ 
neral. 620, 621, 656. 

Winstock, battle of. 148. 

Wobtau. battle or. 274. 

Wolfe, general. 419, 423. 

Wolfgang William, of Neu- 
burg, 134. 

Wolsey, cardinal. 47. Alien¬ 
ated from Charles V.. 49. 

Worms, diet of (1495). 20; 
(1621), 57. Treaty of( 1743), 
359. 

Worth, battle of. 735. 

Wrangcl, Swedish general, 
149. 

[AVUrniaer, Austrian gcucral, 
614, 655, 657. 


Zwingli. 

WUrtenibcig. becomes a 
duchy, 16 ; an electorate, 
582 ; a kingdom, 591. 
Wdsterhausen, treaty of, 
312, 330. 


X. 

Xanten. truce of, 134. 

Xavier, Francis, 94. Canon¬ 
ised, 182 . 

Ximenes, cardinal, 29. Re¬ 
gent for Charles I., 2y. 

Y. 

York, the duko of. 544. 550, 
651, 666. 

York, general, 619. 

Yorktowu, capitulation of, 
486. 

z. 

Zapolya, John, claims crown 
of Hungary, 52, 199. 

Zaporoguis, the, 204. 

Zcuta, battle of, 214. 

Znoini, armistice of, 609. 

//Alvtrcin, the, 669, 726. 

Zorndorf, battle of, 417. 

Zmnalocarregul, 679. 

Zurnwna, treaty of, 205. 

Zurich, battle of, 668. Con¬ 
ference at, 720, 721. 

Zusmarsbausen, bottle of, 
160. 

Zwcibrdckcn, Charles Gus- 
tavus of, 191. Becomes 
king of Sweden, 192 («c 
Charles X. of Sweden). 

ZweibrQckeu, Charles of, 161, 
4 58. 

Zwingli, Ulrich, birth and 
education of, Cl. Reform¬ 
ing activity, 05. Death, tb. 
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attempt to trace the fortunes of the children of the Roman Empire. It i* 
written in his highly individual, informal, and airy manner, which has 
already won a large following of delighted readers. ... If ever there was 
a period w hich requires a process of simplification in order to moke history 
intelligible or readable for ordinary braips, that period is the dark ages m 
Europe. The way in which Mr. Fletcher threads his way through the 
mazes of the divided and continually decaying Homan Empire is masterly. 
. . . We must repeat that what Mr. Fletcher has actually done is a 
wonder of lucidity.” — 


An Introductory History of'England. From the 

Earliest Times to the Year X815. With Coloured and other Maps, 
Plans and Index. 4V0IS. 


• I. From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages. 5s. 

II. From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 5s. 

III. From Charles II. to the Beginning of the Great War. 5 s. 

IV. The Great European War. 5s. 

' This book is an attempt to place before boys who will th * n k 
selves, and not merely learn by rote, a somewhat “"Convention 1 
the leading events and personages in English History, or< Unarilv 
traditional judgments, and yet renting upon nothing Ibeyon , 

received authorities. The form and scope of U has been s gg 7 

many years’ practical experience of teaching history. 


Little Arthur s History of England. By Lady 

Callcott. New Edition. With additional Chapters, bringing the 
narrative to the end of the Reign of Queen Victoria, and additional 
Illustrations. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

In the present edition of this wonderfully popular little book four 
new chapters have been added to bring it up to date; and contained 
in the text are some very instructive illustrations to show the changes 
which have occurred during the reign of Queen Victoria. Special 
attention has also been given to the growth of our Colonial Empire. 

The Growth of the Empire. A Handbook to the 

History of Greater Britain. By Arthur W. Jose. With 31 Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Heroes of the West. A Biographical Sketch of Modern 
History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Carlyle and F. S. Marvin, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 

CONTENTS: Introduction: The End of the Roman 
Empire and the Beginning of the Modern World—Charle¬ 
magne—Pope Gregory the Seventh—Hildebrand—Godfrey 
of Bouillon—Saint Louis—Dante—Wycliffe and Huss— 
Joan of Arc—Christopher Columbus—Raphael—Luther 
and the Reformation—William of Orange. 


A General History of Europe, 350—1900. 

By Oliver J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill. Revised and 
adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christ Church. Oxford. With Biblio¬ 
graphies at the end of each section ; Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 

Part I. The Mediaeval Period (350—1500). Ss. 

Part II. The Modern Period (1500—1900). Ss. Complete in One 
Volume. 9s. ' 


Europe in the Middle Ages. By Oliver J. Thatcher, 
Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. With Maps and Charts. 
Large Crown 8vo. fs. 


An Introductory History of Greece. By a. 9 . 

Walpole, M.A. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Foolscap 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

This little book is an attempt to tell the History of Greece in a 
clear, simple, and interesting manner. It lays no claim to originality# 
but the best authorities—Grote, Duruy, Abbott, Holm, Oman, and 
others—have been consulted. It is of course no mere abridgment of 
any of these. Nor does it profess to tell every fact worth the telling, 
or to give an account of every well-known man. Only so many names 
are given as will help the young reader to remember the several 
stories. Stories without a hero or without a locality are not easy to 
remember. 


BY 9IR WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 

A Smaller History of Greece (revised edition). 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Coloured 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Thoroughly revised and in part 
rewritten by G. E. Marindin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Rome (revised edition). 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition by A. H. J. Greenidge, M. A., 
Fellow of Hertford College. Oxford. With a Supplementary 
Chapter on the Empire to 117 A.D., by G. Middleton,,M.A., 
under the direction of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. 
With Coloured Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 d. 

Th cold editions of these books, which have recently lost copyright, 
were abandoned in 1897. when the present copyright editions 
(thoroughly revised and brought up to date) took their places. 


Murray’s Students Manuals. 

RBVISBD BDITIONS. 

The following volumes in this famous series of historical works 
have been revised throughout and brought into line with 
recent research and-criticism. New illustrations, new maps, 
and new p)ans have been added, and the books in thetr present 
fort* willbe found to meet all requirements of modem teachers 
and students. 

Student’s History of Greece. From the Earliest 

Times to the Rpman Conquest. With Chapter* on. the History 
of Literature and Art. A new Edition, by G. B. M a rind to, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 

This book has been revised throughout, and in parts rewritten. 
New maps and plans and new illustrations have been added, and tno 
text has been reset in a clear type. 

Student’s History of Rome. From a. Earliest 

Times to the Establishment of the Empire. W-thChapteraon 

College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

As in the case of The Student's Greece, this new edition incor- 

specially prepared for this edition. 



Murray s Studenfs Manuals .— Continued. 


Student’s Gibbon. A History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work. A new 
and revised Edition in Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 5 j. each. 

Part I. From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. 
By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Part II. From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. By J. C. G. Anderson, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 

The text here presented is very nearly that of the edition of 1876 : 
the changes which have been introduced are mainly in the direction of 
a restoration to the original form in which it was selected from 
Gibbon’s History. Necessary comments have been subjoined in 
notes and appendices. Both volumes are fully equipped with specially 
prepared maps, plans, and illustrations. 

Student’s History of the Roman Empire. 

From the Establishment of the Empire to the Accession 
of Commodus, a.d. 180. With Coloured Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

s 

Student’s History of Modern Europe. From the 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878. By Richard Lodge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Student’s History of France. From the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. 
A New Edition, by Arthur Hassall, M.A., Censor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A new chapter on Ancient Gaul, by Mr. F. Haverfield, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, has been added to this edition, 
and the whole of the work has been brought into line with modern 
research and criticism. It contains 72 wood engravings and coloured 
and other maps and plans. 

An Illustrated List , containing Specimen Pages of Murray s 
Student's Manuals , will be sent post free on application . 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Murray’s Classical Dictionaries. 


REVISED EDITIONS. 


Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities. Based on Sir Wm. Smith's larger Dictionary, an t 
Incorporating the Results of Modern Research. Edited by F. Warre 
.Cornish, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. With over uoo 
Illustrations taken from the best examples of Ancient Art. Medium 

8vo. 2 Is, 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Bio- 

graphy and Geography. Compiled from Sir Wm. Smith's 
larger Dictionaries. In great part rewritten by G. E. Marlndin, 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, sometime Assistant 
Master at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. Medium 8vo. 18s, 

Smaller Classical Dictionary, with 200 wood- 

cuts. In great part rewritten by G. E. Marlndin, M.A., some¬ 
time Assistant Master at Eton College. 28th Impression. Crown 
8vo. 7s, 6d. 

*. V % 

A First Latin-English Dictionary. By a. c. 

AInger, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; late Assistant Master 
at Eton. Large Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, with . 

Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Table of Roman Moneys, etc. 
Thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten. Edited by Sir Wm. 
Smith and T. D. Half, M.A. The Etymological portion by 
John K. Ingram, LL,D. Square i2mo. 7s, 6d. 

For compute tut 0 / Classical Dictionaries sec Mr. Murrays Educational 

Catalogue, , 


Murray’s Classical Atlas for Schools. 

Edited by G. B. Grundy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Folio ( 14 i x 9*)* 6s * 

In use at most of the leading public schools. 


Murray’s Handy Classical Maps. 

Edited by C. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., £ j £ 

Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

These Maps art tuna recognized as the best and most convenient in existence for the use 
of scholars and studenfrat the universities and upper classes of schools. 

The old method of engraving and hatching the mountain ranges has been exchanged 
for that of colouring the contouP* with fl.at brown and green tints , which isacknow¬ 
ledged to be the best and most intelligible way of denoting the configuration of the 
land. A separate Index is included with each Map. 


Athenaum .—“ These maps of Mr. Murray’s are far better than anything 
which has yet been attempted in the direction of teaching the physical 
features of ancient geography, and they deserve all attention from students 
and schoolmasters.” _ . 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 

Graecia, Noftjiern Greece, South and 

Peloponnesus. Two’shfctsHn one case, 3 s. cloth; IS. 6d. net, 
paper. An entirely new Map ; engraved for this series. 

Gallia. One sheet, 2s. cloth ; is. net, paper. 


Britannia. One sheet, 2S. cloth ; is. net, pajjer. 

•• 

liispania. One sheet, as. clolh ; is. net, paper. , , 

Italia, Northern Italy, South and Sicily. 

Two sheets in one case, 3 s. cloth; is. 6 (L net, paper. 

Germania, Rhaetia, Illyria, Moesia, etc. 

One sheet, 2 S. cloth ; IS. net, paper. 

Palestine, Syria, and part of Mesopotamia, 

and a Map showing St. Paul's Voyages. Three Maps on 
one sheet^s. cloth ;* is. net, paper. 

The Roman Em'pire (at different epochs). 

Two Maps on one sheet, 2 s. clolh ; is. net, paper. 

The Eastern Empires, including; J Egypt* 

Two Maps on one sheet, 2 s. cloth ; is. net paper. y 
•Asia Minor. One sheet, 2 S. cloth ; is. net, papir; L ^ 

Mare Aegaeum, etc. One sheet, 2 S. cloth; IS. net, paper. 

* v • Edited by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, Christ Church, Oxford. 

By cloth is meant that the Map is mounted on linen and bound in a doth 
case ; by paper that the Maps are on paper in paper cover. 

The Maps In this series are distinct from those In Murray’s Classical 
Atlas, and are considerably larger. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 











